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CHINESE REPOSITORY. 


Vol. XIV.— Jam*ary, 1845.—No. 1. 


Art. I. Comparative English and Chinese Calendar for 1845, 
list of foreign residents in China; commercial houses; colonial 
government of Hongkong; H. B. M's military forces and con¬ 
sular establishments in China; other foreign consuls; Portu¬ 
guese government in Macao . 

Tbmpus fugit : and what havoc of men and things do we behold! 
Even in China—where decrees and forms altered not—what changes 
have we seen! The relations of this government with foreign na¬ 
tions have been changed. Their forms of address and communica¬ 
tion are changed. Great movements there have been here in the 
political world. And all these are hut the precursors of others still 
greater. So we hope, expect, believe. For China cannot, assuredly 
she cannot, go back to her former isolated and secluded state. A 
little while ago, only one small spot of ground was here allowed to 
foreigners, and even that was granted as a special favor. Now fo¬ 
reigners are numerous, and reside in many places, and widely re¬ 
mote. By these changes augmented obligations are imposed on the 
whole Christian world, and especially on those governments that 
have formed treaties with China, and on those individuals who 
reside among the Chinese. On this theme we cannot now enlarge. 

On the next page we give a comparative English and Chinese 
Calendar, and then follow lists of foreign residents, &c. In that long 
list of names we see those of only fifteen persons who were in China 
when the first number of the Repository was issued in 1832 
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LIST OF FOREIGN RESIDEN1S IN CANTON, 
MACAO HONGKONG AMOY FUCHAU, 

NINGPO, AND SHANGHAI. 

N. B. In this list, the initial of the names of these several places 
stands instead of the whole name: ah for absent. In several ins¬ 
tances the place of residence cannot be determined. Much care 
has been taken to make the list correct, and it is hoped that snch 
errors as have escaped notice, will be viewed indulgently. 


Abbott, A. 

br 


Boulle, N. fr 

h 

A heel, Rev. David. 

mm 

a 

Bird, Alexander br 

h 

Abraham, Bowman, 



Bird, G. Alexander, „ 

h 

Alcock, R. and family 

br 

a 

Birdseye, T. „ 

h 

Almack, W. 

tt 


Birley, F. B. „ 

c 

Allan ton, William A fam. 

it 

m 

Blenkin, W. ab „ 

h 

Anderson, John 

•• 

h 

Blulae,- „ 

h 

Anderson, Patrick 

«« 


Board, Charles 

c 

Anderaon, Alexander, A fam. „ 

m 

Bolt, C. get 

b 

Anjer, J. C. • 

•» 


Bomanjee Muncherjee par 


Anthon, Joseph C. 

arm 

c 

Bonham, Henry B. br 

h 

Ardaaeer, Furdoonjee, 

pat 


Borton, James , v 

h 

Aahworth, Edward 

hr 

h 

Bourne, Henry F. „ 


Aapinall, Thomas 

t* 

s 

Bouatead, Edward „ 

m 

Azevedo, Luiz M. 

par 

h 

Bovet, L. sw 


Badenoch, P. 

hr 

h 

Bowman, J. br 


Backhouse, John 

tt 

c 

Bowman, C. „ 

a 

Ball, Re?. D. m. o. and fam. 

am 

h 

Bowman, Abraham, „ 

a 

Balfour, capt. George 

br 

s 

Bowring, H. „ 

h 

Bancker, James A 

am 

c 

Bowring, J. C. „ 

h 

Baptista, Jo ad S. 

por 

s 

Bowra, C. W. 

h 

Barrett, R. 

br 

h 

Bowra, W. A., and family „ 

h 

Barradas, Francisco C. 

por 

h 

Braham, H. B. 

h 

Barretto, C. A. and family 

u 

m 

Braine, George T. „ 

h 

Barretto, Jofto A. 

por 

h 

Braga, J. J. R. por 

h 

Barretto, Luiz 

♦t 

h 

Bremridge, R. br 

h 

Barsi, Rev.' Romuald 

ital 

h 

Bridgman, Rev. E. C. d. p.» am 

h 

Bates W. Edward 

am 


Bridgman, James G. n 

h 

Bateman, J. 

br 


Brimelow, Jno. br 

h 

Beale, T. C. 

it 

c 

Brookes, - 


Bell, W. 

it 

h 

Brooksbank, - 

h 

Bevan, W. F. 

it 

h 

Brown, Rev. S. R. and fam. am 

h 

Bevridge, A. 

•» 

h 

Brown, John 


Benza, Rev. Jeremiah 

ital 


Bruce, M. br 

h 

Beat, - 

*i 


1 Bruce, George, C. 

c 
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Bruce, Frederick W. A. 

br 

h 

Cooling, ■ 

tt 

h 

Bruen, John 8. 

am 


Cooper, Mathew 

t* 

h 

fiuist, - 

n 


Cooveijee iomanjee 

par 

h 

Buckler, W. 

n 


Cortella, A. M. 

par 


Buchannan, Joseph 

br 

h 

Cowasjee Pallenjee 

par 


Bufia, Ref, Francis 

ital 

h 

Cowasjee Framjee 

tt 


Bulsing D 

du 

m 

Cowasjee Sapooijee Lungra 

tt 


Bull, Isaac M. 

am 

c 

Cowaijee 8hapooijee Tabes 

ir 


Burd, John 

da 

h 

Craig, John, ab 


Burgaas, Richard ah 

br 


Craigie, A. 

•t 

h 

Burgess, £. N. 

tt 

h 

Craun, Samuel 

tt 


Burn, D. L. ah 

as 

h 

Croom, A. F. ab 

II 


Buijoijee Framjee, 

P ar - 


Culbertson, Rev. M. S. and (km. am 

n 

Buriorjee Sorabjee, 

»t 


Gumming, W. H. m, n. 

am 

a 

Bush, F. T. 

am 

h 

Cursetjee Dhunjeebhoy 

par 


Butt, John 

br 

h 

Cursetjee Rustomjee 

tt 


Buxton, Travers 

t* 


Dadabhoy, Burjoijee 

tt 


By worth, G. 

n 


Dadabhoy By ranjee 

tt 


Cacho, Anton 


h 

Dadabhoy Cursetjee 

tt 


Caine, William 

»t 

h 

Dadabhoy Jamsetjee 

tt 


Cairns, John 


h 

Dadabhoy Hosunjee 

par 


Calder, A. 

it 

h 

Dale, W. W. ab 

br 


Caldwell, D. R. 

it 

h 

Dale. T. 


c 

Callery, J. M. 

fr 

m 

Dallas, W. 

it 

s 

Campbell, S. 

br 


Dare,- 

tt 

h 

Cannan, John H. 

it 

h 

Davidson, Walter 

br 

h 

Carpenter, F. S. 

tt 


Davidson, William 

tt 

c 

Carter, Augustus 

it 

h 

Davidson, F. M. 

tt 


Carr, H. J., and family 

tt 

h 

Davis, John Francis, h. e. gov 

• tt 

h 

Carr. John 

t« 

h 

Dean, Rev. W., and fam. ab am 

h 

Carvalho, ir., A. H. and fam. por 

h 

Dees, A. M. 

br 


Carvalho, J. H. 

tf 

h 

Delano, Edward 

am 

0 

Case, W. ab 

br 


Delano, jr. Warren, and fhm. 

tt 

m 

Castro, L d’Almada 

por 

h 

De Mas, don Sinibaldo 

7 

s 

Castro, J. M. d’Almada 

it 

h 

Denham, Mark 

or 


Cay, Robert D. 

br 

h 

Denham, Frank, and family 

»t 

h 

Chapman, Frederick 

tt 


Dent, John 

tt 


Chinnery, George 

it 

m 

Dent, Lancelot 

tt 


Clark, H. 

tt 

h 

Dent, Wilkinson, 

it 

h 

Clark, W. 

it 

h 

Derkheim, F. 


c 

Clavton, £. W. 

•i 


Devan, Rev. T. T. m. d. and fam. am h 

Cleverly, Charles St. George „ 

h 

Dewar, George 

tt 

h 

Cleverley, Osmund 

tt 


Dhunjeehhoy Byramjee, 

par 


Clarke, George 

ii 

h 

Dhunjeebhoy Dadabhoy, 



Cobham,- 

n 

n 

Dhunjeebhoy Dossabhoy, 

it 


Cohen, Saul 

tt 

h 

Dickens- ab 

br 


Cohen, E. 

it 

h 

Dill, F. M. D. 

„ 

h 

Colasso, - 



Disandt, Dan, and family 

br 


Cole, R. and family 

am 

m 

Dixwell, George Basil 

am 

c 

C dombier, Rev. Peter 

ital 

h 

Dadabhoy Cursetjee 

par 


Collins, Joseph 

br 

h 

Dodd, Samuel 

br 


Collins, James 

tt 

h 

Dodds, J., and family 

ii 

h 

Compton, J. B. 

tt 

h 

Dorabjee Nesserwanjee Camajee par 

Compton C. S. 

n 

c 

Dossabhoy Hormusjee, 

par 


Compton, Spencer 

t» 

8 

Douglass, Richard H. 

am 


Comstock, S. W. 

am 

I 

Dronet, William 

br 


Connor, W 

br 

h 

Drummond, hon, F. C. ab 

„ 


Coobear Hurjeewun, 

hin 


Dudell, George 

♦i 

h 

Cooke, Henry 

br 

h 

Dudgeon. Patrick 

it 

h 

Cooke, S. J. 

tt 

h 

Duncan, Erskine ab 

it 

h 
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Dun das, Henry ib 

Dupuig, P. 

Durran, A. 

Durran, jr„ J. A. 

Duus. N., and family 
Edger, Joseph F. 

Edwards, J. 

Edwards, Robert 
Edwards, P. C- 
Edwards, C. Shaw 
Ellis, W. 

Emery, Capt. 

Elmslie, Adam W. 

Empson, Arthur J. 
£ncarna$ad, A. and fam. 
Endicott, Jemes B. 
Endicott, William 
Erskine, W. A. 

Fagan, William 
Faracomb, Edward 
Farquhar, W. C. 

Fearon, Samuel 
Fearon, Charles A. 

Fearon, Christopher 
Feliciani, Rev. Anthony 
Fessenden, Henry 
Findlay, George 
Fischer, M. and family 
Fisher, M. 

Fisher, Rodney 
Fisk, E. G. 

Fittock,- 

Fletcher, Angus 
Fletcher, Dupcan 
Forbes, Duncan 
Forbes. Paul S. 

Ford, M. 

Forguhas. W. C. 

Framjee Jamsetjee 
Framjee Nawrosjee, 
Framjee Shapooijee, 
Franklyn, W. H., and fam. 
Fraser, A. E. 

Frazer, George 
Fryer, A. H. 

Fryer, W. 

Funck, F. and family 
Gabriel, M. 

Galway,- 

Gascor,- 

Gibb, John D. 

Gibb, T. A. 

Gibb, George 
Gibbons, Charles W. 
Gillespie, Rev. W. 
Gillespie, C. V., and family 
Gill, Edward F. ab. 
Gilbert, James 
Gilman, J T. 

Gilman, Richard J. 


»• 

fr 



I • 
tt 


• • 


hr 


•» 

por 


mm 


H 

hr 




»» 

*• 

ital 

am 

hr 


*» 

am 


«• 

hr 


tt 

•• 

am 

hr 

tt 

par 

*t 

•» 

hr 


am 

br 

»» 

dan 

hr 


*> 

*» 


ii 

am 

br 

am 

br 


h 

h 

c 

h 


h 


h 


h 

m 

m 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

k 

h 


h 


h 

h 

h 

h 

c 

h 

h 

h 


h 

c 

h 

h 

c 

h 


jGlew, T. T. 

Goldsmith, — 

Gonsalves, Eugenio 
Goolam Hoseen 
Goolam Hoseen Chadoo 
Goddard, J. 

Gordon. Alexander T. ab. 
Grant, J. 

Graves, Pierce W. 

Gray, B. 

Gray, W. F. 

Greene, S. N. 

Gribble, Henry, and famiiy 
Griffin, Alexander 
Griswold, J. N. Alsop 
Groves, William 
Guillet, Rev. Claudia 
Gutierris, Candido 
Gutierris, Louren^o 
Gutierris, Apolonario 
Gutierris, Cepriano 
Gutzlaff, Rev. C., and fam. 
Gutierres, A. 

Hacket, C. 

Hague, and family 
Hale, Frederic Howe 
Hallam, Samuel J. 
Hamilton, Lewis, and fam. 
Hance, H. F. 

Hanson, F. D. 

Happer, Rev. A. P. u. d. 
Hardam, Henry 
Harding, Charles 
Harker, Henry R. 

Hart, C. H., and family 
Hart, Alexander W. 

Hart, Benjamin, 

Harton, \V. H. and family 
Hastings, William 
Hauve, P. 

Harry, F. 

Harvey, B. Frederica 
Hawkins, Thomas Dalton 
Hawkins J. Dalton 
Hay, W. W. 

Heard, John 
Heerjeebhov Rustomjee 
Henry, William 
Henry, W. 

Hepburn, J. C., and family 
Heras, P. de las 
Hertslett, F. L. and family 
Hesketh, J. 

Hickson. William 
Hillier, C. B. 

Hindley, E., 

Hobson, B. and family 

Hodder,- 

Hodgson, J. 

Holgate, H. 



am 

i» 

A* 

par 


tt 

C 


am 

hr 


t« 





tt 


t 


tt 


h 

h 


a 


s 

c 

c 


e 

m 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

k 


s 

o 

m 

h 

h 

h 


h 

h 


n 

i 

b 

h 

h 

h 

c 

h 

h 


n 

h 

h 

h 

e 

h 
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Holliday, J. and family ab 

«• 

h 

Le Geyt, William C. 

hr 


Holdforth, C. O. 

• | 

n 

Le filer. John 

sw 

h 

Holdforih, J. 

It 

h 

Legge, Rev. J. d. d. and fam. hr 

h 

Holmes, John, and family 

It 

h 

Leggett, H. 

hr 

h 

Mormusjee fiyramjee. 

P*r 


Leslie, W. 


xn 

Hormusjee Jamasjee, 

*» 


Levin, E. H. 


c 

Howe, Charles F. 

am 

c 

Lewis. James 

IV 

h 

Howell, Augustus 


h 

Lind, H. 

tv 

s 

Hughesdon, C. 

hr 

h 

Livingston, Joseph G- 

It 

h 

Hulme, John, and family 

t* 

h 

Lloyd, Cornelius 

dvt 

m 

Home, David 

•« 

h 

Lloyd, Rev. John 

am 

a 

Hume, 6. 

it 

h 

Locahart, W. and family 

hr 

s 

Humphrey, A. P. 

n 

h 

Longshaw, T. 

•t 

h 

Humpston, G. 

•i 


Lena, Alexander 

ital 

h 

Hunter, ft. H. 

n 

h 

Lopes, Januario 

par 

h 

Hunter, T. 

n 

Ii 

Lopes, Bernordo 

it 

h 

Hutchinson, W. 

it 

s 

Lopes, Jose J. 

tt 

h 

Ilbery, William 

'll 

c 

Lopes, Pedro 

•• 

b 

flbery, John, ab 

ii 


Low, E. A. 

am 


Inglis, A. L. 

t» 

h 

Lowrie, R. 

hr 


irons, James, x. d. 


n 

Lowrie, Rev. W. M. 

am 


Jackson, Richard A. 

ii 

c 

Loomis, Rev. A. W. and fam. am 

n 

Jackson, J. 

tt 

a 

Lunjee Jamajee 

par 


Jardine, David 

ii 

« 

Lunn, G. C. 

hr 

h 

Jardine, Joseph 

r 

h 

Lun, W. H. 

it 

c 

Jarvie, John 

ii 

sn 

Lunjeebhoy Jamsetjee 

par 


Jeanneret, L. Augustus 

SWISS 

McCartee, D. B. n. o 

am 

n 

Jehangheer Framjee Buxey, 

par 

h 

McClatchie, Rev. T. 

hr 


Jesus, J. A. 

por 

h 

McDonald, James 

ii 


Johnston, Alex. R. ab 

hr 

h 

McEwen,- 


h 

Jollbhoy Cursetjee, 

par 


McGregor, Alexander 

hr 

h 

Jones, T. 

hr 

h 

McMinnis, H. 

t* 


Jones, G. R. G. 

«» 

h 

McIntosh, C. 

ii 


Jumoojee Nasserwanjee 

par 


McIntyre, W. 

ii 


Just, jr., Leonard 

hr 

h 

MacKenzie, J. 

ii 

s 

Just, Leonard 

ii 

h 

McSwvnev, P. f. 

ii 

h 

Kay, Duncan J. 

ii 

h 

Macculloch, Alexander 

it 

s 

Kay, William 

ii 

c 

Macfarlane, A. 

hr 


Kennedy, K. Mck- 


h 

Maclehose, James 

tv 

h 

Rennedy, H. H. 

n 

c 

McDonald, J. C. 

it 

ch 

Kerr, Crawford, and fam. 

ii 

h 

McKnight, T. and fam. 

it 

h 

KilBer, James 

i» 

h 

Mackay, Hugh 

tt 

h 

Kimball, John E. ab 

am 


Macgowan, D. J., m. d. aud fam. am n 

King, Charles W. and family „ 

m 

Maclvor, William W. 

hr 

h 

King, James R. 

n 


Mackean, T. W. L. 

it 

h 

King, William H. 

li 


Macgregor, Francis C. 

tt 

c 

King, F. A. 

hr 

h 

Macleod, M. D. 



Kinsley, W. T. ab 

br 


MacMurray, J. 

tt 

h 

Kinsman, N. and family 

am 

m 

MacPherson, A. W. 

ti 

h 

Kirby, Thomas 

hr 

h 

Mahomedbhoy Alloo 

moh 


Kreyenhagen, Julius 

g” 


Maneckjee Buijorjee 

par 


Laing, R. 


c 

Maneckjee Pestonjee 

If 


Lam ph on a, Robert 

hr 


Manackjee Nanabhoy, 

par 


Lamont, John 

•i 

h 

Mangieri, Rev. Jerome 

ital 


Lane, Thomas A. 

n 

h 

Marcussen, P. and family 


h 

Lane, W. 

n 

h 

Marjoribanks, Samuel 


c 

Lapraik, Douglas 

ii 

h 

Markwick, Charles 

ft 

h 

Lattey, Joseph 

„ 

h 

Martin, Robert M. 

•t 

h 

Lay, G. Tradescant 

ii 

f 

Martin, H. 


h 

Layton, T. H. and family 

ii 

n 

Matheson, Alex. 

„ 

h 
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Matbeson, Donald „ 

Matheson, William „ 

MathifOD| A. M* ,, 

Matthyasen, and family „ 

Meadows, Thomas T. „ 

Medhurst, Rev. W. H., d.o. &fam. 
MedhursLir., Walter H. hr 

Melrose, William „ 

Melville, Archibald tt 

Mercer, W. T. „ 

Meredith, William 8. „ 

Merwanjee Ednljee, far 

Meufing, W. A. gar 

Michell, E. hr 

M.Ies, William Harding „ 

Millar, John „ 

Miller, U. 

Milne, Rev. W. C. ah tt 

Miln, James „ 

Mitchell, W. H. 

Modderman Tonco dut 

Mohamedally Mohotabhoy mok 

Moller, Edmund ham i 

Moore, William am 

Moore, Philips hr 

Morrison, M. Crofton hr 

Moses, Gelauston am 

Moses, Joseph „ 

Moss, Alexander hr 

Moul, Henry tt 

Muir, T. D. „ 

Mullady, D. „ 

Murray, J. A. „ 

Muloo Doongur mok 

Mur, J. Manuel peruv 

Murray, C. W. hr 

Mur row, Y. J. „ 

Mylne, J. „ 

Nanabhoy Hormusjee, par 

Napier, George hr 

Nasserwanjee Dhunjeebhoy, par 
Nasserwanjee Ardasser, „ 

Neave, Thomas D. hr 

Nesserwanjee Bhicajee, „ 

Nesserwanjee Dorabjee, „ 

Newman, Edward „ 

Nicol,- „ 

Niven,- „ 

Norris, G. N. „ 

Noronha, J. M. por 

Nowrosjee Nesserwanjee, par 

Nye, jr., Gideon am 

Nye, Clement ,, ; 

Nye, Thomas S. H. t , 

Oakley, Hersce „ 

Oswald, Richard hr 

Outeiro, J. M. de por 

Palmer, J. br 

Pallanjee Dorabjee, pur 

Pallanjee Nasserwanjee Patel, par 


Pareira, E. por h 

Parker, Rev'. P., n. o. and fam. am o 
Psrkes, Harry S. hr h 

Parkin, William W. am c 

Pattullo, Stewart E. „ c 

Pedder, Willian, r. it. „ h 

Peerbhoy Khalckhdin mok 

Peerbboy Yacoob, tt 

Perkins, George am 

Pereira, Ignacio d’A. por h 

Pereira, Ignacio P. « „ h 

Pereira, Manuel L. R. „ h 

Pestonjee Dinshaw par 

Pestonjee Merwanjee „ 

Pestonjee Byramiee Cohola „ 
Pestonjee Nanabhoy „ 

Pestonjee Nowrajee Powchajee par 

Pestonjee Hormusjee Camajee „ 

Pestonjee Jamsetjee „ 

Pestonjee Rustomjee Hnke^n „ 

Pestonjee Rustomjee „ 

Peirce, W. P. am m 

Piecope, W. N. hr b 

Piecope, T. C. „ c 

Pestonjee Ruttonjee „ 

Pett, George hr h 

Phillips J. „ h 

Pilcher- „ h 

Pitcher, M. W. „ h 

Poidevin, G. F. „ h 

Ponder, Stephen c 

Pope, John „ h 

Porter, J. am h 

Porter, F. P. hr h 

Porter, D. „ s 

Power, J. C. „ 

Prendergast, John ab „ 
Prescott, W. S. am 

Proctor, Daniel „ 

Proctre, E. S. h 

Prosh, J. L. hr b 

Pyke, William „ s 

Pyke, T. W. „ h 

Rjmgel, Floriano A. por h 

Rangel, Sejresmundo „ c 

Rawle, S. B. am 

Rawson, S. hr h 

Read, 8. W. 

Ready, John „ h 

Reinedios, F. por h 

Remedies, J. B. „ h 

Reynvaan, H. G. J. and fam. du m 
Ribeiro, J. C. V. por h 

Ribeiro, Lauriano V. „ h 

Rickett, John, and family hr m 

Ripley,-and family 

Ritchie, A. A. and family am m 

Ritson, John hr s 

Rivoire Aime fir c 

Roberts, Rev. L J. am c 
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6 List of Foreign Residents in China. 


Roberts, Joseph L. 

«• 

c 

Roberts, Oliver E. 

n 

c 

Robertson, Daniel B 

t« 

s 

Robertson, J. 

hr 

h 

Robertson, A. 

«» 

h 

Roa kelly, Thomas 

am 

h 

Rolfe, R. H. 

hr 


Ross, G. 


h 

Routh, L. 

,, 


Rowland, T. H. 


h 

Roza, Juzino ad 

por 

h 

Rozario, F. 

por 

h 

Rnstomjee Burjorjec Chinoy par 


Rustomjee Byramjee 

par 


Rutter, Henry 

hr 


Ruttonjee Hromusjee 



Ruttomjee Framjee 

%% 


Rustomjee Framjee 

•» 


Rueden, A. W. G. 

hr 

c 

Ruttonjee Camajee 

•t 


Ryan, James 

Rych, W. J. 

mm 

c 

Ryder, Charles 

hr 


Sauer, Charles 

ger 

m 

Saunders, Frederick 

hr 

h 

Scheel, Augustus 

ger 


8cott, Adam 

hr 

h 

8cotL William 

** 

h 

8ennvan Bagel* M. Z. and fam. du 

Shaw, Charles 

hr 

8 

Sbawuckshaw Rustomjee 

par 


Shelley, A. E. 

hr 

h 

Shepard, George 

** 


Shepard, John 

•t 


8huck, Rev. J. L. and fam. 

am 

h 

Sillivan, G. G. 


a 

Silva, A. 

por 

h 

Silva, Candido 

•r 

fa 

Silva, M. 

ii 

c 

Silva, Q. 

H 

c 

Silverlock, John 

hr 

h 

Silveira, Albino da 

por 


Sinclair, John, 

hr 


Sinclairs, C. A. 

•t 

n 

Birr, C. H and fam. 

it 

h 

Skinner, John ab 

t» 


Small, Alexander A. 

ft 

h 

Smith, Alexander 


c 

Smith, F. 

it 

h 

Smith, Thomas S. 

tt 


Smith, J. C. 

ft 


Smith, J. Mackrill 

tt 

c 

Smith, John, and family 

*« 

m 

Smith, Henry H. 



Smith, James 

»* 

h 

Smith, Rev. George 

tt 


Smith, Gilbert, and family 

ft 

m 

Somjee Visram 

mok 


Sorabjee Byramjee 

par 


Sorabjee Framjee 

n 



Sorabjee Rustomjee par 

Souza, Atanazio por 

Souza, Florencio „ 

Spencer, Charles 
Spooner, Daniel N. am 

Spring, Francis hr 

St. Croix, George „ 


St Croix, Edward A. „ 

St Croix, N. de „ 

St George. J. P. „ 

Stanton, Rev. V. and family hr 
Stevenson, James „ 

Stephenson, ft. „ 

Steven, D. „ 

Stewart, P. and family 
Stewart, T. „ 

Stewart, W. „ 

StiU, C. F. 

Strachan, Robert „ 

Strachan, Adam F. „ 

Strachan, George „ 

Stronacb, Rev. A. and fam. „ 


Sterling, Paul 1. „ 

Strocker, C. K. „ 

Sturgis, James P. am 

Sullivan, George, and fam. hr 
Sumsordin Ahabhoy, mok 

Sword, John D. and family am 
Syme, T. D. hr 

Tarrant William „ 

Tayor, Edwards 
Thom, Robert „ 

Tiederaan, jr., P. and fam. du 

Tiedeman, J. H. „ 

Tiers, C. H. and family am 

Townsend, jr., P. and fam. „ 

Trott, John B. „ 

Trotter, G. A. hr 

Tulloch, J. „ 

Twist, Charles „ 

Taylor, Jno „ 

Ullett, R. B. 


Vacher W. H 

Van Basel, J. M. S. and fam. du 
Van Loflfelt, Joaquim P. du 

Van Rych, W. J. H. du 

Vesey, S. and family „ 

Vincent, T. C. B. 

Wade, John, and family „ 

Walker, Alexander „ 

Walker, J. 

Walker, Jas. Thomas „ 

Warden, Edmund „ 

Wardley, W. H. 

Waterhouse, B, „ 

Watkin, C. „ 

W ay, Rev. R. Q. and fam. am 

Weiss,- ger 

Welch, James „ 

White, James, and fam. „ 


Jan. 


c 

h 


h 


h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

m 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

a 

h 


n 

h 

h 

c 

h 

c 

h 

h 

h 

h 

c 

m 


h 

f 

h 

h 

ch 

h 

n 

h 

h 
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Whitney, A. 

am 

Wilhelmy, Martin 

gtr 

Wilkinson, Alfred 

hr 

Williams, S. Wells ab. 

am 

Wilson, Craven 

br 

Winchester, Charles A. 

H 

Winslow, G. R. 

am 

Wise, John 

br 

Woodherry, Charles 

am 

Woods, F. 

br 


Wood, John 

br. 

1. 

Woolner, J. 

n 

h 

Wolcott, Henry 

am 


Wynch, J. H. 

br 

H 

Wysman, L. 

du 

111 

Xavier, J. dos Anjos 

por 

h 

Young, Peter ab 

„ 


Young A J. 

»• 

c 

Young, Rev. W. and fain. 

„ 

ii 

Yvanvich, E. and fain. 

ital 

h 


LIST or COMMERCIAL IIOCSES, AGENTS, &C. 

WITH ItAMKS OF PA RTNLRtf, ASSISTANTS, dtC. 


A A. Ritchie. 

A. dk D. Furdoonjek. 

Ardaseer Furdoonjee. 

Julbhoy Cursetjee. 

Anderson, Chalmers dk Co. 

James S. Anderson. 

Patrick Chalmers (England). 
James D. Park. 
Augustine Heard dk Co. 

Augustine Heard (U. States). 
Geo. B. Dixwell. 

John Heard. 

Joseph L. Roberts. 

Oliver E. Roberts. 

Bell dk Co. 

William Bell. 

Sir G.G.deH.Larpent, br. (Eng.) 
Alfred Wilkinson. 

J. Mackrill Smith. 

Archibald Melville. 

T- Dale 
Richard Gibbs. 

Benjamin Sears. 

Bou stead dk Co. 

Edward Bouslead. 

Benjamin Butler (Manila). 
Gustav C. Schwabe (Liverpool) 
Adam Sykes (Singapore). 

R. Aspinall, jr. 

Martin Wilhelmy. 

W. Hutchinson. 

W. C. Farquhar. 

Francis B Birley. 

Buvet. Brothers, dk Co. 

C. Bovet (absent). 

Louis Bovet 

L. A. Jeanncret ( absent) 
Burd, Lange dk Co. 

John Burd. 

Mads Lange (Bally). 

D. L. Procter 

S. W. Roes. 

VOL. -XIV I 


Bush dk Co. 

E. T. Bush. 

Edward 11 m ley 

T. F. Giles. 

C. S. Compton. 

Spencer Compton 

C. H Hart. 

C. Markwick (auctioneer. 

C. W. Bowra. 

C. V. Gillespie. 

Charles Shaw. 

| J. H. Winch 

.Cawasjee Palunjf.e. 

I Cooverjee Bomanjee 

ICawasjee Shapoorjee Taback dkCo. 
Cawasjee Shapoorjee. 

Dadabhoy Pestonjee. 

Manuckjee Pestonjee. 

Pestonjee Nanabhoy. 

Cawasjee Shapoorjee Lungrana. 
Cawasjee Shapoorjee L. 
Pestonjee Jamsetjee. 

Hormusjee Jamasjee. 

Framjee Shapoorjee Lungrana 
Pestonjee Byramjce. 

Dadabhoy Br rjorjee. 

Manuckjee Burjorjee. 

Pestonjee Rultonjee Shroff. 
Burjorjee Sorabjee. 
Dhunjeebhoy Dadabhoy. 
Sorabjee By ram jet*. 

D ADABHO-V N FSSKRVV A N J EeM OD Ydfc Co. 

Dadabhay Mormusjee. 

Burjorjee Framjee. 

Dhunjeebhoy Hormusjee 
Rustomjee Burjorjee. 

D. dk C. Nanabhoy. 

Pestonjee Dhunjeebhoy. 
Dhunjeebhoy Dosabhoy. 
Sorabjee Rustomjee 
1). St M. Rustomjee dfc Co 

Dadabhoy Rustomjee (absent) 
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Manackjce Rustoinjee (absent) 
Merwanjee Jeejeebhoy (absent) 
Dhunjeebhoy Byramjee. 
Dadabhoy Byramjee. 

Paltinjee Nusserwanjee Putel. 
Nesserwanjce Bhicajee. 
Jainoojee Naserwanjee. 
Dadabhoy Hoosaujee. 
Nesserwanjee Ardaseer. 

Cursetjee Dhunjeebhoy. 
Nesserwanjee Dhunjeebhoy. 
Nowrojee Nesserwanjee. 
Pestonjee Ardaseer. 

Muucherjee Eduljee. 

Dent At Co. 

Lancelot Dent. 

George T. Braine. 

William Leslie. 

Hon. F. C. Drummond. 

John Dent. 

VV. H. Harton. 

M. W. Pitcher. 

Edward Pereira. 

J. Bowman. 

J. Caldecot Smith. 

A. de Rocha. 

Dallas At Co. 

Stephen Ponder. 

F. Chapman. 

J. Butt. 

Dickens At Co. 

Francis Dickens. 

-St. George. 

Dirom, Gray At Co. 

W. F. Gray. 

R. Dirom, (absent). 

F. M. Davidson (absent). 

W. T. Hunter, (absent). 

W. W. Dale. 

C. Ryder. 

D. Potter. 

W. Ellis. 

J. Hodgson. 

Dosabhoy Hormusjke Dolawkhow. 
Rationjee Framjee. 

Dadabhoy Jamsetjee. 

EtiMUND Mol.LEU. 

Edward Farnco.mh. Notary Public.. 
Solicitor, Attorney and Proctor ol 
the Supreme Court ; also Coroner 
of Hongkong. 

Edwari* Nkwman, (auctioneer). 
Emery iV Frazar. 

Fearon At Son. 

Christopher Fearon. 

Charles Fearon. 

Fisciier Win. is At Co. 

Joseph Bates, Jr. ( England) 
Dames Will's, i / In gIn ttd). 
j\l. Pi seller. 


W. A. Men ting 
J. F. Glew. 

Fletcher, Larkins At Co. 

Angus Fletcher. 

D. Fletcher. 

George Findlay. 

A. M. Cortella. 

Fox, Rawson At Co. 

T. S. Rawson (absent). 
William Blenkin. (absent) 
Arthur J. Empson. 

Samuel Rawson. 

A. Staple. 

W. H. Luce. 

Thomas Longshaw. 

G. R Jones. 

I. d’Almeida Pereira. 
William Kay. 

Framjee Jamsktjee. 

F. Funck. 

Fryer At Lane. 

Gibb, Livingston, At Co. 

W. P. Livingston. 

T. A. Gibb. 

Joseph G. Livingston 
John Skinner. 

T. Jones. 

John Silverlock 
John D. Gibb. 

George Gibb. 

Joad B. dos Remedies. 
Heerjekrhoy Rustomjek. 

Framjee fleerajee. 
Shavuckshavv Rastomjee. 
Pestonjee Rustoinjee. 
Rustomjee Framjee. 

Framjee Nowrojee. 

Henry Thomson Ac Co. 

Henry Moul. 

Henry, Humphreys, Co. 

A. de Encamarao 
Hegan At Co. 

Joseph Hegan. ( England) 
William Gillmun. (England) 
Augustus Carter. 

William Brown. 

Robert Ker. 

Mr. Gnrefa. 

Samuel Hill. 

John T. Cuvilher. 
Holliday, Wise, A* Co. 

John Holliday, (absent) 

John Wise. { Hongkong) 

R. J. Farhridge. (England) 
VV. Pyke. 

John Shepard. 

II. B Brnhain. 

F Hindlev 

H Bremringe 
J"hu Ilitson 
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Hormusjee Framjee. 

Rustomjee Byrarajee. 

Pestonjee Dinshawjee, 

Cursetjee Ruatomjee. 
Hormusjee ByramJee. 

Burjoriee Hormusjee. 

Nanabnoy Hormusjee. 
Hormusjee Cawasjee. 

Hughesdon, Calder, A Co. 

Charles Hughe s don. 

Alexander Calder. 

Henry Rutter. 

L A. Reguinot. 

William Sutler. 

Isaac M. Bull. 

John S. Bruen. 

Jardine. Matheson A Co. 

Alexander Matheson. 

Andrew Jardine (absent). 
Donald Matheson. 

David Jardine. 

William Stewart. 

Baretto, B. A. 

Baretto, J. A. 

Bowring, J. C. 

Compton, J. B. 

Dallas, A. G. (Shanghai): 
Forbes, Duncan (Amoy)\ 
Goddard, J. 

Grant, J. ( Shanghai) 
Howell, Augustus 
Humpston, Gervas 
Jackson, John Amoy. 
Jardine, Joseph 
Maciver, William 
Macpherson, Alex. 
Matheson, W. 

Outeiro, Jose d ’ 

Rangel, F. A. 

Rolfe, R. H. 

Silveira, A. P. 

Still, C. F. 

Jamieson, How A. Co. 

J. F. Edger. 

G. Jamieson (Glasgow). 

John Gifford (Calcutta). 

William Henry. 

William Melrose. 

A. Walker. 

Jamel Ryan. 

J. P. Sturgis. 

J. Jarvie. 

J. A. Durran, Jr. 


{John N. Alsop Griswold. 

John Smith. 

John D. Sword & Co. 

John D. Sword. 

John B. Trott. 

William Groves. 
Kennedy Mac gk eg or A Co. 

L. Just. 

L. Just, Jr. 

Douglas Lapraik. 
Lattky A Co. 

Lindsay A Co. 

H. H. Lindsay (Eng). 
Crawford Kerr. 

Adolphus S. Drysdale (absent). 
H. Dundas. (absent). 
Walter Davidson. 

W. Fryer. 

T. Buxton. 

E. Gonsalves. 

T. Vincent. 

M. J. Senn van Basel. 

M. Ford A Co. 

Maclean, Dearie, A Co. 

-Maclean (Bombay). 

-Dearie (London). 

R. H. Hunter. 

R. R. Calvert. 

W. C. Clarke. 
Jehengeer. 

J. de Noronha. 
Macvicar A Co. 

J. Macvicar (Eng.) 

D. L. Burn, (absent) 

Gilbert Smith. 

Rodney Fisher. 

Thos. D. Neave, 

W. C LeGette. 

Henry Fessenden. 

C. Milne. 

A. Grandpre. 

J. Campos. 

McEwen A Co. 

M. McEwen. 

A. M. Mathieson. 

Merwanjee Eduljee. 

Murrovv A Co. 

D. C. Mackey, (Calcutta). 

Y. J. Murrow. 

Charles W. Murray, 

! J. Leffler. 

W. N. Piccope. 

N. Duus. 


Adhemar Durran. 

John Cairns. (Ed. of the Hongkong 
Register). 

John Carr. (Ed. of the Friend of 
China. 


J. Piris Pereira. 
Nye, Parein, A Co. 

Gideon Nye, Jr. 
William W. Parkin. 
Clement D. Nye. 
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If H Wvtm 'mkmtwfy 
I fe &** 

iMM A 

K H 

r 4 Kim, 
f>l»l*W| A 6»- 
|U M/4 0>*aM t 
f>M f>«u41 

Pm>«* irt u« Him 

FiuKiti Ci»» A Co 
Y+*/0t\p* Merwu^ee fBomkmf, 
Pal nnf+> Dorah/-*- Ran*-* 

Ro*t/>mjee. (lUnmbcfj 
H 'i*U*u)r* X oxen* tnye*.(Rom.) 
Un/tMMt Ja*n*etj*e. 
Romance* Manrberje*. 

V A D KiiMWAViu Caia A Co. 

Pe*t/mjee Xowrojee. 

D'/raby#' Nuterwanjee. 
Dadabhoy Ne*serwanjee. 
pMTOViKK CvifCT/CK Mof»r 
llormuij^ Pestonjee. 

Fra irijee Hormuajee. 

P Tow *»r.*t>, Jr. (auctioneer). 

Angelo da Hilra. 

Pmili.i rn. Mooar, A Co. 
ltifHR"«ri, WoiTHimoR A Co. 

William Rathbone, Jr. (U pool). 
H (r. Rathbone. 

J Worthington. 

H» »xvaa , < A Co 

11 G. J. Reyn van. 

P T. H Silveira, 

F. 11. Phillip*. 

It KnwAttb*. 

It i ri.r. v, H*f it if A Co. 

Iti'• sell A. Co. 


«< > ir 
M 2»i.TJu 

* J G!«** 

E €r5!TX 

K.*m Leeua. 

E-.tt:».o Hioi sjxeC mm A Co. 
Ka3w«e Bi rn e « C. . AmT) 
Dowivmtt Htnwace 
Pmteaee Hinwnf. 

Soa>«« Frxayt Cnii* 

S W. Coutoci 
T un B>>:l*» A C*l 
C H T*er*- 
H F Bo^rre 
R P be Sim. 

Tcow A Co. 

W Taottm ahraf). 

T. W L Mackna 
P D-dreon 

A. McCmiloeh- (Skng ) 
John H. Can nan. 

D J. Kar. 

Craven Wilson, (Siaiqr) 

R U af 

E. H Levin. 

A. Small. 

W. A T. Gemjicll A Co 

Wiliam Gemmell (*J#Mf). 
Henry R. Harker. 

R Stracban. 

Adam Scott. 

W. F. Bevan. 

Frederick Woods. 
George Napier. 
WrTnoar A. Co. 

William S. Wetmnre (.V. V.) 
Samuel Wetmore, Jr. 

N. Kinsman. 

S. B Rawle. 

William Moore. 

Charles F. Howe. 

Joseph C. Anthon, 
Stephen T. Baldwin. 

J. T Gilman. 

F. Gutierris. 


Warren Delano, Jr 
Paul H Forbes, 

.1 T Gilman, 

J> N Spooner, 

Edward Delano. 

W II King 

H .1 If.ilium, 
George Perkins, 
Robert S Sturgis. 
F. A. Hillard 
E. A. Low, 

S Itangel. 


W. Lane. 

C. LI. vd. 

Wiu.iam Scott. 

C. Gutierris. 

W. H. Frank yn. (auctioneer) 
Jy. Viera Ribeiro. 
W. P. Pierce. 

Pierce W. Graves. 
'Wolcott Bates A Co. 

| V e\ sky A Co. 

James Veysey. 

Julius <\ Peiver. 
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Colonial Government of Hongkong. 


i:l 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT OF HONGKONG. 


His Excellency 
John Francis Davis, 
Major-gen. D’Aguilar, c. B. 
W. T. Mercer, Esq. 


Governor and Commander in 
chief, 

Lieutenant Governor, 

Private Sec. to H. E. the gov. 


Supreme Court of Judicature . 

The Hon. Joiin W. Hulme, Esq. Chief Justice, 

Hon. Paul Ivy Sterling, Esq. Attorney General, 

Robert Dundas Cay, Esq. Registrar, 

P. McSwyney, Deputy Registrar, 

H. Leggett, * Clerk to the Judge and Court, 

D. R. Caldwell, Interpreter. 

Colonial Secretary's Office. 

The hon. Frederick W. A. Bruce, Colonial Secretary, 

L. d’Almada e Castro, 

George A. Trotter, 

J. M. d’Almada e Castro, 

Charles W. Gibbons, 

Rev. Charles GutzlafF, 


Chief Clerk, 

Clerks. 

Secretary in the Chinese De¬ 
partment. 


Colonial Treasurer's Department. 

Hon. Robert M. Mart;n, Esq. Colonial Treasurer, 
W. T. Mercer, Esq. Assistant Treasurer, 

James Collins, Clerk. 


Auditor-General and Clerk of Councils. 


A. E. Shelley, Esq. 

F. Smith, 

John Ready, 


Auditor General and Clerk of 
Councils, 

Clerk to the Clerk of Councils, 
Clerk to the Auditor, 


Rev. V. Stanton, Colonial Chaplain. 

Chief Magistrate of Police and Sheriff. 

Hon. Major William Caine, Chief Magistrate of Police, iVc. 

J Assistant Magistrate of Police at 
Victoria, 

W. H. Miles, Clerk. 


Assistant Magistrate of Police at Chekchu. 

C. B. Hili .ter, Esq. Assistant Magistrate of Police, 

A. L. Inglis, Clerk. 

Surveyor General's Department. 


Alex. T. Gordon Esq. (absent), 
Charles St. Geo. Cleverly, Esq. 


Surveyor General, 

^ Acting Surveyor General and As- 
f sistant .Sur\eyor, 
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List of Officers* of the General Staff', Sfc. 


John Pope, 

William Tarrant, 
S. J. Cooke, 

M. Bruce, 


Civil Engineer and Clerk of 
Works, 

Clerk of Registry of Deeds, 
Clerk, 

Inspector of Roads. 


Harbor Master and Marine Magistrate . 


Lieut. William Peddkr, r. n. 

A. Lena, 

E. Micliell, 


Harbor Master and Marine Ma¬ 
gistrate, 

Assistant Harbor Master, 

Clerk, 


S. Fearon, Esq. 

Charles Bolt, 
James Stevenson, 


S Registrar-gencral and Collector 
of Revenue. 

i Clerks. 


F. Dill, M. D., 


F. Spring, 
J. Palmer, 


Colonial Hospital Surgeon. 

Post Office Department . 

Acting Post-master, 

Clerk. 


LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL STAFF, 
CORPS, DETACHMENTS AND DEPART¬ 
MENTS SERVING IN CHINA. 


ISLAND OF HONGKONG. 

General staff. 

The hon. major-general D’Aguilar, c. b., commanding in China. 
Lieut. C. L. D’Aguilar, Royal artillery, assistant military secretary 

and aid-de-camp. 

Capt. J. Bruce, 18th (R. I.) regiment, assistant adjutant general. 
Capt. H. T. D’Aguilar, Grenadier guards, assistant quar. mast. gen. 
Capt. R. N. Faunce, 2d regt. M. N. I., staff officer Madras troops, 
and officiating deputy judge advocate. 

GARRISON STAFF AT VICTORIA. 

Brigadier Chesney, commandant, commanding artillery in China. 
Lieut. J. D. Smyth, 98th regiment, station staff officer. 

MEDICAL STAFF. 

Surgeon J. Thomson, superintending surgeon. 

Assfst. surcTeon, W. C. B. Eatwell, and medical store keeper. 
Second cla°ss staff surgeon, Edmonston, surgeon to the staff. 

COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT. 

W Miller, esq., deputy commissary general 
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O. Goldsmith, esq., assistant commissary general. 

L. Routh, esq., deputy assistant commissary general. 

F. S. Carpenter, esq., deputy assistant commissary geueral. 

ENGENEER DEPARTMENT. 

Br.-major E. Aldrich, superintendent public works and surveyor. 
Lieut. J. B. Collinson, executive engineer. 

Lieut. J. Montresor, 98th regiment, assistant executive engineer. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. George Pett, store keeper 1st class. 

Mr. Arthur Boate, deputy store keeper 1st class. 

Mr. Theodore S. Ford, ‘2d clerk. 

BARRACK DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut.-col. 11. H. Farquharsou, barrack master 1st class. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

Lieutenant P. S. Parsons. 
Lieutenant E. J. Patterson. 
Assistant surgeon Duggan. 

h. m. 98tii regiment. 


Lieut.-colonel A. C. Gregory, commanding. * 


Major William Roberts. 
Capt. J. C. A. Dunbar. 
„ Daniel Rainier. 

„ J. M Jeffery. 
Lieut. J. A. Street. 

„ P. Shelton. 

„ F. Peyton. 

„ J. A. Macdonald. 
„ A. F. Steele. 

„ T. C. Dunbar. 

,, H. T. Richmond. 
Ensign R. Young. 

„ M. Batt. 

„ M. Dillon. 

„ H. W. Stroud. 

„ O Latouche. 


Ensign R. Reid. 

,, Fresson. 

„ Brown. 

Paymaster capt. E. Ilunler. 
Adjutant lieut. E. Grantham. 
Quar. master J. Fagan. 

Surgeon C. Cowen. 

Assist, surg. E. D. Batt. 

„ ,, Cromelin. a*nj.ii *nny 

,. ,, Bingham. army. 

„ „ Fletcher. M»dru army. 

Staff ass. surg. Douse. 

„ „ Batley. 

,, ,, Smith. 

„ „ Macnamarah. 


4tii regiment m. n. i. 


Capt. F. J. Fischer. 

„ J. E. Glynn. 

Lieut, and br.-cnpt. J. Dods. 
Lieut. G. W. N. Dunlop. 

„ P. R. J. Wood. 

J. Denton 


Lieut. J. J. Brine. 

„ W. J. Jones. 

Ensign J. F. A. Plant. 

,, G. J. S. Fireman. 

Asst, surgeon W. Traill, m. d. 
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CHUSAN FIELD FORCE. 

Staff ; 

Brigadier Campbell, c. b., commanding. 

Lieutenanl E. Haythorne, 98th regiment, brigade major. 
Captain D. Bamfield; 56th B. N. I., military magistrate. 
Lieutenant L. Shadwell, 98th regiment, Chinese interpreter. 

COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT. 

II. Green, esq., deputy assistant commissary general. 

ENGENEER DEPARTMENT. 

Lieutenant J. Hitchins, executive engineer. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. J. E. C. Tetley, 1st clerk. 

H. M. 18th R. I. REGIMENT. 
Lieut.-colonel J. Cowper, commanding. 


Major J. Gralton. 

Capt. F. Wigston. 

,, Lord Cochrane. 

,, J. W. Graves. 

Lieut, and br.-capt. C. Dunbar. 
Lieut. J. J. Wood. 

,, T. Martin. 

,, F. Armstrong. 

,, H. D. Burrell. 

„ E. W. Sargent. 

,, J. M. Elliott. 

„ H. A. Ward. 

„ H. J. Mason. 


Lieut. W. II. Graves. 

,, R. Farrer. 

Ensign W. B. Graham. 

,, H. Jamres. 

„ R. J. Ivin. 

„ C. T. Kelly. 

„ E. Jones. 

„ Macdonald. 

Adjutant lieut. W. T. Bruce. 
Quarter master G. Peel. 
Assistant surgeon J. Stewart. 

,, „ A. Ferguson. 


MADRAS ARTILLERY 

Captain J. Back, commanding. 

Lieut. H. E Hicks. | Assist, surgeon W. Johnston. 

2d regiment m. n. i. 


Lieut.-colonel J. R. Luard. c. b.. commanding. 


Capt. and br.-major R. Shirreff. 
„ T. Back. 

,, H. Stewart. 

Lieut, and br.-capt. E. Green. 

„ G. Carr. 

„ J. F. Erskine. 


Lieut. S. Mainwaring. 

Ensign W. Touch. 

,, II. Acton. 

,, E. A. B. Travers. 

,, J. Brown. 

Surgeon W. G. Maxwell, m. d. 


KULUNGSU GARRISON. 

Garrison staff. 

Major E. Haldane, 4th Regiment M. N. I., commanding. 

Lieut, and Br.-captain J. M. Johnstone, 4th Regt. M. N. 1., station 
staff ollicer 


i 

I 
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Lieut. C. J. Colling wood, Madras Artillery, barrack master. 

Asst. Surg. W. R. Gingell, 2d Regt. M. N. I., Chinese interpreter. 


Commissariat Department. 

Thomas Power, esq., acting deputy asst, commissary general. 
2d regiment m. n. i. 


Major E. Apthorp, k. s. f., commanding. 


Captain J. H. B. Congdon 
Lieut. R. Shawe. 

,, A. A. Shaw 


Lieut. S. J. M. Cunningham. 
Ensign W. M. Burroughs. 
Ass. Surgeon W. W. ft awes. 


4th regiment m. n. i. 

Captain H. Colbeck | Asst. Surgeon J. Robson, m. d. 


Establishment of H. B. M. Plenipotentiary and 


Superintendent of trade in China. 


H. E. John Francis Davis, 
dto., &c.» 

Alexander R. Johnston, Esq. 
Adam Wallace Elmslie, Esq. 
Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, 

Martin C. Morrison, 
Alexander Bird, Esq. 

Mr. William Connor, 

Mr. Horace Oakley, 

Mr. Edmund Warden 


H. M. Plenipotentiary and Su¬ 
perintendent of British trade. 
Secretary, (absent,) 
Officiating Secretary, 

Chinese Secretary, 

Assistant Chinese Secretary, 
Chief Assistant, 

Assistants. 


At Hongkong . 
\ 


H. B. Majesty's Consulate at Canton . 


Francis C. Macgregor, Esq. 
Richard Belgrave Jackson, Esq. 
Thomas Taylor Meadows, Esq. 
Mr. John Backhouse, 

Mr. Edward Fry Giles, 


Consul, 

Vice-consul, 

Interpreter, 

Senior Assistant, 

Junior Assistant. (Absent.) 


N. de S. Croix, Esq. 


Consular Agent, Whampoa. 


John Rickett, Esq. 

H. B. Majesty'i 
Rutherford Alcock, Esq. 
George G. Sullivan, Esq. 

Harry S. Parkes, Esq. 

Mr. F. L. Hertslett, 

Mr. C. A. Winchester, 

H . B. Majesty's 
George Tradesoant Lay, Es< 


Consular Agent, Macao. 
Consulate at Amoy . 

Consul, 

V ice-consul, 

Interpreter, 

(Acting) Senior Assistant, 
Junior Assistant, 

Consulate at Fuchdu . 
i. Consul, 
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List of Foreign Consuls in China. 


—- Vice-consul, 

■■ * Interpreter, 

Mr. Joseph Thomas Walker, Senior Assistant, 

Mr. W. Saunders Meredith, Junior Assistant. 

H, B. Majesty's Consulate at Ningpo . 
Robert Thom, Esq. Consul, 

Temple Hilliard Layton, Esq. Vice-consul, 

C. A. Sinclair, Esq. Acting Interpreter, 

Dr. Irons, Surgeon, 

Mr. Patrick Hague, Senior Assistant, 

- Junior Assistant. 


H. B. Majesty's Consulate at Shanghai. 
Capt. George Balfour, Mad. Art. Consul, 


Daniel Brooke Robertson, Esq. 
Walter Henry Medhurst, jr. Esq. 
Mr. Frederick Howe Hale, 

Mr. Frederick Harvey. 


Vice-consul, 
Interpreter, 
Senior Assistant, 
Junior Assistant. 


Jan*. 


FRENCH CONSUL IN CHINA. 


Ch. Lefebrre de Blcour 


S. A. Rivoire, 
G. M. Callery, 


Consul of the Is/ class , acting as 
French Consul in China. 
Chancelier t (abstnt.) 

Chinese Secretary. 


AMERICAN CONSULS IN CHINA. 

Paul S. Forbes, esq. Consul , Canton. 

W. P. Pierce, esq. Vice-consul and Naval Agent. 

Henry Wolcott, esq. Vice-consul^ Ningpo. 

DUTCH CONSUL IN CHINA. 

M. J. Senn Van Basel, Netherland Consul. 


PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT IN MACAO. 


H. E. Joz6 Gregorio Pegado, 
Joaquim A. de Moraes Carneiro, 
D. Niculau R. P. Borjas, 
Francisco de Assis Fernandes, 

D. Geronimo Pereira de Matta, 


Governor. 

Judge. 

Bishop. 

Substitute to the Judge. 
Coadjnctor Bishop. 


Members of the Senate. 


Felippe Joze dc Freitas, 
Felippc Vieira, 


| Judges. 
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Joz£ Francisco de Oliveira, 
Francisco Joa5 Marquis, 
Monoel Duarte Bernardino, 
Joz6 Vicente George, 

Joz£ Simad dos Remedies, 
Miguel Pereira Simoens, 
Demetrio d*Araujo Silva, 


| Vereadorcs. 

Procurador. 

Treasurer. 

Clerk to Senate. 
Collector of Customs. 


Justices"of the Peace. 


Cepriano Antonio Pacheco, j Antonio 5 ^ 

Vicente Vieira Ribeiro. For Parish of St. Lourenqo. 


Commandants of the Forts. 

Lt.-col. Joaquim V. Sanches, Commandant of the Bar Fort. 
Major Ludgero J. de Faria Neves, Do. of the Monte Fort. 

Major Antonio Pereira, Do. of the Franciscan Fort. 

Major Joao Valentim Chumal, Do. of the Guia Fort. 

Major Caetano A. Lemos, Do. of the Bom PartoFort. 


Art. II. Obituary Notices of Mrs. Henrietta Shuck , of the 
American Baptist Mission in China. Communicated for the 
Repository. 

In obedience to the command of that ascended Savior who has all 
power in heaven and on earth, this departed missionary left her fa¬ 
ther’s roof, numerous and endeared connections, and native land, 
and braved the dangers of the deep and the perils of a foreign clime, 
to do what she could in teaching the gentiles the way of life and 
salvation. She relied upon his power, and enjoyed the fulfillment of 
his blessed promise, “Lo! 1 am with you a ho ay even to the end n 
Through all the varied vicissitudes of her times, she was animated 
and sustained by this promised blessing, and up to the last day of 
her life was allowed the happiness of being actively employed in her 
domestic duties and missionary work. She lived up to the very 
close of life in cheerful activity, and then, the veil being drawn 
aside, she stepped from time into eternity, entered from the church 
militant into the church triumphant.—In expectation of full details 
of her life and labors being given to the public in another form, a 
few brief notices must suffice for the present. 
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Mrs. Henrietta Shuck, the daughter of the Rev. Addison Hall, 
was born at Kilmarnock, state of Virginia, United States, on the 
28th October, 1817. Under, the influence of eminently pious parents 
and extensive Christian privileges, she, in the thirteenth year of her 
age, afforded the happiest evidences of genuine piety, and in the 
same year was baptized by the Rev. J. B. Jeter, upon profession of 
her faith, and became a member of the church of Christ. At twelve 
years of age she entered a seminary for young ladies in Fredericks¬ 
burg, Virginia, under the superintendence of Mrs. Little, a lady of 
piety and intelligence. But her father, wishing to have his children 
educated under his own inspection, soon after this procured a com¬ 
petent instructor and established a boarding school on his own pre¬ 
mises. Here the subject of these notices won, by her deligence and 
amiableness, the high esteem of her instructor and the warm love 
of her fellow students. About this time her beloved and pious 
mother died leaving six children, one a very young infant, under 
circumstances somewhat similar to those in the midst of which she 
has vanished from amongst us. In the beginning of 1835, she re¬ 
moved with her father to Richmond city, the capital of Virginia, 
where he became the general agent of the State Colinization Socie¬ 
ty, and Miss Hall entered the seminary in that city under the care 
of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Keeling. Upon leaving this seminary she 
received, unsolicited, written testimonials of the highest character. 
On the 8th of September, 1835, having long cherished the true 
spirit of missions, she was united in marriage to the Rev. J. Lewis 
Shuck, of Richmond College, and on the 22d of the same month, 
sailed from Boston in the ship Louvre, capt. Brown, for the far East. 
Besides Mr. and Mrs. Shuck, the following missionaries were fellow 
passengers iu the same ship, viz. Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Reed destined 
to the Chinese, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Davenport for the Siamese, Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Day for the Talingoos of Madras, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ingalls for the Burmese, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Haswell for the Pe- 
guans of Burmah, Rev. Mr. Abbott and Miss Macomber for the 
Karens of Burmah, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips and Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Noyes all for Orissa, south of Cal¬ 
cutta. The Rev. Mr. Malcom, as visiting agent of the American 
Baptist Board to their eastern missions, also made one of the pas¬ 
sengers. The Louvre touched at Bengal, Burmah, Penang, and 
Singapore. At this latter place Mr. and Mrs. Shuck remained four 
months, where their eldest son, now eight years old, was born. In 
September. 1S3B. they arrived in China, and remained at Macao till 
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March, 1842, when they became permanently located at Hongkong. 
Mrs. Shuck was the first American female missionary to China. 

While she made respectable advances in the literature of the 
Chinese language, her knowledge of it was chiefly confined to the 
colloquial, and she spoke it with usefulness and success. She ever 
felt it her duty to teach the children of the heathen, and from her 
first coming into the field has had more or less of them under her 
immediate tuition, and at the time of her demise she had twenty 
Chinese boys, six Chinese girls and her own four children, making in 
all thirty children, under her care aud taking her anxieties. She 
was emphatically a working missionary, and she was permitted to 
see the fruits of her disinterested toils, and was allowed to re¬ 
joice over the blessings of the spirit of God upon her instructions to 
the young. Yes! she was a successful missionary, as well as a 
laborious missionary. To her disconsolate husband she was a de¬ 
voted and affectionate wife and a help meet indeed ; to her children, 
a fond and faithful mother; and to the mission, a beloved and Highly 
valued member. 

For several months previous to the brief illness which terminated 
her earthly career, she enjoyed unusually good health, and yet she 
often expressed most singular presentiments that she should not sur¬ 
vive her approaching season of trial. In view of these premoni¬ 
tions she became more fervent in prayer and more faithful in her 
work, and for several montl she manifested a marked spirituality 
of mind, and a lovely ripeness of piety. She made her arrangements 
in view of what she believed would end her pilgrimage on earth. 
She spoke of it to her husband and to her friends, but never with 
gloomy forebodings, such was the activity of her Christian hopes. 
Even every drawer and all her little boxes, with their various articles, 
have since been found arranged with singulai neatness and order. 
A day or two after her demise the following, among other papers, 
were discovered in her writing table, and bearing evidence of having 
been written about two months previous, “ I am so strongly impressed 
with the idea that some great and calamitous event is about to befall 
me, that I cannot but write it down. What it is, God only knows. I 
feel a presentiment that something is going to take place, something 
dreadful. Oh! Lord prepare me for all that thou art preparing for 
me! Help me to take every dispensation of thy providence as for 
iny own good” At about midnight, on the 26th November before 
calling her physician, she requested her husband to join with her in 
praver, and as he took her hand and knelt bv her couch and min- 
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gled their supplications before the throne, she seemed to enjoy fel¬ 
lowship with the Father and with his son Jesus Christ. Her whole 
frame of mind was eminently prayerful and heavenly. At half past 
one o’clock she became the happy mother of a healthy son, and 
gave thanks to God for his delivering mercies, and called upon her 
friends to join her in prayer and praise. After making some maternal 
inquiries about the child, she added, “ May he be a missionary. 11 At 
this time there was full prospect of her soon being restored to her 
domestic circle where she had so long been the presiding sun. But 
God’s ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts; 
and soon a peculiar fainting and nervous prostration ensued, similar 
to what on a former occasion had indicated her near approach to 
the grave, and which now, in defience of every remedy which medi¬ 
cal skill could suggest, told the Inst beating pulse; and at 3 o’clock, 
on the morning of November 27th, her pure spirit winged its flight 
to the heavenly world, to the bosom of Him whom she loved and 
served in earth’s vale of tears. Her final exit was singularly easy, 
being attended with scarcely an apparent pain or struggle. She 
literally “entered heaven with prayer,” and in the fullest sense fell 
asleep in Jesus. She had the high privilege of passing from a day 
of willing activity and toil, in the master’s service, to an eternity 
of bliss and rest without the usual lingerings and sufferings of dis¬ 
ease. She completed the work assigned her, died in the midst 
of her labors, and finished her courre with joy. That the golden 
bowl of life has been broken b gain to her, for she indeed was ready, 
but she has left a widowed husband and five motherless children to 
mourn their irreparable loss. 

A copy of the “ Gem’s of Sacred Poetry,” presented her by her 
husband, she had long been in the habit of using as a companion to 
her Bible. Since her departure it is discovered that in this little 
relick, words , lines and whole poe?ns f on the subject of death, the 
grave and the heavenly world, are marked and underscored in pen¬ 
cil with her own hand, and some of them are singularly prophetic 
of what has been fulfilled in her passing awav. In one she says, 

'* Lord it belongs not to my care, 

Whether I die or live, 

To love and serve thee is my care, 

And this thy grace must give. 

If life be tong I will be glad. 

That I may long obey; 
f life be short 1 arn not sad, 

1 long to be away ” 
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Again she says, % 

“Oh what is life ? T’is like a flower, 

That blossoms and is gone, 

It flourishes its little hour, 

With all its beauties on 
Death comes, and like a wintry day, 

It cuts the lovely flower away. 

“ Oh! what is life ? T’is like the bow, 

That glistens in the sky, 

We love to see its colors glow; 

But while we look, they die ; 

Life fails as soon; to-day ’tis here, 

To-morrow it may disappear. 

“ Lord what is life ? If spent with thee, 

In humble praise and prayer. 

How long or short , our life may be 
We feel no anxious care. 

Though life depart, our joys shall last. 

When life and all its toils are past” 

Again she adopted the following as her own. 

“My times are in they hands. 

My God, I wish them there, 

My life, my friends, my soul I leave, 

Entirely to thy care. 

“ My times are in they hand, 

I always trust in thee. 

And after death at thy right hand, 

I shall forever be.” 

Religious services having been conducted at the house by the Rev. 
Dr. Devan, her remains were borne to their final resting place by the 
European Police corps (who made special application for the privi¬ 
lege of doing so) followed by an unusually large number of persons 
both foreign and native. "Die Rev. Mr. Brown made an appro¬ 
priate address at the grave and offered prayer. All who knew her 
loved her. On the Sabbath following, at 11 a. m., the Rev. Mr. 
Gillespie of the Lon. Mis. Soc. preach.'! at Hongkong with special 
reference to the event, from the text, “ blessed are the dead that die 
in the Lord,” &.C., &c.; the Rev. Mr. Dean at night at the Queen’s 
Road Chapel, from the promise, “ Lo, I ?*/. with you alway even unto 
the endand at Macao, the Rev. Mr Lc wrie of the American Pres. 
M ission from the text, “ Ye shall know hereafter,” &.c. All the Chi¬ 
nese services of the same Sabbath, in connection with the Baptist 
Mission, were made to bear directly on the subject, and the myste¬ 
rious Jehovah has already caused good spiritual results to ensue. 

Mrs. Shuck’s religious character was marked by strongest faith, 
and there have been some remarkable and direct answers to her 
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fervent prayers. She was punctual in her private devotions, and 
warmly believed in a minute as well as in an all comprehensive Pro¬ 
vidence. It was her constant delight to commit all her interests for 
time and eternity to the care of her Heavenly Father. 

In her domestic relations she was happy, kind, and true to her 
trust, and shed light and happiness upon the circle over which she 
presided. As a wife and a mother she was most affectionate, faithful 
and devoted. Her solicitude for the welfare of her family though 
intense was coupled with a sweet resignation to the divine will, and 
a hearty committal of all her loved ones to the care of the Christan’s 
God. That fond maternal care for these defenseless babes was 
mingled with peaceful thoughts of confiding trust in that kind Father 
in Heaven, who had provided for herself when a motherless child, 
and who had been her guide in riper years. For the proper training 
and spiritual good of her children she cherished the keenest anxie¬ 
ties, but notwithstanding her numerous and iesponsible duties to her 
own ofFsping she ceased not to labor, though with a delicate constitu¬ 
tion, for the children of the heathen and the destitute around her; 
and how many t both among the native and foreign community here, 
will ever have occasion to think of her either as a spiritual guide, or 
as a friend indeed ! She blended in admired proportions the lovely 
Christian, the intelligent lady, and the gospel laborer. In her 
Missionary capacity she was indeed a bright ornament, and dis¬ 
covered an active mind and a judicious judgment, and was a safe 
counsellor. The success of her husband’s labors, and the prosperity 
of the Mission with which she was connected, may in no small 
degree be attributed, under God, to the wisdom of her counsels, the 
zeal of her endeavors, and the fervency of her prayers. She wrote 
considerable, and her compositions were characterized by simplicity, 
ease and elegance. Her prayerfulness, her faith, and her habitual 
confidence in God, mingled in an interesting manner with all her 
anxieties, cares, toils, and joys of life. In all her ways she emphatical¬ 
ly acknowledged God, and she believed that He directed her paths. 

The day previous to her departure she wroiv two long letters, one 
to her former Pastor, and the other to her Richmond preceptress, 
each breathing a spirit of thankfulness, resignation, and Christian 
hope, affording an additionally consoling balm to the wounded 
hearts of surviving friends. Her health was so good even a few 
hours before her departure, and her demise so sudden and to us so 
unexpected, that we find it hard to realize that she is really gone 
She hdo indeed vanished from out nghf like a meteor , but her light 
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still shineth : yes! she has vanished from our sight, yet we have so 
long been accustomed to witness her smile of joy and contentment, 
and to listen to her words of friendship, to behold her benevolent 
efforts and mingle with her hallowed devotions, that her removal 
strikes ns as a dream of the night. Like Enoch she walked with 
God, ami is not t for God took her. 

She realized the fulfillment of the promise, “ Lo I am with you 
alway even unto the end” In her childhood , in her youth , in her 
journeying s, in her lobors t in all her life , and in her peacefully tri¬ 
umphant death , this promise was verified. Those who witnessed the 
peculiar smile of joy that rested on her sainted countenance, when 
the pure spirit had been disembodied, and life had departed, will see 
a prophetic interest in the following verse, taken from one of the 
favorite poems of her little book, every word of the fourth line 
having been underscored by her own hand. 

“O! for that summit of my wish 
Whilst here I draw my breatli. 

That promise of eternal life, 

A glorious smile in death 

Again she specially marked the following, as if in prediction of 
what was soon in her own case to be fulfilled. 

M I do remember, and will ne’er forget, 

The dying eye! That eye alone was bright, 

And brighter grew, as nearer death approach’d . 

As I have seen the gentle little flower 

Look fairest in the silver beam which fell 

Reflected from the thunder cloud that soon 

Came down, and o’er the desert scatter’d far 

And wide its loveliness. She made a sign 

To bring her babe—’twas brought, and by her placed ; 

She looked upon its face, that neither smiled 
Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon’t; and laid 
Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 
For it, with look that seem’d to penetrate 
The heavens, unutterable blessings, such 
As God to dying parents only granted, 

For infants left behind them in the world. 

“God keep my child!” we heard her say, and heard 
No more. The Angel of the Covenant 
Was come, and faithful to his promise stood 
Prepared to walk with her through death’s dark va)*» 

And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 

Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 
With many tears; and closed without a cloud 
They set as setsjhe morning star, which irors 
Not down behind the darken’d west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky. 

But meltj away into the lieht of heaven ” 
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Am II! 7V, attf of pta, i f signtfi at Nanking biftvein England 

and Chma, ft an<lut*d Jrnm flu l*luncst\ 

To the Kill tor of the Chinese Rejiosilury. 

Dear Sir,—My former translation of the Supplementary Treaty having 
excited some attention, I beg leave through the medium of your valuable 
Journal to lay before the public a translation of the treaty of peace signed at 
Nanking, which was found in a native bookseller’s shop in the Chinese 
rpy where 1 now reside. It will be seen that this, like my former transla¬ 
tion, ditfcrs from the abridgment published by authority, and m some respects 
from the supplementary treaty itself (see the 2d article). I cannot help also 
hazarding the opinion that it is more favorable to the British interests than 
ihe subsequent document, and that it would have been better if our diploma- 
list bad let well alone; but while I venture these remarks, 1 must beg leave 
not to be made responsible for all the lucubcmtimis of newspaper editois 
that have appealed on this subject l am, sir, your’s truly. 

August Bd, 1811 Old Wheat. 

Aar I The great emperor of China will perpetually maintain peace 
and amity with the sovereign of the English nation ; the subjects of 
China and England shall preserve mutual amity, and severally dwelling 
in their respective countries shall receive the protection one of the 
oilier, so that both persons and families be preserved in tranquility. 

\rt. *2 Prom henceforth the favor of the great emperor permits the 
people and inhabitants of England to bring with them their families, 
and dwell in the five sea ports of Canton, Fucliau, Amoy, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai, for the purpose of trade and commercial intercourse, 
without impediment. The sovereign of the English nation shall 
appoint consuls and charge d'affaires to dwell in (or at) the cities of 
the above named five ports, and be entirely devoted to the arrange¬ 
ments of commercial intercourse, while they carry on official com¬ 
munications with the local magistrates and see to the full and proper 
payment of the duties and port charges by the English, according to 
ilie regulations which shall be hereafter specified. 

Art. Ik Inasmuch as tiie merchant ships of (lie English nation come 
trom alar across the distant ocean, and being frequently injured by 
ilie voyage stand in need of repairs, it is suitable to confer upon 
them a place on the sea coast, convenient for the repaii of shipping, 
and for the storing up of the necessary materials, the great emperor 
has graciously bestowed the island of Hongkong on the sovereign of 
the English nation and her descendants, in perpetual sovereignty, to 
rule and regulate at will. 

Vil { Ini.nmvh a- the imperial lommi-i.i.iri .it d »hc r*. t et 
r ‘M ii». in »hi 1 **ih \» at o! Tauku an o ( Kvi.*) and the 2d month took 
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the charge d’affaires of the English nation, together with some British 
subjects, and forcibly detained them at Canton, threatening them 
with death, and demanding a quantity of opium as the ransom of 
their lives; now the great emperor allows the sum of six millions of 
dollars as payment of the original value. 

Art. 5. Whenever the merchants of the English nation traded at 
Clanton, according to the old regulations, all their business was con¬ 
ducted by a certain number of hong-merchants, who were also deno¬ 
minated government merchants for assisting iu the management of 
business; now the great emperor has permitted that henceforth, fo¬ 
reigners be not compelled to follow the old regulations; but all 
English merchants who proceed to the various ports for trade may 
carry on business with what dealers they please, according to theii 
own convenience; moreover some of the established number of hong 
merchants under the old system having become indebted to the Eng¬ 
lish merchants in large amounts, without the means of paying, it is 
settled and agreed that three millions of dollars, being the amount 
of the hong merchants debts, shall be made good by the officers of 
the Chinese government. 

Art. 6. Inasmuch as the imperial commissioner and the rest of 
them, did not act towards the officers and people of the English na¬ 
tion with justice, but made use of violence, so as to necessitate the 
raising of troops to seek for redress, it is now settled and agreed that 
twelve millions of dollars be paid for the expenses of the army and 
navy, which the great emperor has allowed to be made good; only 
the sums which the English nation has received from the various 
cities of China, since the 15th day of the 6th moon, of the 21st 
year of T&ukwang, (August 1st, 1841,) are to be deducted from the 
above amount. 

Art. 7. The above specified sums amount to 21,000,000 of dollars . 
of which six millions shall be paid immediately ; in the 6th month of 
the Kweimau year, (1843) three millions, and in the 12th month of 
the same year, three more shall be paid, making six millions for that 
year; iu the Kiashin year, (1314,) in the 6th month two millions 
and a half, and in the 12th month two and a half more, making five 
millions for that year; in the year Yihsz*, (1845,) in the 6th month 
two millions, and in 12th month two millions more, making four 
millions for that year. Thus from the year 1842 to the year 1815 
inclusive the sum of 21 millions will have been paid. If however 
the money should not be paid upon the dates specified, then it is 
agreed, that live per cent anmnlly -lrd! he paid fn interest 
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Art 8. Whatsoever Britisli subjects, whether belonging to England 
or its colonics, are now in confinement within the dominions of Chi¬ 
na, the great emperor allows that they be immediately liberated. 

Art. 9. Whatsoever Chinese subjects may have formerly dwelt in 
the cities kept possession of by the English, or may have been in 
communication with British subjects, or in their service, or may have 
acted as spies to the officers of the British government, they are, by 
an especial decree sent down from the great emperor, which has been 
copied and circulated through the empire, graciously forgiven their 
offenses; also whatsoever Chinese may have been apprehended and 
confined on account of mixing themselves up with the affairs of the 
English they are to be graciously liberated. 

Art. 10. When, according to the 2d article of the present treaty, 
the barriers are opened, and the merchants and people of England are 
allowed to dwell in the five ports of Canton, dtc., for the purpose 
of commercial intercourse, they must pay the import and export 
duties and charges, according to the tariff to be equitably arranged, 
and issued by the proper Board, for general information, and for the 
convenience of the English merchants paying the same. It is now 
further agreed, that when duties on English goods have been paid at 
the several ports, according to the tariff, then it shall be permitted 
to the native merchants to carry them all over the empire, and when 
they pass any of the usual custom-houses on the road, they are not 
to be charged with any heavy imposts, but merely an ad valorem 
duty of a few candareeus on each tael. 

Art. 11. It has been agreed upon and settled that English gover¬ 
nors and generals residing in a Cbina, entering into official correspon¬ 
dence with the great officers of China, whether in or out of the capital, 
‘hall adopt the form ^>chau hwuy t official communications * 
and that subordinate officers shall adopt the form of ^ |^jj, shin chin , 
explanatory statements; when the great officers of China reply, they 
r.hall adopt the style of^ cha king , official dispatches; and 
that when the secondary officers of both nations hold intercourse, 
they 1 1 a 11 employ the usual style of BB chdu hwuy t official 
communications. Should the merchants of either nation address 
the officers, they do not come under the same category, but make 
u se of the form of petition. 

Art 12. When the great emperor has given his assent to the enfor¬ 
cement of the several articles of the treaty of peace, and has allowed 
ot the payment of the six millions, and when this sum has been fully 
pjnd then the naval and nnlitan force of the English nation shall 
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immediately retire from the neighborhood of Nanking, and 5 hall 
not any more hinder fhc merchants of the various provinces of China 
from trading; they shall also deliver up Chinhai and Paushan ; only 
the islands of Chusan, in the department of Tinghai, and the small 
islet of Ruling su near Amoy, shall still be garrisoned by Eng¬ 
lish troops, until the sums of money agreed upon, have been fully 
paid, and the ports previously alluded to have been opened to the 
commercial intercourse of the English; after which the troops gar¬ 
risoning those places shall retire, and no longer keep possession 
of them. 

Art. 13. The several articles of the treaty of amity, specified a- 
tiove, shall be held in abeyance until the great officers have separately 
reported to the august emperor, and obtained his reply assenting to 
the same, and until the sovereign of the English nation has ratified 
them, when the credentials shall be immediately exchanged/each 
nation holding one copy in order to secure good faith; but as the 
u nions are widely remote from each other, two additional copies 
shall be prepared, which shall first be signed and sealed by the imperial 
commissioner and the envoy of the English nation, each one retaining 
a copy as proof, and from that very day begining to act with security 
according to the terms contained in the teaty of peace. 

Notes of a correspondence connected with the treaty 
of peace made at Nanking. 

1. With regard to the debts of the hong-merchants at Canton, (with the 
exception of the three millions for the payment of which the gevernnient is 
security,) from henceforth it is agreed that the English in their commercial 
intercourse may carry on trade with whomsoever they please, entirely at their 
own covenience; but as the firms with which the English do business will 
not be of the class of hongs established by the Chinese government, should 
debts be incurred, the officers can do nothing more than prosecute, and can¬ 
not be security for the payment. 

It appears from this article in connection with the reply of the barbarians, 
that from henceforth the gains and losses on their trade will entirely devolve 
on themselves; should debts be incurred, the consuls may inform the local 
magistrates, who will institute prosecutions; but on no account art* the of¬ 
ficers of government any more to be held responsible. 

2. As deliberations have now been settled, and as w’ar is perpetually to cease, 
merchant vessels alone can go and come between the five ports of Canton, 
Fuchau, Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai, and it will not be convenient for ships 
of war to be cruizing about; at all other ports, besides the above named five, 
such as Peking, Moukden, Shantung, Tientsin, Formosa, »tc., not only will 
it be inconvenient for ships of war to go and come, but merchant vessels also 
may not trade thither; for the boundaries must be strictly observed, in order 
lo keep up Hie good feeling now established. 
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It appears from this article, in connection with the reply of the barbaiians, 
that as soon as the live ports are opened, and the tariff published, the so¬ 
vereign of the English nation will issue a proclamation to her subjects, per- 1 
nutting merchant vessels to trade only at the five ports, and not allowing 
them to be hurrying towards other places. The said nation has hitherto had 
a number of small vessels of war, sailing in and out of the various ports to 
examine into the state of trade ; these will codperate with the local officers 
of the Chinese government to prohibit merchant vessels from going else¬ 
where; and also invite the native authorities severely to restrain the Chinese 
people from holding commercial intercourse with the English at any other 
than the five ports above named. 

3. It having been deliberated and agreed upon that it should be left to the 
Chinese government to decide as to whether the troops from the various pro 
vinces should be kept under arms or disbanded; so also the forts, barricades, 
and citadels, which are now in ruins, may be repaired in due order so as to be 
restored to their original condition, really with the view of guarding against 
pirates. 


Art. IV. A list of thirty-four articles , deliberated and determined 
upon, for the trade of the merchants of the United States of 
Amtrica , at the five ports in China . Translated from the 

Chinese. 

Art. 1 . Hereafter the Great Pure Dynasty with the United States, 
and the people of both nations at any place whatever, shall mutually 
be on terms of amity, good faith and harmony, preserving together 
peace and quietness for myriads of years, without anything to 
disturb it. 

Art. 2. The people of the United States coming to China to 
trade, shall pay duties on imported and exported goods according to 
the tariflf already settled, without being charged more than other 
nations; all former expenses and fees being completely done away 
with. Should the underlings of the custom-houses make extortions, 
the Chinese nation will punish them according to law. Should 
China hereafter wish to make any change in the tari(T of duties, it 
must be deliberated upon, and consented to by, the consuls and 
other officers of the United States. Should any extra advantage he 
extended to other nations, the people of I lie United States must 
equally and universally benefit by it; in order to display justice and 
equity 
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Art 3 Henceforth (he people ol the United States shall without 

• xception 1 ms permitted to take and carry their lam dies to ail the 
five porta of Canton, Fuchau, Amoy, Ning|>o, and Shanghai, to 
dwell and trade there. The vessels of the five ports carrying cargoes 
backwards and forwards may follow their own convenience; but 
juio any port other than the five ports not a single vessel sh ill eiilei 
nor presume to wander about. They also may not privately trade 
with the lawless inhabitants along the coast. Should there be any 
who oppose and otfend against this prohibition, the vessel and goods 
must, according to the regulations already agreed upon, ail revet t 
to China and be confiscated to government. 

Art. i. The people of the United States being permitted to resoit 
to the five ports for purposes of trade, it will be right and necessary 
to establish consuls and other officers at each place, to superintend 
the affairs of the people of their own nation. The local officers of 
China shall receive and meet them with ircreased liberality. In all 
mutual intercourse, whether by the interchange of public docu¬ 
ments or by interviews for personal consultation, both parties shall 
maintain their proper rank. Should the local officers insult or slight 
ihe consuls and other officers, the consuls and others will be |»eriiiit- 
ted to take the grievance, and complain of it for redress to the high 
officers of China, who will in equity and justice examine into and 
arrange it. But the consuls also may not follow their own will and 
inclination, thus giving rise to many altercations with the Chinese 
officers and people. 

Art. 5. The people of the United States trading at the five ports, 
with the exception of merchandise forbidden by the Chinese laws 
to be imported or exported, will be permitted to take every other 
article of merchandise, and either bring it from their own or other 
countries, and import it for sale; and they will also be permitted to 
carry out Chinese merchandise and export it to their own or other 
countries for sale, in both cases paying duties according to the 
present established regulations, beyond which, no other expenses or 
fees will be permitted. 

Art. 6. All vessels belonging to the United States proceeding to 
the five ports to trade, shall hive their ships' papers examined by 
tiie consuls and other officers, who will report to the superintendent 
ol customs; when, according to t lie number of tons which a vessel 

• an carry, she will pay the tonnage duos. Thus, those which can carry 
■ion than IoO Ions alial! tor each ion pay tonnage dues five mace . 
nlidc tho-C below loO ton;.- shall lor each, ton p,iv tonnage due:: one 
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mace. The former fees, for measurement and other items, shall be 
entirely done away with. Should any vessel enter a port, having 
already paid her tonnage dues at the custom-house of that port, and 
because of not completing the sale of her goods, take them to some 
other port for sale, the consuls and other officers shall report it 
clearly to the superintendent of customs, who will, on that vessel 
leaving the port, take the fact of her having paid her tonnage dues 
and clearly state it in the grandchop, and he will also forward a letter 
to the superintendent of customs of the other port to examine into 
it, and on the said vessel entering the other port, she shall only pay 
duties on her goods, but no tonnage dues, to avoid a second charge. 

Art. 7. When people of the United States at the five ports use 
their own boats and other craft, to carry passengers or baggage or 
letters and eatables and other things, for which duties are not pay¬ 
able in the tariff, it will not be necessary for such craft to pay ton¬ 
nage dues. But if, besides these things, they should carry merchan¬ 
dise, then they should, according to the rule for vessels under 150 
tons, pay one mace per ton. Should Chinese boats be engaged, they 
will not come under the rule of paying tonnage dues according to 
the number of tons. 

Art. 8. All trading vessels belonging to the people of the United 
States entering the port, will bo permitted to hire pilots in going 
through narrow passages and dangerous places. When a vessel is 
reported as brought in, as soon as she shall have completely paid up 
her tonnage dues and duties, a pilot shall be ordered as before to 
take her out immediately. In hiring servants or compradores, or in 
requesting the services of linguists and writers, or in engaing Chi¬ 
nese boats to remove goods or convey passengers, or in hiring ad¬ 
ditional workmen, servants or sailors, and in all circumstances 
where necessity requires, if not contrary to the laws, every one shall 
follow his own convenience. The price of work, the merchants 
and people may themselves determine upon, or it may be arranged 
by the consuls; the Chinese local officers are not to interfere in the 
matter. 

Art. 9. When a trading vessel of the United States comes to a 
port, as soon as a pilot has brought her in, there shall immediately 
by deputed from the custom-house trust worthy runners to attend the 
vessel and guard her. These runners may either lodge on board 
the merchant vessel, or hire their own boat and attend the ship ac¬ 
cording as they find it most convenient For food and necessaries, 
the custom-house shall daily give money; they may not extort from 
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the merchant ship any fees however small. Should they disobey, 
they will be considered as guilty of receiving bribes. 

Art. 10. On a merchant vessel of the United States entering the 
port, either the captain, supercargo, or the merchant agent shall, with¬ 
in a period of two days, take the ships* p iper, bills of lading, &c., 
and deliver them to the consuls and other officers of their country to 
keep and hold. The consul shall immediately take the name of the 
vessel with the names of the people, the number of tons she carries 
and ihe kind of goods, and making a minute list of them, commu¬ 
nicate with the superintendent of customs, who will then allow them 
to receive a permit to break bulk and unload the goods; should it 
happen that, before the receipt of a permit, any should presume to 
unload goods, they shall then be fined 51)0 dollars, and the goods 
which they presumed to land and remove, shall altogether revert to 
China, and be confiscated to government. Should a merchant vessel 
enter the port, and only unload a portion of her cargo, she shall pay 
duties according to that portion of the goods discharged. The 
goods yet undischarged may without exception be carried to any 
other port for sale. If a vessel should enter the port, and not yet 
having broken bulk, should wish to go elsewhere, she will within 
the limit of two days go out of the port, but she must not remain 
longer; in which case also no duties uor tonnage dues will be levied 
or received. But on her arrival at any other port and making sales, 
she will then be required to pay duties according to the tariff. 
Should a merchant vessel, after entering the port, have exceeded the 
term of two days, it will then be necessary to pay the tonnage dues, 
and the superintendent of customs may as before fill up and issue a 
grandchop, and make it known to the other ports in order to avoid 
paying them a second lime. 

Art. II. Merchant vessels of the United States dealing in goods 
either for import or export, shrill report the day fixed for unloading 
and shipping goods to the consuls and other officers, which report 
shall, by the consuls and other officers, be transmitted to the superin¬ 
tendent of customs, who will on the arrival of the day depute an 
official attendant that he may in conjunction with the captain, super¬ 
cargo, or merchaut agent and others, equitably and fairly examine 
the merchandise, in order that the duties may be levied according 
to the tariff. If among them there be any goods, the price of which 
must be estimated to determine the duties, or respecting which there 
may be differences of opinion as to the price, or as to the deduction 
of the amount of tare, so as to give rise to disputes which cannot be 
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readily settled; the said merchant shall, on that same day, petition 
and report to the consul, so that he may acquaint the superintendent 
of customs, and with him consult upon and determine it. If the 
petition and report be delayed, then no permission will be given fur¬ 
ther to arrange it. 

Art. 12. At the places of the consuls of the United States at each 
port, there shall be furnished by the Chinese superintendent of 
customs, a chang measure, a cheh measure, a steel-yard and weights, 
of each a set, ready for measuring lengths and breaths, and ascertain¬ 
ing weight and lightness. They shall be after the patera of those 
distributed by the hoppoof Canton, and will be marked with engraren 
characters—one rule applying to the five ports, in order to avoid 
irregularity and villainy. 

Art. 13. After a merchant vessel of the United States has entered 
a port, on receiving a permit to unload goods she must immediately 
pay up the tonnage dues; on goods imported, the duties must 
be paid at the time of unloading; and on goods exported the duties 
must be paid on being shipped; and when the duties and tonnage 
dues shall have been completely paid up, the superintendent of cus¬ 
toms shall issue a grandchop, having examined which the consul 
shall return the ships’ paper, and permit the merchant vessel to go 
out of the port and return to her own country. The duties paid, 
shall be received for the Chinese officers by bankers appointed 
by them either in sycee silver, or in foreign dollars, made up to 
the standard, all in accordance with the already existing regulations. 
Imported merchandise that may be taken by Chinese merchants into 
the interior for sale, shall on passing every custom-house pay duties 
according to the old tariff : there may be no further addition or 
increase. 

Art. 14. Merchants ships of the United States anchoring within a 
port, will not be permitted to tranship goods from one to the other. 
Should it be necessary to tranship into another vessel, the merchant 
must present a request to the consul, who will report it to the su¬ 
perintendent of customs, that he may send an officer to make clear 
and true examination, when permission will be given to tranship. 
Should any, without petitioning and waiting for examination, con¬ 
fusedly go about transhipping, the goods thus transhipped shall 
altogether revert to China, and be confiscated to government. 

Art. 15. According to the former regulations, the comnierical 
intercourse of every nation reverted to foreign hongs, established 
bv the Canton officers to arrange and control. Now it is determined 
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upon to take the list of the foreign hongs, break it up, and do away 
with it, Thus people of the United States importing or exporting 
good? are permitted to 'rade with any Chinese merchants they 
please; there shall be no limit or restrictions, so as to put a stop to 
all the villainy of grasping and monopolizing. 

Art. 16. Should Chinese merchants happen to owe money to the 
people of the United States, or should they defraud them of their 
property, the people of the United States may themselves go and sue 
for it; the officers cannot be security for its recovery. If an accu¬ 
sation be lodged with the officers, the Chinese local officers, on 
receiving a communication from the consul, must immediately make 
equitable investigation and push the recovery of the debt; if the 
debtor be already dead, and his property gone, or if the fraudulent 
villain have really escaped into concealment, and there be no traces 
left of him, the people of the United States shall not adhere to the 
old regulations, and require the hong merchants to make it good. 
If any people of the United States contract debts with, and defraud, 
Chinese merchants, then it shall be arranged according to this rule, 
and the consul also will not be security for its recovery. 

Art. 17. People of the United States, trading at the five ports, 
whether dwelling there for a long period, or temporarily residing 
there, are in both cases permitted to hire and rent the people's 
houses, or to hire ground in order to build themselves houses, and 
for sites on which to establish hospitals, halls for worship, and ceme¬ 
teries. It will be necessary for the Chinese local officers, in com¬ 
pany with the consuls and other officers, to consider and inquire 
into the feelings of the people, in selecting and fixing upon a spot 
of ground. The people of the United States, with those of the inner 
land, are equitably to determine and fix the rent of the ground; the 
people of the inner land are not to raise the prices and extort, nor 
are the people from afar permitted to compel the hire, nor to be 
hard and rapacious; and it is necessary that each party express its 
own wishes in accordance with equity and honesty. Should per- 
adventure any graves be destroyed or dug up by the Chinese people, 
the Chinese local officers will make strict seizure and punish them 
according to law. In the places where the people of the United 
States anchor their vessels, and take up their temporary, abode, the 
merchants, sailors, and others, will only be permitted to walk about 
on the neighboring ground, and will not be allowed to go far into 
the villages and hamlets of the inner land and wander where they 
please ; still less may they go to the markets and military stations, 
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and privately carry on trade. The boundaries will be consulted 
upon and fixed with the consuls by the local officers of the five ports, 
each according to the people’s feelings, and the situation of the place; 
and they may not be passed over; in order to fix the period for eter¬ 
nity and for the mutual quiet of both. 

Art. 18. It is permitted to the officers and people of the United 
States to engage scholars from all parts of China, to instruct them 
in the dialects of every place, and to assist them in literary affairs; of 
whatsoever rank or class the persons so engaged may be, the Chi¬ 
nese local officers and people may not in the slightest degree molest 
or injure them. The people of the United States are also permitted 
to collect and buy all kinds of Chinese books. 

Art. 19. Hereafter people of the United States quietly trading 
in China, will be on terms of mutual friendship and amity with the 
Chinese. The local officers must constantly afford them protection 
and care, causing them and their families to be in perfect peace. 
They will also make inquiries and prohibit all vagabonds from in¬ 
sulting and vexing them.—Should any lawless villains of the inner 
land with malicious intent set fire to and burn the foreign houses or 
plunder and rob the property, the consuls will immediately report it 
to the local officers, who will send soldiers and police to suppress 
the tumult, make examination and seize the offenders, and also take 
the vagabonds who burnt and plunder, and punish them severely 
according to law. 

Art. 29. People of the United States having brought merchan¬ 
dise into port, and paid duties upon it, should they wish to lake the 
disembarked goods and transport them to another port for sale, may 
state the matter clearly to the consuls, who will convey a report to 
the superintendent of customs to see if the duties, said to be paid, 
agree with the custom-house books, and to send an officer to make 
inquiry whether they really be the original bales and the identical 
goods, and that there has been no breaking open and moving, or 
taking out and changing, and such like impropriety; when he will 
immediately take the number of peculs of merchandise, and the sum 
of the duties already paid, and enter them into a pass, which will be 
given to the said merchant to receive and hold; at the same time, he 
will dispatch a letter to the superintendent of customs of the other 
port to examine accordingly; and when the said vessel shall enter 
tii it port, and it be found on examination tint there is no discre- 
p nicy, she will immediately be permitted to open her hold and make 
sales, in order to avoid the payment of duties a second time; should 
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there be any false accusations or secret conveyance of things, on the 
discovery of it by the superintendent of customs, the goods shall be 
confiscated to government. 

Art. 21. Hereafter should any Chinese have any quarrels, dis¬ 
putes, or get mutually involved with the people of the United States, 
the Chinese will be seized and examined by the Chinese local of¬ 
ficers, and will be punished according to the laws of China.—The 
people of the United States shall be seized and examined by the 
consuls and other officers, and will be punished according to the law 
of their country; but it is requisite that both should in justice and 
integrity divide the question, and neither side cherish partiality, 
which would lead to quarrels. 

Art. 22. The United States having now with China adjusted and 
sworn to peace and amity, their ships may go and come at the five 
ports to trade.—If at any future time, another country should be at 
enmity with China, China may only prevent the inimical nation, and 
not permit it to resort to the five ports for trade.—When people of 
the United States go to the other country to trade, or transport the 
merchandise of that country to the five ports, China must recognize 
the United States’ flag, and permit them to enter the river. But the 
United States merchant ships will not be permitted privately to in¬ 
troduce one soldier of the other nation into port, nor receive the bri¬ 
bes of merchants of the other nation, who call upon them to ex¬ 
change flags, and bring merchandise for them into port for trade.— 
Should there be any infraction of this prohibition, it shall be allow¬ 
able for China to search it out, seize the parties and settle it. 

Art. 23. At the close of every Chinese year, each of the consuls 
residing at the five ports must take an account of the ships and 
goods of the United States yearly entering and leaving the port, and 
of the prices at which they are valued, and minutely report it to the 
governor-general of each province, that he may transmit it to the 
Board of Revenue, as a proof for examination. 

Art. 24. Should people of the United Slates in any important 
matters make complaints to the Chinese officers, they must first 
petition the consuls and other officers, who will examine whether the 
words and phrases in the petition be clear and intelligible and the 
subject reasonable, afier which they will at once transmit it to the 
local officers to examine into and arrange.—Should Chinese in any 
important matters make complaints to the consuls and other officers, 
they must first petition the local officers, who will examine whether 
the words and phrases in the petition be clear and intelligible, and 
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the subject reasonaHe, after which they will at once transmit it to 
the consuls and other officers to examine into and arrange.—Should 
it happen that people of China and of the United States wrangle 
about any matter, and are not able to arrange it amicably, it will be 
necessary for the officers of both nations to make inquiry and equi- 
tably examine and decide the matter. 

Art. 25. Should people of the United States at the five ports of 
China be involved in disputes among themselves about property, it 
will be examined into and arranged by the consuls and other officers 
of their country. If people of the United States in China, dispute 
and wrangle about matters with traders of other nations it must be 
arranged in accordance with the rules established by their respective 
nations; Chinese officers will make no inquiry whatever about it 

Art. 26. When merchant ships of the United States enter the 
five ports of China, and anchor there, they come under the control 
of the consuls and other officers in company with the captains of the 
vessels, China will have no control whatever over them.—Should it 
happen that on the high seas, other nations insult and injure traders 
of the United States, China cannot revenge it on their account. But 
if merchant vessel of the United States, when on seas within the 
jurisdiction of China, be plundered by pirates, the Chinese civil and 
military officers, must, as soon as they hear it reported, make a strict 
seizure of the robbers, and punish them according to law. The 
recovered stolen goods, of whatever quantity, must all be delivered 
to the nearest consul and other officers to be all returned to the ori¬ 
ginal owners. But the territory of China being vast and the people 
numerous, it is ten thousand to one but that the principal thief can¬ 
not be caught or there be thieves and no stolen goods, or the stolen 
goods may not be completely recovered, and the Chinese local of¬ 
ficers must act as is separately provided for by law, and cannot 
make up or return the stolen articles. 

Art. 27. If merchant vessels of the United States when off the 
Chinese shore, meet with tempests, strike on rocks, get on shore, 
or meet with pirates so that the vessel be destroyed, the local officers 
along the coasts, on examination and knowledge thereof, must im¬ 
mediately set on foot measures for rescue, and devise means for 
showing increased compassion, so that they may reach their port and 
get repaired. In all buying of rice and provisions and obtaining fresh 
water, the least opposition or hindrance must not be given. Should 
the said merchant vessel be wrecked on the outer seas' and be drift¬ 
ed to the Chinese shore, as soon as the officers shall have made clear 
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inquiries into it, they must also treat them all with soothing com¬ 
passion, and arrange their matters securely. 

Art. 28. Merchant vessels and property belonging to people of 
the United States, which may be found at the five ports of China, 
may not be taken by froce or intimidation by the local officers, such 
as laying embargos on vessels for public use or otherwise. But 
they must be suffered quietly to carry on their trade in order to 
avoid trouble and annoyance. 

Art. 29. If among the people of the United States, there be any 
on ship board, who do not attend to their duty, and leaving their 
ship, escape into the inner land, to conceal themselves, the Chinese 
local officers will immediately depute police runners to seize and 
bring them to the consuls and other officers, for punishment. If 
any Chinese having offended the lawsgo to the houses and dwellings, 
and on board of the merchant ships, of the people of the United 
States, to conceal themselves, the Chinese local officers on discover¬ 
ing it, will immediately address a letter to the consul and other 
officers, to seize and send them back. In either case the least shelter 
or concealment must not be given. With respect to the merchants, 
sailors, and others of the United States they will all come under the 
consuls and other officers, who will when necessary make examina¬ 
tion and keep them under restraint.—If the people of the two nations 
use force and make disturbances, or carelessly use fire arms and 
wound men, so as to lead to fighting, killing, and other serious 
cases, the officers of the two nations must maintain the laws and 
severely punish them:—there must not be the least partiality which 
would cause the hearts of all to be unsubmissive. 

Art. 30. Hereafter in the official correspondence to and fro of 
the great ministers of China with the great ministers of the United 
States, there must be used in accordance with the principles of 
equality, the form of “ official communication.'* In the official 
correspondence to and fro of the consuls with the Chinese local 
officers, the form of “official communication" will also be used. In 
reporting to the high officers the form “explanatory statement" 
will be used. If common people address officers, they will as be¬ 
fore use the form of “ petition." There may be no appearance of 
insult, or disrespect to the wounding of public friendship on either 
side; while the two nations must not seek for, or extort from each 
other ceremonies observances. 

Art. 31. If on a future day the United States send a national 
letter to the government of China the original document must be 
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presented on their account by the imperially appointed high, com¬ 
missioner, or by the governor-general of the Two Kwdng, or of 
Fukien, and Cheki&ng, or of the Two Kidng, or by other great 
ministers who may be arranging on the part of the middle nation, 
the affairs of outside nations. 

Art. 32. Hereafter if the United States have ships of war sent 
to inspect the trade, coming to the different ports, the naval com¬ 
modore or high naval officers of the vessel of war, will be treated by 
the high civil and military officers of China at that place upon terms 
of equality, in order to show a feeling of amity and good will. If 
the aforesaid ships of war want to purchase provisions or get fresh 
water and other things, China cannot in any way forbid or hinder 
them. Should perhaps a ship of war be injured, she also will be 
permitted to be repaired. 

Art. 33. All people of the United States who presume to take 
upon themselves to go to other ports, where no custom-house has 
been opened, and privately carry on trade, smuggle and evade the 
duties, or introduce opium and other prohibited articles in China, the 
Chinese local officers may themselves adjudicate it and punish them. 
The government or people of the United States must not afford the 
least protection. If vessels of another country assume the flag of 
the United States, and carry on illegal trade, the United States must 
take measures for prohibiting and preventing it 

Art. 34. As soon as the treaty of peace shall have been deter¬ 
mined upon, the two nations must each obey and keep it, and not tri¬ 
vially make changes. With respect to the dissimilarity of the cir¬ 
cumstances of each port and the regulations regarding barter, and 
the high seas, it is to be feared that there cannot but be some slight 
changes; therefore after a period of twelve years the two nations 
will appoint officers to consult upon and settle them equitably. 
Further after the treaty of peace shall have received the imperial 
reply and assent, the government and people of the two countries 
must both reverentially obey it. With respect to the several states 
of the United Slates, they will not be allowed to depute ail officer 
hither, or otherwise have further deliberations. 
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Art. V. French trading regulations; or a commercial treaty , in 
thirty-five articles , between France and China. 

Art. I. The emperor of China as well as the emperor of the great 
French nation, and their subjects of both countries will henceforth 
for ever and ever live in amity and peace, and no matter who the 
men are, or in what country, will all obtain full protection for their 
persons and families. 

Art. 2. Henceforth the family of every Frenchman may be taken 
to the five harbors, marts, and territory of Canton, Amoy, Fuchau, 
Ningpo, and Sh&ngh&i in China, to trade and live there peacefully 
without any hindrance, always without ceasing. French vessels 
may go and come, anchor and trade at the five ports, at their plea¬ 
sure. But it is expressly prohibited to enter other Chinese ports 
and trade there, or on every shore along the coast clandestinely to 
buy and sell. With the exception of what is stated distinctly in 
the third clause, he who ofTends against this regulation, will have 
the cargo of his vessel confiscated to government. But when the 
Chinese local officers have seized such kinds of goods, they ought, 
before confiscating the same, immediately to give previous notice to 
the French consul nearest to that port. 

Art. 3. The property and goods, which any Frenchman may 
have in the territory of those five ports, must not contemptuously 
be involved by Chinese subjects. The Chinese officers ought not 
on any account by oppression or force to take a French vessel lot 
public, private, or other uses. 

Art. 4. The emperor of the great French nation will at his 
option appoint consular officers at the territory of the five commercial 
ports in China, to manage the trading affairs of the merchants, and to 
examine whether the regulations are observed. The Chiucse local 
officers, ought to treat those consuls politeJy and correspond with them 
on terms of equality. And if there is any difference, the said consular 
officers will proceed to the great minister who has the general supei in- 
tendence of those five ports, and state their complaint It there is no 
great minister for the superintendence of the the ports, he will ad¬ 
dress his grievance to the great provincial officers, that they may 
carefully investigate the same for him, and manage it justly. If it 
ever happen that there is no consular officer at the said port, the 
French captain or merchant may entrust the same to a national 
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consul to transact this business for him. If not, he may repair to 
the hoppo, make there a clear statament, that he may adopt means 
to manage it properly, in order that the said captain and merchant 
may reap the advantages of the regulations. 

Art. 5. The emperor of the great French nation will at his option 
appoint men of war to anchor within the territory of the five ports, 
in order to keep down the merchants and sailors, so that the consul 
may have authority and power. The people of the men of war will 
in future, however, be under control, and not be allowed to create 
any disturbance. And the master of those men of war will be held 
responsible to issue orders for the due observance of the 23d clause, 
and the provisions for the control of the sailors in the management 
of matters concerning every vessel, and their business with the shore. 
But it is now distinctly agreed and settled, that men of war will pay 
no tonnage dues. 

Art. 6. The plenipotentiaries of both nations have by their 
signature and seal settled a tariff and regulations, according to 
which for all the vessels that enter and leave ihose five ports, the 
French ought to pay duties and tonnage dues. The duty money 
must not in future be increased, and there ought to be no other fees. 
And it has now been recorded in the regulations, that whenever any 
Frenchman has paid the tonnage dues, and the duties on his goods, 
there will be no prohibition or restriction (on the sale). It matters 
not if (the cargo) is imported from their native or other countries, 
nor to what country it is taken, but this is entirely at one’s conveni¬ 
ence. China cannot enter into its code, any additional prohibitory 
coersive regulations. If any alterations are in future to take place, 
the law requires that the French shall conjointly discuss the matter, 
and when agreed upon, it may then be changed. But the tariff and 
regulations now proposed, or in future to be established, will be fully 
observed at every place, and always by the French merchants and 
people who differ nowise from the most favored (greatly beloved) 
nation. If there are subsequently any reductions in the duties, the 
French will at the same rate pay less. 

Art. 7. French goods which have been imported at the five ports, 
and according to law paid duties, may be taken immediately by Chi¬ 
nese merchants into the interior, and shall pay transit duties ac¬ 
cording to the present regulations, without again extorting fees. 
The standard shall be the present tariff, and no additions need sub¬ 
sequently to be made. And if any clerks or runners of the maritime 
custom-house. do not observe the law, and falsely take fees in addi- 
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tion lo the duties, they shall he punished according to Chinese 

laws. 

Art. 8. Having now determined the rale, tins cannot afford any 
pretence for smuggling, but it is for the sake of being just, and tin* 
French merchant vessels will not in future smuggle at the five ports. 
If there is any merchantman which in the five ports smuggle, no 
matter what goods, their price or what description of articles, or 
contraband cargo, for defrauding the revenue, the local officers will 
seize the whole and confiscate it. China can moreover put a stop 
to smuggling vessels at its pleasure, and prevent their entering the 
central land, or direct them to clear their accounts, and then im¬ 
mediately leave the harbor. But if any other nation makes falsely 
use of the French flag (for smuggling purposes), France will take 
me as uies to put a stop to it, and suppress this evil spirit. 

Art 9. The hong-merchant’s hongs which were formerly esta¬ 
blished at Canton for the sake of trade, are now according to law 
abolished Frenchmen will henceforth at their own convenience 
di: pose of their articles at the five ports, whether imports or exports, 
and trade with any Chinaman they may wish, without any interfer¬ 
ence or obstruction. In future none else ought to combine in form¬ 
ing a monopoly for trade. But if any trangress this law, the con¬ 
sul will inform the Chinese officers to expel (the monopolist ?). The 
officers of the central empire ought to issue previous prohibitions, to 
avoid injuring the principles of free trade. 

Art. 10. If in future any Chinese are in debt to French captains 
and merchants, no matter whether on account of owing (money) or of 
fraud, the Frenchmen will not according to the old law, demand the 
same of the security merchant, but ought to report it to the consul, 
that he may address himself to the local officers, to investigate the 
matter, and they exert themselves to hold (the debtor) responsible for 
the legal payment. But if the debtor can either not be apprehended, 
or is no longer in existence, or has made a total bankruptcy, being 
without the means of paying, the French merchant will not ask the 
officers to make up (the debt). If a Frenchman cheats a China¬ 
man out of his goods or owes him (any thing), the consul will 
exert himself equally to recover the same. Bat the Chinese must 
not demand of the consul, nor of the French government to pay him. 

Art. II. Any French vessel which sails within the territory of 
the five ports, may hire a pilot, to take her immediately into port. 
After having paid the port dues and duties, and wishing to set sail, 
ihe pilot ought quickly to take her our of port, without any impedi- 
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ment, delay, and difficulty Whosoever wishes to be pilot of a 
French ship, must have two captains* certificates, and the consul 
nay then make him a pilot, to manage as other nations on the same 
footing The consular officers at the five ports will justly determine 
the pdotage according to the distance or the dangers and facilities. 

Art 12 As soon as the pilot has brought any French vessel into 
port, the marine custom-house will appoint one or two trustworthy 
servants to follow and to look after the smuggling. Those waiters 
will either go on board the merchant man, or will themselves hire a 
boat, according to their own convenience. Their maintenance will 
be furnished by the custom-house, and they ought not to extort 
money from the captains or their agents. But if they transgress this 
law*, they will be sentenced according to the amount of the extor¬ 
tions, and the whole l>e again reimbursed. 

Art. 12. If there is no impediment, any French vessel tw’enty-four 
hours after having entered the port, will present through the captain, 
supercargo or agent the ship’s register and bill of lading to the consul. 
The said consul w ill w ithin a day after the receipt of the ship’s pa¬ 
pers and bill of lading, distinctly state to the hoppo, the ship’s and 
people’s names, the amount of the tonnage, and nature of the cargo- 
Bnt if the captain is dilatory, and two clays after the entrance of the 
ve^el does not present to the consul the ship’s papers and hill of 
lading, lie shall for every day he fined 50 dollars, for the use of the 
Chinese government. Yet the fine ought not to exceed *200 dollars. 
The consul will then communicate with the superintendent of cus¬ 
toms, and the hoppo will issue a permit to open the hatches. But if 
the captain has not received this permit, and of his own accord 
breaks bulk and discharges cargo, he will be fined 500 dollars, and 
the goods thus unloaded will at the same time he confiscated to go¬ 
vernment. 

Art. 14. Any vessel whicu has entered the port and not yet re¬ 
ceived a permit to discharge cargo, may according to the provisions 
of the 16th paragraph, within two days leave the harbor and go to 
another place, without there paying duties and tonnage dues, which 
will he discharged and paid up at the emporium where the goods are 
sold. 

Art. 15. Any ship which leaves the port after more than two 
days, will pay up the whole of the tonnage dues. According to 
law, every vessel of above 150 tons burden, will pay at the rate of 
five mace per ton, those below 150 tons, will pay at the rate of 
one mace per ton. All previous entrance and clearance fees are 
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abolished, and no others will afterwards be (demanded). Whenever 
the superintendent of customs gives a clearance, he will distinctly 
state, that the vessel has paid the port dues. If that ship goes to 
another harbor, she will take this certificate and present it for ex¬ 
amination, to avoid (paying) a second time. All French vessels 
which from abroad enter China, shall only once pay tonnage dues. 
Small French vessels such as boats, no matter with sails or without 
sails, carrying passengers, luggage, letters, and provisions, and no 
articles paying duties, will all be exempted from tonnage dues. If 
such small craft, however transport goods, they will pay, according 
to the rate of (vessels) below 150 tons, one mace per ton. If French 
merchants hire a Chinese boat, she will not pay tonnage dues. 

Art. 10. Whenever any French vessel wishes to load or unload 
cargo, she will first draw up an account of the goods, and present 
the same to the consul, who will direct a linguist to report the same 
to the custom-house, and then she will be permitted to discharge or 
take in a cargo. A deliberate examination of the goods ought to 
lake place, so that neither party may suffer loss. French merchants 
who do not wish to calculate themselves the amount of duties, will 
employ a well experienced individual to compute them in their be¬ 
half. The payment will also be at their convenience. If after this 
business some difference arise, no notice ought to be taken of it. 
As for articles that pay duty per valuation, if the merchant cannot 
agree with the Chinese, they ought on both sides to call two or three 
traders to examine the goods, and determine their value at the high¬ 
est offer. Whenever duties are to be paid, the articles themselves 
form the standard, and the tare ought to be subtracted. But if the 
Frenchman cannot agree with the custom-house about the weight of 
various goods, the disputed articles and tare must be weighed; and 
then let them first settle the quantity and average number, and again 
weigh the mere goods without the tare to ascertain the amount, and 
make the result the basis of everything of this kind. If in the ex¬ 
amination of goods some disagreement exists, the Frenchman will 
request the consul to come; and the said consul will instantly com¬ 
municate this to the hoppo, to endeavor to make them agree. But 
the information must be given within a day, and if not, no notice 
will be taken of it. Before the dispute, however, is settled, the hop¬ 
po must not enter the account on books, for fear of the difficulties 
to arrange it subsequently. Imports that have been injured ought 
to pay less duty, and this ought to be managed justly, according to 
the law of valuation. 
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Art. 17. Whatever quantity of goods a French vessel may im¬ 
port and unload, the duties will be paid as they are discharged. If 
the remainder of the cargo is to be taken to another port to be deli¬ 
vered and sold there, the duties thereon will also be paid in that 
other port. If it ever happen, that a Frenchman has already paid 
the duties on the goods in one port, and wishes to ship them for 
another for sale, he will inform the consul thereof, that he may ac¬ 
quaint the hoppo therewith to ascertain, whether they are indeed the 
very marked articles, which have not been touched. On giving him 
the portclearance, it ought to be distinctly stated, that the said 
goods have already paid duties in a certain harbor. And when the 
said merchant enters that emporium, he will present the certificate 
to the consul, to transmit the same to the hoppo for examination, to 
be free from duty. He will then receive a permit to unload the 
goods, without paying any fees. But if there be any smuggling or 
deceit, the goods will indiscriminately be seized and confiscated to 
government. 

Art. 18. The regulation is now made, that any French captain 
or merchant, should every time that he lands goods, also pay their 
amount of duties, and it should be the same on loading exports. As 
soon as any French vessel has paid the whole of the port dues and 
duties, the hoppo will issue a receipt to be presented to the consul 
for examination, that the ship’s register may be restored and permis¬ 
sion for her departure be given. The custom-house will appoint 
the number of bankers who may receive for the Chinese government 
the duties which the French ought to pay. The receipt given by 
the banker will be equivalent to any issued by the Chinese officers. 
The duties may be paid in sycee or foreign money. In regulating 
the amount of premium to be made, the hoppo and consul will ex¬ 
amine the relative market price of sycee and foreign money. 

Art. 19. At all the five ports the custom-house will have scales 
and measures from the Board (of Revenue). These will be accurate¬ 
ly compared from the true standard, and be sent to the consulate to 
be kept there, and must not in lightness, or heaviness, length or 
shortness differ from those of the Canton custom-house, whilst each 
will be stamped with the characters of the custom-house. All the 
money of tonnage dues and duties, which must be paid to the Chi¬ 
nese government, shall be weighed on these scales. If there arises 
any dispute about the weight or measure of goods, it must be settled 
by this standard. 

4rt. ‘20. If no express permission is given bv the officers from 
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transhipping goods this ought not to be done unadvisedly, and if a 
necessity exists for transhipping the same, the merchant ought first 
to communicate this distinctly to the consul, that he may issue a 
certificate to be examined by the superintendent of customs to allow 
him to tranship goods. The said hoppo may always direct his 
underlings to superintend these proceedings. But if goods are trail- 
shipped without permission, unless there be unexpected danger 
brooking no delay, all the transhipped articles will be confiscated 
to government. 

Art. 21. Every French captain or merchant may at his pleasure 
engage auy kind of lighters and small boats to carry goods and pas¬ 
sengers; the fare will be agreed upon by the merchant to the satis¬ 
faction of both parties, without the influence of the local officers ; 
but if the boatmen cheat, run away or lose anything, the local offi¬ 
cers will not make it good. The number of boats will not be res¬ 
tricted, and no body ought to have the sole management. There 
ought also to be no monopoly of coolies in loading or unloading 
cargoes. 

Art. 22. According to the second paragraph, every Frenchman, 
no matter what their number, may live at the territory of the five 
ports, rent dwellings and store-houses, or ground to erect the build¬ 
ing himself. All Frenchmen alike may build chapels, dispensaries, 
poor-houses, and cemetaries. The local officers in conjunction with 
the consul will determine upon the ground, where the Frenchmen 
ought to live or build. The amount of ground rent, and house rent, 
must on both sides be settled by business like persons, according to 
the local rates of prices. The native ought not to raise the rents 
high, and the French consul ought carefully to guard, that his coun¬ 
trymen do not violently force (people) to let at a certain price. The 
parcels of ground allotted in the territory of the five ports for the 
houses of all the Frenchmen, ought to be spacious, and no restric¬ 
tion ought to be entered upon as to the number, so that Frenchmen 
may mutually be advantaged. But if any Chinese profane or des¬ 
troy the French chapels and graves, the local officers will seize them 
with strictness, and severely punish them. 

Art. 23. Every Frenchman who sojourns in the territory of any 
of the five ports or comes and goes, may at the nearest place walk 
about, and take exercise. To his daily movememeuts and doings, 
he does not differ from any native, but must not exceed the boun¬ 
daries fixed upon by the consul and local officers, for the sake of 
scheming (alter gain). At the anchorage of merchantmen, the 
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k-«i!ors ought likewise in their walks not to exceed the boundaries. 
Whenever they go on shore, there ought to be regulations for co¬ 
ercing them. These rules will be drawn up by the consul and sub¬ 
mitted to the consideration of the local officers, to prevent the said 
sudors from creating disturbance, or strife amongst the natives. No 
matter who the Frenchman is, whoever goes beyond the space allot¬ 
ted, or to a distance into the mterior, may be seized by the Chinese 
officers. But he ought to be delivered up to the keeping of the 
French consul at the nearest port. The Chinese officers and people 
must not beat, wound, injure, or cruelly treat the French prisoner, 
to harm the friendship and peace between the two countries. 

Art. 24. Frenchmen are allowed at the territory of those five ports, 
at their option to rent, buy, and hire linguist, clerks, artisans, sailors, 
and workmen. They may also engage gentlemen to teach them the 
Chinese language, instruct them to write the Chinese characters, and 
acquire the dialects of every part. They may also employ people to 
assist them in their literary labors to draw up essays, study literature 
and arts. The hire and pay they will either fix themselves, or the 
consul will settle it for them. Frenchmen may also teach those of 
the Chinese who wish to learn their own, or any other language, also 
sell French books and buy all kinds of Chinese works. 

Art. 25. Every Frenchmen who harbors resentmant or ill will 
towards a Chinese, ought first to inform the consul thereof, who will 
again distinctly investigate the matter and endeavor to settle it. 
If a Chinese has a grudge against a Frenchman, the consul must 
impartially examine and fully arrange it for him. But if there arc 
any disputes, which the consul is unable to assuage, he will request 
the Chinese officer, to cooperate in managing the matter, and having 
investigated the facts, justly bring the case to a conclusion. 

Art. 26. If any Chinese of the five ports in future harm the 
French, insult or annoy them, the local officers will immediately put 
them down, and adopt measures for their protection. But if there 
are villains or disreputable people who wish to rob, destroy, or burn 
the French houses, factories, hospitals, and buildings they have 
erected, the Chinese officers will either make inquiries, or the con¬ 
suls will give information thereof, and then send their police to drive 
away the rabble, seize the offenders, and punish them severely ac¬ 
cording to law, making them in future responsible for the recovery 
of ihe stolen articles or a compensation. 

Art. 27. If there is any strife between Frenchmen and Chinese, 
or any fight occurs iu which one, two or more men are wounded 
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and killed with fire arms or other weapons; the Chinese will in such 
case be apprehended by their own officers with all strictness, and 
punished according to the laws of the central empire; and the consul 
will use means to apprehend the Frenchmen, speedily investigate the 
matter and punish them according to French laws. France will 
in future establish laws for the mode of punishment. All other mat¬ 
ters which have not been distinctly stated in this paragraph will be 
managed according to this, and great or lesser crimes committed by 
Frenchmen at the five ports, will be judged according to French 
law. 

Art. 28. All differences of Frenchmen, in the territory of the 
five ports will also be settled by the French consul. If a French¬ 
man has a quarrel with a foreigner, the Chinese officers will not 
interfere. Vessels within the territory of the five ports, must not be 
meddled with by the Chinese officers, but the management will either 
f-’l to the consul or the captain himself. 

Art. 29. As soon as the civil and military authorities hear in 
the neighborhood, that a French merchantman has been robbed by 
Chinese pirates on the seas of the central land, they will with all 
severity seize them and punish them according to law. The plun¬ 
der no matter at whatsoever place it is seized, and under any cir¬ 
cumstances, must be given back to the consul, to be restored to the 
agent. But if the pursuers cannot apprehended the robbers, or not 
obtain all the stolen goods, they will proceed according to the Chi¬ 
nese laws in this matter, but no compensation will be made. 

Art. B9. All the French tneu-of-war which come or go, or sail 
about for the protection of merchantmen, ought to be treated with 
friendship at every port they touch. Men-of-war are allowed to buy 
their daily provisions, and on having suffered damage to relit, with¬ 
out let or hindrance. When French merchant vessels h ive been 
injured, or if there is any other cause or necessity lor seeking shelter 
in a port, no matter what the emporium may he, she ought to be 
treated with friendship. If any French ship, suffers near the tei- 
ritory of the Chinese shore, the local officers on hearing of it. will 
render assistance, and supply her daily wants and adopt ni'Miis to 
drag out goods to prevent their being damaged They will give im¬ 
mediate notice to the nearest consul, who in conjunction with the 
b*cd officers will adopt measures for sending the merchants and 
•-.•dors back to llieir homes, and also save for them anv article- <d 
the wreck. 

Art. dl. When sailor Iiju 1 run nvav fioni Ffuclt nmu d >v u 
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or merchant vessels, the consul or captain will give notice to the 
local authorities, that they may exert themselves in seizing and deli 
vering them over to the consul or captain. But if any Chinese cri¬ 
minals take refuge in a French dwelling, or hide themselves on 
board a merchant ship, the local officers will then send information 
to the consul, that after having clearly investigated the crime, he 
may use means to seize and send him to the Chinese officers. No 
protection (to outlaws) ought to be given on either side. 

Art. 32. If in future China is at war with any other country, the 
central empire will not prerent the French from carrying on their 
commerce, or from trading with the hostile nation, unless a blockade 
be declared to disable (vessels) from entering. All legal articles 
may be exported from China to the country with which it is at war 
without any hindrance, or any difference in the ordinary trade. 

Art. 33. Perfect equality and etiquette shall in future exist in 
the intercourse between officers and public men of both countries, 
according to their designation and rank. Great French officers, no 
matter whether they correspond with the great officers in or out of 
the capita], will use the word communication (HS ^). French 
officers of the second rank will in their official letters with the great 
provincial Chinese officers, use the word statement (^) |J^). The 
great Chinese officers will write to them under the term of making 
known (^jj ^J); and the officers of both nations possessing equal 
rank will correspond on equal terms. Merchants and plebians of 
either (country) on stating any complaint will all use the word peti¬ 
tion (J|L)- When a Frenchman has to refer any case to the 
Chinese local officers, his petition and letter must be transmitted 
through the consul, who will examine, whether the expressions are 
reasonable and proper, and if not, change them or give back (the 
paper). If any Chinese have a petition to transmit to the consul, 
they will do this through the local officers to be managed in the 
same manner. 

Art. 34. If in future the emperor of the great French nation has 
to send a letter to the court (of Peking) the resident consul of the 
emporium will take this dispatch and present it to the great minister 
who manages the foreign nffiirs of the five ports. And if there is 
not a great minister over (he five ports, it will he transmitted to the 
governor to forward the same. If any national letter is sent in return 
it will he done in the same manner. 

Art. 3->. If there are any clauses in the regulations, which on a 
lulu re div the emperor of the great French nation wants to have 
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changed, twelve years after the exchange (ratification) of these re¬ 
gulations must first elapse before this can be done, and then new 
negotiations may be entered into with China. But if there are any 
other provisions settled with other nations and not contained in 
those clauses arranged by the French, the French consular officers 
and people cannot be constrained to observe them. Yet if the cen¬ 
tral empire confers especial favors, extensive benefits, considerable 
exemptions and protections, which other countries obtain, France 
will also participate in them. 


Art. VI. Christianity in China; its claims to be received by the 
inhabitants of the empire , with reasons for its propagation on 
the part of Christendom. 

Christianity, in its purity, is from God. Its precepts and pro¬ 
mises—the invitations is gives, the penalties it imposes—all just and 
equitable, are designed expressly and solely for man, and form for 
him a perfect rule of life. As a code of ethics, the Bible is in no 
point defective, and in none redundant. Without it, man has but a 
dim and feeble light, by which to find his way through the dark 
mazes of this world. With it, his path is made so plain, that he 
need never err. In whatever sphere he moves, public or private, 
whatever his calling or duties, if he follow the plain instructions of 
Holy Writ, his thoughts will be pure and elevated, and his conduct, 
just, benevolent, and unblamable, before both God and man. The 
decalogue, and the royal law, with all the precepts of the New Tes¬ 
tament, he will hold sacred and endeavor religiously to obey. He 
will abhor not only idolatry and the high and dreadful crimes of 
murder, slander, and such like; but he will dread, and strive to 
avoid all the secret sins of the heart,—pride, covetousness, &c. 
Men who take the revealed will of God for their guide, will see and 
feel that they are not the mere creatures of time, and that their rela¬ 
tions are not those merely of man to man. They will see and know, 
that they are the offspring of the Most High, and that he who died 
on the cross for the redemption of the world is their only Savior. 
They will see, and understand too, that every word and work, with 
every secret thing, will he brought to light at the tribunal of Jesus, 
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wlien at the last great day he shall come to judge the world and to 
close the drama of human life. 

Standing with you, Christian reader, at that point in the world’s 
history—standing there in imagination,—we cannot but be serious. 
The scenes of this mortal life have all closed. Time is no more. 
The earth and heavens have passed away. The judge is on his 
throne. Raised from the dead, and assembled with the living from 
the four quarters of the earth, all the sons and daughters of Adam 
stand in one vast multitude, awaiting their last sentence. In a little 
time, the final separation will take place—the righteous will be glo¬ 
rified and made happy forever, the wicked covered with shame and 
made eternally miserable. Then the value of the Bible and the gain 
of godliness will be seen and known. Then—looking back to 1845, 
we shall see that China was an idolatrous nation. Both its rules 
and people, and the learned and the ignorant, were the worshipers 
of false gods Their temples were not for the Most High, but for 
deified heroes, and the creatures of imagination; and nearly the 
whole of its three hundred and sixty millions of souls have come up 
to the judgment seat in the character of gross idolaters, covered 
with sins that must forever exclude them from the paradise of (iod ; 
for the unjust and the filthy must so remain, and receive their 
portion with hypocites, unbelievers, and “ whosoever lovcth and 
maketh a lie.” But stop. 

Happily, this final sentence has not been passed. The year 1845 
has hut just commenced. To these three hundred and sixty millions 
of idolaters, the God of heaven still grants time for repentance. The 
Bible,—the gracious proclamation of his will,—comes to you, in¬ 
habitants of China, with every possible claim to be received. It is 
a legacy of mercy, a bill of rights, a code of laws, from the court 
of heaven. It is not a human devise; but a sacred writing, made by 
inspired men, guided by the Almighty, the God of the whole earth. 
In this book he reveals his character, with a system of govern¬ 
ment holy, just, and good. In it, too, we have “the mystery of god¬ 
liness,” and see our everlasting Father giving up his own dear son 
to die as a ransom for the soul. For you, inhabitants of China, as 
well as for others, the son of God has died. He has procured balm 
for all your wounds, and remedies for all your diseases. The dread¬ 
ful stains of sin he can wash away, and destroy the sting of death. 
The religion of the Bible, Christianity in its purity, is a sovereign 
remedy for every ill. Not so the religions of your country. These 
are all fil-e and hurtful. Confucianism has no power to remove or 
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abate the mnledies of sin. Bihlliism ami the ethics of I/mtsz’ are 
equally powerless, for all purposes of good. They are merely human 
devices, not of God, but against him, and lead their votaries to serve 
the wicked one, to the dishonor of their maker, and to their own 
everlasting shame and ruin. The Bible has claims to your attention 
because it ministers to your welfare, and because it eminates from 
the universal sovereign, our Almighty Father, and demands for him 
universal homage and universal love. In the strictest sense, you arc 
Jehovah’s offspring, and he has a perfect right to your obedience and 
love; but these by your idolatry you have withheld from him, and given 
to those who are no gods; and by doing so you have forfeited your 
heirship and incured the penalty of eternal punishment. But now a 
day of merciful visitation has come; the Bible is in your language: 
and copies of it, if you please, can easily and speedily he so multipli¬ 
ed, that none shall he left uninstructed. Will you now receive it? 
Will you follow its precepts? Will you accept its invitations? These 
are pertinent and serious questions, and will soon be put to the test. 
So we expect. The signs of the times, and both the promises and 
providence of God warrant this expectation, and the belief that upon 
you, inhabitants of China, the awful responsibility will soon be laid 
of accepting or rejecting Jehovah’s gracious proclamation,—the Bi¬ 
ble,—given in mercy for the instruction and consolation of all the 
children of men. 

And now, Christian reader, what kind and what degree of respon¬ 
sibility in this matter rests with you, with us, and with all the inha¬ 
bitants of Christendom? The people of God—professing Chris¬ 
tians—have it in charge to publish the gospel to all nations. The 
reasons for the accomplishment of this, on the part of Christendom, 
deserve the most serious consideration. And to this consideration 
we shall endeavor from time to time to draw the attention of those 
who as Christian philanthropists feel an interest in the welfare of this 
great portion of the human family. It was our wish to have add¬ 
ed here a few paragraphs, but space and time are wanting; and for 
the present, therefore, we leave the subject, hoping the reader will 
give it the attention it demands. 
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Art. F//. Comparative vine of sir dijfrrrnt versions in Chinese of 
John's gospel, Chapter /. verse 1 st. 

There are extant at least six different versions of the whole or parts 
of the New Testament in Chinese; and the entire book is now un¬ 
dergoing a further revision. Of the six versions, subjoined, the 1st 
is that found in the British Museum, a copy of which was brought 
to China by Morrison; the 2d is that made by Morrison; the 3d is 
that by Marshman; the other three were made by persons now 


engaged on the new revision. 
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This plan, of bring together for comparison the different versions 
extant, has been suggested to us by a friend, and it is worthy of the 
attention of those now engaged in the work of revision. In these 
versions two important words occur, regarding which the translators 
have differred in opinion: the first is \oyog translated pen g ^ by 
some, and tau by others; and the word deos translated shin ^ 
by the older and shdng ti ^ by the more recent translators. 
At present we prefer tau and shin; and shall be glad to hear 
the opinions of others on the subject. We also prefer yuen chi 
7£$p to either of the other phrases for the word “ beginning.” 
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Art. VIII. Journal of Occurrences: treaties with Great Britain , 
/•'ranee, and the United States; affairs at Peking , Shanghai , 
Ningpo , Knifing sv, Canton , Macao , Hongkong; Pro¬ 
testant missions in China. 

For the translations of the three treaties, given in this number, we 
are indebted to correspondents and friends: and we trust it will also 
be in our power, before this volume closes, to add the originals, to the 
second and third,—that of the first having been already published. 
The iranslalior of the second treaty, in a note, has the following 
remarks: “in the 34 articles, the United States are designated as 
the Hoh Chung Kwoh , the literal meaning of which characters is 
either, “the united all nation/* or “the union of all nations;” 
they do not, however, in any sense express the “ United States.” 
Throughout the treaty, when wishing to point out other nations, the 
character kwoh is used, ineauing a nation; which character is also 
used ill the English treaty, when designating England as a nation, 
being the same as the last character of the national designation of 
the United States of America. In the 34th article the character 
kwoh is used to express each state.” We wish the translator would, 
at his convenience, give us the proper characters for the “ United 
States of America,” which will oblige us very much. 

Ere this time we presume the emperor of China has signified his 
approval of the French treaty; and we have no doubt that both it 
and that with the U. S. A., will be ratified by the two respective go¬ 
vernments in the west. 

At Peking, so far as we can learn, pacific counsels still prevail, 
with the sincerest purpose to fulfill all the provisions of the new 
treaties. And if ministers understand the true interests of this coun¬ 
try they will persevere in this policy; and cultivate the friendship of 
foreigners. They have perhaps less to fear from without than from 
within. There is, however, no small danger on both sides. To 
steer clear of Charybdis and Scylla must needs require much skill 
and energy. The Chinese are now fully within the current of fo¬ 
reign influence, and with it they must keep on. Ministers—some of 
them at least—see this. But should the old popular and hostile 
feeling towards foreigners again get the ascendancy, his majesty 
will soon find himself in a “sea of trouble.” Whether peace is 
to be preserved or not, we hold one thing certain that in a very 
few years foreign ministers will be resident at Peking. 

The Gazettes continue the usual detail of minor occurrances— 
such as appointments, deficits in the provincial revenues, malversa¬ 
tions of petty officers, robberies, &c., &x. 

At Shanghai, from all accounts that have, reached us, it would 
seem that the foreign commerce is likely, at no very distant day, to 
become very great. 
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At Nmgpo the prospect is far less encouraging. Still we flunk 
Nmgpo will have ail extensive trade, in the cour>c of a few years 
alter the evacuation of Chusnn. 

Kh|.mg su, it is said, will be evacuated in course of February, 
and the troops all removed to either Chusan or Hongkong. At the 
close of this year, Chusan is also to be evacuated. 

At Canton there has been, with a good degree of political quiet, 
considerable commercial activity, Ktying doing his best to preserve 
the peace and meet the wishes of all parties. We see that a long 
memorial has been laid before the emperor, proposing the immediate 
removal of the obstructions in the river below Canton. It is ex¬ 
ceedingly desirable that these should be immediately removed, as 
they are continually cuasing great inconvenience and much damage 
to life and property. 

Macao, if we must believe current reports, is likely, at no very 
distant period, to enjoy more than its pristine quietude. For it is 
said that its houses and harbors will soon be frequented by few 
except the Portuguese. Still Macao is not to be despised. It has a 
line climate, and many commodious residences. 

Hongkong, for the time being, is becoming more healthy and pros¬ 
perous : at least, houses, in great numbers, are rising in every part of 
Victoria, and the roads and streets are being extend d and improved. 
The troops are said now to enjoy better health than at any prcvjous 
period since the island was occupied. 

Politically and commercially considered, the various parts of the 
Chinese empire, to which our knowledge extends, are in a condition 
that is tolerably satisfactory. Not so when morally and religiously 
viewed. In all parts its morals arc corrupt and its religions false. 
But we see—or think we see, the dawning of a better day. The 
time is near at hand, when the Land of Siuim is to be visited by 
the dayspring from on high. We indulge the most confident hope 
that, in a few years, the good providence of God will prepare a high 
way, through all the length and breadth of this empire, for the 
gospel of peace, and China be blessed with the benign and happy 
influences of pure morals and true religion. 

The follow ing we believe is a correct list of the persons now con¬ 
nected with the Protestant missions in China. 

At Marno , are, Rrv A. W. Loomis, Rev. M. S. Culbertson, Richard Cole, 
printer. At Can'oii, Rev. IVter Parker, >1 p., Rev. I. J. Roberts At Hong- 
kongy Rev. .1. L. Slmck, Rev. T. T. Drvan, m. p., D. J. Macgowan, m. p , 
Rev. Over Ball, m. p , Rev K. C. Bridgman, d. p , James G. Bridgman, Rev. 
Janiej. L^jrge, p. p., Rev. W. Gillespie, Benjamin Hobson, si d., Rev S. R. 
Brown, Rev. A. P. Hipper, si. i».. Rev. George Smith, Rev. T M'Clatchie, 
Rev W. M Lnwrie, (Kev. W. Dean, and S. W. William*, absent). At Amoy, 
Rev. William J. Polhman, Rev. E. Doty, Rev. John Stronach, William 
Youno, William H. Cnmming, m iv, J. C. Hepburn, m. p.. Rev. John Lloyd, 
(and Rev. D Abeel, absmif). At AVeypo, D. B M'Cartee, m. n , Rev. R Q 
Way. At ,'h'ngk it, Rev. W. H Medhimd, p.p., William Lockhart, m.e.c .a 
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Art I. An Ordinance for the suppression of the Triad and 
other secret societies in the island of Hongkong and its depen¬ 
dencies. 

What evidence the governor and council may posses, to prove to 
others or to satisfy.themselves, that any branches or members of the 
Triad Society exist in Hongkong we know not. That some of this 
brotherhood have resided on the island, and carried on secret corres¬ 
pondence, and held secret meetings, we presume it to be true. Indeed 
if we remember rightly, we have somewhere seen documentary evi¬ 
dence of the existence here of this or similar associations. China is 
full of secret societies, and probably has been so from time immemo¬ 
rial. But of the character, objects, and doings of all these, we know 
very little. The Chinese government disapproves of all associations, 
secret and public, if formed among the people; and it has enacted 
severe laws for their suppression. What has been the effect of these 
laws we are not able to say. In looking over the Penal Code, some 
years back, we remember having seen the names of several societies 
The Triad and that called Tien chu kidu (Christianity as taught by 
the Roman Catholics) were among the number. And during the 
reign of the Ta Tsing dy nasty * perhaps no association has been more 
strongly reprobated or more severely persecuted than the one last 
named. With what propriety government has done this, we leave it 
for others to determine for themselves. Chinese moralists also have 
joiued with the government, in action against these associations 
Unpopular though they may have been, yet great multitudes of the 
people have united with them; and it is impossible to compute their 
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nun)]>ers, or form any satisfactory opinion regarding their strength, 
all their operations being secret. 

In Canton, it is said, the numbers of the Triad Society are very 
numerous. From the nature of the case, however, no one will ac¬ 
knowledge any connection with it or speak of it in favorable terms. 
On the contrary, when alluded to by the Chinese, they invariably 
reprobate the association, as one composed only of bad men, leagued 
together only for evil purposes. We have heard it said, that its 
grand object is the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. No doubt 
the Society is strong, and has often resisted the authority of go¬ 
vernors and magistrates. But bad as its principles and doings may 
be, we do not think the government of China has much cause to 
fear its machinations or dread its power. At Malacca, Singapore, 
Penang, &c., its power has been much greater than in China. 
While writing this paragraph we hear that, in the city of Hiangshan, 
between Canton and Macao, its members are giving the magistrate 
no little annoyance. 

As some of our readers may not have at hand the works which 
contain notices of these secret societies, and the enactments of the 
Chinese government regarding them, we propose to throw together, 
in separate articles, such items of information as may seem to bear 
on the late ordinance, which we here first introduce without further 
prologue. 

“ Hongkong, anno octavo Victorias Regiae, 

No. 1, 1945. 

“By his excellency John Francis Davis, esq., governor and com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the colony of Hongkong and its dependencies, 
her majesty’s plenipotentiary and chief superintendent of the trade 
of British subjects in China, with the advice of the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil of Hongkong. 

“ An ordinance for the suppression of the Triad and other secret 
Societies within the island of Hongkong and its dependencies. 

“Whereas the Triad Society and other secret societies prevalent 
in China exist among the inhabitants of the island of Hongkong, and 
whereas these associations have objects in view which are incompa¬ 
tible with the maintenance of good order and constituted authority 
and with the security of life and property and afford by means of a 
secret agency increased facilities for the commission of crime and for 
the escape of offenders : 

“ 1 Be it therefore enacted and ordained by the governor of 
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Hongkong with the advice of the Legislative Council thereof that from 
and after the passing of this ordinance if any person or persons being 
of Chiuese origin in the said island or its dependencies shall be a 
member or members of the Triad Society or other secret societies 
as aforesaid, he, she or they shall in consequence thereof be guilty of 
felony and being duly convicted thereof shall be liable to be impri¬ 
soned for any term not exceeding three years, with or without hard 
labor, and at the expiration of such tei m of imprisonment that such 
person shall be marked on the right cheek in the manner usual in 
the .case of military deserters and be expelled from the said island. 

“ Passed the Legislative Council of Hongkong, this 8th day of 
January, 1845 

“John Francis Davis, Gwernur , 4 ' c , fyc. 

“Adolphus E. Shelley, 

“ Clerk of Councils .” 


Art. II. Some account of a secret association in China, entitled 
the Triad Society. By the late Dr. Milne , principal of the 
Anglo-Chinese College. Communicated [to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Birtain and Ireland] by the Rev. Robert 
Morrison , d. d., f. r. s., m. r. a. s. Read February 5th, 1835. 
The writer of this paper is fully sensible how difficult it is to discover 
that which is studiously concealed, under the sanction of oaths, 
curses and the (supposed) impending vengeance of the gods; and 
how liable one is, even after the utmost care, to be mistaken in 
tracing the progress of any set of principles and schemes, which the 
fortunes or lives of the parties who have adopted them are concerned 
to hide, to varnish, to distort, and to misrepresent. He therefore 
offers the following remarks, not as the result of firm and unhesita¬ 
ting conviction, but as having a good deal of probability to support 
them, and as containing the substance of the best information pro¬ 
curable in his situation. He begs then to say a few words on the 
name, objects, government, initiatory ceremonies, secret signs, and 
seal of the said association, and to conclude with a few miscellane¬ 
ous remarks. 

First, the name. The name is not expressed on the seal, and 
hence it is difficult to ascertain it with certainty. It seems, however, 
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to be the San hoh hwiti, ^ ^ >• *• “The Society of the 

three united,” or “The Triad Society.” The three referred to in this 
name are tien, ti , jin, ^ ‘ heaven, earth, and man,’ which 

are the three great powers in nature, according to the Chinese doc¬ 
trine of the universe. In the earlier part of the reigh of late Chi¬ 
nese majesty Kicking, the same society existed, but under a different 
denomination. It was then called the tien tx hwui, 

“ The Ccelesto-terrestrial Society,” or “ the society that unites hea¬ 
ven and earth.” It spread itself rapidly through the provinces, had 
nearly upset the government, and its machinations were not entirely 
defeated till about the eighth years of the said emperor’s reign, when 
the chiefs were seized and put to death; and it was (in the usual 
bombast of Chinese reports) officially stated to his majesty, “ that there 
was not so much as one member of that rebellious fraternity left under 
the wide extent of the heavens.” The fact, however, was just the con¬ 
trary, for they still existed, and operated, though more secretly ; and 
it is said, that a few years after they assumed the name of the “ Triad 
Society,” in order to cover their purposes. But the name, by which 
they chiefly distinguish themselves, is Hung kid t the”Flood 
Family.” 

There are other associations formed both in China and in the 
Chinese colonies that are settled abroad, as the Tim hau hirvi, 
jp l ^ e * Q ueen °f Heaven’s Company, or Society called 
also, tho Nit'mg md hwui, ^ or “ Her Ladyship’s So¬ 

ciety meaning the “ queen of heaven, the mother and nurse of all 
filings.” These associations are rather for commercial and idolatrous 
purposes, than for the overthrow of social order; though it is said, 
that the members of the “ Queen of Heaven’s Society,” settled in 
Bengal and other parts, unite in house-breaking, &c. 

Secondly , the object. The object of this society at first does not 
appear to have been peculiarly hurtful; but, as numbers increased, 
the object degenerated from mere mutual assistance, to theft, rob¬ 
bery, tiie overthrow of regular government, and an aim at political 
power. In foreign colonies, the objects of this association are 
plunder, and mutual defense. The idle, gambling, opium-smoking 
Chinese (particularly of the lower class), frequently belong to this 
fraternity. What they obtain by theft or plunder is divided in shares, 
according to the rank which the members hold in the society. They 
engage to defend each other against attacks from police officers; to 
hide each others crimes; to assist detected members to make their 
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escape from the hands of justice. A Chinese tailor in Malacca, 
named TsSufii, who committed murder, in the close of 1818, shortly 
after the transfer of the colony, and made his escape from the hands 
of justice, was a chief man in this society ; and, it is believed, had a 
considerable number of persons under his direction, both on the land 
and at sea. There cannot be a doubt but his escape was partly owing 
to the assistance of his fellow-members, as a rigorous search was made 
for him by the police. In places where most of the members are 
young, if one takes a dislike to any man who is not a member, the 
others are sure to mark that man as the butt of their scorn and 
ridicule. If any one feels injured, the others take part in his quarrels, 
and assist him in seeking revenge. Where their party is very strong, 
persons are glad to give them sums of money annually, that they may 
spare their property, or protect it from other banditti, which they 
uniformly do when confided in, and will speedily recover stolen 
goods. In such places as Java, Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, 
when a Chinese stranger arrives to reside for any length of time, he 
is generally glad to give a trifle of money to this brotherhood to be 
freed from their annoyance. 

The professed design, however, of the San hoh hwui is benevolence, 
as the following motto will shew : 

Yu fuh tung hiang, ^ is ipi =£• 

Yii h6 tung tang; ^ jj$ |jj] ^ 

The blessing, reciprocally share; 

The woe, reciprocally bear. 

They assist each other, in whatever country, whenever they can 
make themselves known to each other by the signs. 

Thirdly , its government. The government (if it he proper to 
dignify the management of so worthless a combination by such an 
epithet) of the San hoh hwui , is vested in three persons, who are all 
denominated K6 } “ elder brothers,” a name given by way of 

courtesy to friends 5 in the same manner as freemasons style each 
other brothers and brethren, and as certain religious societies call 
their members brethren, and say “brother” so and so. They dis¬ 
tinguish between the ruling brethren thus: Yih k6 t — VA k6 % 
Ipf; ^dn Zl “brother first; brother second; brother 

third.” There may be others who take part in the management, 
where the society’s members are numerous. The members generally 
are called Hiung ti, x.% «* brethren.” 

Of the laws, discipline, and interior management of the San hoh 
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hwui, the writer of this has not been able to obtain any information. 
There is said to be a MS. book, containing the society’s regulations, 
written on cloth y for the sake of preserving the writing long in a legible 
state. Should a detection be made, the cloth MS. may, for the time, 
be thrown into a well or pond, from which it can afterwards at 
convenience be taken out; and in case of the person, in whose care it 
is, being pursued by the police, and obliged to swim across a river, 
&c., he carries the MS. with him; and as the ink appears to possess 
a peculiar quality, the impression in either case is quite legible. As 
they cannot print their regulations, this seems well calculated to 
preserve them from oblivion. 

The heads of this fraternity, as in all other similar association, 
have a larger share of all the booty that is procured, than the other 
members. 

Fourthly , initiatory ceremonies. Of these but a very imperfect 
idea can be obtained. The initiation takes place commonly at night, 
in a very retired or secret chamber. There is an idol there, to which 
offerings are presented, and before which the oath of secresy is taken. 
The Chinese say there are San shih luh sht 9 

S'* 

“thirty-six oaths” taken on the occasion; but it is probable that, 
instead of being distinct oaths, these are different particulars of one 
oath, very likely the imprecations contained in it, against persons 
who shall disclose the nature and objects of the society. 

A small sum of money is given by the initiated to support the 
general expense. There is likewise a ceremony which they call 
K 106 kiau , “ crossing the bridge.” This bridge is formed 

of swords, either laid between two tables (an end resting on each), 
or else set up on the hilts, and meeting at the point; or held up in 
the hands of two ranks of members, with the points meeting, in form 
of an arch. The persons who receive the oath, take it under this 
bridge, which is called—“ passing, or crossing the bridge.” The 
yih k 6 , or chief ruling brother, sits at the head of this steel bridge 
(or each with a drawn sword), reads the articles of the oath, to every 
one of which an affirmative response is given by the new member, 
after which he cuts off the head of a cock, which is the usual form 
of a Chinese oath, intimating—“thus let perish all who divulge the 
secret.” But it is said the grand ceremony can only be performed 
where there is a considerable number of members present. They 
worship heaven and earth on those occasions, and sometimes, when 
the place is sufficiently secluded, perform the iuitiatory rites in the 
open air. 
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Fifthly, secret signs. Some of the marks by which the members 
of the San hoh hwui make themselves known to each other, are those 
that followmystic numbers; the chief of which is the number three. 
They derive their preference for this probably from the name of their 
society, “ the Triad Society.” In conformity with this preference 
they adopt odd rather then even numbers, when it can be done. 
They say three% three times ten, three hundred, three thousand, three 
myriads, rather than two, four times, ten, 6l c. 

The word Hung, above-mentioned, contains the number three 

hunderd and twenty-one, and is often used by them for particular 
purposes. They separate its component parts thus: sdn pah VA- 
shih yih, y a ——• The character san is properly a form of 

shwui, (water), as used in composition, and should have this 
sound; but in the analysis of any Chinese character, of which this 
form of shwui constitutes the dexter component, the teacher says to 
his pupil, san tien shwui, HSR #.!••• put “ three points water at 
the side,” or “the three point form of shwui” But when used by 
the Sdn hoh hwui, the word san (or three) alone is employed; the 
other parts being out of place for them. Pah, j \, or eight, much 
resembles in sound peh, "j^J , (an hundred) and in a rapid conversation 
is scarely distinguishable from it. ’Rh-shih, is the united or 
mercantile form of VA shih , or “two tens,” run together for 

the sake of expedition in business. Yih, —, is the common form of 
one. Now hearing the component parts of hung gone over in this 
manner, it seems to the uninitiated to mean sdn peh VA shih yih, 
—“ three hundred and twenty-one.” What the 
members themselves mean by it, it is impossible to discover. In 
writing, it is as above analyzed; or in uttering the sound of the 
components, they equally understand each other’s meaning. 

Certain motions of the fingers constitute a second class of signs ; 
e. g. using three of the fingers in taking up any thing. If a member 
happens to be in company, and wishes to discover whether there be 
a brother present, he takes up his tea-cup or cover (Chinese tea-cups 
have always a cover), with the thumb, the fore, and middle fingers, or 
with the fore, middle, and third fingers, and which, if perceived by an 
initiated person, is answered by a corresponding sign. It does not, 
however, follow from this that every Chinese who uses three fingers, 
taking in up, or holding, his tea-cup, is a member of the Sim hoh hwui, 
for many of them do it from mere habit. But there is a certain way 
of doing it by the initiated, which they themselves only know In 
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lifting any thing that requires both hands, they use three fingers of 
each hand. 

They also have recourse to odes and pieces of poetry , as secret 
marks.—(See below, under “explanation of words within the first 
octangular lines.) 

Sixth , the seal. The seal is a quinquangular figure: this, as above 
noticed, is one of the Society’s mystical numbers. From the manner 
in which some characters on the seal were written, it is not impro¬ 
bable that some of them have been erroneously explained. The 
following is submitted as the best explanation of them which the 
writer’s present circumstances enable him to furnish. 



Explanation of the characters at the five corners , in the outer , 
or quinquangular lines. 

I- Tu 9 the earth planet, 1 . e. Saturn; which, according to 
Chinese, especially regards and influences the centre of the earth . 
also one of the five elements. 

2 Mtth , the wood planet or Jupiter , or the pianct which 
reigns in the eastern part of the heavens 
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3. Shwui , the water planet, i. e. Mercury , to which the domi¬ 

nion of the northern hemisphere is confided. 

4. Kin, the metal planet, i. e. Venus, to which the care of 
the west is confided. 

5. Hd, the fire planet, i. e. Mars , to which the southern he¬ 
misphere is assigned. 

N. B. The reasons (or some of the reasons) why these planets 
are placed at the corners of this seal, may be, because they are the 
basis of Chinese astrological science, and because they are considered 
the extreme points of all created things. 

Explanation of the five characters which are 
directly under the planets. 

6. H»ng,\ It, a flood or deluge of waters. One of the secret 
designations of their fraternity is hungliid , literally, “the food 
family intended, perhaps, to intimate the extent and effectiveness 
of their operations, that, as a flood, they spread and carry every thing 
before them. 

7. Hdu , a leader ; a chief or brave man. 

8. Han, the name of an ancient dynasty; but, in certain 

connections, signifying a bold and daring man, which is most pro¬ 
bably the sense here. 

9 Yin s> a hero. 

10. Kia, a stand ; but metaphorically used to denote a per¬ 
son of importance to the state, or to society, as we use tropes, and 
say, “such man is a pillar,” “ the stay of his country.” 

N. B. Though this be the ordinary meaning of these words, it is 
possible that they may be used by the fraternity in a mystical and 
occult sense. 


Explanation of the other characters within the same limits. 
Ying,hiung, hicui, hoh , twan, yuen, shf, ^ ^ p§] Hj| 

Hiung, ti, fan, kiai, yih, shatl, shi, f jf |jf] — j ]\f 

“The hero band in full assembly meet; 

M Each rnan a verse, to make the ode complete." 

This is a very probable sense of the words as they are placed, es¬ 
pecially as it is known to be a frequent practice of this fraternity to 
converse together in poetry; and in order to elude suspicion, while 
in company with others, one man takes but a line, or half a line, 
which by itseif is utterly unintelligible to persons not initiated, but 
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which, being understood by a brother member, is responded to by 
him in another line or half a line, and, by thus passing on through 
several persons, an ode may be completed, though not perceived by 
any but the parties themselves. 

Kie ti tui y Th ' three words are inexplicable in the 

order in which they stand. Kie signifies to tie, to bind, and is 
often used to signify the formation of a secret association. Ti (if 
we be right in the character) signifies a brother, or younger brother, 
and the sense thus far would be—“ to form a brotherhoodTui is 
a pair of anything, or two things equal to each other. But it is pro¬ 
bable that these words have a reference to other words on the seal, 
the connection of which it seems difficult to discover. 

Explanation of words within the first octangular lines. 

Hiung ti tung chin, % £ |$$ 

K6h yu hau tdu; & t 
Kiiu k'i fan pai, ^ ^ 

Wiin kit yii chuen. j||j 

Which may be thus read :— 

The Brethren all in battle join, 

Each ready with a chosen sign; 

An ancient brook with parting streams. 

Still flowing down from long-past times. 

In support of this version it might be urged, that the fraternity 
have certain secret signs or marks, by which they make their ideas 
known to each other, and in the tumults which they excite, these 
signs are made use of to encourage each other in the work of des¬ 
truction : and that they consider their society as of very ancient 
origin, and as spreading through the world from age to age. 

But the words may be read in lines of eight or seven syllables, and 
might begin with Ieoh, thus: 

Koh yu hau tau kau k’i fun, 

Kau k’i fun pai wan ku yii. 

N. B. This last line shifts back to hau for its first syllable. 

In fact there appears scarcely to be a limit to the mutations of 
these numbers; for, like the changes of the pa kwd (Chinese table 
of diagrams), they may contain an infinitude of senses and modifi¬ 
cations, with which, however, the initiated alone are familiar. 

Erplanatinn of characters within the second octangular lines. 

('hu kill tsing tsdu liiucn hid & fs in &4KT- These cha- 
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racters, as (hey stand, seems lo make no intelligible sense, and from 
the circumstance of their being written with two kinds of ink, black 
and red, renders it highly probable that they are constructed for the 
purpose of local concealment; they are perhaps the name, real or 
assumed, of the officers of the brotherhood; that half of the charac¬ 
ters in red ink, which seems printed, may be permanent, and have 
some general reference to the designs of the society, and to the 
other characters ou the seal; while the yellow part (on the original 
blue silk seal), which is evidently written with a pencil, may, joined 
to the printed half, constitute the names or epithets of the officers 
in some particular place. In another place, where persons of dif¬ 
ferent designations are chosen to be officers, the yellow part would 
be different. This conjecture is confirmed by the opinion of several 
learned Chinese, who have seen and examined the sell. 

Wan tien w6n ti ^ These characters have, no 

doubt, a reference to the ultimate view of the brotherhood, viz. univer¬ 
sal extension and dominion; the 1st Is an inverted form of 3d; which 
is an abbreviated form of won, a myriad ; tien (in the quinquangular 
lines) signifies heaven, and ti, earth. And the position of the two, 
both looking towards the straight line on which the words heaven and 
earth are written, may mystically signify the bringing of myriads of 
nations under the society’s influence. 

Explanation of characters within the square lines. 

Chung i fu, tod chuh lung, ^ Itt the faith- 

ful and righteous unite so as to form a whole (i. e. an universal em¬ 
pire). This seems the plain sense of the words, according to this 
arrangement of them; but it is impossible to ascertain whether 
something else may not be intended, as they are susceptible of as 
many meanings as arrangements. This version, however, agrees 
with the general views of this dangerous fraternity. 

Characters within the oblong square. 

Yun shing, yfg supposed to be the name of the chief of the 
fraternity, some think the founder; but, the character being written , 
and in yellow ink, it is more likely to be the chief for the time 
being, at whose death the blank space in seals subsequently issued 
could be filled up with the name of his successors; whereas the 
name of the founder, never changing, would be more likely to be 
printed, in some permanent form. 


If any weight be due to the scattered hints that have been given 
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above, there will appear to be a striking resemblance in some points 
between the Sdn hoh hwui , and the society of freemasons . The 
writer would not be understood, by so saying, to trace this resem¬ 
blance in any of the dangerous principles of the San hoh hwui, for he 
believes that the ^society of British freemasons (and of others he 
knows nothing) constitutes a highly respectable body of men, whose 
principles and conduct are friendly to social order, regular govern¬ 
ment, and the peace of society. The points of resemblance, then, 
between the two societies, appear to the writer to be the following. 

1. In their pretensions to great antiquity, the Sdn hoh hwui profess 
to carry their origin back to the remotest antiquity. Tsz * yu 
Chung Kwoh , i. e. " from the first settlement of China;” and their 
former name, viz. “ Ccelesto-terrestrial Society ,” may indicate that 
the body took its rise from the creation of heaven and earth,; and it 
is known that some freemasons affirm that their society “ had a being 
ever since symmetry and harmony began,” though others are more 
moderate in their pretensions to antiquity. 

2. In making benevolence and mutual assistance their professed 
object, and in affording mutual assistance to each other, in whatever 
country , when the signs are once given. Notwithstanding the dan¬ 
gerous nature of the Sdn hoh hwui, the members swear, at their ini¬ 
tiation, to be filial and fraternal and benevolent, which corresponds 
to the engagement of the freemasons, to philanthropy and the social 
virtues. 

II. In the ceremonies of initiation, e. g. the oath, and the solemnity 
of its administration, in the arch of steel and bridge of swords. These 
are so singularly striking, that they merit the attention of those es¬ 
pecially who think freemasonry a beneficial institution, or who deem 
its history worthy of investigation. 

4. May not the three ruling brethren of the Sdn hoh hwui be 
considered as having a resemblance to the three masonic orders of 
apprentice, fellowcraft, and master? 

5. The signs, particularly “ the motions with the fingers," in as fsr 
as they are known or conjectured, seem to have some resemblance. 

6. Some have affirmed that the grand secret of freemasonry 
consists in the words “ Liberty and Equality;” and if so, certainly 
the term hiung if, (i.c. “brethren”) of the Sdn hoh hwui may, 
w ithout the least force, be explained as implying exactly the same 
ideas. 

Whether there exist any thing in the shape of “ Lodges” in the 
S.t/i hoh hwui, or not, the writer has no means of ascertaining; but 
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he believes the Chinese law is so rigorous against this body, as to 
admit of none. Nor does there appear to be a partiality among 
the members for the masonic employment. Building does not appear 
to be an object with them, at least not in as far as can be dis¬ 
covered. 


Art ITT. Evils of forming illegal associations; prohibition of 
«•».*!*, leaders of sects, and teachers of false doctrines; re¬ 
nunciation of allegiance; the tea sect , fyc. 

“ In the reign of his present majesty, the celestial powers oversha¬ 
dow and nourish all things, the sun and moon cost forth their radi¬ 
ance, the universe is regulated in peace, and the tribes of men are 
also universally tranquil. Of the people who live in this age, the 
scholar discourses of propriety, and enforces the importance of the 
ancient odes; while the illiterate cultivate their fields, and dig their 
wells, without attending to extraneous affairs all their lives long, en¬ 
joying soft audluxurious ease, in peace and tranquility. Truly we know 
not why it is that the people, wrought upon by foreign means, have 
been induced to fall into the net of delusion ; but constantly searching 
into the matter we find, that the generality of disobedient and law¬ 
less persons, are at first nothing more than worthless characters 
without any dependence; being poor, and having no fixed object of 
pursuit, they seducingly establish some corrupt dogmas, in order to 
obtain a livelihood: the stupid, they move by hopes of happiness 
and fears of misery—the vicious, they blind by charms or spells—the 
strong and vigorous, they teach gymnastic feats—the weak, they 
subdue by blustering strength—and the poor, they tempt by bribes 
of money,—until their disciples and followers become numerous— 
then in their excursions, they plunder; and in their assemblies, they 
gamble; they flock into the markets to drink, and roar and bawl in 
the open fields; the lesser among them entice dogs and chuck fowls 
(in order to steal them), and the more practiced in villainy drive 
away oxen, and rob the graves; so that honest and virtuous families 
in the villages connot but fear them, and cannot avoid relying on 
them. These pernicious evils are what the names of sects engender, 
and are produced by the influence of illegal associations. 
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“To the south of the mountain Sin, a common belief in ghosts 
and demons prevails, and conjurors and necromancers are encou¬ 
raged; the spirit of the people is hardened and insubordinate, and 
they are pleased with frothy and self-complacent things. Also on the 
coast, the foreign merchants of the ocean carry on their trade: and as 
to the Portuguese Roman Catholic religion, who can insure that it 
will not roll on, and spread by degrees, till it enter China? We also 
hear that on the northwest of the province, which is a very moun¬ 
tainous district, there are continually poor people who having no pos¬ 
sessions come from a distant part, and bringing their instruments of 
husbandry with them, cultivate the waste crown lands: some of them 
erect c„ottages by the banks of rivers, and form habitations in the 
sides of the mountains, where they harbor banditti; these banditti 
go forth by day to plunder and return in the evening; and although 
the civil magistrates and military officers have united in order to ap¬ 
prehend them, yet the woods being deep, and the jungle thick, when 
they pursue them on the west they fly to the east; there are some 
haunts probably which have not come to the knowledge of the magis¬ 
trates, but the observation of the people is more certain and real. It 
therefore rests with you, people, strictly to distinguish between cor¬ 
rupt and correct doctrines, and seriously to consider the misery or 
happiness attending them. Do not covet a bully’s fame; he not 
moved by strange and new sayings; thirst not for present gain, and 
do not remove future calamities from your sight. Awaken the 
stupid, reject the disorderly, suppress the boisterous, assist the weak, 
pity the poor; and then your persons and families will obtain uninter¬ 
rupted tranquillity, and villainy and corruption will have no means of 
access among you. If you do not act thus, then corrupt teachers will 
deceive the people, notwithstanding the enlightened instructions of 
the sages; and the multitude will be turned aside into devious paths, 
notwithstanding the express injunctions of the law’s. 

“Examine now in succession former generations, and you will find 
that those persons who have subsisted by a stick of incense and a 
measure of rice, have without exception come to an ill end, and their 
adherents and descendants have been exterminated; for instance, 
formerly, in the provinces of Sz’chuen, and Hiikw&ng, the plun¬ 
dering sect of the water-lily over-spread three provinces, and were 
confessedly numerous; but when the great army arrived, they were 
all put to the sword. And lately, another instance occurred in the 
case of the rebel Liutsing, who had formed a band and excited in¬ 
surrection: long before the appointed time for commencing their ope- 
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rations arrived, the principal ringleader was cut into sainll pieces, 
and the rest of the conspirators were slain. Also Clin M.iuli, ot* 
Yukan, in the province of Kiangsi, and Fang Yungshing, of llochati, 
in the province of Ngauhwui, having rebelled, before the affair 
was brought to any head, their villainy was instantly defeated. You 
inhabitants of Canton province, have also been frequently injured by 
these disorders: for not long ago, the plunderers of the brotherhood 
society, having collected togc'her a multitude of persons, excited an 
insurrection at Yangshi Shan, in Pohlo; but those who associated 
with and followed them, were all of them instantly put to death; 
many of you peaceable people were on account of them, obliged to 
leave your families, and indeed the whole neighborhood was disturb¬ 
ed. I would only ask, with respect to Chinlunkihsz’ (the foreign lea¬ 
der of this band) where is he now? Last year also, the vagabonds who 
collected bands and formed confederacies, with n design to plunder 
and rob, have all been apprehended and punished. Hence we may 
see, that this kind of plundering banditti, certainly cannot by any 
lucky chance escape, and whoever it is that excites insurrection and 
rebellion, the powers above will not suffer him to escape. Even those 
who in common convene meetings and collect money, with a design 
to obtain a paltry livelihood, when once information of it is obtained, 
will be punished either with sword or saw, or be bound with ropes 
and cords: their accomplices also will be banished to some distant 
part, where they will not be able to cherish their aged parents, to 
take care of their wives and families, or to overlook their houses 
and fields. Their regrets may he poignant, but their is no deliver¬ 
ance. Alas! alas! is not this dreadful!” 

Extracted from a prize essay , written at Canton in 1819. 


The following is from sir George Thomas Staunton’s translation 
of the Penal Code, book I., section CLXI1., entitled : “ Magicians , 
leaders of sects , and teachers of the false doctrines .” 

“ Magicians who raise evil spirits by means of magical books and 
dire imprecations, leaders of corrupt and impious sects, and mem¬ 
bers of all superstitious associations in general, whether denominat¬ 
ing themselves Mi-bh full, ; Pth-licn s/n*, 

Ming-tsun kiau, ^jjr; Pch-yun tsung, or in any 

other manner distinguished, all of them offend against the laws, by 
their wicked and diabolical doctrines and practices. 

“ When such persons, having in their possession concealad images 
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of their worship, burn incense in houor of them, and when they 
assemble their followers by night in order to instruct them in their 
doctrines, and by pretended powers and notices, endeavor to invei¬ 
gle and mislead the multitude, the principal in the commission of 
such offenses shall be strangled, after remaining in prison the usual 
period, and the accessaries shall severally receive 100 blows and be 
perpetually banished to the distance of 3000 li. 

“ If at any time the people, whether soldiers or citizens, dress and 
ornament their idols, and after accompanying them tumultuously 
with drums and gongs, perform oblations and other sacred rites to 
their honor, the leader or instigator of such meetings shall be pun¬ 
ished with 100 blows. 

“ If the head inhabitant of the district, when privy to such unlaw¬ 
ful meetings does not give information to government, he shall be 
punished with 40 blows. 

“The penalties of this law shall not however be so constructed 
as to interrupt the regular and customary meetings of the people, to 
invoke the terrestrial spirits in spring, and to return thanks to them 
in autumn.” 


Again from the same work we quote the following, being a trans¬ 
lation of clauses annexed to section 255 of the Penal Code. 

“All persons who, without being related or connected by inter¬ 
marriages, establish a brotherhood or association among them¬ 
selves, by the ceremonial of tasting blood, and burning incense, shall 
be held guilty of an intent to commit the crime of rebellion; and 
the principal or chief leader of such association shall, accordingly, 
suffer death by strangulation, after remaining for the usual period in 
confinement.—The punishment of the accessaries shall be less by 
one degree.—If the brotherhood exceeds twenty persons in number, 
the principal offender shall suffer death by strangulation immediately 
after conviction; and the accessaries shall suffer the aggravated 
banishment into the remotest provinces.—If the brotherhood be for¬ 
med without the aforesaid initiatory ceremonies of tasting blood and 
burning incense, and according to the rules of ; n ^'-f.tution, be 
subject to the authority and direction of the elders but exceed 
forty persoirs in number, then the principal shall still suffer death by 
strangulation, as in the first case, and the accessaries a punishment 
less by one degree. 

“If the authority and direction of the association is found to be 
vested m the strong youthful members, that circumstances alone shall 
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be deemed a sufficient evidence of its criminality , and the principal 
shall accordingly suffer death by strangulation immediately after 
conviction : the accessaries, as in the preceding cases, shall undergo 
aggravated banishment. 

“ If the association is subject to the authority and direction of the 
elder brethren, and consists of more than twenty, hut less than forty 
members, the principals shall be punished with 100 blows, and sent 
into perpetual banishment to the distance of 3000 li. If the associa¬ 
tion under the last mentioned circumstances, consists of any number 
less than twenty persons, the principal shall suffer 100 blows, and 
wear the cangue for three months.—In both cases, the punishment 
of the accessaries shall be one degree less severe than that of the 
principals. 

“ Whenever vagrant and disorderly persons form themselves into 
a brotherhood by the initiation of blood, as aforesaid, and endeavor 
to excite factious or leading men to join them, or tamper with the 
soldiers and servants of public tribunals, with the same intent, hav¬ 
ing for their ultimate object, to injure the people, and disturb the 
peace of the country; and further, when such criminal practices 
have been duly reported by the country-people and head of villages, 
to the magistrates and governors of the division or district; if the 
said magistrates and governors refuse or neglect to take measure for 
suppressing such proceedings, or in any other manner countenance 
or connive at them, so that in the end an open sedition breaks out, 
aud rapine and devastation ensue, such culpable officers of govern¬ 
ment shall be forthwith deprived of their dignities and employments, 
and prosecuted for their misconduct, by accusation laid before the 
supreme court of judicature.—Nevertheless, if, after such associa¬ 
tions had been suffered to take place through the neglect or conni¬ 
vance of the magistrates, those magistrates exert themselves success¬ 
fully in stoping the progress of the evil, and in preventing the com¬ 
mission of any act of open violence, sedition, and rapine, and are, 
moreover, active in seizing the criminals, and bringing them to 
justice, their former neglect and omission shall, iu such case, be 
pardoned. 

“ All those inhabitants of the neighborhood, and heads of villages, 
who, when privy to these unlawful practices, omit to give informa¬ 
tion thereof to government, shall be punished according to the 
degree of their responsibility, and the other circumstances of the 
case; but, on the other hand, those who give timely notice and infor¬ 
mation, 3hall be proportionably rewarded .—if, however, ihe charges 
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are found to have been made under frivolous pretexts, the informers 
will be subject to punishment as calumniators. 

“ The punishment of the brotherhood associated by the initiation 
with blood, which exists in the province of Fukien, shall be confor¬ 
mable to the afore-mentioned regulations; and further, when the 
persons thus guilty, take up arms in order to resist the magistrates, 
and a tumult ensues, all who are concerned in such resistance, shall, 
if considered as principals, suffer death by being beheaded; and 
by strangulation, if considered as accessaries to the offense. 

“ All associations connected together by secret signals, whatever 
be their extent, are obviously instituted with the design of oppress* 
ing the weak, and injuring the solitary and unprotected.—Where¬ 
fore the leaders or principals of all such societies, shall be held to be 
vagabonds and outlaws, and accordingly be banished perpetually to 
the most remote provinces: the other members of such associations 
shall be considered as accessaries, and punished less severely by 
one degree. 

“ Those persons who, though not regularly belonging to, had suf¬ 
fered themselves to be seduced to accompany such associated per¬ 
sons, shall not be banished, but shall suffer the punishment of J00 
blows, and wear the cangue for three months.—All persons who, 
after having been employed as soldiers or civil servants of govern¬ 
ment, enter into any of the said unlawful associations, shall be pun¬ 
ished as principals. 

“ Any inhabitants of the neighborhood, or heads of villages, who 
may be convicted of being privy to, and not reporting these practices 
to government, shall be punished more or less severely, according to 
the nature of the case.—Magistrates neglecting to investigate and 
take cognizance of the like offenses; or from corrupt and sinister 
motives, liberating and pardoning offenders after examination, shall 
be punished as the law applicable to similar cases directs. 

“ Notwithstanding the aforesaid, persons assembling for the sole 
purpose of doing honor, or returning thanks to a particular temple 
or divinity, and immediately afterwards peaceably dispersing, shall 
not be punished by any construction of these prohibitions. 

“ All those vagabond and disorderly persons who have been 
known to assemble together, and to commit robberies, and other 
acts of violence, under the particular designation of “Tien t% Hwui” 
or “ the Association of heaven and earth,” shall immediately after 
seizure and conviction, suffer death by being beheaded; and all 
those who have been induced to accompany them, and to aid and 
abet their said practices, shall suffer death by being strangled. 
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“This law shall be put in force whenever this sect or association 
may be revived.” 

Notices of the tea sect , extracted from the Peking Gazettes for 
the 27th day, 5th moon of the 21st year of Kicking, June, 1816. 

“ Tsingchdng , of the imperial blood, and general, in command 
of the city Shing, together with Yung Tsd t holding the office of 
shilang, kneel down and report. Profoundly honoring the imperial 
mandate to assemble and rigorously investigate, and determine on 
punishments proper to be inflicted, we respectfully present this do¬ 
cument, praying that it may please his majesty to examine it. 

“We have examined the case of the criminal Wang Yungtdi , that 
is Wang Sdnkti , the leader of the sect, and also the case of Wang 
Chu-rh> Wang King-tsidng, and Wang Tsopih , to be banished on 
his account. We immediately took the sum of their testimony, and 
in a former statement reported it. At the same time, we command¬ 
ed Wang Kingyu the tungchi of Sinmintun, to proceed quickly to 
the district of F, and, with Tohsangd t the military commandant 
of the town, to investigate with rigor and secrecy, whether Wang 
Yungtdi had delivered his doctrines and made proselytes there or 
not. We also ordered them to call Chduhing and Kwok Chdulung , 
the masters of the inn in which Wang Yungtdi resided, together 
with Hidng and Pan , superiors of the people, to appear and give 
evidence. Shortly after this the officers whom we thus ordered, 
reported, saying, “we have secretly searched and found out that 
Wang Yungtdi fled from the border, and came to the country of F, 
where, affer remaining for six days, he was taken up. We still 
more minutely examined and found that the said criminal had not, 
after his return to F, either delivered doctrines or made disciples.” 

“ In the present year, the fourth month, and the twenty third day, 
while engaged in judging of this affair, an official document was sent 
to us from one of the imperial counsellors, noticing that he had 
received the sovereign’s decree, stating his majesty’s pleasure which 
was to this effect: “We have seen the statement of Tsingchdng 
and his constituents, reporting their examination of a criminal call¬ 
ed Wang Yungtdi , the principal leader of a corrupt sect in San- 
chau, and reporting also the sum of evidence obtained in the exami¬ 
nation of three other criminals, his accessories. Moreover, in course 
of examination they had discovered that there were yet remaining in 
the province of Hupeh, two criminals, disciples of Wang Yungtdi. 
Now we have already sent down an intimation of onr will to Md 
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Hwuiyu , requiring him and his constitutes to take and examine with 
rigor these persons. As it appears from the examination of the cri¬ 
minal Wang Yungtai y by Tsingchdng and others, that he has re¬ 
ally made proselytes in Hupeh, the testimony of the three others 
agreeing thereto. It appears also that the said criminal on returning 
from Hupeh to Shihfuh kau, heard that the unauthorized sectaries 
were being brought to trial, was afraid, and fled to I', and other 
places where he concealed himself only for a few days; and more¬ 
over that he did not deliver his doctrines in Y. Also that Wang 
Cku'rh and the other two criminals have not themselves been guilty 
of practising the rules of the sect or of making disciples (but they 
are involved in consequence of being related to him). Wang 
Yungtdi is ordered to be executed, and his body to be cut into small 
pieces. Wang Ckit'rh and the other two are ordered to be dealt 
with as the law directs, in cases where persons are involved by the 
crimes of others. Take this edict and make it known. Respect 
this." 

“ In obedience to the imperial mandate, it was immediately for¬ 
warded to us. Teh-kih-tsin-tdiy the governor of I', sent forward to 
us ChAuhing and the other, masters of the inn. We again assembled 
in court, called, and strictly examined them. From the examination 
it appeared, that this Wang Yungtdi otherwise called Wang Sdnku 
belongs to the village Shihfuh k&u, in the district Lan, in the pro¬ 
vince of Chili; and is the descendant of Wang Tdusang. But that 
he removed to the village Ngankialu in the district of Lul&ng. 
That his ancestors had delivered down the dogmas of the sect, called 
Tsingcha Man. That on the first, and fifteenth of every month, 
the votaries of this sect burn incense; make offerings of fine tea; 
bow down and worship the heavens, the earth, the sun, the moon, 
the fire, the water, and their (deceased) parents. They also worship 
Budhas, and the founder of their own sect. In receiving proselytes, 
they use Choh-kwai (i. e. bamboo chop-sticks) and with them touch 
the eyes, ears, mouth, and nose, of those that join their sect, com¬ 
manding them to observe the three revertings and the five precepts. 
They lyingly and presumptuously affirm that the first progenitor of 
the clan of Wang resides in heaven. The world is governed by 
three Budhas in rotation. The reign of Yentang Fuh, (otherwise 
called Omifo Fuh is past; Shihkid Fuh now’ reigns and the reign of 
Mi/ih Fuh is yet to come. These sectaries affirm that Milih F\ih will 
descend and he horn in their family; and carry all that enter the 
sect, after death, into the regions of the west, to the palace of the 
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Immortal Sien , where they will be safe from the dangers of war, of 
water, and of fire. Because of these sayings they deceive the simple 
people, tempt them to enter the sect, and cheat them out of their 
money. Those who join them are all called “ Yay.” That the cri¬ 
minal had two brothers, now dead, who formerly promoted the sect 
in Hupeh and in Shensi. That in the 6th month of the 15th year of 
Kicking, the criminal being poor and finding it difficult to live, 
went to H&nkau in the province of Hupeh, where he resided for a 
time, telling the people the advantages of entering the sect; hoping 
to gain proselytes and cheat them out of their money. Accordingly 
Sichdukwei , Fang Wanping and others, of that place, honored him 
as their leader, expecting to receive the doctrines of his ancestors. 
Every person that joined him gave money, of the current coin, from 
several times ten to upwards of ten thousand wan.” 


Art. IV. List of officers belonging to the Chinese government , 
extracted from the Red Book for the Chinese Repository , by 
a correspondent . 

Referring our readers to former volumes of the Repository, especi¬ 
ally to the IV. and XII., for detailed accounts of the constitution of 
the Chinese government, the duties of its officers, &,c. f &c., we pro¬ 
ceed at once to give the list of office-bearers as they now stand in 
the Red Book. 

The Tsungjin fu . 

TS UNCLING. 

1. jjjj^ Tsiitsiuen, the tolo ting kiunwSng. 

TSUNGCHING. 

2. 'jzi Jinshau, the hoshih juy tsungwing. 

3. J|lj ||jj ^JjjJ5pJ U'rhung&, the hoshih, chingtsung. 

T S U N G J t N . 

4. 'J® Miens&i, a tolo beile. 

5. |J| Iff! Miensiu, a KushSn beitse. 

f u c h i n o . 

6. pfi * of Chungtsi^ng hien, Hupeh, an inspector of the 
school of the left wing gioro. 
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2. ^ Jinshau. 

7. IS ^ Ngankwei, a Manchu of the bordered blue; of the impe¬ 
rial kindred, a sh&ngshu of the Board of Civil Office. 

Tta Inner Council , or Nuikoh. 

TAHEOHT8Z*. 

8. jjoj Much&ng&, a Manchu of the bordered blue; a jih- 
ki&ng of the kingyen (classical feasts), an officer of the Kikfuchti 
office, a principal guardian of the heir apparent, minister of the 
Wanhw& tien (Hall of literary adornment), a principal tsungtsii 
of the Kwohshi kwan, (national historical office), an instructor of 
the Shtikiehsz’, a reviewer of troops, superintendent of the Board of 
Works, ttitung (general) Manchu bordered yellow banner, an ins¬ 
pector of the imperial edicts, a president of the wanyuen koh (Cabi¬ 
net of literary treasures), a president of the H&nlin yuen (imperial 
academy), a hingtsau of the Nan Shufang, (South Library), and a 
Tsungsz’ chuen of the Sh&ng Shufang (Upper Library). 

9. ^ ^ Pwan shingdn, ofWti hien, Ki&ngsti; a jihl^i&ng of 

the classical feasts, an officer of the Kikfnchti office, a principal 
guardian of the heir apparent, minister of the wuying tien (Hall of 
Martial Heroism), an inspector of the imperial edicts, a president of 
the Hanlin yuen, a president of the w&nyuen koh, a tsungsz’ chuen of 
the sh.lng shufang, a ching tsungtsSi of the Kwohshi kwan, superin¬ 
tendent of the Board of Revenue. 

10. ^ Jjjjfi P4uhing, a Manchu of the bordered yellow; a gioro, 
minister of the W&nyuen koh, and governor-general of Sz’chuen. 

HIEPAN TA HEOHT8Z’. 

11. r Kingching, a Manchu of the bordered white; of the 
imperial kindred, a shangshu of the Board of Revenue, and ttitung 
Manchu bordered red banner. 

12. Choh Pingtien, of Hw£ying hien, Sz’chuen; a sh&ng- 
shti of the Board of Civil Office, and superintendent of the prefecture- 
ship of Shuntien. 

HEOHSZ'. 

13. p5' ^ Kingting, a Manchu of the bordered yellow. 

14. -plr Kingking, a Manchu of the plain yellow. 

15. Ts^itsang, a Manchu of the plain blue; of the imperial 
kindred, fu tutung Manchu plain white banner 
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16. jjfjj Suichang, a Mongol of the bordered red; principal 
chtikin (examiner) of Fukien. 

17. j|g |gj| Yihjuh, a Manchu of the plain blue; of the imperial 
kindred. 

16. Ill Kingsih, a Manchu of the plain blue; of the imperial 
kindred, an inspector of the Chungshu koh (office of patents). 

19 Ch&u Kwing, of Hwanming hien, Yunnan ; and inspec¬ 

tor of the Chungshu koh. 

20. m ^ Lo Wintsiun, of Ninhii, Kwingtung. 

21. 5^"^ Chang Ff, of Kingying hien, Shensi; Hiohching or 
Literary chancellor of Kiingsu. 

22. 3E PH Wing Kwingyin, of Tungchiu, Kiingsu; literary 
chancellor of Shuntien. 

The Imperial Academy , or Hanlin yuen . 

PRESIDENTS. 

8 ^ Muchang*. 

9 m ttt & Pwan SWngan. 

THE SIX BOARDS. 

Board of Civil Office , or Lipu. 

8HANG8HU. 

7. m Ngankwei,a Manchu of the bordered blue; of the imperial 
kindred; a speaker of the classical feasts, a controller of the Nuiwu 
fu (imperial household), superintendent of the Tsing-i gardens, the 
Yuenming gardens, the Pint of the three imperial banners, the 
school of the Hienin kung, the Ningshau kung, the Wuying tien, 
the treasury of the Tsungjin fu, the national college, the board of 
music, ttitung Chinese plain yellow banner, and commander-in- 
chief of the fukiun (foot brigade). 

12. j|L Choh Pingtien. 

8 fl i l a n o . 

23. ^ ||| Pehtsiun, a Mongol of the plain blue; fu tutung (lieut.- 
general) Manchu plain white banner. 

24. ^ ^ LI Chlching, of Kiingyin hien, Kiingsu, literary 

chancellor of Nginhwui. 

25. ^ Hwuifung, a Manchu of the bordered yellow ; fu tfitung 
Chinese bordered white banner. 

26. Hautung, of Wuyang hien, Kiingsu. 
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Board of Revenue , or Htipu . 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

» lift Pvvin Shing&n. 

8HANGSHU. 

11 • Kingchiiig* 

27. ^jjJJ ^ Ki I'ts&u, of Shauyang hien, Shinsf. 

28. 3^1 Twdnhwi, a Manchu of the bordered blup; of the im¬ 
perial kindred, a guardsman of the imperial presence, a speaker of 
the classical feasts, a superintendent of three treasuries, a president 
of the lwSniwei, a hukwoh tsi&ngkiun, a fu tutung, Manchu plain 
blue banner, aud a tsungping of the left wing. 

29. jjjjfji 0 ^ Chuh Kiugfcn, of Kuchi hien, Hon&n; a superin¬ 
tendent of the three treasuries. 

30. ^ Q||J Chingk^ng, a Manchu of the bordered blue ; of the im¬ 
perial kindred, a fu tutung, Manchu plain yellow banner, and a su¬ 
perintendent of tsienfa tang (Hall of coinage laws). 

31. fpf j£( ^ Ho Julin, of Kidngning hien, Ktongsu; a super¬ 
intendent of the Tsienfa tang. 

Board of Rites , or Ltpu . 

8HANG8HU. 

32. ^ ^ |lpf Tehtanga, a Manchu of the bordered red a speaker 
of the classical feasts, a tsungtsai of the Wuying tien, tutung, Chi¬ 
nese bordered blue banner, superintendent of the t^ichang sz*, and 
hungloh sz’. 

33 . Li Tsungfang, of Sh4ngydng hien, Kiingsu; a 
speaker of the classical feasts. 

34. >iflr Lieukwei, a Manchu of the bordered red; a fu tutung 
Chinese plain blue bauner, and superintendent of the t&ichang sz’. 

35 . Jj§j jjjjj Chau Tsupei, of Sh&ngching hien, Hon&n. 

36. ^ Hwash&nS, a Mongol of the plain yellow; a fu tutung, 
Chinee plain yellow banner, a superintendent of the tiiichang sz’. 

37 . ||! ||r Wu Chungtsiuii, of Wu hien, Kiangsu; literary 
chancellor of Chehkiang. 

Board af Music, or Yohpu. 

8 U P E R I N T E N P E N T . 

3 R. j|^ Mienyu, the hohshih hwui tsinwdng. 

7. J 8 ^ Nginkwei. 
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The Board of War , or Ping pit. 

BHANUSHU. 

39 . ^ ^ Yuhshing, a Manchu of the bordered yellow; a speaker 
of the classical feasts, a chancellor of the imperial household, Tutung, 
Chinese plain white banner, a superintendent of the three treasuries, 
and the grand medical college, and a first class noble of the first 
order. 

40 . tijp pj Hii N4ipu, of Tsient4ng hien, Chehkiang; a speaker 
of the classical feasts. 

8HILANO. 

41 . Tiuking, a Manchu of the bordered blue; of the impe¬ 
rial kindred, a fu tutung, Manchu plain yellow banner. 

42. Chu Tsun, of Tungh4i hien, Yunnan. 

43. ^ |jjj Weishihn&h, a Mongol of the plain yellow ; a fu 
tutung, Chinese plain yellow banner, a first class hereditary noble 
of the second order. 

44. ^ ^jjj Sun Suichin, of Tsining ch4u, Shantung; literary 
chancellor of Kiangsi. 


The Board of Punishments, or Hingpu. 

SHANGSHU. 

45. £jjj foj A'lihtsing.i, a Manchu of the plain blue; tu. 
tung Chinese plain red banner. 

46. jjj£ Li Chiuku, of Taihu hien, Ngdnhwui. 

8H1LANO. 

47. Kangfuh, a Manchu of the bordered blue; a fu tutung, 
Chinese bordered white banner. 

48. Wei Yuenlang, of ChangH hien, Chihli. 

49. ^ J=!PinIi3ng, a Manchu of the plain red; a fu tutung Chi¬ 
nese plain red banner. 

"• 88 ** Chang Lichung, of Changkii ting, Shensi. 

The Board of Works, or Kungpu. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


8 . ^ ^ Muchdnga. 

SHANGSHU. 

51. jpjj JJoJ S4ish4nga, a Mongol of the plain blue; a speaker 
of the classical feasts, an assistant tsungtsfti oi the kwohshi kwan, a 
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superintendent of the three treasuries, tutung, Manchu plain yellow 
banner, superintendent of Lifen yuen. 

62. jjjjj 'jg* ^ Chin Kwiutsiun, of Wei hien, Shantung : a speaker 
of the classical feasts, an inspector of the school of the right wing 
gioro, and a superintendent of the three treasuries. 

8HILAN6. 

63. j|! s pi ppj Shuhingi, Manchu of the plain blue; a fu tutung, 
Manchu plain red banner. 

^ 4 * |§t ^ Sii Sz’fan, of Pinghfi hien, ChehkiSng; a speaker 

of the classical feasts, a hingtsau of the shang shtjf&ng. 

66 . A'lingA, a Manchu of the plain red; a superinten¬ 

dent of the TsienfAh tAng, a fu tutung, Chinese bordered blue 
banner. 

66 . P KiA Ching, of HwAng hien, ShAntung. 

The Colonial Office , or Lifan yuen. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

61. fp} | 8 ^ SAishAngA. 

SRANGSHU. 

57 . ^ Kihluntai, a Manchu of the bodrered yellow; tfi- 
tung Chinese bordered white banner. 

8HILANG. 

58. || fpf Nganhwi, a Manchu of the bordered blue; of the ira- 
perial kindred, a guardsman of the KAntsing gate, a fu tiitung, Man¬ 
chu plain red banner. 

59 j Yuhming, a Manchu of the plain yellow; of the imperial 
kindred ; a guardsman of the imperial presence, a president of the 
LwAnfwei, a fu tiitung, Manchu plain white banner. 


SUPERNUMERARY SHILANfl. 

60- 7K $1 tL ^|5 L'lhmnhkwanpiichApu, a Mongol of the 
Ch‘A lAiteh banner; a dzassak tolo beill. 

The Censorale, or Tucha yuen. 

CHIEP CENSORS. 

6 j J|| Wanking, a Manchu of the bordered red; and instruc¬ 
tor ofthe Shukihsz’, tiitung, Chinese bordered blue banner, a con¬ 
troller of the imperial household. 

62 it IB ’ Bu shall,ien > of p,nchau > ShAntung, a speaker of 
the dlasMwd feasts, a hingtsau of the shang sliufang, a superintendent 
of the three treasuries. 
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assisting censors. 

One vacant. 

63. m j|| Liu Chunglin, of Ch&uyih hien, Shensf. 

64. Kwinglin, a Mongol of the plain yellow. 

65. ^ ^ EB Chin Fungan, of Binching hien, Ki&ngsf. 

The Court of Representation, or Tungching sz\ 

PRINCIPALS. 

66 . 5pP Hochun. a Manchu of the bordered blue; of the impe¬ 
rial kindred. 

67. ||j Li H4n, of Pduchi hien, Shuntien, Chihli. 

DEPUTIES. 

68 . ^ Chungsi&ng, a Manchu of the bordered yellow. 

09. gp} ^ P£ng Wanch£ng, of Chingchau hien, Ki4ngs6. 

The Criminal court, or Tali sz\ 

PRESIDENTS. 

70. ^ Weijin, a Mongol of the plain red. 

71. |1| Hing Fuhshin, of Sinch&ng hien, Ki&ngsf; an in¬ 
spector of the school for the imperial kindred of the left wing. 

The Sacrificial court, or Tdichdng sz\ 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

32 i$F Tehtangfc. 

34. '|jr Lienkwei. 

PRESIDENTS. 

72. ^ Kwingching, a Mancha of the plain red 

73 . jgh Tingkien, of Fiching hien, Shantung. 

The office of the Imperial stud, or Taipuh sz\ 

PRESIDENTS. 

74 . ^ jjjp; Kingkl, a Manchu of the plain blue; of the imperial 
kindred. 

75. ^ Hw4ng Tsung, of Hwanming hien, Yunn&n. 

The Ceremonial court, or Kwdngluh sz\ 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

23. $$ Pehtsiun. 

PRESIDENTS. 

70 . ^ Lingkwei, a Manchu of the plain blue; of tl e imperial 

kindred. 
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77. Jtgg ^ Chiog Tingkwei, of Wti hien, Ki£ngsu ; inspector 
of the school of the right wing of the gioro. 


The National college, or Kwohtss* kien . 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

32. 4# % R TelitangS. 

PRINCIPALS. 

78. 'Jj Kihming, a Manchu of the bordered blue. 

79. Yeh Kinf, of Luhhoh hien, Kiingsu; chief examiner 
of Kiingsf. 

PROPE8SOR8. 

80. jfe ^ Yingsui, a Manchu of the plain yellow. 

81. ^ Tehchingngeh, a Mongol of the bordered white. 

82. ^Jj| ^ Ching Hung, of N&npf hien, Chihli. 


The Sacrificial court, or Hunglo sz\ 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


32. Tehtangl. 


PRK8IC ENTS. 

83. jjrjr |j£i Kweiteh, a Manchu of the bordered blue. 

84. 'jjjp Chiu Tsin, of Yiiyiu hien, Chehkiing. 

The Astronomical Board, or Kintien kien . 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

11 • 1$ Kingching. 

PRESIDENTS. 

85 . ^ Tsiingtii, a Manchu of the plain white. 

8 ( 5 . ^ ||& Chiu Yuking, of Tihing hien, Shuntien fu. 

The Grand Medical Board , or Tail yuen. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

39 ■ Yiishin s- 

PRESIDENT. 

87 . Su Yuli, ofTahing hien, Shuntien fu. 

Office of the Imperial Carriages, or Lwaniwri. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

88 rEP- Ijg Ts'iiyuen, a Manchu of the plain blue ; of the imperial 
kindred, Tgreat minister of the imperial presence, a hingtsau of the 
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sh^ng shfifang, an inner great minister commanding the bodyguards! 
tutung, Chinese plain blue banner, the Hoshih \ tsinwAng. 

PRESIDENTS. 

28. jrjjrj ip TwAnhwi. 

59. Yuhming. 

CHINESE PRESIDENT. 

Mw&n Chingsii, a Chinese of the bordered red. 


J 2 


LOCAL METROPOLITAN OFFICERS. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF 8HUNTIEN FU. 

Choh Pingtien. 

MAYOR. 

90. ^ £l|j Li Hwui, oFHwajin hien, Shensi. 

Assistant mayor, vacant. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE GUARDS. 

7. JB ^ Ngankwei. 

GENERAL OF.THE LEFT. 

28. Tw&nhwi. 

GENERAL OF THE RIGHT WING. 

^ KwanshingpAu, a Manchu of the bordered blue; 


a fu tutung, Manchu plain red banner. 

Tutung of the eight banners. 


MANCHUS. 
Bordered yellow. 
e MuchSngS. 

Plain yellow. 

51. #ffm SAishAng/i. 
Bordered red. 

11. ^ Kingching. 

CHINESE. 

Plain yellow. 

Ngankwei. 
Plain white. 


MANCHUS. 

Plain yelloto. 

30 - rfi Pi!) Chi “g kS "g- 

14 1 Tanking. 


29 - M Yiishi »g 

Bordered white. 

57 ’ ^ U ljt KihluntAi. 
Plain red. 

45. JJfj) ijjijj Pp[ A'lihtsingi. 
Plain blue. 

|88. Jtja TsAiyuen. 

Bordered blue. 

•*12. ifj ^ TehtangA. 

61. Wanking. 

Fu tutung of the eight banners . 

Plain white. 

[23. WHt Pehtsiun. 

59. 3IH/1 Y nhming. 
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Plain red. Bordered white. 

58. ^ Nganhwi. 25. § Hwuifung 

91. H| Kw4nshingp4u. 47. J|| |g| Kingfuh. 

53 ^ ^ j]pj Shuhingi. Plain red. 


Feb. 


Plain blue. 

28. ftjjg ^ Tw4nhw4. 

CHINESE. 

Plain yelleu>. 

36. Hw5sh4n4. 


49. Pingliing. 

Plain blue. 

34. j|| ^ Lienkwei. 
Pordered blue. 

65. PS| g(I^J Alingi. 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT. 

Jgjfr Shingking, or Moukden. 

General commander-in-chief. 

92 . || H Hingan, a Manchu of the plain blue; of the imperial 

kindred, general in chief of the Manchus. 

Fu tutting, at Moukden. 

93 . f$t i± Kingchu, a Manchu of the bordered blue. 

^ Fu tutuny at Kinchaufit. 

94 if# Ji§ TsiAnghau, a Manchu of the bordered red; of the im¬ 
perialkinwed, superintendent of the naval affairs of Moukden. 

Fit tiitung at Kinchau fu. 

95 SR jfe Kitsiun a Chinese of the bordered yellow ; superinten¬ 
dent of the ChwAngtA, and pf.sang of the government posts, and 
overseer of the herds of the Tiling river. 

Shilang of the Board of Revenue. 

96 . Minghiun, a Mongol of the plain yellow; superinten¬ 
dent of Fungtien f«i. 

Shilang of the Board of Rites. 

97. typ Chunyii, a Manchu of the plain red. 

Shilang of the Board of War. 
gg jjjg ^ Fuhtsl, a Manchu of the bordered white. 

Shilang of the Board of Punishment. 

Tehhau, a Manchu of the plain blue; a gioro. 

Shilang of the Board of Works. 

100. Peiching, a Manchu of the bordered yellow. 

% if "w # Ningkutah Kirin. 

Tsiangkiun of Kirin oula and its dependencies. 

, 01 ^ ^ Kinngehpii, a Manchu of the plain yellow. 
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Fu tvtung of Kirin and its dependencies. 

102. jjjjj SApingd, a Mongol of the plain blue. 

Fu txitvng of NingbHah and its dipendencies. 

103 - f*® Urtehshen, a Manchu of the plain blue. 

Fu tvtung of Pctuni and its dependencies. 

104. Weikihtsingd, a Chinese of the plain yellow. 
Fu tvtung of Sdnsing , and its dependencies. 

105. |J| JIpJ I'lihtungd, a Manchu of the bordered blue. 

Fu tdtung of Artchauki and its dependencies. 

106. J|| ^|~ ppj Kwoshingd, a Manchu of the plain blue. 

¥ U Hihlung kidng, and its dependencies. 
Tsidnglciun. 

107. ^ ^ ^ ^ Hwantsfiktsihldng, a Manchu of the bor¬ 

dered yellow. 

FCl tvtung of Tsitsihar and its dependencies . 

KB. It If Yinglung, a Manchu of the bordered blue; of the im¬ 
perial kindred. 

Fu tiitung of meighen and its dependencies. 

109. ^ |7pJ Ulinga, a Manchu of the bordered yellow. 

Fungtien fit. 

8 U PBKINTKMDENT. 

98. HI Minghinn. 

MAYOR. 

110. ^ ^ Kihnien, a Manchu of the bordered blue. 

assistant mayor. 

111. #*» Hw&ng TsAnting, of Luting hien, Kidngsf, literary 
chancellor. 

The eighteen Provinces of China Proper. 

Government of Chihli ^ 

Governor-general, resident at Pouting fv. 

112. f|| |lj5j Na’rhkingd, a Manchu of the plain white; a 
principal guardian of the heir apparent, superintendent of the river 
communication, commander-in-chief of the forces, head of the com¬ 
missariat department in charge of the passes of Chdihing, and Nih- 
yun, and entrusted with the duties of the governorship. 

Literary chancellor , resident at Pouting fu. 

22. 3E lit Kwiingjin. 
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Treasurer , resident at Pauling fu. 

113. jjgj? Lull Kieuying, of Mieny&ng liieu, Hupeh. 

Judge , resident at Pauling fu. 

114. Luh Yinkwei, of Uwanming hien, Yunn&n; su¬ 
perintendent of the provincial posts. 

Director of the gabclle department , resident at Tientsin. 

115. J]Jj| Tehshun, of the imperial household of the yellow 
banner. 

Salt commissioner , resident at Tientsin. 

116. p^-J Sz'lin, of N£nling hien, Nganhwui. 

Government of Lianukiang 
Governor-general, resident at Nanking. 

117. Pihchang, a Mongol of the bordered yellow; comman- 
der-in-chief of the forces, director general of the commissariat de¬ 
partment, charged with the maintenance of the rivers in Kiangn£u, 
and superintendent of the salt transport of the Liang Hwai. 

Province of Kiangsu 'jX 
Governor , resident at Suchau fu. 

118. ^ ^ Sun Shenp&u, of Tsining hien, Shantung; com¬ 

mander of the forces, and director of the commissariat department. 

Literary chancellor , resident at Kidngjin hien. 

21 • ffr ch 4 n K fi - 

Chihtsdu , at Nanking. 

119. [H] Kingw&ntu, of the imperial household, of the plain 
yellow banner; superintendent of the Lungki&ng arid Sisin custom¬ 
houses. 

Chihtsdu at Suchau fu. 

120. )H Suiking, of the imperial household, of the plain white 
banner; superintendent of the Husz’ custom-house. 

Treasurer at Nanking. 

121 . Chin Kich&ng, of Linkwei hien, Kwdngsi. 

Treasurer at Suchau fit. 

122. ^ ^ Wankwei, of Suichang hien, Kiingsi. 

Judge , at Suchau fu. 

123. j||J pjel Kwoh Hiunfei, of Wei hien, Shantung; provincial 
post-master general. 

Grain commissioner , at Nanking. 

124. Shin Tiiuyin, of Tientsin hien, Chihli. 
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Grain commissioner , at Suchau fu. 

125. £& Y&ngpei, of Kweichuh hien, Kweichaa. 

Salt commissioner at Nanking. 

126. $ 93 PT Tsihlihmingi, a Manchu of the plain white. 
Governor of the canal transports , resident at Kwdtngdn. 

127. ^ ^ Hwuikih, a Manchu of the bordered yellow, comman¬ 
der of the forces employed in the transport of the grain, and director 
of the commissariat. 

Governor of the rivers , resident at Tsingkidng pit. 

128. J§, Pw4n Sihngan, of King hien, Ng£nhwui; com¬ 
mander of the river forces. 

Salt commissioner of the Lidnghwdi , resident at Ydngchau fu. 

129. Li Yohtung, of Kiuy&ng hien, Chihli. 
Superintendent of customs at the port of Suchau fu. 

130. Jpc ^ Kung Mukiu, of Tungping chau, Shantung; mi¬ 
litary intendant of circuit of Suchau* fu, Sungki&ng fu, and T4i- 
ts4ng chau. 

Overseer of commercial affairs at Shdnghdi. 

131. Shin Pingyuen, of Tunghi&ng, Chehkiftng; a sub¬ 
prefect and superintendent of the grain department at Suchau fu. 

Magistrate of Shdnghdi hien. 

132 Ldn Weiwan, of Tingh*i ting, Chehki£ng. 

Assistant Magistrate. 

133. ^ ^ Wu Pihkw£ng, of N^nhfti hien, Kw&ngtung. 

PROVINCE OP NGANHWUI ^ 

Governor resident at Ngdnkitig fu. 

134 3E JhI Win 8 Chih » of T8in ^ uen hien » ChihH; commaiider 

of the forces, director of the provincial commissariat. 

Literary chancellor . 

24. $2 m Li Chiching. 

Treasurer. 

135. Sii P&uean, of Jinho hien, Chehkiang. 

Judge. 

136. tfjP ^ Ch&ng T*shun, of HangySng hien, Hunin. 

PROVINCE OF KIANG8I 

Governor at Nanehdng fu. 

137. ^ Wu Wa,| y l,,| g» Pching hien, Kiangsti; c< 
inanderof the forces, and director of the provincial commissariat. 
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Literary chancellor. 

«®®i# Sun Suichin. 

Treasurer, 

138. ^ Fei K^ish&u, of Wutsin hien, Kiangsu. 

Judge, 

139. ^ -f' Wan Yiisun, of H 4 nyin ting, Shensi. 

Grain commissioner. 

140. H F4hli4ng, a Manchu of the plain red. 

Salt commissioner, 

141. 3?tJ Chfi Chinglieh, of Suhning hien, Chihlf. 

The prefect of Kwangsin fu, 

142. Linkwei, a Manchu of the bordered white. 

Magistrate of Yuhshdu hien, 

143. ^ W4ng Tiusan, of Jinho, Chehki4ng. 

Magistrate of Yuenshdn hien. 

144. ^ 7 ^ Wu Linkw4ng, of N4nh4i, KwSngtung. 

GOVERNMENT OF MIN CHEH ^ Jfjjp 
Governor general resident at FuhchaufO. 

145. $) |j|| JjiJ Liu Yunko, of Wansh4ng hien, Sh4ntung; com¬ 
mander in chief of the forces and director general of the commis¬ 
sariat department of the provinces of Fuhkien and Chehki4ng. 

PROVINCE OF CHEHKIANG mix- . 

146. ^ ^ Li&ng P&uching, of Tientsin hien, Chihlf; com¬ 
mander of the several naval and military brigades and in charge of 
the provincial commissariat department. 

37. ^ Wu Chungtsiun, of Wu hien, Ki.ingsu ; a hiohsz’ 

of the inner council and vice president of the board of rites. 

Chihtsdu at Hdngchau fit. 

147. ^ Ngankih, of the imperial household of the plain yellow; 
charged with the superintendence of the northern and southern in¬ 
land custom-houses. 

Treasurer. 

148. 7^ Tsunking, a Manchu of the bordered blue, a gioro, 
charged with the sea defenses. 

Judge. 

149. jjjjp JSV Tsiang Wanking, a Chinese of the plain white; 
provincial post-master general 
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Grain commissioner. 

150. |H Kuchun, of Linkwei hien, KwAngsf. 

Salt commissioner. 

151. ^ j|| Tslkiung, of Tsin-nmg chau, Yunnan. 

Intendant of circuit at the port of Ningpofft. 

152. ^ Chin Chikf, of ShAngyuen hien, KiAngsu; inten¬ 
dant of circuit of Ningpo fu, ShAuhing fu, TAichau fu, HAifAng, 
and superintendent of customs. 

Prefect of Ningpo fd. 

153. 2^5 *£p LI Julin, of LiAuching, Shantung. 

Magistrate of Yin hien. 

154. Vacant. 

Magistrate of Chinhdi hien. 

155. LAi Tsin, of WankiAng, Sz’chuen. 

Magistrate of Tinghdi , Chusan. 

156. 7 ^ fj^ Lin ChAuping, of Kutien, Fuhkien. 

Police inspector at Sinkang. 

157. ^ JSiAu KunglAng, of HwAh hien, Hon An. 

Police inspector at Sinkid mun. 

158. ChAng Yentsu; of Kingchau, Chihli. 

PROVINCE OF FUHKIEN jjjjg 
Governor . 

159. ^ Liu HungngAu, of Wei hien, Shantung ; comman¬ 
der of the forces and director of the provincial commissariat de¬ 
partment. 

Literary chancellor. 

160. j|f- Lf KiAtwAn, of Tahing hien, Shuntien; deputy 
shensz’ of the school of the Shensz* fu in the HAnlin yuen. 

Treasurer. 

161. ^ ^ ^ Sii Kiyli, of Wutai hien, ShAnsf. 

Judge. 

162. YiikAng, a Manchu of the plain red; and provincial 
post-master general. 

Grain commissioner. 

163. ft w* ShAngApan, a Manchu of the plain blue ; superin¬ 
tendent of the water carriage department. 

Salt commissioner. 

164. Wu ChAng, of YAngkAu hien, ShAnsi; superintendent 
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of the salt stores at Fuhchati, and the works connected with its 
shipping. 

Prefect of Fuhchan fu. 

165. Shin Yuhan, of Fungsin hien, Ki&ngsi 

Magistrate of Yin hien . 

166. W£ng Kiing, of Shinyin, Kiingsf. 


Intendant of circuit at Amoy . 

167. ^ Hangchang, a Manchu of the bordered white; inten¬ 

dant of circuit of Hinghwi fu, Siuenchau fu and Yungchun chau, 
charged with the post office department. 


Formosa 

Intendant of circuit , at Tdiw&n fu. 

168. ^ Hiung Yihpan, of Luhh&n chau, Ng£nhwui; su¬ 

perintendent of the judgeship and literary chancellorship. 


GOVERNMENT OF LIANG HU ^ 

Governor-general , resident at Wuch&ng fu. 

169. ^ Ytitai, a Manchu of the bordered red, principal guar¬ 
dian of the crown prince ; commander-in-chief of the provinces, and 
director general of the commissariat department. 

PROVINCE OF HUPEH 
Governor. 

170. Chiu Pingyuen, of Kweingin hien, Cheliki&ng; 
literary chancellor, commander of the forces and director of the pro¬ 
vincial commissariat department. 

Literary chancellor. 

171. ^ Wang Likien, of Tiking hien, Shuntien; a pien- 
siij of the Ilanlin yuen. 

Treasurer. 

172. ^ Chu Sz’tuh, of P^uying hien, Kiangsti. 

Judge. 

173. ^ Chin Kung, of Haukwin hien, Fuhkien; provincial 
post-master. 

Grain commissioner (Vacant). 

Salt commissioner. 

174. ^ ^ Chiug HwSntsai, of Sinkien hien, Kiingsi; charg¬ 
ed with the immediate control of Wuching fu. 

PROVINCE OF HUNAN 

Governor. 

175 ^ I-uli Fitsiuen, of Tunghi.mg hien, Chchkiing; 
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commander of the forces, and director of the provicial commis¬ 
sariat department. 

Literary chancellor . 

176. |{^ Chin Tan, of Siiangkiij hien, HonAn. 

Treasurer. 

177. j|| Wan Kungchin, of Thing hien, Ki&ngsu. 

Judge. 

178. ppj Su ChAng£, a Manchu of the bordered red ban¬ 
ner, provincial post-master general. 


179. $ 


Grain commissioner. 

Tang Yingt4i, of Kinki hien, Kiangsf. 

Salt commissioner. 

180. H$u Mei, of Si&ush£n hien, Chehki6ng; in charge of 
the two prefactures of Ch&ngsh& fu and P&uking fu, and superin¬ 
tendent of the water carriage communication. 

GOVERNMENT OF HONAN . 

Governor. 

181. JJpj ^ Gohshun-ngan, a Manchu of the plain white ban¬ 
ner ; commander of the forces, superintendent of the river navigation, 
and controller of the military lands appointed for the rearing of 
horses. 

Literary chancellor. 

182. /E Liu Tingyii, of Hi&ukan hien, Hupeh: a piensuu, 
of the ll&nlin yuen. 

Treasurer. 

183. Q J|jr Ch&ng Jihching, of Kweichuh hien, Kweichau. 

Y Judge. 

184. 3E f*|j Wftng Kien, of Ngankiu hien, Shantung; provincial 
post-master general. 

Grain and salt commissioner. 

185. ^ Kangchung, a Manchu of the bordered yellow banner. 

PROVINCE OF 8HANGTUNG 

Governor , resident at Tsinan fU. 

186. BB Tsungngan, a Manchu of the plain red banner, a gioro, 
in charge of the military lands for the rearing of horses, and com¬ 
mander of the forces. 

Literary chancellor. 

187. Yin ShaupSng, of Wukiftng hien, Ki&ngsu; a 
shiki&ng hic htsz’ of the Hanlin yuen. 
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Treasurer . 

188. jj- fi? W/ing Tuh, of Handling hien, Shdnsi. 

Judge. 

189. J|£ JJjiy Chin Kingki&i, of Hwuikl hien, Chehki^ng; pro¬ 
vincial post-master general. 

Grain commissioner . 

190. Kinglin, a Manchu of the plain white. 

Salt commissioner. 

191. Chin Sz’mei, of Pingting chau, Kiflngsl; salt com¬ 
missioner, of both the provinces of Chihli and Shantung. 

Governor of rivers. 

192. ChuntsiSng, a Chinese of the bordered yellow banner; 
governor of the water communication of Hon&n and Shdntung, com¬ 
mander of the forces employed on the rivers. 

lntcndant of the water transport. 

193. Tsingping, a Manchu of the plain white. 

GOVERNMENT OF SHANSI lUSS- 

Governor of Shansi , resident at Tdiyuen fit. 

194. ^ ^ Liang Goh-hftn, of Yungching hien, Shantung; 
commander of the forces employed at the military post of Yenmau, 
and director of the commissariat department. 

Literary chancellor. 

195. ^jj[ jjjj| Shin Tsumau, of Jinho hien, Chehki&ng; a pien- 
sau of the H4nlin yuen. 

Treasurer. 

m - % ffi il Ki au Yungtsien, of HiSukdn hien, Hupeh. 

Judge. 

197. ijg ^ Hangch un, a Manchu of the plain white banner; pro¬ 
vincial post-master general. 

Salt commissioner , resident at Puchau fu. 

198. LI Pehling, of TsSngwu hien, Kwangsl; superin¬ 
tendent of the salt department of'Shansi, Shensi, and Hon&n. 

GOVERNMENT OF SHF.N KAN Wth 

Governor-general , resident at Kdnchau fit. 

199. gj |ljj? ^fy pPj FuniyangS, a Manchu of the bordered red 
banner; in charge of the governorship, commander-in-chief of the 
forces, director general of the commissariat and superintendent of 
the frontier trade in tea and horses. 
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Literary chancellor. 

200. & |H ^ Kin Kwohkiun, of Hwdngpf liien, Hupeh, a tso 
chungyun of the Chinsz 1 fii. 

PROVINCE OP SHENSI 
Governor. 

201. Li Singyuen, of SiAngyin hien, Hunan, comman¬ 
der of the forcer, and director of the provincial commissariat de¬ 
partment. 

Treasurer. 

202. ^ jjfc TAu Tinglieh, of Tuyun hien, Kweichau. 

Judge. 

203. WAng Yunjin, of HutAi hien, NgAnhwui; pro¬ 
vincial post-master general. 

Grain commissioner. 

204. 3rW* FAng Yungt, of NAnchAng hien, KiAngsf. 

Salt commissioner. 

205. ffj|| Tsunglun, a Mancha of the plain white banner. 

PROVINCE OP KANSUH "Qf 
Treasurer. 

206. Tang Tingching, of Httngning hien, Kiangsu. 

Judge. 

207. YSng I'tsang, of Liiuching hien, Shantung; pro¬ 
vincial post-master general. 

Salt commissioner. 

208. §|f|. 2|| Wei SiAng, of TAhing hien Shuntien; resident at 
Kuyen chau. 


STNKIANG, OR NEW FRONTIER Jjg- 

1PW I'li and its Dependincies. 

Tsiangkiun. 

209. Puyent&i, a Manchu of the plain yellow banner. 

Tsdntsdn t&chin. 

210. TAhhung, a Manchu of the bordered yellow banner. 

Lingsui tdchin . 

2 ||. j^L TsAuhing, a Mongol of the bordered red. 

o|2. TukwAng, a Manchu of the plain red. 

213. ChAlahfantai, a Manchu of the plain white , 

of the imperil! kindred. 
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214. *||[ Fungshin, a Manchu of the plain yellow. 

215. ^ ^ jffj Ilw&sh&pu, a Mongol of the bordered red. 

TARBAGATAI AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 

Tsdntsan tdchin . 

216. ^ ^ 7([| Twdntopu, a Mongol of the bordered blue. 

Lingsui tdchin. 

217. |f|J jjjg ^ Ndhfuhteh, a Manchu of the plain white. 

218. 7 ^ HiUhpu, a Mongol of the plain red. 

CASIIGAR AND ITS DEPENDENCIES ||f| 

Lingsui tdchin. 

219. ppj Kiimingfc, a Manchu of the plain white. 

Hwdnfdng tsungping. 

220. HP* jfr Hungshin, a Manchu of the plain white. 

H*HARASI1AR AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 

Pdnsz' tdchin. 

221. J|| Tsiuercking, a Manchu of the plain white. 

KOUCHE AND ITS DEPENDENCIES Jf|[ Ilf. 

Pdnsz' tdchin. 

222. Chungtsing, a Mongol of the bordered blue. 

AKSU AND ITS DEPENDENCIES JS5[ 

Pdnsz' tdchin. 

223. Tsihsui r a Manchu of the plain blue. 

OUSHI AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 

Lingsui tdchin. 

224. AS Hingkwei, a Mancha of the plain red. 

Pangpdn tdchin. 

225. ^ jjjj^ Weiluh, a Manchu of the plain yellow. 

YARKAND AND ITS DEPENDENCIES gjj| 

Tsdntsan tdchin. 

226. Yihking, a Manchu of the bordered red ; of the im¬ 
perial kindred 1 , governor of the Mohammedan frontier. 

Hiehpdn tdchin. 

227 ^ f-j- Saishiliyalahtai, a Manchu of the plain 

yellow, superintendent of Khoten. 
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KIIOTEN AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 

Pdnsz 9 tdchin. 

228. Yihshau, a Mancha of bordered blue; of the imperial 
kindred. 

YINGESHAK AND ITS DEPENDENCIES pg fff • 

Lingsni tdchin. 

229. ^ *^J| jilj Tsitsinga, a Mongol of the plain blue. 

OROUMTSI AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 

Tatung. 

230. Weikin, a Manchu of the bordered blue, of the im¬ 
perial kindred. 

Lingsui tdchin . 

231. |X| Chingsh&n, a Manchu of the plain blue. 

KAMI AND ITS DEPENDENCIES p&?g. 

Pdnsz' tdchin . 

232. ^jgf Chingfang, a Manchu of the plain yellow. 

Hiepdn tdchin. 

233. Hangyuh, a Manchu of the brodered white. 

TURFAN AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 
Lingsui tdchin . 

234. Hiimei, a Manchu of the bordered blue. 

PALISHIN AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 

Lingsui tdchin. 

235. yp Pehwanchi, a Manchu of the plain white. 

KUCHING AND ITS DEPENDENCIES ^ |||. 

Lingsui tdchin. 

236. |f| Yushti, a Manchu of the bordered yellow. 

KOURKARASOU AND IT8 DEPENDENCIES 

Lingsui tdchin. 


% 


237. /fig Tehkitsichun, a Manchu of the bordered yellow. 

OULIASOUTAI AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 

Lt.-general of the Tingpien left. 

238. Kweilung, a Mongol of the plain white. 

Tingpien tdchin. 

fjjj^ Chelunordji, an outside borderer. 

TINGPIEN AND ITS DEPENDENCIES % 'ik- 

Tsdntsdn tdchin. 

240. Lohpin, a Manchu of the bordered yellow 
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Kl'LUN OH OL’HGA AND ITS DEPENDENCIES Jj|\ 

Pansz * t a chin. 

•241. ^ Bfi Yungehau, a Manchu of the plaiu wliite. 

Tang pan tdchin. 

Jp* Tahlihkihtortsi, a Mongol of the bor¬ 
dered yellow. 

COBDO AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 

Tsdntsan tdchin. 

243. |{nf Kwohlihming*, a Mancha of the bordered blue; 
of the imperial kindred. 

Pdngpan tdchin. 

244. ^ fjfy §JL Tortsinamukai, a Mongol of the bor¬ 

dered yellow. 

GOVERNMENT OF SZ’cilUEN mm- 

Governor-general. 

10. j}3l Pdukiug. 

Literary chancellor. 

245. ^ Tsi Cliinwii, of Jiubo hieu, Cheliki&ng; censor of 
the Kiangnan province. 

Treasurer. 

246. Pfc Wang Tiuyin, of Fuhsh&u hien, Shantung. 

Judge. 

247. ^ Pwk Toh, of KiSngn£n hien, Ki£ngsu; provincial 
post-master general. 

Salt and Tea commissioner. 

248. ij|. Wu Hang, of Jinho hien. Chehkiang. 

GOVERNMENT OF I.IANG KWANG 
Governor-general. 

249. j^l Kiying, a Manchu of the. plain blue; of the imperial 
kindred, commander-in-chief of the forces and director general ol 
the commissariat department. 

PROVINCE OF KWANGTUNG 

Governor. 

253. ^ Ching Yuhts.ii, of Sinkien hien, KiSngsu ; com¬ 

mander of the forces and director of the provincial commissariat 
department. 

Literary chancellor. 

251. ^5 '£•1 Li Tangkiai, of Ilonui hien, Ilonan; a shauking 
of the Taichung sz/. 
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Superintendent of maritime customs. 

252. ^ ^ Wanfung, a Manchu of the plain blue. 

Treasurer. 

253. B3 Hw4ng Ngantung, of NingySng hien, Shantung. 

Judge. 

254. ^ £|| ^ Hung Hiyin, of TunghSi hien, ofYunnSn, provin¬ 
cial post-master general. , 

Grain commissioner. 

255. jj|| W&npiu, a Manchu of the plain yellow. 

Salt commissioner. 

256. ^ ^ Weitehching, a Chinese of the bordered yellow. 

Assistant salt commissioner. 

257. ^ Yii Yuen, of Yiiy&u hien, Chehkiang. 

Prefect of Canton. 

258. ^ 3^ Yih Ch4nghw4, of Sh4ngyuen, KiAngsu. 

Sub-prefect at Tsien shan. 

259. ^ ^ Kihtii, a Manchu of the plain blue. 

Magistrate of Nanhdi hien. 

260. Shi Poh, of Tsunhw.i chau, Chihli. 

Magistrate of Pioanyu hien. 

261. ^ Wanshing, of PinghiAng, Kidngsi 

Master of the anchorage. 

262. 7^ LI Kwanghw^, of ShihtSi, NgSnhwui. 

Magistrate of Hiangshan hien. 

263. Luh Sunting, of Tsingyuen, Chihlf 

Magistrate of Siangan hien. Vacant. 

Siunkien of Kulung. 

264. jjfr ^ Hiu Wanshin, of Heih hien, Ng4nhwui. 

Intendant of circuit of Hainan. 

265. ^ ^ |^jj Sii Kinghang, of Chinh\v4 hien, Shantung. 

PROVINCE OF KWANG81 R iQ- 

Governor. 

266. Jj5j ^ Chau Ch^ln, of Tsiangfu hien, Hon4n; commander 
of the forces and director of the provincial commissariat department. 

Literary chancellor. 

267. ^ Lt Chinglin, of Tautu hien, Kiangsu, member of 

the H nlin yuen. 

Treasurer. 


268. jpj* Chang TsiAngho, of Lau hien, Rungs'. 
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FeB. 


Judge. 

269. #s Patitsing, a Mnachu of the brodered blue; provincial 
post-master general. 

Salt commissioner. 

270. Yuen Yuhlin, of Sinchdng hien, Kidngsf. 

GOVERNMENT OP YUN KWEI 

Governor-general , resident at Yunanfh. 

271. ||| Kweilidng, a Manchu of the plain red; commander-in¬ 
chief of the forces, and director general of the commissariat de¬ 
partment. 

Governor. 

272. SjgL ^ Wu Hisiun, of Kuchf hien, Hondn; commander 
of the forces, and director of the provincial commissariat. 

Literary chancellor. 

273. Wu Tsunf, of Winning, NgAnhwui; belonging to 
Taihing, Kiingsu, a piensiu of the Hdnlin yuen. 

Treasurer. 

274. ^ J|[i ||jChuen Shinghiun, of Liduching hien, Shantung. 

Judge. 

275. ^ jjijj Chdu Kwdngtsu, of Lulung hien, Chihli; provin¬ 
cial post-master general. 

Grain commissioner . 

276. ^ Shin Lansang, of Pinghu hien, Chehkidng. 


Salt commissioner. 

277. ^ Chau Goh, of Kweichuh hien, Hweichau. 

PROVINCE OF KWEICHAU j=|' 

Governor. 

278. ^ ^ ^ Ki&changling, of Shinwd. hien, Hondn; comman¬ 
der of the forces and director of the provincial commissariat. 

Literary chancellor. 

*»• ffl S S 111 Kiayuh, of Suikien hien, Kidngst; a piensiu 
of the Hdnlin yuen. 

Treasurer. 

280. ^ lift Lo Jdutien, of Nganhwi hien, Hunan. 

Judge. 

281. ^ ^ ^ Wu Chinyih, of Tsienting hien, Chehkiing; pro¬ 
vincial post-master general. 

Grain commissioner. 

2^2. Ping Teh-hing, of Tsining chan, Shantung. 
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Art. V. Remarks on the translation of the words God and Spirit , 
and on the transferring of Scripture proper names into Chinese , 
in a letter to the editor of the Chinese Repository. 

My dear sir, —As the revision of the Chinese translation of the 
New Testament is now going on, a few thoughts bearing on the 
work have occurred to me which, with your approbation, I will lay 
before your readers. 

The first relates to the mode of translating the word god. What¬ 
ever words or phrases may be used in conversation and preaching, 
it is evident that in a translation the word should represent the ori¬ 
ginal. Now it is well known that the original term for God is not the 
name of any one deity, but a term signifying deity itself; and is 
applied both to the true God and to false gods, to gods celestial and 
terestrial, and is used both in the singular and plural number. 

The term shdng ti, which has been somewhat extensively 

adopted, if used as in the ancient classics is one of the names and 
titles of an imaginary deity, holding in Chinese mythology a rank 
somewhat similar to that of Jupiter in the Roman : this term cannot 
therefore be applied indiscriminately to celestial or terestrial, to 
true and false gods, nor can it be used in the plural number; and 
hence in those versions where this term is adopted, wherever the or¬ 
iginal word is thus used, some other term is employed. See John 
10:35. Acts 14:11; 17:23; 19:26; and Cor. 8:5, in several of the 
latest versions. These passages clearly show how inadequated is 
the term in question to represent the original word for God in all its 
various uses. If instead of considering the term as a proper name 
it is used in its natural signification, 1 High Rules,’ it certainly does 
not come up to the idea of the original. Even if it be contended 
that the ancient Chinese had an idea of the true God, and that they 
spoke of him under this name, yet since this is only the name or 
title which they applied to him, and not a term involving the idea of 
deity itself, it does not represent the original word. Thus in English, 
speaking of God, we often say, 1 The Lord;’ this is well enough in 
conversation and in preaching, but no one would think that because 
the term was applied to God it would answer to the original word in 
a translation. 

What has been said respecting the limited application of the 
above term, may also be said respecting Shin-tien , }fj||l and Cftm- 
shin. jjpT jjjljl: they cannot be used with the same latitude as the 
original term, and therefore very imperfectly represent it. It seems 
strange then that these words have been adopted instead of the one 
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originally used by Morrison and Mnrshinan, which is free from all 
the above objections, and which answers so exactly to the original 
words. It is true that shin, jjpfl* in connection with qualifying ad¬ 
jectives may be applied to the human mind and soul in a manner of 
which the original word is incapable; but I believe that by itself 
alone, without qualifying words, it necessarily refers to what the 
person who uses it regards as God. Its use as an adjective corres¬ 
ponds very exactly to the adjectives formed in Greek by a slight 
change in the original word. But I apprehend the chief reason why 
this word has not of late been used for God, is that it is needed as 
a term for the Spirit. This leads to 

The second point of remark, viz.: the term to be used for translat¬ 
ing spirit, considered as the third person of the Trinity. Shin , 
in connection with qualifying particles may answer very well for this 
purpose; but without a qualifying particle it would naturally mean 
God. Hence those translations which use this term always say holy 
spirit, whereas in the original the word spirit is as often used alone 
ns in connection with holy. This fact is a decided objection to the 
use of this word ; and besides, this is, as above stated, the true cha¬ 
racter by which to translate the word God. Cannot then some other 
character be adopted? There seems to be a general and a reasonable 
dissatisfaction with the term used by Morrison; though it answers to 
one signification of the original word, it does not to that which is ge¬ 
nerally supposed to belong to it in cases now under consideration. It 
does not mean immortal spirit or soul. Permit me respectfully to 
suggest, for the consideration of those concerned in the work, the 
word ling , 5p|E, to be used alone when alone in the original, and to re¬ 
ceive the appellation of holy when it has it in the original. This word 
when used as a name means the soul or spirit of man; and when used ad- 
jectively gives an idea of power prevading and operating, much in the 
same way as we believe God works by his spirit. Thus it is applied 
to some of the ancient emperors, implying that they were able to exert 
an influence throughout their dominions, renovating the wicked, con¬ 
ferring favor on the good, and even causing the brute creation to listen 
to their commands. That this word is applied simply to the spirit 
of man, and not to the spirit of God, may very naturally have resulted 
from the fact that the Chinese have no knowledge of the spirit of God. 
They do however in various ways apply the word to God. Thus 
a native work entitled King sin luh , speaking of the 

blessings which a good man enjoys says, Shin ling wei chi , ¥fW. 
in Z : such expressions show that the word in question may be used 
for the spirit of God in as strict accordance with the native idiom as 
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could be expected in a heathen language, and 1 think that this word 
correponds to the original term more exactly than any other which 
has yet been proposed. It is true that when the Chinese apply this 
word to God their idea is in many respects different from the Scrip¬ 
tural account of the Holy Spirit. And so also when they use the 
word God, their idea is very different from the God of the Bible; but 
this is no reason why we should not employ the word which their 
language furnishes as the appropriate terra to convey either of these 
ideas, and then correct their false apprehensions respecting them. 
Having thus suggested this subject, I will leave it for the considera¬ 
tion of those engaged in the work of revision. 

One other topic of remark refers to the transferring of Scripture 
proper names into Chinese. This is a difficult work, and when 
done in the best possible manner the names will appear awkward iii 
their new dress. It is therefore desirable that careful attention 
should be directed to this point, and that so far as practicable the 
names be so transferred as not again to need alteration. I have but 
one suggestion to make on this subject, viz.: that instead of attempt¬ 
ing to represent in Chinese the letters of the original name, the 
syllables only should be represented. The Chinese have no letters, 
all their characters are syllables; hence it is impossible to represent 
the letters of a name, and by attempting to do so we only increase 
its awkwardness without making any nearer approximation to its 
sound. When we have found the Chinese syllables which must 
represent the syllables of the original name we have, in most cases , 
done all we can do. Thus for example Petrus (Peter), a word of 
two syllables, stands in most versions H trisyllable, and I will ven¬ 
ture to say that a stranger hearing it would not recognize the name. 
If the first syllable Pet were represented by peh , and rus by lo 
(unless some better character can be found) there would be a 
name of two syllables; and would not the sound of the original name 
be represented better than by the characters now in use? Similar 
remarks might be made respecting the names of Jacob, Joseph, &c. 
There are doubtless syllable to which no one Chinese syllable would 
make even an approximation, but which may be tolerably well repre¬ 
sented by two. Such cases form exceptions to the above plan, and 
require the exercise of discretion on the part of the translator. It is 
also worthy to be borne in mind, that while the Chinese characters 
must be selected according to their sound in the court dialect, yet 
among the various characters of the same sound in that dialect let 
those be adopted which have the most approprite sound in the other 
dialects. 
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Art. VI. Journal of Occurrences; secret associations; revolution 
in Nepal; council at Peking; governmental embarrassments; 
the five ports; Macao; Hongkong ; new publications; Protest 
taut missionaries. 

Regarding secret associations in China, the reader is referred to 
vol. IV., p. 421, and to vol. V., p. 94, for information in addition to 
that given in the first pages of this number. 

In Nipdl there has been a revolution. “ A son of the late reigning 
prince has deposed his father, and seated himself on the throne.” 
The Friend of India, in addition to this information, reports revolu¬ 
tionary movements in “ the Punjab.” 

A New council , it is said, has been appointed at Peking, “ which 
will transact all important matters:” but of its organization, func¬ 
tions, and so forth, we know nothing. 

The government of H. 1. M. is evidently not a little embarrassed, 
by want of revenue, by overflowing of rivers, by breaking down of 
embankments and dykes, by famines, and last,—but not least—by 
want of good-faith in its officers. Every year and month gives ad¬ 
ditional proof of the correctness of his majesty's remark, that “ his 
servants, do not know what truth is.” 

At the Jive ports , affairs continue gradually to improve. At Can¬ 
ton a more paciffic spirit prevails among the Chinese ; the re-build- 
ing of the foreign factories progresses; and a recent fire, which 
broke out in one of the factories, was extingushed with promptness, 
the Chinese officers and people rendering every possible assistance. 
At Amoy and Fuchau “ fitting official residences” are at length ob¬ 
tained for H. B. M.’s consular establishments. From Ruling su, the 
British troops are about to withdraw. 

Of Macao we ought to have, or at least might have said a word 
more in commendation, when referring to it in our last number. As 
a place of residence none is more or even so healthy in all the east; 
and in no other perhaps can individuals or families reside more 
economically or comfortably ; and its inhabitants too are not wanting 
in kind offices. 

Hongkong is improving and rising rapidly; but the fear is that 
it will “ out-grow itself.” Time will show the truth. 

Several new publications are claiming attention—we have space 
now only to give their names: a new edition of the Pei Wan pun 
fd % in 140 volumes; the first volume of Callery’s Dictionnaire Ency- 
clop6dique de la Langue Chinoise; a Christian Almanac in Chinese, 
for the year 1845; the Chiua Mail, Nos. I and 2; and, (quoting the 
words of a correspondent at Shanghai,) “ Lin’s Geography, a hand¬ 
some book in 20 volumes, with plates. Price $8.00.” 

The following Protestant missionaries have proceeded north from 
Hongkong: the Rev. W. M. Lowrie, in the Rob Roy, on the 17th 
instant; and the Rev. M. S. Culbertson, the Rev. A. W. Loomis, 
and D. J. Macgowan, m. d., and their wives, in the Isabella Anna, 
on the 20lh instant. 
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Art. I. Notices of the Miau Tsz\ or Aboriginal Tribes , inhabit¬ 
ing various highlands in the southern and western provinces of 
China Proper. 

Once, and only once, do we remember to fcave seen any of these 
rude people. The readers of our first Tofume will remember the 
wars in which the Chinese authorities of Canton were engeged dur¬ 
ing the year 1832, and in which some tribes* of the Miiu tsz’ took 
part Lienchau on the frontiers of this province, and adjacent dis¬ 
tricts on the borders of Huw&ng, were the principal scenes of those 
wars. After their subjugation parties of them came down to the 
provincial city, and individuals visited the foreign factories. Those 
we saw were exceedingly rude, in manner somewhat resembling the 
American aborigines, but in their persons less stout and athletic. 
They could speak Chinese, but had a languageof their own, differ¬ 
ing not a little from that of the flowery people. They came to 
Canton in small rude boats, and brought with them only a few of 
their own native products,—mats, baskets, &c. Budhism and the 
other religions of China, seem not to have obtained footing among 
them; but what their religion is we know not. Probably they are 
without any very well defined religious system, and on that account 
perhaps would be more ready to receive the plain and simple pre¬ 
cepts of Christianity than their more polished neighbors, the sons of 
Han. Du Halde alludes to this fact; but whether the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic missionaries have found these “ children of nature ” more 
teachable than the Chinese we are not informed. We do not re¬ 
member ever to have seen notices of any efforts made to propagr.te 
Christianity among them. In the late war with Great Britain, the 
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Chinese had among their troops some of these people, but in no 
case, that has come to our knowledge, did they distinguish them¬ 
selves by valorous acts. 

The word Miau , is a compound term, formed by the two 
words tsau, Jplants, and tien, JJJ, fields; and Morrison in his 
Dictionary defines it thus, “ grain growing in a field ; the first bud¬ 
ding forth of any plants; numerous descendents,” &c. 

One of Du Halde's editors complains of him because he did not 
give the names of the many tribes of Miau tsz*, whose manners, 
habits, &c., he described. We will here introduce the names of 
some of the tribes found in the province of Kweichuu, and then sub¬ 
join brief descriptions of the same. 

1- RH Kuhlun, |21. ^ Hs'iupo, 


jH Yungtung 16- 22 . ^ 


3 - ^ Kihmang ku- 

ying, 


* 

• 6 |j 

10. ft % fit 

» mw. 


Tu " e ' 25. £ a 5- 

Shuikik, J 

ST 

Luhngeh tsz\ 28. J' i'f 3^ 
Pehngeh Uz’, 29. ^ 

Yenkiimin, 30 jftj 


11 'fflW* TungkiS, 3 , ^ 

12. jl fa /L Kiiiming kiu- 33 £ 

sing, 33 0 

13. $} ® Mautau, ^ | 

14. ][p] 1 T “«" Si ’ 35. % 


15 . jfv 

a jg i§ 

* 7 . 

18. §2 Al 

19. ^ /-fe 

20 . Vg. ^ g 


Mautau, ”” 0 ±,, 

34. M Ri 

Tungtsai, 7 * 1 

* 35. 

T, :r 8 »#* 

L’ikii heh, ^ Vl'l 

P.ihchAi heh, 38. B 
HihshSn, 39. !f$ j'!& 
Ilehsang, 10. 
Hehchang 41. Ijfj, 
kiu, 


Haupo, 

Ydfah, 

Tsingchung 

kid, 

Li min tsz’, 
Peh’ur tsz’, 
Pehlung kid, 
Pehchung 
kid, 

Tukih ldu, 

Chexhdi, 

Siki, 

HijIu, 

Hungchau, 

Hehlu, 

Hehkioh, 

Sang, 

Twdnkwan, 


35. Ajb Sang, 

36 Tw&nkwan, 

37. jILj Tsientau, 

; 18. [!(|1 B Langtsz’, 

39. $y j')\ 1 ‘ ohin i 

1ft. ^ }|pj % Luhtung i, 

11 Hl^i it- Yatsioh. 
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Man? of the foregoing names are significant, and some of them 
will be translated in the following notices, written by a native tra¬ 
veler, who thus prefaces his sketches. 

Whenever 1 have extendend my rambles to other provinces, and 
noticed remarkable views or objects, 1 have always taken notes and 
sketches of them, not that 1 supposed these could be called fine or 
beautiful, but becuase they gratified my own feelings. Still, I think 
that among all these views and natural objects,—the flowers, birds, 
animals, &c., there were some singular and rare forms, which may 
be called curious. Moreover, having seen the people in Kweichau 
province, scattered in various districts and places,—both those whose 
customs are unlike, and also the different customs in the same tri¬ 
bes, having utensils of strange shapes and uses, not discriminating 
in their food between that which was ripe and the raw, having dis¬ 
positions sometimes gentle and at other times violent,—having seen 
their agriculture and manufactures,—having noticed that the men 
played and the women sung, or the men sung and the women danced; 
also having viewed their hunting deer and trapping rabbits, which 
are the products of the hills, and their spearing fish and netting crabs, 
the treasures of the waters, their manner of cutting out caves in 
the hills for residences, and of framing lofts from bamboos in trees 
for lodgments, all of which usages were unique and diverse :—these I 
thaught were still more remarkable. Then I perceived that there 
are both common and rare things in the world, and races unlike com¬ 
mon people; I therefore sketched their forms on one page, and gave 
the description on the opposite, in order to gratify my own feelings 
and those of others who wished to see these things. The following 
are some of these descriptions. 

1. The Yuhlun. Many of these live in Tingfan. Their dispo¬ 
sition is rude and overbearing, and they are skillful in throwing ja¬ 
velins; they constantly carry spears, bows and arrows, so that all the 
other Mian fear them. The men follow agriculture, and the cloth 
they weave is in great request for shirts and trowsers. 

2. The Yiingtung lohdn. These are found in L ; pingfu. The 
men are farmers and traders, the women rear silk-worms and weave 
flowered-silk. They tic their hair in a slovenly manner, wearing 
a wooden comb on their foreheads. The rich females suspend 
silver rings in their ears; their garments are short, and bound with 
a double girdle; an embroidered square is placed on the breast, and is 
trimed with silver or copper. Sometimes they wear long trow¬ 
sers and short petticoats, and sometimes no trowsers; every few 
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days they wash their hair with scented water to keep it clean. 
Among all the tribes, few are comparable to these for goodness. 

3. The Kihmang kfi yang. These live in a town, belonging to 
Kw&ngshnn chau. They select overhanging cliffs, where they dig 
out holes for habitations; the higher ones are more than a hundred feet 
high, and are reached by bamboo ladders. Instead of the plough they 
employ iron hoes. The sexes marry without midsmen. After the 
birth of a child the mother goes home to her husband. When their 
parents die, they do not weep for, but eulogize the dead in songs 
and smiles. They put away the corpse, and where the goatchaffer’s 
cry next year is heard, the whole family raise a lamentation. “The 
birds come back with the year, but our parents will never return.” 

4. The Tung Midu reside in Tienchu near Kinping. They select 
level lands near the water courses for residences, and are occupied 
in the cultivation of cotton. Many of the men hire themselves out 
as laborous to the Chinese; the women wear blue clothes round their 
heads, and dress in flower-edged petticoats. The figured silk they 
weave is called, “Tung silk.” Many of this tribe understand Chi¬ 
nese,and submit to be bound to service them ; there are some of them 
residing in the capital of the province. 

5. Shwuikia Midu , i. e. the Water Family Mi&u—are also found 
in Lfpo district in Tuyun fu; they all moved hither from Kw4ngsf 
in the 10th year of Yungching. The men take pleasure in fishing 
and hunting, and the women are skillful in spinning and Weaving. 

6 . The Kingkid reside in Llpo hien. On the last day of the tenth 
month they have a great festival, and sacrifice to demons. Both men 
and women bind blue flowered handkerchiefs on their heads. Before 
marriage, they wear this kerchief rather long. In the eleventh 
month, the unmerried youth dance and sing in the fields, when the 
girls chose whom they please and wed them; after a child is born, 
they return to see their parent®. This custom is called “ marrying 
at sight.” If no child is born, they do not return home at all. 

7 . Tsing Midu. These live in Pingyuen chau. They do not 
excel in agriculture; and both sexes dress in cloth of their own 
weaving. 

S. Luhngch tsz*. These live in Weining district in Tdtingfu; 
there are black and white. The men have a slender headdress; the 
women wear long petticoats and no trowsers. They bury the dead 
in collins, and after a years interval., they choose a lucky day, and 
invite their relatives and friends to come to the grave, where they 
make a sacrifice of spirits and flesh; they tlien open the grave, and 
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taking out the hones brush and wash them clean; and then wrap 
them in cloth and reinter them. They do thus once every one or 
two years, taking them out and cleaning them, for seven times, when 
they cease. Whenever any one in the house is sick, they say “The- 
bones of your ancestors are not clean, 1 ’ and therefore take them out 
and wash them. Wherefore they are sometimes called washbonc 
Mi&u. Owing to the strict prohibition of the authorities, this bad 
custom is gradually going into disuse. 

9. Pehngeh tsz\ or the White-foreheads, are situated between 
Yungfung and Lokuh. They wear their headdress done up spirally 
like a lymnea shell; they dress in white, the men in short and the 
women in long petticoats. Their customs resemble the preceding, 
but when sick they invoke demons and do not wash bones. 

10. Yenkid Man live in Sz’nan fu, and take great delight in tak¬ 
ing fish and crabs. Their customs and manners are similar to those 
of the other tribes. 

11. TungJcid Midu also inhabit Lfpo hien. Their dress is usually 
blue, and only reaches down to the knees. On new-year’s day, they 
put fish, flesh, spirits and rice in wooden trenches and gourds and 
worship. They dwell near the water, and are skillful in cultivating 
cotton; and the women are industrious weavers. Both sexes under¬ 
stand Chinese, but cannot read it; they use notched sticks as letters 
when they have any business to transact. 

12. Kiuming kiu sing , or the Nine named and nine surnamed 
Mi;iu, live in Tuhshin chau. Their disposition is treacherous and 
violent; many falsely assume other people’s names and surnames. 
At weddings and funerales they kill oxen, and come together to 
drink; when drunk they get to fighting, and resort to spears; those 
who are wounded settle their disputes by giving or receiving so 
many oxen. Men and women get their living by cultivating the 
hills. Their customs resemble the Tsz’kidng Miau. 

13. The Mautau Midu live in the region of Hiayu and Ku chau, 
and are of the same sort as the Tungch^i Mi5u. They employ hu¬ 
man labor instead of oxen in agriculture. The 1st day of the 11th 
month is a great festival. The women braid their hair into a head¬ 
dress, and put on a garlands made of silver thread in shape of a fan, 
fastening it with a long skewer. They wear two earings from each 
ear, and a necklace on the neck. Their clothes are short, and the 
cuffs and selvedges are worked with figured silk. In marriages pa¬ 
ternal aunt’s daughters must marry their cousins, but if they have 
no marriageable child, or no child at all, they must give the bridg- 
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W'**n - l a ^ii in of money, u hich is called the niece's dowry; 

after mijirh they can marry her to any body. If they give no money, 
ihe imHe will not permit her ever to marrv. 

14. The Tnuachni live in Kuchau, and are divided into two 
tribes. Those who live in large cantonments exercise authority over 
those who live in small ones, the latter not venturing to have inter¬ 
course with the former. If they are guilty, their property is all 
taken away, or their lives destroyed. Of all Miau tribes, these are 
the most skillful in boating and sailing. 

15. Tsi tig kiting hch % or the Black tribe of Tsingkinng. The men 
bind their hair with red cloth, put silver chains round their necks, 
and hang large rings from their ears. Their trowsers are large and 
they go barefooted. They have dealings with the Chinese, and the 
two salute each other thus, “Same age brethren.” Unmarried boys 
are called Budlias, girls are called “old sorts.” On pleasant days 
in spring, they carry wine to the hills, where men and women sing 
in harmony; those who are mutually pleased drink with each other 
out of a horn, and at even the woman follows her lover and is mar¬ 
ried. After the birthday of a child, they learn agriculture. 

16. The Lukti hefi, or Black Miau who live in houses. These live 
in Pahchai and Tsingki.mg. The men are deligent in agriculture and 
of violent dispositions. The women dress their hair like rams horns 
in shape; they like to dwell in high lofts. When any one dies, the 
corpse is coffined and kept; after a lapse of twenty years, the can¬ 
tonment select a fortunate day, and at once bury from ten to a hun¬ 
dred coffins. An ancestral shrine is erected by the public, called 
“ Demons’ Hall.” This tribe delight in rearing cattle. The men 
live in the loft above, the cattle are stabled below. 

17. Ptihchtii hch , or the Black tribes of the eight cantonments, 
reside in Tayun fii. Their disposition is violent. The men fringe 
their sieves with flowered cloth, and put a piece of embroidered silk 
on their bosom called, a stomacher. Every cantonment erects a 
bamboo house in the fields, called a malting , in which at evening, 
unmarried men and women assemble; those who mutually please 
each other present a wedding gift of a horn of wine; on the 3d day 
the bride returns home, when the bride's parents demand “ head 
money ” of the son-in-law; if he have none, they wed their daughter 
In some one else ; if the son-in-lnw and the daughter die, they de¬ 
mand the money of their son. This money is called “demon-head 
money.” 

18. The Ifchslitin , or Tribes of the Black hills, live in Taikung, in 
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the department of Tsingkrtng. They bind their hair with blue cloth, 
and live in the recesses of the mountains. They despise agriculture 
and get their livelihood by plundering. They are expert in divining 
by reeds, and in ascertaining lucky and unlucky times. Latterly 
they have been more peaceable than formerly. 

J9. Hehsang Miau , or the Black Subdued tribes, live within the 
borders of Tsingkiang. Their disposition is fierce and murderous. 
Ascertaining where the rich live, they collect in bands and come by 
night with torches, long spears and sharp knives, and rob them. 
They were subdued in the 13th year of Yungching, and now are 
obedient. 

20. Hehchung kid, or the Black Reptile Families, appertain to the 
Tsingkiang clean, and sell wood for a living; these families are rich; 
Chinese have much intercourse with them, knowing them all, so 
that they call them companions, and even borrow money of them; 
and if at the proper time, the borrower cannot repay, he does not fear 
to state the reasons therefore truly ; and if he has been unsuccessful, 
he can even borrow again. If persons have been swindled, they do 
not pursue them to recover the debts, but after their death finding 
out where their graves are, they open and take out the skull and 
bones. This is called seizing the white (innocent) and letting go 
the black (the guilty). This causes the people, whose graves have 
been rifled to search out and seek the swindler and compel him to 
refund the borrowed money, in order to ransom the bones. The 
contiguous graves always receive these injuries, so that now it is 
customary for the people to become surety for each other. 

21. The Kdupo Miau , also called Crown-board tribes, live in 
Pingyuen. They are usually black, and prefer to cultivate high pla¬ 
teaus. The women tie up their hair a foot or more in length, and 
with it wed their husbands. 

22. The Ydfdh Miau live in the Sicntien garrison in the district 
of Kweiting. The men cover themselves with grass clothes, wearing 
short petticoats; the women have short garments, with long-body 
petticoats; and tie their hair to a long bodkin. At marriages and 
at religious rites, they sacrifice dogs. 

23. The Tsingchwig Midu live in Taikung ting The women deli- 
gently plough and weave; the men wind red cloth round their heads, 
and suspend bow-knives from their girdles, and go out in bands, to 
rob lonely travelers. They make cangues of wood, and bring their 
victims bound into the lodge, where they extort money, “called ran- 
sum body.” If the prisoner has no money he is never set free; 
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Since they have been punished and soothed, their dispositions have 
become more mild. 

24. Lunin tsz\ i. e. the Li people, live in Tilling fu, Kiensi chau, 
Kweiy.'uig fii, Ngiinshun fu, die. The men trade for a living, many 
rearing cattle and sheep. They wear finely woven sandals. After 
the labors in the field are over, they spin and weave cloth out of 
wool. These are among the best of the Mi&u tribes. 

25. Pch'rh tsz\ or the Whites, live in Weining chau; they drive 
cattle and horses to market for sale. Their customs resemble the 
Chinese, and many of them intermarry with Chinese. 

20. Pehlung kid, or White Dragon families, live in the district of 
Pingyuen in Tating fu. Their dress is white; many of them col¬ 
lect lacker among the hills for a livelihood. They retail their ar¬ 
ticles, carrying them on their backs. They understand the rules of 
propriety. 

27. Pehchung kid live in Lipo ting. The men wear a foxtail on 
their head, and get their living by agriculture. The women are 
small but clever, have a white complexion, and many of them are 
handsome. Their dress is blue; they wear petticoats of watered 
silk, with small folds; red ambroidered shoes; trowsers of various 
colors bound on the calf. In the first month of every year, selecting a 
level spot, and taking a hallow stick (called patsdu) they erect it in 
the midst, and men and women, each having a bamboo slat, strike it; 
the sound is like that of the drum, and the exercise is called 44 united 
play.” The Chinese, who understand their language, also play with 
them. 

28. The Tukih lau Ifve in K&nning chau. The men weave grass 
into garments. They hire themselves out to the Kolb people as 
laborers. The children sear their feet with hot oil, and run among 
the hills like monkeys. 

29. Chtchdi Mian live in Kii-chau ting. The men have many 
occupations; the women embroider. The unmarried collect in the 
fields, which they call the 44 moon arena,” where the men play and 
the girls dance. Their music is clear and sweet. They mutually 
choose and marry. This is called 44 dancing to the moon.” Their 
parents stand by and do not forbid it. This tribe formed part of 
Ma S;in pau’s army (in the time of Taitsung of the Ting dynasty); 
and 600 of the men fled to this place, where they settled with Miau 
wives and dwelt there; they are therefore sometimes called the 
six hundred wild Miau families. 

30. The Siki Miau live in Tienchu district. The petticoats of the 
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women do not reach below the knees. They have green cloth bound 
round their thighs. Unmarried boys carrying reed organs, and the 
girls taking some provisions, they go into the fields, where they give 
pledges to each other, and are betrothed, and the girls taken home 
to their husband’s house. After the birth of a child, a marriage pre¬ 
sent of a cow is given. 

31. The Wild live in Lokuk in Tingpwan chau district. Their 
disposition is fierce and violent. Collecting in bands their only busi¬ 
ness is to plunder and kill, caring nothing for agricultural pursuits. 
Lately many of them have submitted to lawful rule. 

32. The Hungchau Midu live in Lfping fu. The men are like Chi¬ 
nese, and follow farming for a living; the women are skilled in spin¬ 
ning and weaving cotton garments and grasscloth ; the latter of which 
is pretty fine, whence it is called Hungchau grasscloth. 

33. The Hehlau Midu live in the eight encampments of Tsingktfng 
ting; they are neighbors to all the encampments on the elevated 
plateau. They unitedly build a house, and call it the Assembly 
Hall, which is several stories high. A long hallow stick, called 
' long drum,’ is suspended in the topmost story; when persons have 
any altercations or strife they go up and strike it, and the men of 
every cantonment, seizing their spears and sharp kreeses, assemble 
below the hall and wait for them to come down and prepare an ox 
and wine, when the elders of the cantonment decide the business. 
Those who have, without good reason, assembled the people, are 
mulcted an ox, which is appropriated to public use. 

34. The Hehkidh , or Black leg Mi&u, live in Tsingki;ing ting and 
Taihung. The men have short garments and broad trowsers ; they 
put a white plume on their heads, and ever carry long spears in their 
hands, with sharp knives in their girdles; they go in bands of thr^e 
or five, and rob and plunder. When they have any altercation they 
put two crabs (volutes) into a bowl and look at their fighting, from 
which they divine good or bad luck ; they are very skillful in doing 
this. The crab is from this called “ the general.” Widows cannot 
marry. If a man declines being a robber and a marauder, no one 
will give his daughters to him to wife. Latterly they have become 
somewhat tractable and subject to rule 

35. The Wild Midu live in Taihung, Kaili, Hw&ngniu, Shiping. 
&c. Their habits are wild, and they eat all manner of raw things. 

36. The Twdnkwnn Midu dwell in the eight cantonments in Tayun 
ffj. The men have short dresses and broad trowsers ; the women 
have no sleeves nor lappets to their drey*, so that their bosoms and 
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their waists are not covered ; they wear no trowsers, and their pet¬ 
ticoats have many folds. They collect a sort of red grass which 
they sell for a living. They love to drink immoderately, and when 
drunk go to sleep in the caves of the mountains; when very cold 
they wash themselves in the riverlets, to get warm. 

37. The Narrow headed Midu live in Kweiy&ng. Men and women 
dress their hair in a peak; they observe the first day of the 1 Ith month 
as a great festival. Husband and wife plough together in the fields. 

38. The Ldngtsz * Midu live in Weining. The customs of this 
tribe are very singular. After the brith of a child, the wife herself 
goes abroad and works, preparing rice, which she offers to her hus¬ 
band, and then gives suck to her child. When a month has elapsed, 
the husband first goes abroad. When a parent dies, as soon as life 
is extinct, they twist the head round backwards, so that, as they say, 
he can see who is behind him. 

39. The L6han Midu live in Tau Ki&ng and Pahch&i ting. The 
men wear a foxtail on their heads, letting their hair float loose behind. 
They worship Budha, and commencing on the 3d day of 3d month, 
men and women, old and young, all carry food to offer to him, sing¬ 
ing and playing for three days, during which they eat nothing 
dressed with fire. This resembles the festival of eating cold food 
just before Tsingming. 

40. The Luhtung i, or the six valley barbarians, live in Liping fu. 
The women are fond of wearing clothes with folds of many colors, 
and painted shoes. Their legs are bound round with cloth, instead 
of buskins; unmarried persons cut girdles out of their dresses, and 
exchange them; after which they select a fortunate day and marry; 
inviting all the neighboring damsels, each carrying a blue umbrella, 
they accompany the bride home; this is called escorting the bride. 
Taking hold of each other’s sleeves, they dance and sing, and when 
arrived at the bridegroom’s house, they joyfully sing and give pledges 
with three cups. When night comes, they conduct the bride home 
to her father’s house. The bridegroom privily repairs to his father- 
in-law’s every night to keep company with his wife, who after 
the birth of a child, returns to her husband’s own dwelling. The 
bride’s family make a marriage present of several pieces of cloth, to 
the extent of several tens of pieces. The women spin and weave 
deligently ; the men study books and are able to write. Their fu¬ 
neral rites are like those of the Chinese. 

41. The Crow Midu 1 i\e in Kweiy ing. Their speech resembles 
the cooing of crov\s. They fringe their neckerchiefs and lappells 
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with white cloth, and both sleeves likewise. For this they are call¬ 
ed “ Crows.” They prefer to live on high hills, and cultivate some 
sorts of millet for food. They choose the summits of the hills to 
bury their dead. All disputes are referred to the magistrates, but 
they investigate and decide contraversies according to the declara¬ 
tion of the village elders. 


Art. II. Essay on the justice of the dealings with the Miau Tsz 1 
or Aborigines who dwell on the borders of the provinces. Trans - 
lated from the Chinese for the Chinese Repository. f 
Within the borders of the provinces lying in the western part of the 
empire—Hukwdng, Sz'chuen, Yunn&n, Kweichau, and Kwdngsf— 
a mixed people are found, who are known under the various epithets 
of Mi&u Y&u, Tung and Kehl£u, but who all belong to the races 
of the Mi4u barbarians. Some of them, who are designated, sang , 
or unsubdued, reside in the deep recesses of the mountains. Over 
these the magistrates of the country exercise no jurisdiction. Those 
who live in the open country near the towns and villages, and who 
pay the usual tribute of grain, Sl c., are called shuh Miau , 
or subdued Miau; and are in no respect different from the common 
Chinese, except that they are of a perverse disposition, and much 
addicted to revenge. And perhaps it was on account of their sinis¬ 
ter feelings towards them, that they collected a large force of men and 
chariots, and taking advantage of the darkness of the night surround¬ 
ed their abodes, burned the houses, and slaughtered the inmates. 

The unsubdued Miiu taking advantage of a favorable opportunity, 
whenever the Chinese left their villages, descended from their retreats 
and went four or five miles into the villages of ihe people, when, trem¬ 
bling and apprehensive, they were set upon with spears and not allow¬ 
ed to return; which is the reason of their dread of the Chinese, and 
their great veneration for the magistrates. Now if these men had been 
instructed, treated with kinauess and properly ruled, they would have 
become docile and obedient. But instead, the folly of the Miau in¬ 
creased by seeing the example of the gentry, their superiors; for the 
majority of the latter were doltish, not exercising a proper supervision 
over them, but driving them to plunder. These malpractices after 
a while became known abroad, and high officers were sent to ex- 
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amine the delinquents, but they did not molest them, or deprive 
them of their dignities. The gentry, therefore, did not fear the 
officers, but ventured to continue their bad practices. 

The multiplied and bitter grievances which the Mi&u tsz 1 have 
received from the gentry excite my utmost commiseration, that they 
have no regular government over them; they have for many genera¬ 
tions been used as slaves and menials, and not even their wives, their 
children, or their property could they call their own. I have heard 
that the gentry of Kweichau province made every year three exac¬ 
tions, when they took cash; and once in three years, a grand exac¬ 
tion, when they levied taels; and the annual tribute of the Y&u tribe, 
was ten times as much as that of the Chinese. Whenever one of the 
gentry wished his son to take a wife of the Miau, he did so; but for 
the space of three years, none of the people durst bring home a bride. 
If one of them broke the laws, the gentry would seize and execute 
the criminal; and in a case of murder, it was customary for each one 
of the relations to contribute a sum of money to be presented to the 
gentry, sometimes amounting to sixty taels or to forty, but never less 
than twenty-four; this sum was called “ the money to scrape the 
knife.” Thus were these poor people peeled and fleeced in many 
ways, without having any means of redress or complaint. I have 
heard, that on a former year, the inhabitants of a whole village left 
their dwellings and petitioned the higher officers of the department 
to reform their modes of paying taxes, and to send regular magis¬ 
trates to rule over them. But, although there was a temporary con¬ 
gratulation among these people, yet only a short time elapsed before 
the gentry were again bribing the officers to keep silence, and re¬ 
turning to their oppressions; and if the wretched Mi.iu tsz 1 resisted, 
they would destroy their houses, kill the inmates, and seize their 
wives and children for slaves. How could they refrain from swal¬ 
lowing their complaints, and drinking their tears? While with forti¬ 
tude they bore their multiplied grievances, they almost forgot to 
behold the light of day ! The thousands of people living in the four 
or five provinces were like other loyal subjects, unanimous in their 
desire to implore the mercy of the emperor. 

I would recommend that the various tribes of the Miau tsz’ be 
incorporated with the other subjects of his majesty, having with 
them the same rule; and then, if the various officers over them che¬ 
rish and instruct them kindly, I think they will become peaceable 
and tranquil. They can be taught the filial and fraternal duties; 
the requirements of propriety and urbanity; how to respect their 
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superiors, and obey the laws; and then of themselves they will not 
venture to act perversely, killing and plundering. But if the gentry 
are exceedingly tyrranical, and their people are permitted to harrass 
and plunder the Mi&u tsz’, then the gentry must be dealt with as 
other delinquent officers are; their dignities taken away, they mulct 
in fines, and their cases reported to the emperor. Chinese officers, 
when they do wrong can be thus punished, but how shall the gentry 
be chastised, who have no salaries to be deprived of, no button to 
take away, or perquisites to be molested ? For if they be degraded, 
and their children or relations put in their place, then the old ones 
will become greater personages, and still more oppress the poor 
Miiu. 

I would propose a new law to be made for reducing the possessions 
of the gentry, and they will then, in knowledge of it, become careful 
and cautious. Just look at it, and see if it would not be efficacious 
to punish them in proportion as their crimes were light or grievous. 
If several miles were cut off and taken away from their villages, it 
would be equivalent to fining and degradation together; let those 
who were great offenders, be deprived of everything. If the lands 
thus confiscated are near, the chief officer can govern them himself; 
but if distant, and the people obstinate and vicious, let a proper ma¬ 
gistrate be 6eut to rule them, and the people will return to their 
homes, and there will be no changing of governors. If those who 
were so disgusted with the oppressions of the gentry had united to 
petition the magistrates to reform the mode of paying taxes, a nd 
make it like the Chinese; and rulers, who understood their disposi¬ 
tions, had made the reformation, then they would have returned to 
their several districts. Those secluded retreats in the mountains, 
where the influence of the laws, or the presence of the officers did 
not reach, and which have been confiscated, could be put under the 
supervision of a native of wealth and respectability, and he appoin¬ 
ted the headman. These districts would be small in extent and 
resources, and the power of the new gentry unequal, and they could 
not oppress; and in course of time they would all be reformed, and at 
no distant day become like other Chinese. Even the predatory abori¬ 
ginal Mi&u tsz’, who live in the fastnesses of the mountains, being 
acquainted with the gentry, would gradually be induced to leave 
their lawless habits, and unite under one kind soothing sway. In 
this way, in a few years, the aboriginal Mi£u tsz' would become sub¬ 
dued Miiu, and the subdued would be improved into quiet and 
good people. 
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Art. III. China f in a series of views displaying the scenery , 
architecture , social habits , of this ancient and exclusive 

empire. By Thomas Allom , esq.; with historical and descrip¬ 
tive notices f by the Rev. G. N. Wright , m. a. London . 

Ocr notice of this work shall be short. Whether it was undertaken 
from a desire of pecuniary gain, or from a sincere wish to extend 
useful knowledge, we need not stop to inquire. It was to appear in 
monthly parts, quarto size; 44 each part, price two shillings, con¬ 
taining four highly-finished engravings and eight pages of letter¬ 
press.” The engravings, so far as we have seen them, are well ex¬ 
ecuted, and worth all they cost the purchaser. The form and style 
of the work is “ Uniform with Mr. Allom’s splendid and popular 
work, 4 The Turkish empire illustrated.’ ” The publishers, Fisher, 
Son, &, Co., herald their work with the following paragraphs. 

44 The histories of all other nations disclose successive revolutions 
in government, in morals, and in civilization,—the prostration of 
thrones, and the dissipation of tribes; while that of the vast Empire 
of China, extending over ten millions of square miles, and sustaining 
three hundred millions of inhabitants, has enjoyed an uninterrupted 
perpetuity of political existence for upwards of four thousand years. 
This nation has been stationary, while all others upon our earth have 
received an impulse, advaucing to civilization, or sinking in the 
on-rolling tide of time. 

“ Warpt in the dark mantle of idolatry, a population, one third of 
the whole amount tha animates the surface of our globe, have re¬ 
mained, from the first unit of recorded duration, 44 the abject, beaten 
slaves,” of arbitrary rule. Each subject is a subordinate automatic 
piece of imperial mechanism, to which the director assigns its 
specific duty, by the performance of which such excellence is at- 
tianed, that Chinese industrial productions have reached the climax 
of human perfection; notwithstanding the neglect of mental cultiva¬ 
tion, and prohibition of the diffusion of knowledge. Amongst the 
celebrated monuments of China, with which travellers are acquaint¬ 
ed, those that have excited the highest astonishment, are their great 
roads, numerous canals, immense single-arched bridges, and pyra¬ 
midal towers; but, above all, 44 the Wall of the ten thousand Li,” 
which traverses high mountains, crosses deep valleys, spans broad 
rivers, and exlends to a length of 1,500 miles. 
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“ Obstinate adherence to national customs, love of antiquity, pre¬ 
valent in all oriental countries, and repudiation of intellectual inter¬ 
course with foreigners, have given such peculiar moral and physical 
characters to this “ teeming population,” as render their history the 
most unique, original, and extraordinary of all the nations of the 
earth. Their agricultural system is unequalled ; their manufactures, 
the models of other nations; their architecture, elaborate and fan¬ 
tastic ; and their plans for economizing labour and redeeming time, 
admirable. The first light of those three portentous discoveries— 
printing, gunpowder, and the mariner’s compass—discoveries to 
which modern times owe all their boasted superiority over the 
earlier ages of the world, are known to have emanated from China. 

“The struggle in which England is now engaged with this gigan¬ 
tic empire, the anxiety naturally felt for the issue of a contest appa¬ 
rently so unequal, and the consequences of that issue to our commer¬ 
cial prosperity, are powerful stimulants to national curiosity; but, 
independent of these contingent causes, there is a laudable inquisi¬ 
tiveness inseparable from the growth of knowledge, that creates in 
educated society an appetite for every species of imformation cal¬ 
culated to develope the workings of the human mind, under new 
and different circumstances from those to which they have been 
accustomed. 

“To illustrate the scenery, customs, arts, manufactures, religious 
ceremonies and political institutions of a people so unlike the rest of 
mankind, so attached to established usages, that they exemplify the 
mode of living of thousands of years back—so jealous of intrusion, 
that a foreigner has always been held by them in execration—“ hie 
labor , hoc opus est .” In promoting an abject of such surpassing 
interest, no expense has been declined, no exertion evaded; nor is 
it the least amongst the Publishers’ causes of self-gratulation, that 
they have secured Mr. Allom’s valuable cooperation. This gentle¬ 
man’s connection with their House enabled him, while travelling 
through the scenery of many lands, to cultivate his professional 
taste by studying the great architectural monuments of Europe and 
of Asia. Remembering this inestimable benefit, and influenced 
by early associations, although now eminently and extensively en¬ 
gaged as an architect, he consents to devote his varied talents once 
more, and exclusively, in their service, to the production of a work 
illustrative of China and the Chinese .” 

These enterprising gentlemen, in the commencement of their 
work, have labored under some very erroneous impressions, and 
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their work will serve to perpetuate the same. The chief of these 
impressions is embodied in the following clause: the vast empire of 
China has enjoyed a perpetuity of political existence—has been statio¬ 
nary, comprising one third of the animal creation , from the first 
unit of recorded duration—each subject being a mere automatic 
piece of mechanism, so that Chinese industrial productions have 
reached the climax of human perfection, notwithstanding the neglect 
of mental cultivation and prohibition of the diffusion of knowledge . 

From time immemorial there has been, on the eastern side of 
Asia, a Chung-kwoh; but it has waxed and wained, and, like all the 
other kingdoms on earth, been subject to constant changes. There 
are now extant, in China, thousands of volumes of historical records 
to prove this. Changes here have been frequent and great, and they 
will continue to be so, we doubt not, in time to come. 

While many of the views and descriptions are very good, being 
both accurate and elegant, such are not those given of Hongkong. 
We subjoin Mr. Wright’s notices of the island. He says— 

“ There is an archipelago of rocky islets in the estuary of Canton 
river, long known, but only lately visited by Europeans. Of these, 
Hong-kong, one of the most easterly, and only forty miles distant 
from Macao, possesses a harbour so sheltered, commodious, and se¬ 
cure, that during the repudiation of our trade from Canton by com¬ 
missioner Lin, it became the favourite rendezvous of British mer¬ 
chantmen. Hither mariners have been attracted by the facility of 
procuring a supply of the purest water, which is seen falling from 
the cliffs of the Leong-teong, or tiro summit , in a series of cascades, 
the last of which glides in one grand and graceful lapse into a rocky 
basin on the beach, whence the waters rebounding are widely scat¬ 
tered in their unrestricted progress towards the open sea. It is 
from this fountain, Heang-keang, the fragrant stream , or Hoong- 
keang, the red or bright torrent, that the island is supposed to derive 
its name; and it is little less probable, that this very name is the 
grateful memento of some thirsty mariners who, ages ago, obtained 
here a seasonable supply in time of need. The maximum length 
of the isle is about eight miles, its breadth seldom exceeding five; its 
mountains of trap-rock, are conical, precipitous, and sterile in as¬ 
pect, but the valleys that intervene are sheltered and fertile, and the 
genial climate that prevails gives luxuriance and productiveness to 
every spot, which, by its natural position, is susceptible of agricultu¬ 
ral improvement. The aboriginal inhabitants, about four thousand 
in number, are poor, but contented and industrious, and, whoever has 
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experienced the insolence of office, in the treatment of the mandarins 
at Canton to British subjects, is alone competent to appreciate the 
innate gentleness, and disinterested hospitality, of the farmers and 
the fishermen of Hong-Kong. On the south, the sheltered shore of 
the island, are several hamlets, and the town of Chek-choo, the lit* 
tie capita], where a mandarin and hi3 myrmidons usually resided. 
Within the last half century th ^se industrious islanders have seen 
their picturesque harbour twice occupied by large fleets of European 
vessels riding securely at anchor; in 1816, the expedition under the 
conduct of Lord Amherst visited their shores for the purpose of wa¬ 
tering, and of receiving interpreters* and, at the commencement of 
the recent Chinese quarrel, this was for many months the chief opium 
mart. The opium brought from Hind ustan was here transferred to the 
Hercules and Lintin storeships, respectively representing the inter¬ 
ests of Great Britain and of America, an J rsshippsd on boi*rd vessels 
destined for Chinese ports. By an arrangement entered into between 
the British superintendent and commissioner Keshen, during a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities iu the Chinese war, the Island of Hong-Kong was 
ceded to the Queen of fing’and, and, in a few months after, the po¬ 
pulation of the new sett ement of‘ Queen’s Town” was estimated 
at eight thousand souls, and the grand totul of the island at fifteen. 
This cession received a final confirmation by the treaty of the 2'.)th 
August, 1842, when the British army, at the gates of Nanking, dic¬ 
tated terms of peace to the Celestial Empire. 

“As a commercial entrepot, as a safe asylum for our shipping in 
the oriental seas, as commanding the estuary of the Canton river, and 
•s a military station, Hong-Kong possesses the utmost value; it never 
can become a port for the direct and immediate shipment of Chinese 
exports, the mountainous and inhospitable character of the coast 
between it and the productive provinces of the empire, completely 
intercepting communication. The harbour, however, the subject of 
the accompanying view, is one of the noblest roadsteads in the east; 
situated between the north-west extremity of the island and the main¬ 
land, it may be entered southward through the Litnma Channel,— 
westward by the Cap-sing-muu passage, and from the east by vessels 
sailing close under the peninsula of Kow-lung. When Capt. Elliot’s 
proclamation declared Hong-Kong to be a part and parcel of the 
British dominions, he marked out the site of Queen’s-Town on the 
southern shore, and here, around the standard of freedom, whole 
streets started into existence as if raised by the wand of the enchan¬ 
ter. A broad hard road now extends to the harbour of Ty-tara, 
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around which marine villas are in progress of erection, commanding 
the grand spectacle of Ilong-kong harbour, and enjoying the refresh¬ 
ing breezes that blow from the unbounded sea. At the base of the 
lofty mountain-chain, that margins the Chinese coast for many a 
league, is the Cow-loon (kow-lung, the winding dragon) peninsula, 
which, like the isthmus at Gibraltar, was to have been considered 
neutral ground, but the enemy having violated the treaty, it was 
seized by the British, who garrisoned the fort and named it Victoria, 
in honor of her Britannic majesty. 

“ Besides the usual products of Chinese soil, climate, and industry, 
which are very prominently and meritoriously raised in this pleasant 
islet, there is a valuable export of granite, and a large proportion of 
the natives have long sustained themselves by the profits of hewing 
this primitive stone. In the structure of the district, the trap-rocks 
hold the higher position, while the granite is found in huge debris 
scattered over the level and the lower regions. Aj there is no ne¬ 
cessity for blasting or quarryiug, the masses being detached and ac¬ 
cessible on every side, it only remains for the labourer to hew or 
split each bolder into blocks easy of transport to the shore. This 
process is performed by the maul, chisel, and wedges, in a manner 
long practised by the granite hewers on the shores of Dublin bay, 
and in the mountains that rise at a little distance from them. With 
the maul and chisel, shallow holes, at equal intervals, are sunk in a 
right line along the surface of the rock, into which iron wedges are 
subsequently driven, which rend the mass with an extraordinary 
regularity. The rent blocks of course present a rugged surface, but 
the ineqaulity is soon reduced to sufficient smoothness by the appli¬ 
cation of keener-edged tools. 

“ In every sheltered nook along the coast a lonely cottage makes 
its appearance, close to the margin of the water, and before the door 
stands a piece of machinery consisting of a bench, raised a few feet 
from the ground, with foot and back board, to give the occupant 
complete control over his movements, besides two upright posts con¬ 
nected by a windlass with a wheel at each extremity. This con¬ 
struction is a regulat accompaniment of every fisherman's hut, and 
completely characteristic of Hong-kong scenery. The elevated stage 
forms part of an apparatus for fishing which none but Chinamen 
could ever have contrived, and none else have continued to use, 
after they had witnessed the more simple means employed by fix. 
reigners, to obtain the same conclusion. The radii of the wheels, 
attached to the extremities of the reel or windlass, are so many 
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levers, which, by the operator pressing with his hand and feet, coil 
up or release a set of ropes tied to takes stuck into the muddy bot¬ 
tom of the shall :>w sea. Between these stakes a net is suspended, 
#6 nicely adjusted that its weight depresses their heads below the 
surface whenever the ropes are relaxed. The net being immersed, 
the partners in the stratagem, who are provided with a boat, row to 
the seaward of it, and, by striking the goug, by vociferating, and by 
beating the surface of the water with their oars, affright the fish, and 
drive them into the space immediately over the secret snare. The 
person stationed at the windlass paying the most vigilant attention 
to these proceedings, and feeling the vibration produced in the 
meshes by the effect of the fish to descend, slowly turns his levers 
until his net is brought near the surface, where the boatmen are wait* 
ing to secure the draught. Two principles in philosophy seem to 
have been fully understood by these children of nature, one is the 
extraordinary power of conveying sound which is possessed by water; 
the other, that fish, prompted by instinct, always endeavour to escape 
firoro danger by diving down into deeper water, but never rise to the 
surface for that object. The supply so procured is not sent to the 
market of Queen’s Town for sale, the quantity sought and obtained 
being seldom more than sufficient for the wants of the fisherman’s 
family: and, it is by means of this wholesome fare, together with the 
whitest and firmest rice in the Chinese empire, that the inhabitants 
of this sea-grit isle succeed in presenting an appearance of rude and 
never-failing health, that visitors universally remark.” 

Regarding “ the view ” of Hongkong harbor we will say nothing, 
and but few words regarding the foregoing description. Good 
water and granite and in large supplies are procurable; and the 
modes of working the rock and of taking the scaley tribes are 
very well described. But the series of cascades, the productive¬ 
ness of every spot, the little capital with its mandarin and his 
myrmidons, the broad hard road to Tytam, &c., &c., are mere 
fancies; and the description, taking it all in all, is more false than 
true. The winding dragon ia Kau lung, ^ . Nine dragons; 

and as for the mandarin and his myrmidons none of any descrip¬ 
tion ever resided on the island. 
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Art. IV. Characters formed by the divisible type belonging to 
the Chinese mission of the Board of foreign missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. Ma¬ 
cao , Presbyterian press , 1844. 

On the last page of our last volume allusion was made to this type. 
We now proceed to give the promised details. Two pamphlets on 
this subject have been issued from the same press. The second 
bears the title which forms the heading of this article, and is com* 
prised in 110 quarto pages, presenting to us impressions of 22,841 
characters, as the sum total of those which can be formed by the divi- 
sible type now ready for use in that office. The order in which these 
characters are presented is the same as that in K4nghi’s dictionary: 
it commences with the first of the 214 radicals, and by the synthetic 
method, gives in regular succession the twenty-two thousand and odd 
characters, specified above. The sum total under each radical is 
given at the eud of the list: thus under the first radical, yih, —, one, 
are 23 characters; under the ninth, jin , ^ , man , are 658; under 
the sixty-first, sin, the heart , are 769; under the seventy-fifth, 
muh, wood, are 840; under the one hundred and ninety-fifth, 
y ]i > are 417; and so of all the others. It is supposed, by 

these who have got up this work, that, from unavoidable omissions 
and mistakes, several characters may have been left out of their list f 
so that the sum total may iii fact be somewhat greater than that 
stated above ; viz.: 22,841. 

It is not easy to give a perfectly fair and full account of this 
font. In saying, as we did in our last volume, that this type “ seems 
likely to be of great advantage, superior to anything yet devised for 
Chinese printing,' M It has been thought that too high commendation 
was given. It may be so, though the experiment has not yet been 
carried far enough, we think, to enable any one to determine very 
definitely what will be the exact capabilities of the font. That 
our readers may judge of it ftr themselves, we have been at some 
pains to procure a specimen, composed of characters taken up at 
Tandom, which is giver* on the opposite page. 

So far as it regards the number of characters, and facility of com* 
position, the experiment with metalic type may be considered com¬ 
pletely successful. 
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If our readers, who have it in their power, wi|J please compare 
this specimen with Chinese books, carefully observing the formation 
of each character, they will be enabled to estimate the true merits of 
the new type. This specimen gives a few verses of our Saviour's 
sermon on the mount, commencing at the 22d verse of the 5th chap¬ 
ter of Matthew; and the comparison will be more fair and easy, per¬ 
haps, if the same portion of reading, furnished from Chinese blocks, 
be brought into view. Of these blocks there have been-at least three 
sets prepared, all of different sizes, from each of which good impres¬ 
sions are still extant, and may be found in the hands of most of the 
Protestant missionaries, now in China. 

Those gentlemen who have been at the trouble of getting up this 
font, give us their views of the same in some “ Introductory Re¬ 
marks," from which we quote the following. 

“ The attention of oriental scholars has often been turned to the 
subject of printing Chinese with metallic type The greatest difficulty 
lies in the number of the characters, for those in comparatively 
frequent use are upwards of five thousand, and a work on botany, 
zoology, or medicine would require hundreds which a font of even 
that number could not supply. But the space occupied by ten or 
fifteen thousand characters, and the difficulty of using them would 
be so great, that many have thought it impracticable to print Chi¬ 
nese, except in the accustomed mode of cutting each page on wooden 
blocks. Ten years ago some Chinese scholars in Paris, conceived 
a plan of dividing the characters, by which any work in the lan¬ 
guage may be printed without requiring a very great or inconve¬ 
nient number of different type. The Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, at that time contemplating a mission to 
China, determined to procure a set of the matrices, and by a fair 
experiment to test the practicability of the plan. After several 
years of labor, (a large part of which was performed by the Corres¬ 
ponding Secretary of the Board,) the plan has been matured to a 
considerable extent, and the press and matrices having this year 
arrived in China, the type have been cast, and the office is in readi¬ 
ness to execute work in Chinese or English. A very little ex¬ 
perience, however, has shown that the workmen in the printing 
office must have a correct printed list of all the characters, otherwise 
much time will be lots by beginners in looking for them. For this 
purpose, and also to gratify the numerous friends who feel interested 
in the experiment, this specimen book is prepared. Its object is to 
show, at 4 glance, every Chinese type in the office, and the case in 
which it is contained. 
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“The Chinese type are of two classes: 1st whole , which form 
the character by a single type. 2d divided , which form it by the 
union of two. The second class is again sub-divided into two: 1st 
horizontally divided; 2d perpendicularly divided; and each of these 
must be arranged in cases by themselves. • • • 

“That part of this arrangement which we deem particularly 
worthy of notice, is the concentration of the characters that occur 
most frequently, in cases by themselves. Every Chinese scholar 
knows, that while such characters as £ itt j|| are found on 
every page, there are many others, such as ||| which are 
scarcely met with in the perusal of a volume. A list of characters 
arranged according to the frequency of their occurrence, which 
was prepared by the lamented Mr. Dyer, has been of essential ser¬ 
vice in this part of the work. By the aid of this list about two hun¬ 
dred and fifty characters have been selected and arranged (accord¬ 
ing to their radicals) in four cases. These comprise about one half 
of those used in printing common Chinese books. 

“The horizontal characters being few, it was not thought ex¬ 
pedient to have more than one arrangement of them. They are 
accordingly placed together in four cases to the left of the whole 
characters, and are arranged according to the number of strokes in 
each, beginning with the fewest. 

“ The perpendicular characters are more numerous and in more 
frequent use. Those that occur most frequently, (marked thus 0 ) have 
been selected and arranged in four cases, just opposite the cases 
containing the concentrated whole characters, while the remain¬ 
der are arranged in six cases on the left, as shown in the plan. All 
of these, as well as the horizontal characters, are arranged according 
to the number of strokes beginning with the fewest. By this ar¬ 
rangement, the compositor reaches four fifths of the characters he 
has occasion to use without moving more than steps, while for those 
that are farthest off, he is not required to walk more that twelve feet. 

“ That this plan of printing is now brought to perfection is not 
pretended: none are more sensible of its defect< than those per¬ 
sons who have spent so much labor to bring it to its present state. 
But improvements can and will be made, and considering the dif¬ 
ficulties already overcome, and the progress already made, we are 
disposed to thank God and take courage. Macao, August, 1844.“ 

Allusion has often been made in the Repository to Mr. Dyer’s 
type, a specimen of which we give on the next page. 
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By the kindness of the Rev. Alexander Stron&ch, of Singapore, 
in charge of the foundry, &c., formerly in the care of the lamented 
Mr. Dyer, we are able to inform our readers that accessions are con¬ 
tinually being made to this font. At the time of Mr. Dyer’s death, 
the variety of characters, according to a list before us, amounted to 
1845. Mr. Stronach informs us, in a letter of January 7th, that he 
has 370 new matrices ; and 1226 punches, from which matrices 
have not been made. These will give a total of three thousand 
and forty-one characters in variety. He has made some progress with 
the smaller font; but is, at present, occupied exclusively with the 
larger, being desirous of having it as complete as possible. 

Compared with the variety of types, 22741, formed by those in the 
divisible font, the number 3041 is not large, yet with occasional 
additions it will be quite sufficient for all ordinary purposes. Regard¬ 
ing the number of characters and the facility of composition, as before 
remarked, the experiment may be deemed perfectly successful. The 
two principal points now remaining to be attained, are elegance »n the 
form of the character, and facility or economy in printing. In the 
divisible font, very many characters are far from being elegant, and 
they fail to please the Chinese eye. In this particular Mr. Dyer’s 
type is nearly perfect, being at least fully equal to the great mass of 
what the Chinese regard as good printing. In manufacturing books, 
after the pages have been composed, there is of course no difference 
in the two fonts; but whether the metalic type and the European press 
will be able to compete with the old Chinese method, of printing 
from blocks, remains yet to be determined. It used to be supposed, 
by foreigners, that not more than 15000 or 20000 impressions 
could be taken from a set of blocks. But from recent experiments 
it appears that more than 40000 copies may be struck, giving very 
fair impressions. At this moment different portions of the New 
Testament are being printed by each of these two methods, and 
it will in this way be made to appear which of the two—that of 
Europeans with metalic type and press, or that of the Chinese from 
blocks—is the most economical. 
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Art. V. Tsung jin Fu, or Board charged with the control and 
government of the Imperial Family . 

Dktailkd notices of this Board have been given in previous volumes; 
and the names of its leading members, as they appeared in the. Red 
Book at the close of the last year, will be found in our last number, 
at the head of the list of Chinese officers. In future, every year will 
bring foreigners into more and more near and intimate acquaintance 
with the Chinese government, and render all information concerning 
its principal functionaries more and more interesting. Every thing 
giving us knowledge of the various offices and their incumbents will 
be deemed valuable. We have now before us the volumes of the 
Td tsing Htoui Tien, ^ ^ ilk, “Collected Statutes of the 

Ta tsing” dynasty, from which we will select a variety of particu¬ 
lars relating to what is called— 

Tsung jin ///, ^ ^ Clansmen’s court. 

The whole body of the emperor’s family or clan, are so called by 
way of distinction, and the phrase tsung jin t clansman or clansmen, 
is commonly and correctly translated “ Imperial kindred”; fu is an 
office, court, or board of control. The members of this court are 
five, and are thus designated. 

1. Tsung ling, ^ ^ clan director ; 

2. Tso tsung eking, ^ ^ j£, left clan controller ; 

3. Yu tsung eking , ^ j£, right clan controller; 

4. Tso tsung jin , £ A* c ^ ansman ; 

3. Yu tsung jin , right clansman. 

Such is the literal designation of the principal functionaries, who 
compose the court, charged with the government of his majesty’s 
kindred. The word ling corresponds to chairman of a committee, 
president of a board, &c.; tso and yu are equivalents for first and 
second; ching is to put right, to correct, to control ; and the two 
may be considered as first and secondary controllers. The tso and 
yu tsung jin may be considered as first and second deputies, or assis¬ 
tant controllers, or counselors. These officers are all selected by 
the emperor, from among those who have the high titles of kings, 
dukes, &>c. 

The duties of the members of this Board are summarily given in 
the following clau.-e 
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chang hwang l suit chi eking ling, 
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To manage, imperial kindreds government (and) orders : 
or, in other words, to oversee and regulate whatever appertains to 
the government of the emperor’s kindred. These are divided into 
two grand branches, the near and the remote. 

The near are called, tsung shih t 
The remote are called, kioh lo f 

Tn the tsung shih t or imperial house, are comprised all the bran¬ 
ches of the direct descendents of Shuncht, the first monarch of 
the reiging family. 

In the kioh lo are comprised the descendents of that emperor’s 
brothers and uncles. Kiohlo , or^ Ghioro , is a Manchu word and 
means the 1 Golden race/ being the Manchu surname of reigning 
family. 

The names of all children, male and female, of the imperial house 
and golden race, must be reported to this court, and be shu yu ts'eh, 
ZjfJ? jfjQ Jj||, written in the Registers, of which there are two; the one 
yellow, for members of the imperial house, the other red, for the 
offspring of the golden race. Once every ten years all these names 
must be copied from the Registers, and tang yu yuh tieh t ^ 

)}f> entere d * n *h e Precious Tablets. They are written in both 
the Manchu and the Chinese character. The names of the living 
are in vermilion, those of the dead are in black ink. In like man¬ 
ner the names of children who have been adopted as heirs in due 
form, also all marriages, titles of nobility, &,c., must be reported 
and recorded. In recording these names, &,c., which must be done 
within a limited period, the year, month and day of the child’s birth 
must be specified. So in like manner the dates of marriages, &c., 
must all be specified. 

When the period arrives for transferring the names from the 
ordinary registers to the precious tablets, or yuh tich t the principal 
officers of this court must make a formal report thereof to the em¬ 
peror; and when his permission has been obtained, these high 
officers must lead out their respective subordinates, direct them in 
the discharge of their respective duties, and see that they all ac¬ 
complish the work assigned to them. These subordinates are all 
literary men, some Manchns and some Chinese, and are selected from 
the Board of Rites, the Imperial Academy, &c. The “ Precious 
Tablets, forming as they do, the permanent Genealogical Tables of 
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the reigning family, receive every possible attention in their revision, 
and after it is completed, and the finishing stroke has been given to 
them, they are then with great formality laid before his imperial 
majesty, who 

bitig yueh f rh Is 9 ting chi, 

* b e # z 

respectfully inspects and deposits them . 

Henceforth they become a permanent part of the national archives; 
and are probably as correct as those of any other nation or people. 
These are deposited in Peking, and copy of them is prepared, with 
like care, and laid up among the state papers in Shingking, the 
capital of Moukden: 

Regarding the manner in which the names are given, and written, 
we may refer the reader to the Chinese Repository, Volume Xll, 
pp. 22,23, where the subject is fully and clearly explained. 

The two branches of the emperor’s family are distinguished by 
their girdles. 

The tsung shih by a kin xodng tdi, Hr- or y el|ow: 

The kioh lo by a hung tdi, #1 iJfjS or red girdle. 

When members of either of these branches are degraded, that 
degradation is made to appear by a change of the girdle: 

The yellow is exchanged for the red; and 

The red is exchanged for a tsz ’ tdi, ^ a pale-red. 

The fung tsioh , ^ |fj, or * titles of nobility, which are con¬ 
ferred by the emperor,’ on the members of his family, are divided 
into twelve orders, viz : 
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7. 
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10. Fu kwoh tsiang Iciun , 

« m % w 

11. Fung kwoh tstdng kiun, 
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12. Fung ngan tsiang kiun t 

$ & » * 

Here, in names of these orders of nobility, we have a singular 
blending of Manchu and Chinese—with this embarrassing fact, that 
of the Manchu words the sounds only are given and that too in the 
Chinese character. Hence the meaning of these names, thus given, 
must remain sealed up from all those who are ignorant of the native 
language of the reigning family. Previously to thehr conquest of 
China, the Manchus had established eight orders of nobility, and 
from those we have the twelve given above, a part of which only we 
are able to explain. 

1. The ho shih are sounds of Manchu words; tsin means kindred, 
and wdng means king : thus the whole is ho-shih, kindred king. 

2. The to-lo are likewise Manchu sounds; kiun means a stale or 
principality, and wdng as above. 

3. This is wholly Manchu. 

4. Also Manchu. 

5. This is literally, receive favor guard empire duke , i. e. a duke 
appointed by favor for the protection of the state. 

6. This means, a duke appointed by favor for the protection of 
the empire. 

7. Literally,— not enter eight divisions guard empire duke; i. e. 
a duke for the protection of the empire, who has not been admitted 
into the eighth orders. 

8. Like the preceding. 

9. General for protecting the empire. 

10. General for protecting the empire 

11. General serving the empire. 
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12. General serving favor. 

The ladies and daughters of the various grades of the nobility are 
distinguished by honorary titles; and rules are laid down for ihe 
regulation of these titles, many of which are Manchu, and the sounds 
given only in Chinese characters. 

Those titles of nobility, which have now been enumerated, are 
conferred for various considerations, which are thus specified. 

1. Yu kung fung , ^J*, conferred for merit; 

2. Yu ngan fung , conferred by favor; 

3. Yu sih fung , >f§ J|§ conferred as hereditary; 

4. Yu ltaufuiig, 

/Hj conferred on examination. 

Services done to the state, in protecting or advancing its interests, 
form the ground of consideration for the first named titles. Nearness 
of affinity to the emperor gives occasion for the second. The third, 
though styled hereditary, are not conferred irrespective of personal 
character; there must be ability and skill in horsemanship, archery, 
&c., with knowledge of the Manchu language, before one can 
inherit the titles of his ancestors. Candidates for titles of the fourth 
are the younger brothers of those who receive the hereditary; but 
these have to depend entirely on their ability and skill, both for the 
conferment and for the retention of their titles. 

To all those, on whom titles of nobility are conferred, are given 
either a ts'eh , or a kdu y j|p, as evidence of their titles. The 
first is usually a golden or silver tablet, the latter a scroll. Largesses 
are also conferred. These consist of money, grain, clothing, &c. 
The living are sometimes also honored with new names, and the 
dead with posthumous titles. 

These titular dignitaries, tai ting i pan , “ are 

all arranged into distinct orders,” according to which they must 
always proceed, when admitted to the presence or banquets of the 
emperor, or are appointed on service, such as keeping guard in the 
imperial city, inspecting and protecting the tombs of the emperors, 
sacrificing to the gods, &c. 

Provision is made for the education of all the junior members of 
the emperor’s kindred, in horsemanship, archery, and their vernacu¬ 
lar tongue. During this period of training they are frequently in¬ 
spected by high officers appointed by the emperor. 

The punishments, inflicted on the imperial kindred, are lighter 
than those to which the Chinese are subjected. They may be fined, 
flogged, imprisoned, banished, &c 
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Art. VI. Literary notices: The China Mail , Nos. 7-5; Chris¬ 
tian Almanac in Chinese , for 1845; and Caller if s Dictionnaire. 
Encycloptdique , Tome Premiei'. 

The periodical press, like the tract system, is a powerful engine, 
whether it be designed for good purposes or for evil. It may origi. 
uate and give extention to the worst of sentiments, distort and per¬ 
vert the truth, or heap calumny on the innocent and defenseless. 
Supported, as it usually is, by the public, its character will generally 
conform to the sentiments of that public. We say generally , be¬ 
cause instances may occur in which an individual, or a number of 
individuals, may sustain a periodical, and it may be so conducted as 
to receive support from large numbers of the community, be aided 
by them in its circulation, and yet be no fair index of the sentiments 
of the whole. Generally, too, but not always, the name of a paper 
is indicative of its character. 

Five numbers of “the China Mail” are now before us. It is a 
weekly newspaper, “ printed and published by Andrew Shortrede, 
Hongkong.” The first number is dated “Thursday, February 20th, 
1845;” and in it, notice is given by order, that “until further 
orders, the china mail is to be considered the official organ of all 
government notifications.” We wish Mr. Shortrede all success in 
his new enterprise. He will, we hope, excuse us for drawing his 
attention to one particular, touching the character of his paper. 
Had it been called the Hongkong Colonial Government Mail , or 
something of this sort, then its readers would not have had reason to 
expect—as the name now warrants them in expecting—that its 
pages were to be occupied with what relates to China. But a name, 
like Falstaffs honor, ‘ is a word, is air, a mere scutcheon,’ and we 
will raise no quarrel on this ground. All we wish is that, in future, 
he will give us, along with what is colonial and what is connected 
with commercial affairs at the five ports, more regarding the celes¬ 
tial empire, supplying the public with (in matter, if not in man¬ 
ner,) a true China Mail. Under the words, “ From the Peking Ga - 
zettef we have had, indeed, a variety of short notices,—some of 
them truly valuable, but others si) loose and vague as to make us 
doubt their authenticity. We will give an example. In the No. 4. 
for the 13th instant, wc have under “ the Peking Gazette,’* the fol¬ 
lowing notice of Chri>trdiniy. 
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“Christianity . It is authentically stated that Kfymg has memo¬ 
rialized the emperor on the subject of the Christian religion and 
accompanied this paper with copies of Christian tracts and other 
books in the Chinese language. It appears that these have been 
minutely examined, and an answer has been received to the effect 
that the publication of these works proceeded from good motives, 
for they exhort the people to the practice of virtue; and the religion 
they contain, which has hitherto been interdicted, should be tole¬ 
rated and allowed.” 

Now it would be exceedingly gratifying, if the editor would tell 
us the No. and date of the Gazette, in which the above facts ap¬ 
pear ” authentically stated.” On the face of the notice, we have 
a public announcement to all people (at least to all who read the 
Gazettes and the Mail) that the Christian religion is to be henceforth 
tolerated by the emperor of China . We shall recur to this topic 
in our Journal of Occurrences. 

In making his paper the organ of government, the editor of the 
China Mail has assumed a difficult task—difficult, if he intends to 
please, and support the interests of both the government and the peo¬ 
ple of the colony,—for we fear the interests of the two are not, as 
they ought to be, identical. Doubtless he has counted the cost; and 
we hope that, by serving the two, he may succeed in blending their 
interests, and have the satisfaction of seeing the rulers of Hongkong 
and its dependencies become, what the Chinese say all good magis¬ 
trates and governors ought to be, “ the fathers and mothers of the 
people.” 

2. Christian Almanac in Chinese for a. d. 1845. Almanacs of 
this description were published for 1843 and 1844. This therefore 
is the third in the series; and of it 10,000 copies have been printed, 
and most of them have already been put into circulation among the 
Chinese, who have sought for it with great eagerness. It is a hand¬ 
some octavo, of about sixty five leaves, or 130 pages, with four maps, 
the first is a map of the Chinese empire; the second, a map of the 
globe, the third is a chart of the principal animals and productions 
of the world in their respective regions; and the fourth is a map of 
North America. 

On opening this volume of the Almanac, we have first a tabular 
view of the weeks in the current year, and the sabbaths, or the first 
days of each week are indicated according to the European and Chi¬ 
nese Calendars, specifying the days of the month on which they oc¬ 
cur. This is followed by a scriptural account, of the institution of the 
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Sabbath, and a discourse regarding its observance. This is succeed¬ 
ed by scriptural instructions for worshiping the true God. Next is a 
treatise on the soul, and two of the parables of our Savior. A brief 
scriptural account of the drunkard is next given, with a quotation 
from a Chinese author on the same subject. Next we have some 
explanations of the map of the world, with the names of the principal 
kingdoms and states; also an enumeration of the animals and pro¬ 
ductions represented on the chart. To these succeed a short trea¬ 
tise on astronomy; a tabular account of the opium imported into 
China, and some admonitions against indulging in its use. Next are 
brief statistics of the U. S. A., regarding their population, produc¬ 
tions, manufactures, commerce, revenue, military forces, &,c. After 
these are two short papers, one regarding the nutmeg, and the other 
giving the eclipses f t 1845. The Calendar for the 25th year of 
the reign of his majesty, Taukwang, corresponding to A. D. 1845 
makes up the last half of the volume. 

3. C'allcry's Dictionnairt Ency elope clique de la langut Chinoisc , 
Tome Premier; Macao; Chez L'Auteur; Paris , Chez Fir min Didut 
Freres t Rue Jacob , No. 56, 1844, was noticed in our last number. 
The prospectus of this work our readers will find, in vol. XII. p. 300 
and the sequel. We now lav before them Mr. Gallery’s “ Avertisse- 
ment,” prefixed to this his first volume. 

“ It is with a high degree of satisfaction, that I present, at length, 
to the public, the first volume of a work, which was long since 
announced, but being delayed in its publication, has been attended 
with a degree of impatience on the part of those who hive felt an 
interest in Chinese Literature. 

“The nature and occasion of this delay having been already suf¬ 
ficiently explained in the Prospectus which I published at Paris in 
1842, and having been required besides to furnish matter for the 
two volumes of Introduction which are to follow, I shall do no more, 
in this advertisement, than notice a few of the difficulties which 
have occurred to retard the publication of the work, and circum¬ 
stances which may possibly defer its completion for an indefinite 
period. 

“These explanations are due to the public, both as a shelter to 
responsibility, and a pledge, on my part, that it shill not be owing to 
a deficiency of effort, however humble, if the literary world should 
receive in the end, only a portion of the fair treasure, which I had 
promised to bestow in case of success. 

“ In undertaking alone to prosecute a work. sufficiently extensive 
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to engage the attention of many sinologues for the same period, 
and in submitting patiently to the great variety of sacrifices which 
it has imposed, I had reason to expect encouragement from those 
whom their studies, their character, or their social relations would 
naturally have made my protectors. It was with this expectation 
that I left China immediately after the publication of my Systems 
Phoneticum Scripturae Sinicae, that I might go to Europe and make 
known my project, the means in hand, and those which were want¬ 
ing for its accomplishment. 

“ But what were my grief and chagrin, in beholding a frightful 
cloud of obstacles arise in the very quarter from which I had 
expected a powerful support. I will not pause here to mention the 
names of those individuals, who moved by jealousy or some baser 
motive, became all of a sudden the enemies of my enterprise; this 
would tend only to give them a celebrity, which perhaps they covet, 
but do not deserve. I will barely remark, that this array of adver¬ 
saries, though evidently one in their views and feelings, may very 
properly be arranged under two distinct classes. To discourage me 
has been the object with some, and to effect it, they have represent¬ 
ed the work as infinitely too great for the limited abilities of an 
individual, as about to present only a shapeless mass of useless 
words, as only a copia verborum , and as greatly inferior to other 
works of a similar character, which, they asserted, would in a short 
time make their appearance. Others more skillful in their manoeu¬ 
vres, have repaired to the source itself whence it was perceived 
the means of accomplishing the task proposed must emanate, and 
have thus thought to dissuade me from my purpose, by insinuations 
of iny own incompetence to effect it. 

“ Having been left for a long time to encounter single-handed 
these combined efforts of my adversaries, I should certainly have been 
worsted in the conflict, had it not been for the timely succor which 
I received from a few powerful and distinguished friends. Their 
interposition has not indeed been attended with all the success I 
could have desired, for it is in all cases easier to prostrate than to 
erect, to wound than to heal; but they succeeded at length in effect¬ 
ing my return to China with an official title, and the credit neces¬ 
sary for the indispensable outlays attending the commencement of 
my publication. 

“ Among those to whom I am under especial obligations, I may 
mention with a degree of pride and gratitude, MM. Guizot, Ville- 
main, D’Argout, Al. de Humboldt, Od. and Ad. Barrot, Lainartiue, 
B. Delessert, Max. de Lambert, and A. Finnin Didot. 
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** It waa under the auspices of these illustrious names, and with the 
hope of a most efficient patronage, that I ventured to purchase and 
bring to China a complete foundry of movable Chinese type prepar¬ 
ed in Paris by M. Marcellin Legrand, all the apparatus of a printing 
establishment, a library suitable for the vast researches upou which 
I was about to enter, in a word, all that was required for the prepa¬ 
ration and printing of the first volume of this work. 

“ Such is the present condition of the work ; from the sample pre¬ 
sented, the public may form their own opinions of its intrinsic merits, 
and of my own competence to warrant the possibility of its execu¬ 
tion; but at the same time, as the resources upon which I have been 
wont to rely are now spent, and the means requisite for the prosecu¬ 
tion of the work exhausted, unless I am freed from the embarass- 
ment in which my sacrifices have placed me, by timely and effectual 
relief, I shall shortly find it necessary to relinquish so expensive an 
undertaking. 

*' In nearly all the branches of human knowledge, which in the pre¬ 
sent age furnish food for the press in such abundance, the authors 
may hope from the proceeds of their works, to be able, at least, to 
defray the expense of their publication, even if they cannot expect 
to realize anything by way of profit. But in the present instance 
nothing of this kind can be anticipated, because, in the first place, 
the Chinese language having but few attractions, as an object of 
study, the number of those who engage in it is small, and in the 
second place, because people in geueral are not forward in subscrib¬ 
ing to works whose publication must occupy a space of twelve or 
fifteen years, to say nothing of the vicissitudes to which even the most 
sanguiue would be liable during the lapse of so long a period. It 
may be proper here to explain the reason why the printing of the 
first volume was extended to 150 copies, while that of the second has 
been limited at 50, though, in all probability, the last mentioned 
will exceed the actual demand. 

M Whoever will call to mind the plan of the Dictionnaire Encyclo- 
pedique of the Chinese language, such as I proposed in 1842, and 
the long specimen accompanying it, will perceive that in the final 
arrangement of the work there are several important modifications. 
Upon these I may add a few remarks. 

44 J. In accordance with the judicious advice of M. Viliemain, I 
have in some cases abridged, and in others, suppressed entirely, 
the details relating to the manners, arts, and history of China, which 


belong more properly to works especially devoted to these subjects, 
than to those which are professedly philological. 
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“2. I have not deemed it expedient to exhibit the pronunciation of 
each character in the Canton and Fukien dialects, seeing it varies 
considerably, according to the locality, and no standard work has 
yet appeared, which might serve as a basis for such an auxiliary. 

“ 3. Having reason, as I think, to believe that it would be useless to 
encumber this work with the ancient and abbreviated characters, 
which are indeed rarely studied by Chinese scholars, and may be¬ 
sides be found in the dictionaries published for this purpose, I have 
therefore confined myself to the modern classic character. 

*'4. In all cases, wherein a phrase has appeared to present some 
difficulty, I have selected from the most approved authors a variety 
of examples calculated to illustrate the meaning, and show the cor¬ 
rectness of my own renderings. In the choice of these references, 
1 have endeavored to exhibit as great a variety of style as possible, 
both for the purpose of showing the differences in phraseology, which 
appear to have occurred in the written language of China during 
the long period of its existence, and also to disabuse those of their 
error, who, from the trivial phrases with which some sinologues 
have crowded their voluminous productions, have been led to regard 
a knowledge of the Chinese written language as a thing very easily 
to be acquired. For is it not as really injurious to the interests of 
a science, to conceal, as to exaggerate the difficulties it presents? 

“5. It was announced in the beginning, that this work would be 
comprised in a compass of 20 volumes, of large size, COO pages 
each; and such indeed would have been the arrangement, had I 
made use, as in the Prospectus, of Chinese stereotype plate, which 
being introduced with the French, would considerably drive the 
print, and would require also a great number of figures of reference. 
But by the acquisition of a set of movable Chinese type, each page 
is made to comprise nearly double the amount of matter, and the 
number of volumes is roduced to one half as many as w’cre origi¬ 
nally contemplated. By this process, moreover, the typographic 
execution is sufficiently expeditious to ensure the completion of the 
work in eight or ten years, and furnished to the public at a price 
varying but little from that at which it was originally fixed. 

“ C. Unforeseen circumstances of time and place have prevented 
me from availing myself of the hints of foreign sinologues, with 
whose concurrence I had hoped to be favored, at the time of publish- 
ing my prospectus, though further experience has shown that the 
singleness of responsibility to which I have been reduced has con¬ 
tributed rather to my advantage than detriment: since the work is 
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thus made to present a much more decided aspect of uniformity, 
and is exempt from the uncertainty which necessarily attends a con* 
trariety of opinions in the persons consulted, without obtaining, for 
the most part, a corresponding advantage to the science itself. For 
similar reasons also, I have had with me only a few Chinese teachers 
of unquestioned abilities; for when more are employed, it becomes 
impossible to reconcile their differences of opinion, either, because 
some are more advanced in science than others, or because they 
prefer their peculiar notions to a real love of truth. I have made 
it a point, meanwhile, to consult several of the Hanlin, or members 
of the Imperial Academy of Peking, with whom 1 hold certain 
friendly relations, and among others may mention the celebrated 
Huafi-gan-tun, already by his great literary and diplomatic talents, 
raised to distinguished eminence, and promising, when age shall 
have been added to his yet youthful experience, to rise to the high¬ 
est dignities of the empire. 

“ 7. In conclusion, I would desire the public to observe an impor¬ 
tant addition made to my work, imparting to it a degree of authen¬ 
ticity with which no other of the kind has yet been imvested. It 
consists, in having cited under each of the phrases quoted in this 
dictionary, by means of a couple of letters used as a mark of refer¬ 
ence, the title of the work from which it is derived, in such a man¬ 
ner, that the Chinese student, by repairing to the original, may 
judge for himself of the correctness of my assertions, and determine 
with accuracy the epoch, when any form of expression first began to 
be used. It has cost me much labor, to make out in due form the 
Jong list of authors to which the marks of reference in the aforesaid 
citations refer. God forbid that I should speak of the peculiar ad¬ 
vantage it affords, or gratuitously furnish weapons to those jealous 
individuals, whose sole profession appears to be, to criticise severely 
all that lies beyond the compass of their own abilities. For the rest, 
I say plainly, without reserve or pride, that I have no desire to avoid 
criticism, and while I shall always be ready, ingenuously to acknowl¬ 
edge the errors which may be pointed out in a spirit of candor and 
courtesy, I shall aim at the same time strenuously to defend all 
that appears founded in truth. 

“ Macao, 25th June, 1844. J. M. C.” 


The mechanical execution of the volume is very fair; and to show 
as fully as we can its method and matter we quote two or three 
pages, commencing, on page 113 with— 
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Order 10. 

“ Though this is a radical character, yet I have entirely discarded 
it from my Systema Phoneticvm , because its compounds are all 
obsolete. But, as it may clearly be reckoned to hold a very natural 
place among the Phonetic Orders, characterized by Ltao its proper 
sound, and seeing it is itself in frequent use, though its compounds 
are not, 1 deem it proper to restore it to the place which it is wont 
to hold in the general system of Chinese writing. 

“ Notwithstanding the simplicity of its form, it does not appear 
that this character has any affinity with the other phonetics: but the 
engravers frequently confound it with , another radical character 
of three strokes, which will find its proper place elsewhere. 

r*T fir fr flJ ST II- 

Characters most in use . 

° jf Ltaa 

“ Resolved, determined, not doubting. A man of talents. The 
knowledge of something; to understand. Well-being, tranquility, 
satisfaction. It is finished : a form of expression often used in 
French, denoting that there is a termination, that all is spent or 
ended. This last sense, though rarely found in the higher order 
of composition, is yet of very common use in the language. 

Vain and perishable: epithets which the Budhists apply to 
human existence, t d 
Absolutely exhausted. L b 

To comprehend. J. C. 

To distinguish clearly. J V. 

A mind at rest s f \ 

Just finished ; but just completed. H v. 


£7 

*7 
^ 7 
mi 

& 7 




Finished reading. M t. 

It is done; it is finished, v z. 

Changed. fr FJ * FB ft # 7 A ‘ what epoch 
were they (the inundated lands) changed into plantations 
of mulberries and into fertile fields. Z j. 

In peace; having attained repose, j b. 

Partly finished, k k. 

To have forgotten, g U. 


a T 


To have surpassed others; to hold a prominent place. 


gz 
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m A complete sentence; a finished phrase, n t. 

Y Finished discourse; to have made an end of speaking. 

This answers to the Latin dixi or dixit. V t. 
gjj "jf To have cut with scissors, g U. 

Y Partly finished. M X. 

Y An intelligent mind; to have applied the mind, u N. 

— Y To understand at once; in a twinkling, j A. 

Y Great talents, genius, h s. 

y Debts p a *d- * Y - 

*7 Not having effected. What is not yet understood. 1 j. 

^ ~Y Without end; inexhaustible. The incomprehensible. Y L. 
Jjjj| Y Very intelligent; possessing spirit, n t. 

7^. Y Business finished. L b. 

pj* Y To be able to leave off; to be able to refrain from. Q, D. 

Y Difficult to be accomplished, n t. 

Y To be able to comprehend, g Y. 

j- 3 Y To have already comprehended. L b. 

~Y Y I nte H*g ent » having a high degree of penetration. ^ 

(f 7 7 £ Aft* £.#4 It is not said because he 

was very intelligent in infancy, that on arriving at ma¬ 
ture age he will be a remarkable personage. L b. 

Y* To have finished a repast, y S. 

"j* See J. Jg- 
*7 First completed, g x. 

y To effect easily: to bring to pass without difficulty. 

A $ ^ *1$ 7 ifn $ 7 Touchin * the 

important matters of the empire, they are not easily brought 
to pass, although many being occupied with each, they 
desire to see them speedily accomplished. L b. 

~Y In peril and drawing near to its end. i M. 

^ ~Y To comprehend. 1 Y. 
tT To comprehend the whole. H v. 

®7 Actually finished. J g. 

J To P erceive at a g lance i to know at once * M Y * 
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«T The work is done, behold the result, here is an end of the 
matter, there is enough of it. B r. 

Hardly finished : what is barely accomplished, o g. 

"j* To bring an affair to its close. Actually to finish. To 
perceive of himself. L b. 

Niaxhliao: thus those are called in the language of the Lieu- 
feieu islands who constitute the police of the villages, u N. 
1R T finished, all spent. L b. 

^ To effect all alone; to be alone in understanding, j A. 

To distinguish clearly, to know how to discriminate with 
accuracy, u N. 

"J* Just finished ; recently concluded, o u. 

Finished throughout; all completed, u N. 

J* To see clearly. 1 Y. 

J' Easy to accomplish. Easy to understand. 

Household matters finished, n n. 

Public affairs concluded. L b. 

Who can bring it to an end? e A. 

1Z To have attained the great object of human life, z B. 

ZH y Terminated at the third watch of the night. 1 Y. 

Name of a bird resembling the paroquet, which possess¬ 
es the faculty of imitating the human voice, o f. 

The labors of the spring finished. Reference is had 
here to the labors of the husbandman, h a. 

The spring also ended, b z. 

Not yet able to understand. T x. 

Soon finished, s f. 

Separated from the affairs of the world ; a mundanis 
curis liber . g U. 

To have nothing to do; to be entirely unoccupied, c I. 
To dispute perpetually ; interminable quarrels, g s. 
What cannot be seen; that which cannot be fully per¬ 
ceived. h P. 

^[j£ th "7 Without means of accomplishing. Litt. in Latin, carens 
unde Jimat. y o. 
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ftH*7 To finish in its time; to finish when the time for it has 
arrived, i p. 

^ fiff y Beyond the compass of things feasible; what exceeds 
your abilities, j A. 
fa 0 7 Will he ever finish ? x c. 

When will it appear? q j. 

«£7 The foxes and rabbits have entirely disappeared, g v. 
ilfc*7 This thought has passed; I think no more of it. c M. 
^*7 Not to have finished drinking; to drink without end. 
V t. 

ATT T o fear to pause here, p L. 

% B H'J 7 To perceive at a glance of the eye. L b. 

A H@T To perceive at once on entering the house. 1 X. 

r Because in his view all was a mere vanity. M. T. 

We will not complain of Mr. Callery for publishing his book in 
his own, the French tongue, though we for ourselves should have 
liked it better in the English or Latin language. In making the 
foregoing translation from the French we hope we have not failed 
faithfully to represent his meaning. The type used in the body 
of his book is like that given on page 125 of this number, both fonts 
we believe having been cast from matrices made by the same set of 
punches. The work is worthy of patronage, and when completed 
will be a very valuable accession to the means now available to the 
student of the Chinese language. The number of subscribers in 
December was fifty-two. 


Art. VII. Queries and remarks on the translation into Chinese. 

of the words God , Spirit , and Angd. 

Referring to the proposed translation into Chinese of the words 
God and Spirit, given in our last number from a Correspondent, an 
Inquirer desires us to put to him the following questions. 

“1. Has he ever consulted the passages in the Shu King , 
and in Mang tsz\ where Shangti , occurs; and 

can he quote a single passage in which it conveys the name of an 
imaginary being? 

“2. Has he ever read in the Tut sing Hwui Tien , ^ ^ ^ life, 
VOL. xiv. no. Hi. 19 
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where the same phrase is expressly used to denote the Supreme Being; 
and can he adduce from that work a single passage to establish his 
opinion? 

“3. Has he ever read in Chinese history that, during the Han dy¬ 
nasty, some priests of Tdu were prosecuted for profaning this name 
by applying it to their idols ? 

“4. Can he quote a single passage in which Shin , ijfjl, has the 
meaning, and is suited to the purpose, for which he contends? 

“A mere reference,” continues our second Correspondent, “ will 
settle the question regarding ling , ijp?. Ask whether Shdng tt f 

Hwang shdngti , ^ ; T*ienti chi tdi chu t 

^ ^ ^ ; T*ien chu tdi chu t ^ ^ ^ ^; Wan wait chi 

chd t$di t H /L i ^'> mnwuhchi y uenM ’ Hi 
7C*; Shdng chu , _b±; Tdi chu ^ &c., convey not 

something to the Chinese mind?” 

Here end the brief, but pertinent interrogations of our Inquirer. 
He must know, however, that it is much more easy to make such, 
than to answer them. The answers are what the translator now re¬ 
quires ; or rather, he needs the results of the most careful investiga¬ 
tions. The Chinese language is exceedingly copious; and in a 
work of such transcendeut importance, as that of translating or revi¬ 
sing the oracles of God, no labor, no expenditure of time and means 
should be wanting for its most perfect execution. There anfe many 
words, such as God, spirit, soul, conscience, faith, repentance, &c., 
&c., which require particular attention. We will here instance 
a single word and give something of that sort of investigation which 
we consider desirable, in order to secure a proper translation. We 
will take the word ayyl\o$ f commonly translated angel. 

In the New Testament this word occurs, in its various forms and 
connections, 186 times; and in our authorized English version, it is 
translated one hundred and seventy-nine times by the word angel 
or angels, and seven times by the word messenger or messengers. 
The latter passages are Matt. 11 : 10; Mark 1:2; and Luke 7 :27, 
Luke 7:24; 9:52; 2 Cor. 12:7; and James 2 :25. In all these 
cases it is applied to humati beings; and is translated sometimes by 
the word chdi, ^jj|; sometimes by sz\ and sometimes by the 
two coupled. 

We turn now to the other and larger division, where the word is 
rendered angel or angels. It will be seen by inspection of the ex¬ 
amples, given on the opposite page, that different Greek phrases are 
rendered by the same Chinese words, and the same Greek by differ¬ 
ent Chinese. We have run ovei the whole list of texts, 179, and 
if we have not mistaken their rneiuiug, they will all come under 
one or other of the sixteen examples. 
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Journal of Occurrences. 

The reader will see that Nos. 1-6, each differing from the other 
in the original, are all translated by t'ien sz’> heavenly mes¬ 

sengers; a phrase used by Morrison, Milne, and most if i>ot all of 
those who have come after them. In Nos. 6, 8, and 10, sz’, 
is used alone. In No. 7, shin sz’, divine or spiritual mes¬ 

sengers occur; in No. 13, fien shin, ^ jjjjl|l, heavenly messengers,—a 
phrase used by the Roman Catholics; and in No. 14, we have kwei, 
a demon, or evil spirit. In No. 15, chdi and sz’, ^ 
are synonymous, and are the same that occur in Mark 1,2. In No. 
16 the two words $z? yuh , are synonymous, or nearly so. 

Lest we weary the general reader, we will not extend our remarks 
any further on this head, and will only add a few of the many Chi¬ 
nese phrases in which sz’ , is found. 1 . T*ien sz’, 

heavenly messengers; kidng sz\ jjL river messengers; sing 
sz’, 1 ft star messengers; wdng sz\ i ffi. royal messen¬ 
gers; kwoh sz’, jj|| national messengers; hwdng 5Z> ’ H 
august messengers; shin sz\ literary, divine messengers, 

and is applied by the Chinese to the tortoise! For full explanations 
of these, and a hundred others, we must refer the Chinese scholar to 
the Pei wan Yun fu of Kanghl. From the investigations, of which 
the preceding notices are but a brief, we are led to this conclusion, 
that sz’, is the best translation of ayyiXog. 


Art. VIII. Journal of Occurrences: Christianity in China; 
Protestant missionaries; new teacher for the Mor. Ed. Soc .; 
assault and battery in Canton; evacuation of Kulang su, 
riot there ; Hongkong; Macao, new port regulations. 

The Christian missionary enterprise is not one of doubtful issue. 
The uttermost parts of the earth have been given to God’s dear son, 
with all power in heaven and earth, and He will have the people of 
all lands come to the knowledge of his truth, that so they may be 
saved. The promises of God assure his people that in the latter days 
the kingdom of Christ shall be universal. The wider the leaven of 
Christian piety extends, the more rapid will be its progress. Its 
incipient advauces may be scarcely perceptible in a great mass; yet the 
whole will be leavened. No principle is more activeithan godliness. 
Not one rightly directed effort, for Christ and his church, will ever 
fail. The'eomroand is universal : go and preach the gospel to every 
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creature,—make disciples of all nations. The promises of success 
are as full and sure as possible. Let there but be prompt and impli¬ 
cit obedience, and success will be certain and complete. God’s 
providence too, like his work, affords us strong grounds of encou¬ 
ragement. As soon as the churches turned their attention to this 
country, a way was found for the gospel. Protestant missionaries, 
it was supposed, could not secure a residence here. * The experi¬ 
ment showed that such supposition was false. Morrison had it in 
his heart to come; and he came, labored long and successfully, and 
died in the field, opposition notwithstanding. Others joined him; 
and succeeded to his labors. And in proportion as the number of 
missionaries has increased, the field has opened. And so, we be¬ 
lieve, it will be in future. “ Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye 
shall find,” are divine promises, and God's government makes their 
fulfilment sure. As the good seed is sown and watered, so will be 
the harvest. Thus it has ever been. In the church militant—the 
kingdom of Christ on earth—every aggressive movement against the 
powers of darkness will increase the trophies and augment the glo¬ 
ries of our Great Redeemer. He will provide for his own ; and as 
the captain of their salvation, will lead them triumphantly through 
every scene of trial, giving them abundant success. Why should 
it not be so? Whose are the cattle on a thousand hills? Whose 
is the sea? Whose the earth? Whose are the kingdoms of the 
world and all their vast and varied revenues, armies, navies, and 
treasures? And were these not enough, legions of angels could be 
put in requisition. All things Shall work together for good to those 
who love God; and angels are his ministers, attending continually 
on those who are to be the heirs of salvatiou. Only a little while 
ago there was but one protestant missionary in China, and he had 
access to but one small spot. To that he was confined, and there 
narrowly watched lest he should disturb the peace of the empire, by 
publishing abroad the peaceful religion of Jesus. In the course of 
a few years, what do we witness? When the numbers of missiona¬ 
ries had considerably increased, and they had prepared themselves 
for active service, the exclusive power of the monarch must be bro¬ 
ken, and new fields opened for their labors. The gread Head of 
church, in his inscrutable providence allowed the powers that be to 
come into angry collision. An armed expedition, comprising large 
military and naval forces, was collected on the coast of this empire: 
city after city was opened before them; and the storm of war was 
not hushed, until wide doors were opened for the the gospel. 

Three treaties have been formed, all of which will act more or less 
favorably on the missionary enterprise, by securing some degree of 
religious toleration. Previously to these treaties missionaries were 
liable to suffer death for endeavoring to propagate Christianity. But 
by the provisions of the French treaty, whatever Frenchman may be 
seized in the interior, must be delivered over to the nearest consul 
and is to be tried, in case of offence, by French laws. So with 
others. The policy of the Chinese government towards foreigners 
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has become, not only more tolerant, but more conciliating. That 
lofty bearing, once so characteristic of this government, allowing itself 
to claim universal supremacy, has been changed; and there is now 
a willingness (forced indeed) to yield equality, and treat others as it 
would be treated. The tide has fairly set in favor of reform, and it 
will be found irresistible. The foreign relations of China are now so 
changed, that this government, in order to preserve peace at home 
or abroad, must consult with other nations and conform, in a greater 
or less degree, to their usages. To retract, and go back to its former 
isolated state, is now impossible; and not many years can elapse, ere 
western governments will have their ministers plenipotentiary in Pe¬ 
king, and, at their own capitals, representatives from the court of 
China. In a few years, the whole length and breadth of the country 
will be traversed by foreigners as freely and securely as the continent 
of Europe. So we expect. 

Books and teachers, for the acquisition of this language, once 
contraband and forbidden, are now secured to us by solemn treaties. 
No one now need shrink frorta the task of acquiring this language,—a 
task which he may accomplish without encountering any very great 
difficulty. We hope we shall not much longer hear this called “ the 
most difficult of all languages,” or its acquisition pronounced an 
impracticable thing. If men have a mind for it, they may acquire 
it, and preach in it clearly, fluently, and forcibly the plain and solemn 
truths of the Bible. Encouragement we also find in the growing 
desire among both the governors and governed to become acquainted 
with whatever belongs to Christendom. This is bringing them nearer 
and binding them more closely to those nations from which the 
blessings of Christianity are to be derived. New arts, new sciences, 
a new literature, and a new religion will soon spread over the Chinese 
empire. The opening of the new ports has served, and will continue 
to serve favorably for the increase of knowledge and the extension of 
true religion. Our greatest encouragement, however, is derived from 
the direct efforts now making to give the gospel to the Chinese. Let 
these be continued and increased, and erelong the inhabitants of this 
empire will become a Christian people, and the Church of Christ in 
China number its millions and tens of millions. 

Regarding the toleration of Christianity, noticed on page 136, we are still 
without authentic information farther than this, that nothing has appeared in 
the Gazettes on the subject. 

On the 10th instant, the Rev. Hugh B. Brown, missionary of the Am. 
Presb. Board, and Mr. Samuel W. Bonney teacher in the school of the Mor. 
Education Society, arrived at Hongkong, in the American ship Huntress 
from New York. Rev. T. M’Clatchie’s name should have been included 
with the missionaries who sailed on the 20th ult for the north. 

On the 18th, at Canton, on the northern side of the city, a rude attack 
was made upon the hon. Mr. Montgomery Martin, Mr. Jackson, H. B. M. 
vice-consul, and the Rev. Mr. Stanton, rroper redress will be sought, and 
no doubt readily given. 

Kulang 8u was evacuated by the British forces on the 23d inst; and 
there are rumors of some recent disturbances there among the people. 

The following Regulations are copied from the “China Mail .” 
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Regulamento de alfandega de Macao. | Regulations of custom house, at Macao. 
Art. 1.—Os capitaens de navios, el Art. 1.—All ships and merchant 


mais embarcavoens mercantes, nacio. 
naes, ou estrangeiros que demandarem 
a Rada de Macao ou Taipa, sfto obriga- 
dos a receber o registo de Alfandega, e 
hem assim a vizita do guarda-mor, ou 
de quern suas vezes fixer. 

§. Os navios que ancorarem dentro 
da Barra coin carga, receberaft lain be m 
alem da vizita, os guard as que o mes- 
mo guarda-mor coUocar para vigia do 
navio 

Art. 2.—Quando os navios tenhfto 
a descarregar mercadoriaa para alfan¬ 
dega, os capitaes gfto obrigados a decla¬ 
rer no registo, se effectuara a descarga 
dentro do porto, ou na Taipa. 

Art. 3.—Os navios que entrarem no 
ancoradouro da Taipa poder&o descar¬ 
regar para Macao, ou para outros navi¬ 
os alii estacionados, ou ficarem com as 
mercadoriaa abordo, nfto sendo permit- 
tido a nenhum fazer leiloens do mer- 
cadoria alguma alii. 

Art. 4.—He exceptuado da regra a 
cima o artigo Opio. 

Art. 5.—-Os navios que fundearem 
na Taipa, findos 14 dias, sfto obrigados 
a pagar a ancoragem de 5 mazes por 
toneladas, e esta ancoragem vallera pa¬ 
ra o navio por hum anno, quer entrem, 
ou sai&o dentro do anno, huma, ou mais 
vezes, sfto sujeitos a ancoragem, so as 
embarca$oens de 100 toneladas para 
cima. 

Art. 6.—Quando ten Mo de descar¬ 
regar em Macao, os capitaens dos na¬ 
vios dentro de 48 horaB depois de anco- 
rados, sfto obrigados appresentar o 
manifesto n' alfandega, em Portuguez, 
com a divida descrip^&o dos artigos, 
volumes, marcas, numeros, e nornes 
dos consignatarios. 

Art. 7.—Os capitaens dos navios 
fundeados na Taipa, ou no rio, sfto 
esseiicialmente response vies abordo pe¬ 
ls inteira execu^fto das ordens aue lhes 
forern communicadas da parte d* alfan¬ 
dega. 

Art. 8.—He absolutamente prohi- 
bido o dezembarque fora do caes de al¬ 
fandega, de qualquer volume por pi- 
queno que seja, com fazendas, gene- 
ros, ou effeitos sujeitos aos direitos, os 
quaes sendo dezembarcados em qual- 
quer outro ponto, serfto por esse facto 
tornados por perdidos. 

§. Os artigos de bagagem purainente 
dc uzo serad hvres de direitos, mas »u- 


vessels, whether Portuguese or of other 
nations, that enter Macao Roads or the 
Typa, are required to receive the cus¬ 
tom house register as well as the sur¬ 
veyor, or whoever may be sent in his 
place. 

Ships with cargo that anchor inside 
the Bar are required to receive the 
custom house officers despatched by 
the surveyor to see that the vessel is 
registered. 

Art. 2.—When ships are to dis¬ 
charge merchandise at the custom 
house, captains are required to declare 
in the register if they are to discharge 
inside the Bor or in the Typa. 

Art. 3.—All ships entering the Ty¬ 
pa anchorage can discharge for Macao, 
or tranship the cargo, or they may 
keep it on board : but auctions of any 
kind will not be permitted on board. 


Art. 4. —Opium is excepted from the 
operation of the above rule. 

Art. 5.—All ships that anchor in 
the Typa, are obliged, after fourteen 
days, to pay anchorage at the rate of 
five mace per ton. This payment will 
clear ships for one year, and they will 
be allowed to go and return during 
that period. Vessels under one hun¬ 
dred tons are exempted from ancho¬ 
rage dues. 

Art. 6 . —When a ship is to dis¬ 
charge cargo in Macao, captains are 
required within forty-eight hours after 
arrival, to deliver their manifests in 
Portuguese to the custom house) along 
with a description of goods, and a speci¬ 
fication of the bales, marks, numbers, 
and names of consignees. 

Art. 7.—Captains of ships lying at 
anchor in the Typa or in the river are 
held responsible for the proper execu¬ 
tion of orders from the custom house. 


Art. 8. —Packages of whatever size 
containing goods or merchandise sub¬ 
ject to duties, are to be landed only at 
the custom house, and if landed at any 
other place, will be liable to be seized 
and confiscated. 

Baggage and articles strictly in per¬ 
sonal use will be free of duties, but 
are nevertheless to be subject to exa- 
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jectos ao exame daa vigias, e encon- 
trando-se artigos que devein pag&r os 
direitos serad condusidos a alfandega 
para alii serem despchados. 

Art. 9.—O capitfio do navio que ae 
achar a descarga dentro da Barra fara 
sempre acompanhar por huma pessoa 
da sua equipagem cada huma das era- 
barca^oens que de bordo despachar 
com carga para terra, devendo a raes- 
ma embarca$fto vir directamente ao 
caes d’ alfandega, com a rela^ad da 
carga que traz. Esta rela^ad servirl 
para a competente verifica^ada descar¬ 
ga do manifesto. 

§ Fora da Barra as fazendas serfio 
accompanhadas da rela^Ao assignada 
de bordo, ou pelo patrfto de embarca- 
^fio. 

Art. 10—Todo o capitfio de navio 
mercante darfi parte a alfandega, logo 
que tiver concluido a descarga, a fim 
de ser vezistado pelo guarda-mor, e 
nessa occasifio sera franqueado ao ditto 
empregado a access© a todas as partes 
do navio sem excep<;fio alguma, e no 
occaziAo da visite, sendo encontrados 
etfeitos, que nfto forem declarado no 
manifesto, ou no acto da vizita ao 
guarda-mor, serfio tornados. 

Art. 11.—Nenhum capitfio de navio 
mercante obterd a certidfio do dezein- 
baraco d’alfandega sem apprezentar o 
manifesto geral da carga que leva. 

Art. 12.—Os navios que importa- 
rem sornente carga de arroz sfio exem- 
ptos come athe agora de ancoragem, 
e direito d’ alfandega, sujeitos com tudo 
ao regulamento quanto a tudo o mais. 

Art. 13.—Os navios que requere- 
rem Franquia, serlhe haconcedido por 
6 dias, e havendo fundados motivos, a 
alfandega podera ainda conceder mais 
dias, durante os quaes na£ podera 
descarregar mercadoria alguma, salvo 
aquella ja concedidas pela alfandega. 

Art. 14.—Acontravcmjfto de qual- 
quer dos artigos deste regulamentos em 
os quaes nfio seja imposta apenalidade 
10 a 200 tae'is a favor da fazendanaci- 
onal, que serfi satisleita pelo capitfio 
contraventor, respondendo por este, 
o navio, e fretos. 

Art. 15.—Huma copia impressa des¬ 
te regulamento serfi entergue aos capi- 
taens, na occazifio do registo, para nfio 
allegarem ignorancia. 

O Director. 

Demetrio nr. Araujo e Silva., 
Macao, 1 de Mar^-o, de 1845. 


mination by the custom house officer, 
who, if he shall discover any thing not 
duty free, will convey the same to the 
custom house to be there cleared. 

Art. 9. —The captain of any ship 
discharging inside the Bar, must send, 
in each boat landing cargo, one of the 
ship's crew direct to the custom house 
wharf with a boat-note, which boat- 
note is to verify the manifest. 


Outside the Bar the goods must be 
accompanied with a boat-note signed 
by the surveyor. 

Art. 10.—All captains of merchant 
ships are to give notice to the custom¬ 
house as soon as the cargo is discharg¬ 
ed, in order that the surveyor may 
visit and inspect the ship, and grant a 
certificate of clearance; and if he 
should then discover anything not de¬ 
clared in the manifest, the same shall 
be liable to seizure. , 

Art. 11. —No captain of a merchant 
ship shall obtain a certificate of clea¬ 
rance from the custom house without 
producing a general manifest of his 
ship’s cargo. 

Art. 12. —Ships importing rice are 
exempt, as heretofore, from anchorage 
and custom house duties, but will be 
subjected to all other regulations of 
the port. 

Art. 13. —Ships anchoring in Macao 
Roads will be allowed to remain six 
days, and upon the reasons for so doing 
being specified, the custom house au¬ 
thorities may grant additional days, du¬ 
ring which the ship will not be suffered 
to discharge any merchandise except 
what is permitted by the custom house. 

Art. 14—A contravention of any 
of the articles of these regulations on 
which a penalty is not here imposed, 
will incur a fine to the Portuguese go- 
verment of from ten to two hundred 
silver taels which shall be paid by the 
captain, the ship and freights being 
held liable for the amount. 

Art. 15.—A printed copy of these 
regulations will be delivered to every 
captain, at the time of registering, that 
he may not plead ignorance of their 
import. 

The Director , 

Df.mftrio nr. Araujo e Silva. 
Macao, 1st March, 1845. 
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CHINESE REPOSITORY. 


Vol. XIV. — April, 1815.— No. i. 


Art. 1. Embassies to the court of Peking , indicating the way 
they come , the period of time , and the numbei' of persons com¬ 
posing them. Translated by a Chinese from the Ta Tsing 
Hwui lien. 

Guest*’ Court; laterally, office of clear officers who regulate the 
affairs of guests at the imperial court. 

Chu P eh tsing li sz\ 

± « & si- 

In this office, there are to be three langchung , ij 3 , one of them 
is to be a Manchu, one a Mongolian, and one a Chinese; two 
ynenwdi lang, ^ ^ j|jj, one an imperial relation, and one a 
Manchu; and also two chu sz , ]|f., one a Manchu and the other 

a Chinese. Its duty is to manage the tributary affairs of all countries, 
and the conferring of titles and gifts on them; also to regulate the 
annual tribute of imperial teas from Hoshin hien of Lung&n chan in 
Ng4nhwui province. And whenever the imperial memoirs or the 
precious register of imperial relations are finished, the officers of this 
court have to manage the business of conferring gifts on those officers 
who have labored on these memoirs and registers. 

The countries in the four quarters of the world, which send embas¬ 
sies to the emperor of China and pay tribute are Corea, Liucliiu, 
Laos, Cochinchina, Siam, Sulu, Holland, Burmah, and those of the 
western ocean; all the other countries have only intercourse and 
commerce. The periods for all tributary countries to send their tri¬ 
bute, the way for tribute-bearers to travel, and the number compos¬ 
ing each embassy is fixed. 

VOL. XIV. no. rv 20 
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Whenever any tribute-bearers arrive, the local officers on the fron- 
tier must immediately report the same to the emperor; if the emperor 
does not permit the embassy to proceed, the said officers (on the 
frontier) must forward to his majesty the memorial which they have 
brought from their own government, and report the articles of their 
tribute; if the emperor permits the embassy to proceed, the said 
officers must fix its numbers, the ceremonies of their audience, grant 
them gills according to the fixed rules, provide for them what is 
necessary, (if any of them are sick or die,) show them compassio¬ 
nate charity; and an escort of officers and soldiers must be provided 
to protect the tribute-bearers while on their way coming to and 
going from Peking. 

In conferring titles on the kings of foreign countries, an imperial 
edict or order must be bestowed on them; and if they come for the 
first time to annex themselves to the imperial government, there is 
bestowed on them a seal. These investments are made by sending 
gifts together with an edict, order, or seal. Officers who are sent 
as messengers to go and deliver these edicts, seals, &c., are all to 
be selected and appointed by a special order of the imperial will; 
their ceremonial robes and all necessaries must be granted accord¬ 
ing to their rank. If it is uecessary for the messenger to pass over 
sea, then orders for sacrifices to the gods of the sea must be issued. 
If any gifts are presented to the messengers by the kings or officers 
of the country to which they go, they may either refuse or receive 
the same according to etiquette. When no commissioner is sent 
from the emperor, the edict or seal must be delivered over to the tri¬ 
bute-bearer of the said country, that be may take it back to his own 
government. 

The Chinese and foreign merchants are permitted to trade with 
each other in such things as they have, regard being had to the esta¬ 
blished prohibitions. Compassion and charity must be shown to 
foreigners who are lost by shipwreck, &c., and they must be sent 
away in safety. 

Foreigners of the western countries who are skilled in arts, or 
astronomy, and are willing to go and serve in Peking, must first be 
reported by the local officers at the place where they arrive, and on 
receiving a reply, they may be sent with a safeconduct, to the capi¬ 
tal. The following are the countries from which embassadors have 
come with tribute to the court of Peking. 

Corea. This embassy comes to Peking by the city of Fung- 
liw.ing, through Shitigking. entering the JShanh.ii kwan Its tribute 
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must be sent once in four years. The numbers of the embassy are 
to be one embassador, one deputy, a secretary, three interpreters, 
and twenty-four men to protect the tribute. The number of servants 
and others is not fixed, but the imperial bounties are given to only 
thirty of them. 

Liuchin. This embassy comes by the way of Nganchin of Fu¬ 
kien. Its period of coming is twice in three years. There are one 
embassador, and one deputy; the number of interpreters and ser¬ 
vants, &c., is not fixed. 

Cochinchina. This comes from Pangsi&ng chau of Kwdngsf, 
entering by the pass of Chinngan. It comes once in two years. 
There are two or three embassadors; the assistants may be from four 
to nine; and the servants. &c., may be ten or more. 

Laos. This comes by the way of Pti’urh fu of Yunn&n. The 
period is to be once in ten years. The number composing the 
embassy cannot exceed one hundred, and those who go to Peking 
cannot he more than twenty. 

Siam. This comes by the Bogue of Kw&ngtung. The time is 
once in three years. The embassadors may be two, three or four ; 
but the men who go up to Peking cannot exceed twenty-six. 

SMu. This comes by Amoy of Fukien, once in five or more 
years, one embassador, one deputy, one interpreter; but the number 
of followers is not fixed. 

Holland. The Dutch embassy comes by the way of the Bogue, 
in Kw^ngtung; it has no fixed time. It may be composed of one 
or two embassadors, one heod follower, one secretary; the other 
followers cannot be more than one hundred, and those .going to 
Peking cannot exceed twenty. 

Barmah. This embassy comes by the way of T^ngyuen chau of 
Yunn*n, once in ten years. In the embassy there are the embassador, 
head men, interpreters, and servants; they must not exceed one 
hundred in all; those that go to Peking, cannot be more than twenty. 

The countries of the western ocean, (Europe) are Portugal, Italy, 
and England. These come by the Bogue of Kw&ngtung, and at no 
fixed periods. One embassy cannot have more than three ships, each 
ship cannot exceed one hundred men; the persons going to Peking 
must not exceed twenty-two, the rest must wait on the frontier for 
their return. 


The foregoing extracts have been made from the 31st chapter, 
cr kiuen, of the Collected Statutes of the Ta Tsing dynasty. The 
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original text is very brief, and is illustrated and explained by very co¬ 
pious notes. The Chu It eh sing U s%\ or Quests’ Court, is one of the 
subordinate departments of the Board of Rites. Blending the affairs 
of the teas from one of the central provinces, with tribute and embas¬ 
sadors from “ the four quartes of the globe,” seems odd and incon¬ 
gruous to barbarians. But so it is in the Statute-book; and so it 
has been in practice. 

Among “ the other nations,” mentioned in the second paragraph, 
who have only commercial intercourse, we find the names of Japan, 
Acheen, France, Sweden, and some others which we are unable to 
identify with any in our English Gazateers. The reasons why these 
countries have not brought tribute are not mentioned. Great Bri¬ 
tain first brought tribute in the 58th year of Kienlung, a. d. 1793, 
but no reasons for it are given; the phrase runs thus, Ying»kih-li 
kwoh , Kienlung wu shi ptih nien f him pei chin juh kung 9 lAfc 

SiPlBftlfE + A^jtaSESAS-^ 

edition of the Collected Statutes, it is to be remembered, was pub¬ 
lished prior to the late war, and for aught we know, it is the latest 
extant. The publication of another edition, revised and made 
conformable to the new and altered relations of the Chinese empire, 
will be a matter of some interest to those who watch the political 
movements in the east. We remember to have seen it stated, among 
the reasons given by the governor of Canton why Mr. Cushing, 
the embassador, should not proceed to Peking, that the United 
States of America had never sent tribute to the celestial court. 


Art. II. Chinese Reminiscences , compiled from notes made by the 
late Dr. Morrison , in the years 1826-27. 

No. 1. 

M Canton, October 27th, 1826. His excellency the governor has 
issued, throughout the two provinces under his authority, proclama¬ 
tions to the following purport. 

•'That, since it is universally known in every province of the 
empire, where he has served, and especially in Canton, where he was 
deputy governor that his practice is, to attend to all affairs, whether 
great or small, in his own proper person, and not to depute them 
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to the management of others,—and since his heart and hands are 
pure from bribes—the friends be selects are honest men, and all 
soothsayers, diviners, and lounging artists are banished from his 
presence—he therefore informs the public, that all persons who may 
pretend to have access to him, and influence with him, are imposters. 
Instead of the people fearing such persons and suffering themselves 
to be intimidated and defrauded by them, he desires that they will 
seize the pretenders and bring them to justice. 

“ In another proclamation he says, that in the districts by the side 
of the river—at Canton, Whampoa, and downwards to the sea,—both 
the land and water are infested by banditti, formed into brother¬ 
hoods, who rob and plunder, and carry off by violence, the persons 
of those who will not give them money, and accept of a pass from 
them. These paper passes are stamped with a seal. To facilitate 
the putting down of these illegal associations, his excellency offers a 
reward to all persons who may seize such criminals, or give infor¬ 
mation against them in case of their being too numerous for private 
individuals to attack, that the military may be sent to apprehend 
them. A reward for one criminal capitally convicted, and to be 
decapitated or strangled, immediately on conviction, is one hundred 
and sixty dollars. The reward for those convicted of smaller crimes 
is proportionably less. 

“ It is reported outside that the governor requires, for the imme¬ 
diate supply for the grand army now in the field, and in motion 
against the rebel Chingkihurh, from the hong merchants 600,000 
taels, from the salt merchants 400,000 taels, and from the country 
gentlemen 200,000 taels. Whether his majesty will accept of this 
' benevolence’ or not is as yet unknown. The daily expense of the 
arrnv is said to be 70,000 taels.” 

No. 2. 

“ Canton, November 6th, 1826. There is pasted up at the end 
of Hog Lane, a sort of proclamation from the hoppo, prohibiting 
foreigners from presenting petitions at the city gates, as a number 
of turbulent foreigners lately have done. The proper way to present 
petitions he says, is to give them to the hong merchants, to be by 
them transmitted to government, after having translated them into 
Chinese. Traitorous Chinese who assist foreigners to write petitions 
are threatened with punishment. This is a fresh encroachment by 
the local government on the freedom of petition: the city gates hav¬ 
ing been long considered the proper place to present petitions. 

“ The governor has issued a long proclamation containing regula- 
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lions concerning boats on the river; and the fishing and coasting 
craft; requiring that they shall all of them have painted, on their 
sails, sides of the boat, and on the masts, in very large characters, 
the name of the boat, according to a previous entry made at certain 
stations appointed for the purpose. 

“The newly appointed hoppo, Wan tujin is said to be the 
younger brother of Yingho, the fifth minister of state. At his 
late appointment there has been a considerable defalcation in the 
revenue, for which he is responsible; on which account bis brother 
Yingho has solicited his majesty to appoint him to the hoppoship of 
Canton. 

“ The Peking Gazettes contain a few documents from the em¬ 
peror urging the utmost attention and care in providing supplies, 
and sending them uninterruptedly after the army that has gone to 
Hami. 

“ About a year ago, the emperor says, he directed all governors, 
deputy governors, treasurers and judges of provinces, when writing 
letters of thanks, to employ the Tartar term ntitsdi , ‘slave* 

for the pronoun I; but on official business of a general nature to use the 
Chinese term, chin, Jijf, ‘servant.* This rule was, he says, distinctly 
stated to be for civilians; but the governor of K3nsuh, who is a 
Mongolian military officer, has presumed to drop the term ‘slave,* 
and call himself a ‘ servant * in a late dispatch, sent to his majesty. 
This affectation of Chinese phraseology, the emperor considers very 
improper, and commands that it be not again adopted by Tartar 
military officers. 

“ The mountaineers called Miau tsz* in Kweichau province, by 
predatory attacks, are giving annoyance to' the local government.** 

No. 3. 

“ Canton, November 8th, 18*26. From the Peking Gazettes, it 
appears that the Board of Revenue, have had protracted delibera¬ 
tions on the state of the finances. By them it is declared that the 
income of government is not adequate to the expenditure. The 
deficit arises from the heavy expenses incurred by repairing the 
banks of the Yellow river; by insurrections of the Midutsz *, moun¬ 
taineers; but the greatest source of expense arises from the move¬ 
ments of the grand army opposing the Mohammedan rebels. To meet 
the expenditure, the Board recommend his majesty to abandon his 
resolution, not to make any new revenue laws. They suggest an 
increase of the charges paid by those who purchase nominal rank; 
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and also to reuie the usage, laid aside by the present emperor on 
his accession to the throne, which allowed those who had been 
implicated and deprived of office, to repurchase eligibility to the 
same office. Now in the time of financial embarrassment, say the 
Board, it should be remembered that China has been preserved in 
a state of social order and tranquility, by the reigning family, up¬ 
wards of one hundred and eighty years, and there is not a subject 
living who eats the herbs, and treads the soil of China, who has not 
been born and bred under the auspices of the dynasty. It is there¬ 
fore expected that both the literary class and the common people, 
will not regret a trifling addition to the taxes, but will rejoice, and 
leap for very gladness, to come forward and assist on the present 
occasion. Appended to the suggestions of the Board there is a list 
of the items of increased taxes, and the regulations to be observed 
by those who repurchase official situations.” 

No. 4. 

“ Canton, November IOth, 1826. His excellency Lt, the governor 
of Canton, has issued a proclamation to the following effect. It has 
come to his knowledge, that the trading boats on the numerous 
creeks and rivers of Canton, are greatly molested by piratical boats, 
pretending to the authority of government, and giving out that they 
are in search of opium and other smuggled goods. Under the pre¬ 
text of searching, they rob and plunder every boat they attack, and 
otherwise misuse the people who at all resist them, and the governor 
acknowledges that the trading people, rather than lose time in vain 
prosecutions, often put up with the injuries received. He threatens 
to punish with the utmost rigor of law—even death, in any case that 
the law will permit any persons who may be brought before him 
charged with the crimes alluded to. 

“ His excellency is evidently between the two horns of a dilemma. 
He but a few days ago issued orders of the most minute kind for 
numbering, and lettering, and naming, and registering of all sorts aud 
kinds of boats; and thus was raised the expectation of a constant 
and rigid search by government cruizers. The river pirates have 
seized hold on this circumstance, and originated a necessity for the 
proclamation of this day. 

“ A rather serious disturbance occurred lately on the Grand 
Canal, the waterman resisted and mocked and insulted the armed 
police usually attached to those fleets of boats, which made it ne¬ 
cessary to call in a military force. There is moreover an endeavor 
to restore the coasting conveyance for rice, instead of the Grand 
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Canal, and the conflicting parties as interest inclines are sending in 
conflicting statements. They are all accused however of employing 
various expedients to increase the bulk and weight of the grain. 
Some increase it by “ physic,” as the Canton people say, about ten 
per cent. But according to the Peking Gazette the “ physic,” in the 
space of one hundred days, destroys the grain. 

“ There is a sullen silence preserved in the Gazettes concerning 
the rebellion of the Mohammedan tribes. The local government how¬ 
ever is said to consider it in every way a serious national calamity. If 
suppressed the expense will be ruinous, and some individuals, who 
read the stars , think the dynasty is drawing to a close. The replies 
of his majesty to memorials on national affairs contained in the 
Gazette are very laconic, such as, 9 Record the document;’ 9 Be 
it so‘I know it.” 

No. 5. 

99 Canton, Nov. 13th, 1826. The space for placards on the walls 
of the city having become scarce, the magistrate of this district 
has caused a square board to be attached to the upper part of a 
pole, so as that a man or boy can carry it conveniently, as is done 
in London On this Board the magistrate has written — 

M Mind your doors, 

M Watch your fires.” 

“The people laugh at his vigilance as quite unnecessary, for 
they are deeply enough interested in doing what he exhorts them 
to, to render his admonition quite superfluous. They turn round 
and bid him mind his proper business—for by his neglect and 
cruelty it is said upwards of two hundred persons died in prison 
last year. And many of these were perfectly innocent, being either 
arrested on suspicion or implicated by others. 

“The Peking Gazette contains a long letter from the governor of 
that province on the distress which prevails in the southern part 
of it; first from excessive rains, and subsequently from a want of 
rain. The expense to government in supplying the starving poor 
with rice, water, &c., he estimates at several hundred thousand 
taels. 

“In Hun&n province the rivers to the southward of the great 
Tungting lake have, in consequence of heavy rains overflowed 
their banks and inundated the surrounding country, carrying away 
cottages, houses, public offices, and the prison of Chdngsha, the 
chief city of the province. The loss of lives is represented as 
considerable. 11 is imperial majesty speaks of all this distress with 
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commiseration, and directs the usual relief, Afforded by government 
in such cases, to be granted to the distressed/* 

No. 0. 

“ Canton, December 2d, 1826. Extracts from the Peking Ga¬ 
zettes, dated at court, October 23d, have been received. His ma¬ 
jesty expresses great satisfaction on account of a victory over a rebel 
party at Aksu or Oksou, lat. 41* 09 / W., long. 79° 13' E. They 
were but a small party; and, although they opposed the imperial 
troops with musketry, when crossing a river, they were all killed by 
a shower of darts and arrows. A few stragglers were taken, and, 
after having undergone an examination, were hanged and left sus¬ 
pended in terror cm. Several thousand muskets, swords, and spears 
Were taken, and a thousand head of cattle and sheep. The emperor 
expects that the grand army will erelong concentrate at AksG, and 
exterminate the rebels. 

“ ThA last article in the extracts, of the above date, contains per¬ 
mission for a European astronomer Kdushau kien , (whose name 
stands fifth in the imperial almanac for next year) to return home to 
wait upon his aged mother till her death. The governors and de¬ 
puty governors of provinces are commanded to furnish him with a 
guide through the provinces, and not to permit his lingering on the 
road, which might lead to some disturbance. Should his aged 
mother die soon after his Arrival in Europe, he need not return to 
Peking. On his arrival at Canton the governor is directed to take 
proper care of him and urge his speedy departure/’ 

No. 7. 

“ Canton, December 11th, 1826. The regular Peking Gazettes, 
up to Sep. the 25tb, and extracts from later ones up to November 
1st, have been received. They are filled with papers concerning the 
military operations in Tartary. 

11 A censor has ventured to write against the new law pro¬ 
posed by the Board of Revenue. He sent in his paper on the same 
day as the Board did theirs, of which circumstance the emperor 
avails himself to repremand him, and deliver him over to a court of 
inquiry,—for he had no business to know anything concerning the 
project, till the emperor had published his opinion. His majesty 
defends this, or some similar measure, on the grounds of ancient 
usage in time of war; and the reasonableness of raising fresh sup¬ 
plies for extraordinary exigencies instead of appropriating the regu¬ 
lar internal income of the government lo the present external mih- 
vol. xiv. no. iv. 2h 
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tary operations. Grain is abundant in Tartary, he says; but the 
transport occasions a very heavy expense. 

“ Several of the officers on Formosa, who permitted the burning of 
villages, and other acts of violence by the insurgents, are punished 
by dismissal from the service, and others are delivered over for trial 
to the appropriate Board. 

“ Yingho, the minister who was praised by his majesty, for re¬ 
suming the practice of sending grain to the capital by sea from the 
southward, has written a letter of thanks. In his letter, he says the 
practice bad been discontinued 200 years. The dynasty abandoned 
it on account of the Japanese pirates. 

u There are from sixteen to twenty junks going from Canton to 
Tientsin carrying dried fruits, sugar, glass-ware, camlets, woolens, 
ppium, &c., in small quantities. They sail about the beginning of the 
6th month; and return in the 11th with ripe fruits, sheep and deer’s 
hams, skins, Each junk invests between 20,000 and 30,000 

dollars.” 

No. 8. 

“ Canton, January 6th, 1827. His imperial majesty has observed 
and censured certain irregularities in the etiquette of the court, 
which indicate a spirit of assumption on the part of those members 
of the imperial family who have the title of toang , a king. To these, 
ministers of state only bend the knee; but to the princes of the blood, 
sons of the emperor, they are required to remain on their knees, 
when they present their respects. He has observed this rule violat¬ 
ed, and blames it. A Tartar writer also has, when addressing by 
petition one of the kings, called himself ni/tsdi, a slave; which is 
condemned, as giving too much honor to the king, and as being 
even worse than remaining on the knees when addressing him. The 
court of inquiry recommended that the Tartar writer should be chas¬ 
tised as well as degraded and dismissed : but the emperor is satis* 
bed by ordering his dismissal. Part of his crime was getting up a 
document which related to the emperor, on an inferior material, 
under the pretext of economy. It was found however that he did 
not put the money saved into his own pocket, and therefore he was 
excused. 

u Duke Ho, of lord Amherst’s embassy, has written to the emperor, 
saying, that his present appointment as horse-keeper in Tartary, is 
one of no importance; and therefore he begs leave to he permitted to 
join the grand army, now proceeding against the Mohammedan 
rebels. The emperor is displeased by the proposal, and denies the 
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request: adding, that Ho’s conduct is very improper. But, as he 
thinks his present office of little importance, his majesty relieves him 
from it; and orders biro to come to Peking and wait for farther 
order. 

44 A military officer at Aksu in Tartary, in consequence of his 
father’s death, has requested permission to return home, and observe 
the usual period of mourning. The emperor refuses his request, 
and desires that he will not, for domestic affairs, neglect national 
ones. When he has subjugated the rebels, and returns victorious; 
he will be permitted to go home and mourn for his father.” 

No. 9. 

“ Canton, January 10th, 1827. The latest regular Gazettes bring 
down the Peking details to October, 23d. The second in command 
T&ng Yuchun, has announced repeated victories over the rebels at 
Aksu, on account of which his majesty expresses great satisfaction. 
A few thousands were killed or taken prisoners. Standards, muskets 
and horses innumerable were captured on the occasion. 

“ The Board of Revenue is commanded to issue two millions of 
taels, in addition to four millions already advanced to the commissa¬ 
riat in K4nsuh province. 

“ The general, above referred to, has written to inform his majesty 
that the soldiers in Tartary are suffering a good deal from the cold¬ 
ness of the season. The emperor has therefore ordered ten taels a 
man to be advanced to the army, in order to provide themselves with 
necessaries. There have been more offers of service to join the army 
in Tartary, but they are like the former ones declined. 

“ The autumnal death warrant, signed by the emperor at eight 
successive periods this year, amount to 581. In Canton fifty one 
are to be executed within 40 days after the signing of the warrant. 
In Kwangsi twenty-five. In Sz’chuen province, ninety-four are 
to be executed within the same period. There are nine to be ex. 
ecuted who were tried before the emperor; their crimes are not 
specified. 

44 In addition to the European astronomer, who has been dismissed 
at his own request, another is sent away on account of his age and 
infirmities. They are ordered to travel together to Canton, and are 
to be sent from Macao to Europe by the governor of the province. 

No. 10. 

44 Canton, January 24th, 1827. An official dispatch from the com¬ 
mander of the forces, Ying Yuchun at liami, to his imperial ma- 
jesty. 
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“ Y$ng Yuchun hereby respectfully states to his majesty successive 
victories ever the rebels for the consolation of his sacred mind. 

“ On the 1st of the 9th month (October 20th, 1826,) I arrived at 
Hami, where I received letters from ChAngtsing and Talingab, say¬ 
ing that on the south of the river Hwanp&shih, to the southward of 
Aksd, the rebels had posted themselves with a design of opposing 
our troops. On the 21st (November 9th), they had gone westward 
along the river and burnt Chabalakih, and had plundered the village 
Ahla’urh 

“ Talingah with Pahapti took under their command the imperial 
troops from Oroumtsi; also Tourgouth and Mungkti forces, and 
went along the course of the river in pursuit. Having arrived at 
the spot, they divided themselves into two branches to oppose the 
enemy. 

“ On the 22d at a shallow part of the river, the imperial forces 
crossed, under a discharge of musketry and cannon from the rebel 
banditti. The imperial troops, with impetuous courage straight for¬ 
wards rushed and also simultaneously sent forth musketry and ar¬ 
rows, which killed upwards of three hundred of the rebels. Alive 
were taken upwards of forty. The rebel banditti retired, crossed 
the river, and Bed to the southward. The government troops pur¬ 
sued as far as the great Mohammedan village, where they burnt tp 
death upwards of a hundred persons, and seized innumerable cattle 
belonging to the rebels. 

“ Unexpectedly another division of the rebels crossed the river. 
They were opposed by Kih’urhfakih, but the troops being weak and 
few were unable to withstand the shock, and were by the rebels dis¬ 
persed. Onother party of the rebels either attempted to surround 
our troops or to cut off communication. 

“ When I received these accounts. \ was much alarmed and extre¬ 
mely anxious for the defence of Aksu; to which city I sent such 
orders, and assembled such forces, as not only saved the place, but 
completely routed the rebel party, three hundred of whom were put 
to the sword. The horsemen escaped for the moment. The pur¬ 
suers decapitated the slaughtered bodies of the fallen enemy, and 
eventually overtook those who fled, a hundred of whom were dis¬ 
mounted and killed; on examining the dead bodies it was believed 
one of the slain was a leader of the rebel party. 

“ Some of me prisoners were examined and executed. The whole 
proceeding, the general says, is sufficient to evince the aid of heaven 
against the rebels; and to chear the hearts of men. To which his 
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majesty responds: “ v ery cbearing to men’s hearts/’ and with his 
vermilion pencil marks several sentences, and concludes by saying 
he was infinitely gratified by the perusal of the dispatch, promising 
at the same time to reward the victors.” 

“ The accounts of the foil of Caahgar, when his majesty shed 
tears as be read the document, are subsequent to the preceding affair. 

“ Lung-pau, one of the imperial house, who for his dissolute and 
riotous conduct was sent to Kirin, in eastern Tartary, has made 
his escape, and striot orders are issued to apprehend him. He 
be taken^aays his imperial majesty. 

“ A military officer of some rank has committed suicide, because, 
it is alleged, he could not obtain permission to return home and 
repair the tombs of his ancestors, which had been iujured by an 
inundation. The emperor suspects there was some other cause, and 
h«s ordered a strict inquiry to be made on the subject. 

“ During heavy rains and sleet in the province of Hon4n, great 
fears were entertained that the Yellow river would burst its banks, 
bdt happily, through the exertions of the officer appointed to watch 
against such an occurrence, no materia] injury was sustained. His 
majesty expresses great gratitude to the river god, and has sent ten 
large Tibetan sticks of incense to be burnt before the image, and 
has directed that worship be paid and sacrifices offered in the em¬ 
peror’s n* m e, 

“ His majesty has issued a severe censure on duke Ho, of lord 
Amherst’s embassy, and degraded him from the office of Nui t&chiu 
(inner great statesman) and has moreover ordered him to be sub¬ 
jected to a court of inquiry. The reason assigned is, that not 
being satisfied with the refusal to let him join the grand army, he 
solicited leave *o come to court for an audience of the, emperor. He 
was allowed tp come and ordered to state to the officers of the great 
military council what his wishes were. He replied that be merely 
wanted to see the emperor; and had no business to state to him. 
Tin* conduct was considered so stupid and foolish as to subject him 
to the punishment mentioped above. His majesty remarks that were 
other officers to act thus, the respectability of government would 
be gone.” 

No. II. 

u Canton, January 27th, 1827. Extracts from the Peking Ga. 
zettes up to December 14th, 1826, have come to hand; and contain 
several papers concerning the late disturbance on Formosa, and the 
present contest in Little Bucharia. 
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“His majesty blames the late resident at Wtishih, which is situat¬ 
ed between Cashgar and Aksu, for his ignorance of the dispositions 
of the people he had to govern, and for improper severity towards 
them. 

“ Some horses bad been stolen or lost, for which the resident 
seized and kept in custody some of the chiefs, and took from them 
the honorary peacock’s feather which his majesty had conferred, 
till the horses should be restored. ht> next ordered a person entitl¬ 
ed a muhsahf to come to him at Aksu, but the muhsdk suspected 
treachery, and would not go,— on which the resident proceeded to 
violence and wounded the —tk. iA. For these several cases of mis¬ 
management he is recalled, and commanded to put himself under 
the orders of Chinking, the minister of state, who is acting as 
commander-in-chief at I'lf. 

“ Chingling has reported to his majesty a complete victory over 
a division of the rebel banditti, 1 ’ (as they are called) near Aksu. 
The extermination was complete; and the “ rebel-thieves washed 
clean” from the face of the earth. The division consisted of about 
3060 men. The perusal of the document gave his majesty great joy. 

“ The rebles opposed for a time the imperial troops: but they 
were out-manoeuvred, and thrown into confusion. H6ch£u, an 
adjutant, went out from the ranks, and in personal combat killed 
several of the rebels, when his mnjesty’s forces, rushed on to the 
conflict, and killed the larger half of the rebel party: the rest fled, 
were pursued, and cut down, till not a man escaped. Afterwards 
seventy men were taken prisoners, and fifty-two women were found. 
Among the slain five leaders were discovered, whose heads were, 
forthwith, cut off, and taken away. A great number of muskets, 
spears, swords, iron-balls, powder, horses, cows, and sheep were 
taken. Thus, as the emperor expected, on the actual arrival of the 
two great and skillful generals, Ch£ngling and Y6ng Yuchun, vic¬ 
tory has declared on the side of the imperial army. 

“ His majesty has conferred on the generals and officers, jeweled 
rings, swords, purses, &c., &c. In one dispatch, some officers are 
blamed, who, when wounded, had retired, or retreated before the 
army; but his majesty distinguishes between that, and actually 
flinching in the day of battle, and therefore excuses them. 

“In a letter from Yunn4n to the emperor, it is stated that they 
have, in the government ware-houses, upwards of nine millions of 
catties of tutenag and Lead ; and a request is made by the governor 
that its accumulation may be stopped for one year, as what they 
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already have is enough for the consumption of all the provinces, for 
one or two years to come. 

“To the imperial Astronomical Board, two Tartars have been 
appointed instead of the two Catholic missionaries lately sent away. 
From this it would appear that his majesty purposes to relinquish the 
European part of this establishment 11 

No. 12. 

“Canton, February 1st, 1827. There is a report of the Yellow 
river having burst its banks; but no written details have yet been 
received. It is commonly said that his majesty is most unfortunate; 
nothing but droughts or innundations, insurrections or rebellion are 
heard of, in any part of the empire. The Chinese call the Yellow 
river, the emperor’s Family-ruining, or Prodigal son. 

“ The emperor is now in his 46tb year. In early life he was 
passionately fond of martial exercises, archery, horsemanship, &c. 
To increase his muscular stength be took medicinal preparations, 
called “strengthening pills;” which occasioned the loss of his teeth. 
He is tall, lank, hollowcheeked, black-visaged, toothless and con¬ 
sequently prominent chinned. 19 

No. 13. 

“Canton, February 20th, 1827. In the Peking Gazette there is 
a long paper concerning the lake called Tungting hfi, in the centre 
of HtikwAng, on which divides the modern Hftpch, or province north 
of the lake, from Htin&n, the province south of the lake. 

“ This lake is 800 Chinese H in circumference, which is more 
than 200 English miles. The emperor Yungching spent 200,000 
taels in rearing a stone break-water, in the centre of it. He made 
it in the foriti of a bow , by which he formed an artificial bay towards 
the southward to defend vessels from gales of wind blowing from the 
northward 

“ This lake is much infested by pirates; and to adopt such mea¬ 
sures as will protect the traders from these, is the object of the 
paper from Sungfu, the governor of province. His recommendation 
is that around the shores of the lake in each district the civil and 
military officers shall be responsible for the portion of the lake op¬ 
posite their own coast; at the same time when any alarm is given, 
they shall all be required to act in concert. 

“In Shensi province about the latitude 37° N., it appears that 
annually the Yellow river is frozen over; and the barbarous inhabi¬ 
tants about the lake called Ko-ko-nor, (by the Chinese Tsiugh&i) 
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cross the river and commit depredations on the borderers. There is 
a long letter from the governor of Shensi on the subject, complain¬ 
ing of the local military officers for neglect of duty. Inroads have 
been made five times this season, and the principal officer has re¬ 
ported them only twice, to an inferior authority, and never to the 
governor at all. The Mungkfi inhabitants had lost their cattle and 
brought the affairs before the governor. The governor recommends 
two methods to obtain the parties who have been guilty of the de¬ 
predations alluded to: the one is to employ spies; and the other, to 
interdict the exportation of tea to those tribes who have been guilty. 

“By this days Gazette it appears that 10,000 camels are employ¬ 
ed by the commissariat in transporting provisions and necessaries to 
the army in Tartary. Luhning, a general now in his sixty second 
year, being quite unable to move in consequence of disease brought 
on by exposure to cold and damp during his military services, has 
requested leave to retire. Against rebels in Hfipih and other places 
he has been engaged in four wars; he has fought in a hundred and 
eighty-five battles; has killed twenty-five rebels, taken three pri¬ 
soners, and been once wounded. 

“ The question is now whether to let him retire on full pay or 
half pay. The military Board says the four requisites for full pay 
are found in Luhning; he has killed enemies, taken prisoners, been 
wounded, and is 60 years of age. It is therefore recommended that 
he be allowed to retire on full pay.” 

No. 14. 

“Canton, February 17th, 1827. On the 4th instant the governor 
of Canton Lf, and the deputy governor Ching, at their respective 
offices, at 5 o’clock in the morning, opened the gates under a 
salute, and according to custom, in the great hall, directing their 
adorations to the imperial palace in Peking, performed the cere¬ 
mony of homage, and opened the government seals, which had beed 
shut up during the new-year’s holidays. 

“ AH the secretaries, clerks, &c., arranged in a line, performed 
Che kotow and congratulated their excellencies. 

“ The next day a sum of money from the revenue of the province 
was forwarded to K&nsuh, towards defraying the expense of the 
army there. 

“ Extracts from the Peking Gazette dated at court, January 9th 
have been received. In consequence of the death and retirement 
of several of the heads of provincial governments, a number of 
promotions and changes have taken place. 
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“ Ch4ngling, the commander-in-chief in Tartary, has written to in¬ 
form this majesty, that a prisoner taken from the rebels, had com. 
firmed the previous statement, purporting that in the battle of Aksfi, 
a considerable number of the rebel leaders had fallen. They had 
been sent from Cashgar, Yarkand and other places, and were at that 
battle completely swept away, not one of them having escaped. In 
consequence of this, the advance of the grand army will be, his ma¬ 
jesty anticipates, a matter of no difficulty. He regrets the fate of 
those officers and men, who in the preceding engagements, either 
committed suicide or fell in battle; especially the general King- 
tsiang, who sacrificed himself for the sake of his country. Further 
honors are conferred on the persons and kindred of the heroes of 
Cashgar and Aksu. 

“ The fifth minister of state, Yingho, who is of the same family as 
the present hoppo W&n, is turned out of the ministry; and ejected 
from his chambers in the imperial palace, where he resided to advise 
with the emperor. He and other members of the Board of Revenue 
are delivered over to a court of inquiry. 

“The occasion of this proceeding was a request presented to go¬ 
vernment, by some private individuals, in the neighborhood of Peking, 
to be permitted to open silver mines. It is considered by govern¬ 
ment a settled point, that silver mines, in the provinces, should remain 
shut. But on the mention of the present case, the emperor at first 
thought the proximity to the capital might make some difference, and 
he ordered the governor of Peking to ascertain whether there was any 
objection from the fungshwui . However, on rethinking, he consi¬ 
ders it quite improper to admit the question for a moment, and he 
therefore orders the governor of Peking to desist from the inquiry; 
and censures the Board of Revenue for not giving an instant refusal 
to the application: his majesty says, “ Yingho was a minister of 
state, and not unacquainted with the dignity of government; yet he 
took the lead in presuming to lay such a subject before me: what sort 
of sovereign does he look upon me to be, that he should carry his 
presumption to such an unlimited degree! It is impossible not to 
punish him. Yingho is hereby commanded to descend to the rank 
of colonial secretary ; and to retire from the rooms of my southern 
library, and the management of the imperial household,” 6l c. 

“ Several of the princes and the first minister are ordered to revise 
the imperial genealogy. 

“The late governor of Canton, who was sent to Yunnan at 
the close of the Burmese war, is missing in the Peking Gazettes. 
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A Tartar called I'lipii is now the acting governor of Yunnan 
province. * 

“ His majesty has ordered 6000 camels for the commissariat de¬ 
partment. These camels cost, it is said, 42 taels each.” 

In laying before our readers the foregoing brief and miscellaneous 
Reminiscences, we have had in view a threefold object: first to 
give them a variety of important facts; in the second place, to 
afford occasion by those facts to notice remarkable changes or coin¬ 
cidences in the affairs of state; and in the third place, to observe 
how carefully Dr. Morrison watched and recorded the political phe¬ 
nomena of the Chinese empire. Of these very numerous facts, 
we will notice only a few, and those in order that we may indicate 
changes from, or coincidences with, what is now current. 

1. Pureness from bribes has been claimed and proclaimed by Chi¬ 
nese officers from time immemorial. It is customary for them, on 
entering a new office, first to proclaim their uncorruptedness; and 
having done this, at once to set about doing the very thing they have 
disclaimed. Hence officers, 'gf, are said to have two mouths. We 
have good reason to know that even the high spirited commissioner, 
Lin, could and did receive what was nothing more nor less than gifts, 
or bribes. It is said that there is no office in the empire that is not 
venal, and but few that are not bought. And having bought office, 
the incumbent deems it his rightful privilege to get “ indemnity. 11 

2. The banditti, at Canton and down to the sea, the paper passes, 
&c., are quite as numerous aud current now as they were in 1820. 

3. On the score of petitions, translated by hong-merchants, trai¬ 
torous Chinese assisting foreigners, &/C., all is changed. 1 he old 
order of things has disappeared. 

4. The disposition, noticed in certain Manchu and Mongolian 
officers, to use Chinese terms, instead of their own, has been long 
animadverted on by the emperor, and, it would seem, to very little 
effect, this affectation of Chinese phraseology still continuing as rife 
as ever. 

5. The protracted deliberations of the Board of Revenue, on the 
state of the imperial finances, of which so much has recently been 
beard, it is abundantly evident from the foregoing notices, are no 
new thing in China. 

6. The Grand Canal is likewise now, as ol old, continually ‘ over¬ 
stepping the bounds ol propriety/ and causing anxiety to both sove¬ 
reign and pcuple 
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7 . Accounts of calamities,—occasioned by innundations, by the 
want of rain, by scarcity of grain, &c., fill the whole history of China. 
They are found in every dynasty, and in every age. 

8. European astronomers we believe have entirely ceased to have 
place in the Astronomical Board at Peking. We fancy, however, 
that their services may erelong be again sought; and if sought, they 
will doubtless be obtained. On page 154, in this number, it will be 
seen that the imperial government has opened the way for scientific 
men and artists to enter the service of his majesty. 

In concluding our own remarks on these notices, made by Dr. 
Morrison, we ought to state that we have given only about one half 
of the numbers contained in the original file, kindly placed at our 
disposal. For many years, indeed from the time he came to China 
in 1807, till the time of his death in 1834, he was a careful observer 
of men and things. There was no other European whose knowledge 
of China and the Chinese could be compared with that which he 
possessed. From the time he entered the service of the honorable 
East India Company till he left it, he kept very full journals, not 
only of the correspondence with the local government, but also of 
his own doings. He likewise prepared copious notices from the 
Peking Gazettes, and transmitted them almost daily to the chiefs of 
the factory. The foregoing Reminiscences are specimens of what 
he did in this department. Such a series of notices, from the 
Gazettes, is very valuable, affording the best means of making us 
thoroughly acquained with the present state and prospects of China. 
But these were his minor duties. The amount of instruction which 
he communicated, orally and by means of the press, was very great. 
He was remarkably pu-e in doctrine. He loved the Bible, and the 
duties it enjoins. He preached both in English and in Chinese, till 
a few days before his death, and with good effect. 


Art. III. Topography of Ktotingsi; situation and extent of the 
province; its area and population; its subdivisions , rivers , 
mountains , productions , Spc. 

Oiir readers will find the following papers in volumes eleven, 
twelve, and thirteen : in volume eleven page 45, the names of the 
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eighteen provinces, with the names of their principal and subordinate 
divisions; and also topographical notices, of Chehki&ng, on pp. 101 
and 162; of Ki£ngsu, on p. 210; of Ng4nhwui, on p. 307; of 
Ki&ngst, on p. 374; of Chihli, on p. 438; of Shintung, on p. 557; 
of Sh&nsf, on p. 617; of Fukien, on p. 651; in volume twelve, on 
pp. 88, 309, 477, notices of Kwingtung; and in volume thirteenth, 
on pp. 320, 357, 418, 478, 513, and 561, an alphabetical list of 
all the provinces, departments, districts, &c., of the whole wide 
empire of the reigning dynasty. 

The detailed survey of the several provinces we now resume, com¬ 
mencing with the ‘^ide West,’ as the*Chinese call the province 
Kwdngsi , situated directly westward fVom the Wide East, 

or Kwdngtung , ^ as they call the province of Canton. 

The province of Kw*ngsf, or the Wide West, is of an irregular 
shape, approaching to a parallelogram. According to our large map, 
generally followed in all the preceding descriptions, it extends from 
about long. 4° \5' to 11° W. of Peking; and from lat. 21° 45f 
to 26 # 15" N. It comprises an extensive territory of 78,250 square 
miles, with a population of 7,313,895 souls, giving an average of 
93 to each square mile. It is bounded on the north and northeast 
by Kweichau an Hun£n, on the east and southeast by Kwingtung, 
on the southwest by Cochinchina, and on the west by Yunnftn. Pro¬ 
ceeding from the city of Canton, nearly due west, a distance of one 
hundred and forty miles, or a little more than two degrees, following 
the Si Kiang y or West River, you arrive at the frontiers of the pro¬ 
vince, not far from the city of Wuchau. At that point you stand on 
the lowest ground in the province; and at no great distance from 
you, numerous rivers converge and unitetheir waters—some of these 
taking their rise along the northern frontiers, others on the south¬ 
ern, while the sources of the principal ones are found father west 
in the provinces of Kweichau and Yunnan. 

The following is a complete list of the departments and districts 
of the province, in the order they are enumerated in the Ta Tsing 
Hwui Tien. 

i. Kweilin, ftt; or the 

Department of Kweilin, cpmprises ten districts, 
viz: 1 ting, 2 chau, and 7 hien. 

1 $£ Liqkiyei, 3 Yungning chau, 

2 1^ ijljj Yangsoli, 4 |jg Yungfuh, 
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5 31 III Lingchuen, 8 ^ Tsiuen chatty 

6 M 3? Hingngan, 9 1$L I'ning, 

7 $1 Wf Kw4ny&ng, 10 Lungshing ring. 

II. tfP ffl ft Liuchau fu; or the 
Department of Lifichau, comprises eight districts, 
viz : 1 chau, and 7 hien. 

1 ^ Maping, 5 Wiiyuen, 

2 ^ L4ipin, 6 #)J $ LiGching, 

3 IN Si&ng chatty 7 Yung kien, 

4 f| ^ Lohyung, 8 Loching. 

III. ft Kingyuen fu ; or the 

Department of Kingyuen, comprises five districts, 
viz: 1 ting, 2 chau, and 3 hien. 

1 tOl I'sh&n, * fn«t#l Hochi chauj 

2 35 FT Tienho, 5 StM Tungl&n chau. 

3 ® E Sz’ngan, 

IV. Jg, ,(§ ft Sz’ngan fu ; or the 
Department of Sz’ngan, comprises three districts, 

viz: 1 ting, 1 chau, and 3 hien. 

1 Wtiyuen, 4 j|| yi Tsien kiing, 

2 WPehshih tingy 5 ^ Pin chau. 

3 Jt $ Shfinglin, 

v - 10 Mft Sz’ching fu; or the 
Department of Sz’ching, comprises three districts, 
viz: 1 chau, and 2 hien. 

1 ^ |§^ Lingyun, 3 g§ Jji§ ^[>| Silung chau. 

2 ©ft Silin, 

VI- Pingloh fu ; or the 

Department of Pingloh, comprises eight districts, 
viz : 1 chau, and 7 hien. 
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1 H Pingloh, 5 $C “jh Sitijin, 

2 [J3 ?p. Chauping, 6 Yungngftn cAtw, 

3 jf !S? Ho Aten, ? Kungching, 

4 ^ if L 'P fl » 8 » ill Ffichuen. 

VU. f* ffl © Wuchau fu; or the 
Department of Wuclian, comprises five districts, 
viz: 5 hien. 

1 Tsangwu, 4 Yung hien , 

2 J|| Tang Aten, 5 ^ 4|| Hwaitsih. 

4 ^ ^ Tsinki, 

VIII- Sinchau fii; or the 

Department of Sinchau, comprises four districts, 
viz: 4 hien. 

1 Kweiping, 3 Wusiuen, 

2 J| ^ Kwei Aten, 4 Pingnan. 

IX. j^j x^l Nanning fu ; or the 
Department of Nanning, comprises six districts, 
viz : 3 chau, and 3 hien. 

1 JlL 4lj Siucnhwa, 4 |5j| Lungngan, 

Sinning cAau, 5 ^ ^ Yungshun, 

3 ± Shangsz’ cAan, 6 fl-{ Hwang chan. 

x. Taiping fii ; or the 

Department of Taiping, comprises seven districts, 
viz: 2 ting, 4 chau, 1 hien. 

1 Tsungshen, YangK chnuj 

2 |i jjj gg Lungchau ling, 6 £ Tso chau, "" 

3 Hi Mingkiang /tttg-,7 ^ ^ Yungkang chau. 

4 j§l {N 1 } Ningming chau, 

XI. ^ Chinngan fu ; or the 
Department of Chinngan, comprises three districts, 
viz: 1 ting, 1 chau, 1 hien. 
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Tienpau, 3 /hSS$r M Siaucliinng&n 
2 fj§ J|j| fH Kweisbun chaa, ting. 

XII. Yulilin chau; or the 

Department of Yu bJin, comprises four districts, 
viz: 4 hicn. 

1 |H )|| Luhchuen, 3 1*6 Pohpch, 

a Pehlid, 4 |S| Hingnieh. 

The following brief descriptions of the several departments of the 
province are taken mainly' from the imperial statistics, as we find 
them in the Hwui Tien. 

I. The department of Kweilin forms the northeastern portion 
of the province, having the departments of Liuchau and Pingloh on 
the west and south, and on the north and west the departments of 
Tsingchau, Piuking, and Yungchau, in Hun4n. It is of a circular 
shape, having the chief city,—Kweilin, the metropolis of the pro¬ 
vince—situated near its centre. It is the seat of the provincial 
government, being the residence of the siunfH or governor, and of 
the financial commissioner or pitching sz\ Its name, Kweilin, 

4 Forest of Cinnamon trees/ is evidently derived from the fact, that 
the country is covered, iu many places, with this tree. It stands on 
the west bank of the Kwei kidng , or 44 Cinnamon river,” just above 
its junction with the Y4ng river. 

II. The department of Liuchau is conterminous with /the pro¬ 
vince of Kweichau on the north and northwest; on the east with the 
departments of Kweilin and Pingloh; on the south with that of 
Sinchau; and on the west with those of Sz’ngau and Kingyuen. 
From east to west it is narrow, but stretches uearly two degrees 
from north to south. The chief city of the department stands on 
the northern bank of the Lung , Dragon river, one of the principal 
branches of the West river. 

III. The department of Kingyuen , like the preceding, is con¬ 
terminous with the province of Kweichau on the north and northwest; 
*n the east it is bounded by Liuchau; south by Sz’ngan ; and west 
by Sz’ching. The chief city is situated, on the southern bank of the 
Dragon river, near the eastern border of the department, and is, Du 
Halde says, 44 encompassed with frightful mountains.” 

IV. The Department of Sz’ngan lies south of Sz’ching and 
Kingyuen, having Liuchau and Sinchau on the east, and Nanning, 
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Taiping, and Chinngan on the south and southwest. Its form is 
somewhat like that of a boy’s kite, a norrow strip of territory ex¬ 
tending, from what appears as the body of the department, along 
the Siy&ng kiing, quite on to the borders of the province of 
Yunnan. 

V. The department of Sz’ching forms the northwest portion of 
the province, and is bounded on the north by Kweichau, on the 
west by Yunnan, on the south by Sz’ngan, and on the east by King- 
yuen. Its shape is nearly that of a parallelogram. 

VI. The department of Pingloh is bounded by Hun&n on the 
northeast, by Kw&ngtung on the east, by Wuchau on the south, by 
Sinchau on the southwest, by Liuchau on the west, and Kweilin on 
the northwest. Its chief city stands on the east bank of Cinnamon 
river. The country is traversed by several rivers runing from north 
to south. 

VIf. The department of Wuchau is bounded on the east and 
northeast by Kwangtung, on the northwest and west by Pingloh and 
Siuchau, and on the south by Yuhlin. It is a narrow tract of land, 
and extends from southwest to northeast a distance of more than a 
hundred miles. 

VIII. The department of Sinchau is bounded by Liuchau on the 
north, by Pingloh and Wuchau on the east, by Yuhchau on the south, 
and by Nanning and Sz’ngan on the west. 

IX. The department of Nanning is bounded on the north by 
Sz’ngan and Sinchau, on the east by Yuhlin, on the south by the 
province of Kwingtung, and on the west by the department of Tai- 
ping. According to Du Halde, “ great parrots are found here, also 
a kind of fowl which discharges threads of cotton out of its mouth, 
also very large porcupines, which dart sharp quils at those who ap¬ 
proach them.” 

X. The department of Taiping is bound north by Sz’ngan, east 
and north by Ninning, on the southeast by Kw£ngtung, on the 
south and southwest by Cochinchina, and on the west by Chinng£n, 
and forms the southwestern portion of the province. The soil is 
fertile, and the country populous. 

XI. The department of Chinngan is bounded on the north by 
Sz’ngan, on the east by Tjiping, on the south by Cochinchina, 
and on the west by Yunn&n. Honey and wax are plentiful in this 
department. 

XII. The department of Yuhlin is bounded on the northwest by 
Nanuing, on the north by Sinchau, on the northeast by Wuchau, 
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and on the remaining sides by the province of Canton. Its situation 
is due north from the island of Haindn. 

The principal river of the province is the great Western river, 
which has its sources in the provinces of Kweichau and Yunndn. 
Like most other rivers, it takes different names in different parts of 
its course. Its tributaries are very numerous, indicating that the 
province is well watered in every part. Hills and mountains rise in 
all the several departments, and many of them are inhabited by tribes 
of the Midu tsz’. Large quantities of excellent timber come from 
this province to Canton. Rice, silk, and various fruits, common in 
Canton, are plentiful. Mines of the common and of the precious 
metals exist, and have at times been worked and found productive. 
For the most part, the people are rude and unlearned. 


Art. IV. Report of the Foundling Hospital at Shanghai , trans¬ 
lated from the original for the Chinese Repository . 

In the second year of Yungching, in the intercalary 4th month, the 
28th day, the following imperial edict was issued to the prefect and 
subordinate officers of Shuntien fu. 

“Outside the Kwdngning gate of the capital, there has here¬ 
tofore been the Pu Tsf Tdng, or Hall of Universal Benevolence, 
where all aged, diseased, and destitute persons might find an asy¬ 
lum. Those who had the control of the business, invariably delight¬ 
ing in virtue, well-merited commendation, and his sacred majesty 
Kinghl gave them an inscribed tablet in order to lead onwards to 
the love of virtue. You, who have the official charge of this place, 
ought also constantly to give them commendation and advice in 
order to stimulate and excite them. But those who are young and 
strong, with vagrants and idlers must not promiscuously enter, by 
borrowing any false pretext, which would tend to increase wander¬ 
ing and idleness, and give rise to disturbances. And we have heard 
that within the Kwingkiu gate there is a Foundling Hospital, where 
all those infants and children, who cannot be nourished and brought 
up, are received during a course of ten years; it has reared and 
settled very many. The nourishing of the young and the maintain¬ 
ing of orphans (which is recorded in the monthly register) being an 
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exaltation of virtue of a similar nature with the supporting of the 
infirm, and compassionating of all the aged, and a thing which in 
the common practice of the world is difficult, we, both praising aud 
delighting in it, have especially granted a door-tablet, and also make 
a gift of money, in order to manifest our own inclinations, and by 
commending and leading the way in pecuniary aid to stimulate and 
rouse to action. We have again sent communications to the gover¬ 
nor and vice-governor of each province, that they may transmit their 
orders to their officers to advise and call forward all those who love to 
do good, throughout all the cities, large towns and populous places. 
If they can, in accordance with the regulations of the capital, effec¬ 
tually carry on this matter, on the principle of nourishing the youug 
and pitying the destitute, they will similarly reap advantages, and the 
compassionate and kindly feelings of men will be excited and roused 
into action. Special edict.” 

Preface to the Report . 

There is no employment better than that of nourishing infants, 
but there is also nothing more difficult than this nourishing of ia., 
fants. Are there widows? Compassionate them. Are there aged? 
Support them. They can speak of their troubles. But with infants 
it is not thus. Are there sick? Dispense medicine to them. Are 
there the starved and cold ? Give clothing to them. Beyond this 
there is naught to be done. But in the bringing up of babes, the 
babe must depend upon its wetnurse. It is also unlike the charity- 
schools, where they only require a teacher; and unlike the burying 
of the dead, when you can hire coolies and may also lead them your¬ 
self. The infants, having entered the establishment, must there re¬ 
main, until they have been brought up to girl or boyhood, when 
they may leave It is unlike the precautions for saving the ship¬ 
wrecked, which are only extraordinary cases. It is unlike the re¬ 
ceiving of the wanderer, who after a while returns. The squalling 
babe is committed to the care of the wetnurse, who gave not birth 
to it, and this care must be prolonged even to the extent of months 
and years, before it can be brought to maturity. If with one or two 
there be a fear of not properly sustaining the charge, how much 
more in case of some tens and hundreds? But I say that it is not 
difficult if so be there are people to superintendent this business. 

Shanghai Foundling Hospital has existed ever since the 49th 
year of Kaughi; and during this interval there have been many 
times of prosperity aud many of decline. When prosperous, it has 
protected and biought up very many When in decline, it has sent 
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them away to other cities. Does not this arise from the different 
circumstances of former and succeeding times, and also from the 
difference occasioned by efficient or inefficient superintendents? In 
the 16th year of Taukwing, when I had the magistracy of the city, 
the establishment had declined, and I pondered over the methods for 
reviving it. Understanding that the former superintendent Ts£u- 
kiun was dead, I therefore quickly gave over the business of the 
establishment to Chukiun of the Tuugjin Ting, in connection with 
that. Chukiun at first refused, but afterwards took the office; and 
after he had done so, with a singleness of purpose, devising most ex¬ 
cellent and admirable plans; and if we consider the time of its first 
establishment, the present was comparatively better, and my heart 
was exceedingly delighted. 

Some one perhaps will say, since Chukiun is thus able to plan 
for the establishment, and at first expressed a wish to hold office 
but for a short period, why should he wish, having acquired merit, 
to retire ? Perhaps lest he might be involved in some responsibility, 
perhaps fearing lest he should not eventually succeed, and he would 
act beforehand. All these then are those who do not know Chu- 
kiun.—He who sees an opportunity for doing good and does it, 
is benevolent. He who acts and does not anticipate the difficulties, 
is unwise. He who is aware of the difficulties, and does not meet 
them, wants resolution. Chtikiun knew of the difficulties of the 
affair regarding the Foundling Hospital; and yet could not bear to 
see the decline of the institution. This refusal showed his wisdom; 
and his accepting of the office, his benevolence and resolution. I at 
first, on account of his refusal, believed him capable of discharging 
this office; and on his assuming it, I still more considered him 
capable of success. 

The Shu King says, “ If you would nourish infants, you must 
sincerely seek out their wants.” It also says, “ Anticipate the dif¬ 
ficulty, in order to accomplish with ease.” Mark Chukiun’s com¬ 
mencement to his call for subscriptions, and you will then see his 
mind. Let those who succeed him, acting in accordance with the 
old regulatipns, be fearless of difficulties, and not willing to slur 
them over. Thus, he who protects the life of infants, and displays 
the benevolent favor of the government towards the young, how 
shall his merits be accounted small? 

Now Chukiun has printed the following report, which he laid be¬ 
fore me, requesting me to add a preface, because I was well ac¬ 
quainted with the difficulties of the matter, and the subsequent suc- 
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cess in meeting them. Regarding the numbers of subscribers, and 
the particulars of the regulations, as they are all stated in this book, 
1 need not again refer to them. 

This preface is written by W*ng Mien, the promoted prefect of 
Suchan, assistant superintendent of the public granaries, acting pre¬ 
fect of the independent prefecture of Taich&ng, formerly the actiug 
sub-prefect of Sh&ngh&i. 

Report of the Shdnghdi Foundling Hospital. 

Shftngh<u has had a Foundling Hospital from the 49th year of the 
emperor K£nghf. It originated in an imperial order, which was 
issued through the whole of the provinces, to the officers of each 
district and department, directing them to superintend the public 
contributions, and to await the voluntary subscriptions of the gentle¬ 
men and scholars (towards Foundling Hospitals). But alas! in all 
this our city was deficient. For two years previously, in conse¬ 
quence of dearth, deserted children filled the roads. At this time 
the learned scholar Mr. Wiitung Ts&u had returned home on sick 
leave, and compassionately wished to form some plan for their re¬ 
lief. In conjunction with Mr. Sf ChinchSng, he drew out regula¬ 
tions for an institution, and consulted with him. The latter gentle¬ 
man generously granted a garden near the sub-prefect’s office, and 
to the eastward of the Tdhshwui bridge, and drew plans for the 
building, to consist of three halls; the centre one for the idols and 
their worship; behind there was to be a bedroom, a sitting room, and 
kitchen, for the accomodation of the stipendiary officers of the in¬ 
stitution. In the front there was to be a door-tablet bearing the in¬ 
scription, “ Foundling Hospital.” On the left side there was to be the 
place for receiving the infants; the persons who brought them were 
to strike the door-post, so that the people inside may not have any 
clandestine communication; on the east and west were to be empty 
chambers for the accommodation of two wetnurses, so that the 
foundlings when brought in may be suckled for a while, until they 
are apportioned by lot to the wetnurses outside. The directors each 
contributed in his own department. The yearly officers gave largely 
towards the yearly expenses. There were Mr. Wuk^ng, with his 
brother Tsaun&n, his nephew Tachun, and Mr. Sichun’s son-in-law 
Li Hohchau, who shared equally the duties of office. The monthly 
officers contributed monthly the supply of fuel and water, and at¬ 
tended to the foundlings. There were also overseers, who accord¬ 
ing to the seasons solicited for clothing, examined into and kept 
the book s, superintended the physicians and apothecaries, as well as 
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the stipendiary officers and servants of the institution. Every year 
a report was published, iii order to make manifest their justice and 
deligence. 

At this time they were leaders in goodness, and the hearts of all 
men were stimulated to action. Those who contributed, sent sub* 
script ion a from all quarters; those who strove to eXcite an interest 
in the affair, endeavored to be first and feared to be behindhand ; 
and thus the circumstances attending the origin of the Foundling 
Hospital were exceedingly favorable. But afterwards the offioers 
became remiss, and the subscribers daily diminished in numbers. 
But the four yearly officers behaved as heretofore. As regarded the 
institution, the great and small matters, income and expenditure, 
with the balancing of accounts, all depended upon the cafe of Hoh- 
chau. His assistant was Kingn4n the don of Mr. Sitsun, who filled 
the offices of a yearly director, overseer, and monthly inspector* It 
is difficult to find a man who will in this way exert himself as a 
monthly officer, and also by exciting interest and providing funds- 
Jn all reverses, he was ever the most excellent. Hohchau holding 
the office of an overseer, unceasingly applied himself to the care of 
the expenditure, and yearly in the autumn, in conjunction with a 
few like-minded friends, he called on the public for assistance, 
throughout the city and suburbs, aitd was the leader and foremost in 
all these efforts. People willingly responded to their call, and fully 
defrayed the half of the necessary expenses. About the 60th year 
ofKdnghf, Mr* Wukdng died, and thus was lost one of the yearly 
directors. Deficiencies in wages and food, were paid by Hohchdu 
himself, in order to meet the monthly exigencies. Besides thus pro¬ 
viding for wages and food, he constantly visited and attended to the 
affairs of the institution, and although his domestic business was 
pressing, he did not relax in his exertions. The sincerity and ex¬ 
cellency of his delight in virtue increased with the lapse of time, 
and to his efforts may be attributed the continuance of the institu¬ 
tion. When Kingndn died, it was difficult for Hohch&u to manage 
matters alone, and he called on his friends for assistance. In the 
4th year of Yungching, Tachun responded to his call, and at the 
same time the three brothers Chihsung, Kings&n, and Yum&n, plan¬ 
ned together with him, to restore the affairs of the institution. 
These three gentlemen were all nephews of Wukdng, and they said 
that, with regard to the Foundling Hospital, sincere effort was 
needed, and that they strove not for fame. If yearly eleven children 
are received and nineteen die, is this the want of compassion in the 
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directors? Upon this, they carefully examined the early regulations. 
First they renewed the rules of examination, nivestigated the de¬ 
ficiencies of the children’s clothing and food. Next they paid 
attention to the regulations regarding the physician and apothecary, 
to see that the infants hrad aid in time of sickness. As it was impor¬ 
tant that the state of the wetnurses should be ascertained, they again 
brought up the plan of strict investigation, and the giving of a cer¬ 
tificate of hire, thus lessening the privations of the children. 

Also with regard to the necessary cautions in the allotment of the 
children, they revived the practice of casting lots for the nurse, and 
thus collusion and partiality were avoided. In the lith month of 
this year, Hohchau resigned the office of overseer, and the two 
brothers Tsi&ukwoh in conjunction with some like minded friends 
divided the works into four periods of three months each. They 
again kept the register, with the most minute correctness, and the 
accounts were audited with the greatest accuracy, and the report 
published monthly. The interior regulations of the establishment 
were strictly enforced, they were very particular in the discharge 
or retaining of the wetnurses; scrupulously careful that those who 
adopted children should attend to their preservation; and appointed 
officers to attend to the proper treatment of the dead. Lest the 
children should be bitten by mosquitoes Chun4n distributed cur¬ 
tains to them all; and lest they should cry from cold, Tfichun gave 
all additional padded clothes. The regulations having been long 
neglected, Kings4n and T4hchun consulted together, and had them 
published for general information. The hall being out of repair, 
Yumdn, Tihchun, with the virtuous lady Wuking’s widowed 
daughter-in-law, applied themselves to the restoring and beautifying 
of it. The regulations were gradually renewed and order rees¬ 
tablished. The superintendents and other officers applied them¬ 
selves faithfully and with single-mindedness to their respective 
duties, and the lives of the infants were thus preserved. 

These were the means by which the institution was enabled to 
attain to its former condition, and even to surpass its previous pros¬ 
perity. I, Tsinchin, look upon the Foundling Hospital as a plan 
similar to the practice in the ChAu dynasty, of relieving orphans in 
the spring and summer seasons; as in the 114n dynasty, the empe¬ 
ror issued an edict to supply, from the public granaries, orphans and 
those who had children whom they were unable to support; eras 
in the Sung dynasty, 51)0 man of the public grounds were given for 
the erection of buildings for the reception and nourishment of cast- 
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away children. During the Yuen and Ming dynasties, until the 
present time, there were no fixed regulations. But when the present 
emperor ascended the throne, throughout his whole conduct he 
showed his rererence for the institutions of the ancient emperors, 
and in his pity for orphans, he was even more sedulously compas¬ 
sionate. Shunchl rigorously prohibited the drowning of female 
infants. The empress dowager gave large contributions of rice to 
the Foundling Hospitals. K&nghf widely diffused his gracious 
benevolence, and in his southern progress specially gave an auto¬ 
graph inscription for the central hall of the Suchau Institution. 
On his accession to the throne, he -gave to the Institution in the 
capital, a golden inscription, intimating that it was a mark of com¬ 
mendation. He also issued an edict, commanding that letters 
should be transmitted throughout the provinces requiring the officers 
to exhort and call on the people for subscriptions. His favor to 
the young surpassed the thousand ages of antiquity. By such 
examples we may see the deep and renovating influences of imperial 
virtue, and the unlimited extent to which it feeds the charity of the 
benevolent and the excellent. 

The Shu King says, “ The end and the beginning are as one, 
and virtue must be daily renewed. 1 * 

The Book of Ode says, 11 Children’s children, and grandsons’ 
grandsons follow without failure.” From these quotations we infer 
that to commence such establishments is not easy, but that to main¬ 
tain them is still more difficult. 

In the business of a Foundling Hospital, energy, funds and order 
are required: if one of these then are wanting, it cannot be sup¬ 
ported. At present, all these worthy gentlemen have attained this end 
by great energy, have maintained it by sufficient funds, and have 
carried it out by order. The difficulties which still remain lie in 
the means of its continuance. Does not the sage say, “The 
virtuous is never single, he must have associates?” Thus all these 
worthy gentlemen, having each exerted his energy, and used his 
means and measures to befriend these squalling babes, have been 
followed in the higher classes by civil and military officers, and in 
the lower by the principal individuals in the towns and villages. 
Who did not obey the imperial injunctions for the diffusion of 
general benevolence, or mutually assist in supplying that which the 
funds and measures were not sufficient to attain to? A universal 
answer, to a general demand ! And an ever-flowing and continuous 
stream! The children of our town have, in fine, ever received 
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protection by this institution. Whence should so much anxiety 
arise lest fund* should be meagre and means small? I, Tsiuchin, 
having retired from office on account of my parents* death, with 
itan KAnlii and Chang Kienfau performed the duties of secretaries 
to the institution. We subsequently published the regulations, with 
a general statement of the progress of the institution, and appended 
the names of all its superintendents and officers in readiness for the 
examination of the local magistrate. 

WtikAng, Sitsun, TsSunAn, Hohchau, Kingndn, Chihsung, King- 
sun, Yum&n, Tahchun, Hienfu, all fellow citizens with Kfmlai 
and his son-in-law Tsiaukwoh, natives of Thing, resident in Shang¬ 
hai; these with the remainder of the superintendents, &c. have all 
seen the report. Their names are not here mentioned. 

Written by your fellow citizen WAng Tsiuchin, on a lucky day, 
in the 3d year of Yungching the 7lh month. 

Regulations for the Yuhying Tang , or 
Foundling Hospital. 

1. All the friends of the institution shall by appointment assem¬ 
ble in the hall on the 1st and 15th days of the mouth; when they 
shall reverently approach before the idol, burn incense, aud pros¬ 
trate themselves; which finished, they shall examine the infants* 
register, inspect the children’s tickets, and give out the wetnurses*, 
wages and food. It is requisite that this be done with justice and 
circumspection; on no account let their be trifling or remissness. 

2. As the directors each have their private business, and cir¬ 
cumstances which would make it difficult for them to remain at<the 
institution, they should therefore publicly request two of the friends 
of the institution constantly to reside there, in order to take the 
management and control. One of them, to take charge of the records 
and registers, the receiving of the infants, the allotment of the 
nurses, the giving out the childrens* tickets, and the receiving and 
dispensing of the money.—It is requesite that all this be recorded 
minutely and carefufly. The other, to make investigations, daily to 
give out the things which may in turn be requisite, and taking in 
his hand the infants* record, to go round to the place appointed for 
each, first to examine the child’s ticket, then to take cognizance of 
the nurse*s diligence or neglect, and whether the child be fat or 
thin, which is upon the spot to be entered into the record, in readi¬ 
ness for the 1st and 15th days of the mouth, when the directors 
shall examine and verify, and dispense praise or blame. These 
offices arc most important ones, and if filled with singleness of heart 
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and strenuous effort, neither shirnking from exertion or ill-will, the 
merit is not small; and it is desirable that they should exert them¬ 
selves in unison.—These two officers shall each receive a monthly 
salary of 2000 cash. 

3. In the institution, there was formerly an attendant, which 
now as of old is necessary. It is required that he should run on 
errands, and await the directions and orders of the friends of the 
institution, he must not presume to be absent; every month he shall 
receive for food and wages, 1400 cash. 

4. In the institution, there was formerly one wet nurse; it is 
now ditermined to add another, in order to prepare for the recep¬ 
tion of infants.—Each shall receive monthly wages, 2000 cash. 

5. Whenever a cast-away infant is brought to the institution, the 
officers of the hall must make an examination as to the year, 
month, and day of its birth, and the lines and fashion of its fingers; 
whether the five senses and the four limbs be perfect or not;—and 
whether there be sores or scars;—these with the color of the cloth¬ 
ing are to be minutely recorded in the infants 1 register. It is then 
to be given over to one of the wet nurse of the institution to suckle, 
and on the morrow the child’s ticket is to be written out and given to 
the nurse, who now receives and takes charge of the infant; and 
from this day commences the reckoning for its milk. Each nurse 
shall receive per month, for food and wages, to the amount of 760 
cash, to be paid half monthly. 

6. The most important thing in the nourishing of the infants is 
the hiring of wetnurses. It should constantly be a subject of fore¬ 
thought. If there be any one who wishes to take this situation, 
either her own husband can come to the hall, and announce her 
name, or a relative or neighbor must come and give security for 
her. The officers of the hall must then examine whether she really 
has milk or not, and her name and surname must then be entered 
upon the record; when iufants come they are to be distributed suc¬ 
cessively to the nurses. If the women be ueglectful in nourishing 
the children ; or if they transfer them with payment to other hands, 
or exchange their charge among themselves, hoping in this way to 
spare themselves trouble; or, worse than all, should they take their 
own children, send them to the institution, and as formerly presume 
to offer themselves as wet nurses, hoping thereby to receive pay¬ 
ment : all these several kinds of abuses, it is difficult to enumerate, 
but it depends upon the officers constantly to make investigations, 
and having once certainly ascertained that they do exist; then if the 
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offenses be light, let the women be dismissed and others called ; and 
if they be serious, let the offenders be sent to the magistrate for 
punishment. 

7. In the hall there must be five registers. The subscriptions of 
the good and faithful, irrespective of their being in money or other 
things, roust be entered in the subscription register. When found¬ 
lings are brought to the institution, the age of the said infants, their 
personal appearance, the date of their arrival and of their being put 
out to nurse, being arranged in order according to their number 
and tickets, shall be minutely recorded in the foundlings’ reception 
book. When a wet nurse applies to the institution, and on examina¬ 
tion is found to have milk, her name and surname, and place of her 
abode, shall be entered into the hired wet nurse register. When 
any children are adopted from the institution, they are to be entered 
into the adoption register. When any children are sick, having 
small-pox or other diseases, they are to be entered in the sick re¬ 
gister. These five registers must all be verified by the 1st and 2d 
clerks. 

8. The institution shall have four forms of tickets. For each sub¬ 
scriber there shall be drawn out a ticket in triplicate, one to be given 
for his own keeping, one to be keep in the institution, and the other 
to be kept in the superintendent’s office. There is also to be a 
ticket requesting the physician’s attendance, upon seeing which he 
will instantly come. There is also to be a ticket foi the apothecary, 
upon seeing which he will dispense the medicines required. The 
tickets for the adopted children shall be drawn out in duplicate; 
the one shall be the bond for the receiving of the child, which shall 
be laid by in the institution; and the other the agreement of transfer, 
which shall be given to the family adopting the child.—These shall 
be stamped with the official seal of the sub-prefect. 

9. Each child when sent to nurse shall have a ticket. On it 
shall be written the age and appearance of the said child, with the 
date of its being sent out; and the name, surname, and residence of 
the nurse. On the back of the ticket shall be written out the twelve 
months, divided into semi-monthly periods, so that when the woman 
brings the ticket to demand her wages, underneath each period 
shall be written the word paid. 

10. When a child has reached the age of three years, it is then 
able to eat and drink, to run and walk by itself. And if, as hitherto, 
it is unadopted by any one, the said child shall receive a ticket, and 
be again taken into the institution, where there shall be hired nurses 
to take charge thereof 
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11. When the children are put out to nurses, they ought of 
course to be clothed, according to the setfson, in suitable articles of 
apparel. And it is determined that in the 3d month shall be given 
out a calico jacket and single trousers in the 4th month a breast 
apron, and also grasscloth musquitoe curtains;—and in the6th month 
a padded jacket and petticoat, cap, stockings and a cotton blanket. 
The above clothes when given out shall all be stamped, and the time 
of their distribution entered in the register. The we tnurses must 
not secretly pawn the clothes. Every year, at the said months, they 
shall be changed; and when any of the children are adopted or die, 
the clothes shall immediately be returned. 

12. When a child has been cast away as a foundling, being 
thus cut off from the sympathies of a father or mother, and our 
institution having received and brought it up and eventually trans¬ 
ferred it by adoption to other hands, if any one should falsely claim 
to be the said child’s father or mother, presuming thus upon being 
able to take it away, this wicked and sharper-like conduct, and 
the bond which the adopting family received at the time of transfer 
shall immediately be laid before the sub-prefect, and the offender 
condemned and punished. 

13. Our institution only receives foundlings, therefore if any one 
should bring an own child, alledging that the mother is sick or dead, 
and begging that the child may be suckled, or should any be brought 
upwards of three years of age, who can walk and feed themselves, 
they shall not be received, but as in the foregoing case the magistrate’s 
prohibition shall be requested 

14. In the transfer of the children, it is only requisite with regard 
to the boys that they be legitimatized into some family; beyond 
this there is no farther need for anxiety.—But as regards the girls, 
there is great fear of their being bought as concubines, or bought 
and sold again with other similar abuses. The superintendent, 
therefore, if he be not well acquainted with the persons, ought pre¬ 
viously to make inquiries as to their conduct and employment, and 
he sure that they are not profligates or of low and mean habits, taking 
also security from relatives and neighbors, then the transfer may be 
made. This is of very great importance; be cautious, be cautious. 


The names of the officers. 

Yearly officers,.8 

Monthly officers,.18 

Officers for the examination of children and hiring of wet 

nurses,.3 
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Officers taking charge of the children's effects, - 2 

Officers in charge of the writing materials, - 3 

Apothecaries,. - 3 

Auditors,.2 

Treasurers,. 4 

Physicians, giving gratuitous advice, - 5 


The number of the children. 

The children who die before they are put on record should be 
enumerated in a separate column. Such children as are sick, when 
received into the institution, it is not advisable to put out to 
nurse; Istly, because the out-nurses are not willing to take charge 
of them; and 2ndly, because although they may have been sent out 
when sick, they are always brought back to the institution for relief. 
Therefore all sick children received shall first be perfectly cured and 
after wards sent out. Those which die, before they have been sent 
out to nurse, shall be arranged in a separate column, under the head 
of unregistered children who have died. 


List of numbers for the 19 th pear of Tdukwang. 


Old inmates - 

35 | Deceased 

. 

32 

New inmates - 

79 Returned to Sungkiang fu 

5 

New inmates received from 

Uuregistered deceased 

- 

33 

Sungkiang fu 

54 , At present in the institution 

23 

Transferred by adoption - 

751 



For the 20 th 

year of Tdukwang. 



Old inmates - 

23 | Deceased 

. 

21 

New inmates - - - 

70 Returned to Sungkidng fu 

9 

New inmates received from 

Unregistered deceased 

- 

37 

Sungkiang fu 

50 Present inmates 

- 

23 

Transferred by adoption - 

53 



For the 21$* 

year of Tdukwang. 



Old inmates - 

23 1 Deceased 

. 

30 

New inmates - 

114 Returned to Sungki&ng fu 

8 

New inmates received from 

Unregistered deceased 

- 

48 

Sungkiang fu 

34 Present inmates 

. 

35 

Transferred by adoption - 

50 



For the 2 2d year of Tdukwang [1842]. 



Old inmates - 

35 Unregistered deceased 

. 

33 

New inmates - 

91 Returned to Sungkiang 

fu 

1 

Deceased ... 

25 Present inmates 

. 

42 

Transferred by adoption - 

25 




List of utensils , clothes , fyc. % contributed by the 
following worthy individuals. 

Six padded dresses for wet nurses, with caps for all the children in 
the institution, ami .'1000 cash for children, by Sin Shayii. 
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A long yellow silk coat, three pairs of yellow curtains, one yellow 
cap, and three pairs of curtain-hooks for idols, by Y6u Yinyih. 
Four common lamps, with 8000 cash for children’s clothing, by Lf- 
Kiensin. 

3000 cash for children’s clothing, and 84,000 cash for 
reward money for the wet nurses, by Kiu Tsz’ yen. 
•10 for children’s clothing, by ■ - ■ 

8000 cash for children’s clothing, by - 

•40 for children clothing, by - 

6 cotton dresses for wetnurses, and 8400 cash for 
clothes by- 

•3 for children’s clothing, by - 

•4 for children’s clothing, by ■■ 

•6 for children’s clothing, by - 

6 cotton dresses for we tnurses, and 94 for children’s 
clothing, by- 

8400 cash for children’s clothing, by - 

8000 cash for children’s clothing, by - 

8000 cash for children’s clothing, by - 

The above contributions of cash and dollars, having all been ex¬ 
pended in the procuring of children’s clothing, have not been enter¬ 
ed into the general accounts of the institution. 

Contributions by the officers of the institution for rewards to the 
wet nurses, for food, and extra expenses during the following years. 
For the 19th year of T&ukw4ng, whole amount 92,400 cash 
For the 20th year „ „ 84,000 „ 

For the 21st year „ „ 92,400 „ 

For the 22d year „ „ 84,000 „ 

Inducements to acquire merit by subscriptions. 

We respectfully address-. The Sh&nghAi Foundling Hos¬ 

pital was first opened in the 49th year of Kanghf, 135 years ago. On 
examining the Foundlings’ register, for the number of the present 
inmates, we find that there are still remaining more than thirty-nine: 
can any say that this does not fully equal their expectations ? But of 
late the expenditure has muc|i exceeded the income. The individual 
who took the superintendence of the hospital was Ts&u Chunyung, 
but this year he died ; and his son and heir, petitioned the sub-prefect 
that the office of superintendent might be transferred to another, and 
has received the sub-prefect’s command to hand over the management 
of it to the Tungjin TAng (or Hall of United Benevolence). But there 
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are many explicit statements, on the sub-prefect’s records, from the 
Tungjin TAng of its inability to combine, with that institution, the 
care of the Foundling Hospital. 

During Tsau’s life all the responsibility devolved upon him, but 
now that he is dead, there are more than thirty children calling 
for nourishment, who cannot wait till the morrow. Now if we do not 
immediately take some measures, not only these thirty children will 
die between a morning and an evening, but the excellent institution, 
which has been carried on for more than a hundred years uninter¬ 
ruptedly, will eventually be put to an end, by that one expression 
of the Tungjin Tang’s managers, that they cannot take the mana¬ 
gement of it. The Tungjin Tang is an excellent institution; but 
cannot its managers take charge of this also? 

Now we have been compelled thus temporarily to take the mana¬ 
gement of the Foundling Hospital until some one shall be found who 
will come forward for our relief. The expenditure of the Tungjin 
Ting is settled; no change of circumstances can ever drive them 
hither and thither. All the benevolent and good people contribute 
regularly to the Tungjin TAng; if therefore we now come again to 
press them for subscriptions to the Foundling Hospital, thus call¬ 
ing them to contribute to two institutions, it would seem to be rather 
unreasonable; and for one person to make two subscriptions is 
moreover not an easy matter of late years. We have repeatedly 
made calls for contributions, and must thus have moved many tens 
of thousands of cash. But uow when circumstances again call to 
the business of soliciting, the difficulty in so doing is greater, and the 
supply more scanty than before. It is now settled that the officers of 
the Tungjin TAng, whose means are but small, put down their 
names at the head of the subscription list, in order to the meeting of 
the present exigency. Necessity is constant, but we can hardly 
expect that its supply (by subscription) will be equally so; it would 
therefore be well, by gaining the interest which time would give, to 
attain to an accumulation of property. Every man alike has the 
feeling of compassion, but when difficulty arises he withdraws, and 
when the matter is easily settled he runs forward. If therefore the 
amount of a subscription could be decreased, every one would be 
able to contribute a small sum, and we might solicit everywhere. 

It is now decided that one benevolence ticket shall be valued equal 
to 360 cash, and that these shall be collected according to the four 
seasons. The institution shall first distribute the benevolence tickets; 
then those who have the will to contribute shall be requested to write 
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their names on the tickets which have been distributed. One per¬ 
son tnay write on several tickets, or several individuals may join to 
gether for one ticket, or all the members of a household, both (he family 
and domestics may subscribe to a corresponding number of tickets, 
or may call and invite friends and relations to join in any number of 
tickets. Thus one ticket may extend to several tens, hundreds and 
thousands. Let these be distributed according to the ability and 
inclination of those called on to subscribe. After the lapse of a 
month the tickets shall be received again by the institution, aud 
changed for receipt tickets. According to the seasons, the tickets 
shall be taken and the money calted for, the period of three years 
completing the term. Those who have subscribed for several years, 
or only for one or two years, may suit their own convenience. This 
contribution is raised for the following reasons; lstly, in order to 
perpetuate our excellent establishment; 2dly, in order to the saving 
of the children who are already in thein stitution; and 3dly, that we 
may relieve the Tungjin Tang from a responsibility which they 
were not able to decline. 

If for the extension of kindness to our fellow creatures, and to 
those poor and destitute who have no father and mother, all the 
good and benevolent would dispense one cash, it would be suffi¬ 
cient for the maintenance of the Foundlings for one day. It will be 
well if no one considers a small good unmeritorious, nor a small 
subscription to be of no avail. Either you may induce others to 
subscribe, by the vernal breeze from your mouth, or you may nou¬ 
rish the blade of benevolence in the field of happiness, or cherish 
the already sprouting bud. Thus by taking advantage of opportu¬ 
nities as they present themselves, and using your endeavors to ac¬ 
complish your object, you may immeasurably benefit aud extend the 
institution, at which we shall exceedingly rejoice. 

Respectfully addressed by the committee of the institution. 

T&ukw&ng, 16th year, 11th month. 


The form of the benevolence ticket of the Foundling Hospital. 

Having received the sub-prefect’s order to take charge of the 
Foundling Hospital, we have agreed to raise a subscription, and 
now beg to request you (naming the person) dwelling at (place of 
residence) for a voluntary subscription of (number of tickets), the 
aggregate amount of which will be (amount in cash). T4ukw&ng 
(year and day of month). 

Each benevoleuce ticket is of the value of 360 cash, being one 
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cash per day, this one ticket is for one year. From one ticket it 
may extend to some tens, hundreds, and thousands; from one year 
to two, and from two to three, each according to inclination and 
ability. The institution having distributed the tickets, shall wait 
until a month be elapsed, and then receive the tickets again, pasting 
or hanging them against the walls, and entering them into the sub¬ 
scription register. 

Beginning from the 1st month of the 17th year, they shall be re¬ 
collected according to the season. Let every one act from benevo¬ 
lent feelings, let there be no compulsion. 


List of subscriptions. 


No of tickets. 



No ol tickets 

L>, commandant of the right 


1 individual of 


16 

camps .... 

24 

1 individual of 


14 

Lib, commandant of the mili¬ 


1 individual of 


12 

tary station in the city 

10 

60 individuals of 10 each 

600 

Chu, of the Tunpun Hall 

1000 

2 individuals of 8 

*• 

lb 

6 individuals each subscribing 


5 individuals of 6 

»• 

30 

IflU tickets .... 

600 

41 individuals of 5 

»» 

- 205 

I individual .... 

70 

18 individuals of 4 


72 

2 individuals of 50 each 

100 

40 individuals of 3 

n 

120 

8 individuals of 30 „ . 

240 

206 individuals of 2 

s* 

412 

5 individuals of 40 „ • 

200 

495 individuals of 1 

•1 

- 495 

2 individuals of 25 „ - 

50 



Tickets 4586 

15 individuals of 20 „ - 

300 





Each ticket being worth 360 cash, 1,650,960 cash. 


Tdukwdng , 19M pear. List of the good and faithful 


who joyfully 

Ciuh. 

The owners of merchant ves¬ 
sels .... 388,500 

The guild of cloth manufac¬ 
turers .... 252,006 

Subscriptions from Sin Tsa 36,000 

„ from Kiang Wan 21,600 


subscribed. 

Cssh. 

Subscriptions from Tsau Ho- 

king .... 12,960 

Subscriptions from Minfrtng 5,500 

„ from San IIin¬ 
tang .... 23,400 

Total 739,953 


Tdukwdng , 20 th year. 


Owners of merchant vessels 
('loth manufacturers -. 

Chu of the Tun Pun Hall * 


37,340 

170,319 

360,000 


Chh of the Shuyun gallery 
Mr. Kau Sihyung 

Total 


18,000 

1,080 

586,630 


Tdukwdng , 2Is/ year. 


The guild of cloth manufac¬ 
turers • 

Chu of the Tunpun Hall 
Mr. Chu of the Shuyun 
gallery - 

Mr. ('hang of the Tan Yuen 
gallery - 


Mr. Sen Tsinyung 

210,634 The Yueching bean war> 
360,000 l»ou,e 

Mr Chuh Meifuh 
18,000 Total 

3,600 


44,000 

2,160 

1,180 

609,574 
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T&ukwang , 22d year . 

Mr. Chti^of the Shfiyun The Yueching bean ware- 

gallery .... 18,000 house .... 1,160 

The Wantung shop - - 7,000 Mr. Chil Kweifuh - - 780 

Total 27,940 

The amount of the cloth manufacturers’ subscription was received 
too late for this list, and will be included in next year’s report. 

Rent on lands . 

In the 18th year the entire rental was 
Paid for land tax, in money - 

Paid do. in rice. 

Expenses of water carriage of the produce 
In the 19th year, rental received - 

Paid land tax in money. 

Paid do. in rice. 

Water carriage. 

In the 20th year, rental received - 

Paid land tax in money. 

Paid do. in rice. 

Water carriage. 

In the 21st year, rental received .... 

Paid land lax in money. 

Paid do. in rice. 

Water carriage. 

In the 22d year, first instalment of land lax 

Balance of the above 4 years. 

Interest received on various sums of money for the 

19th year of T£ukw&ng. 

Interest received on various sums of money for the 

20th year of TAukwAng. 

Interest received on various sums of money for the 

21st year of T&ukw&ng . 

Interest received on various sums of money for the 
22d year of T4ukw6ng - 

For the 19M year , 


Nurses’ wages and children s expenses. 

Monthly hire of outside wet nurses * 186,200 

Occasional hire of an extra nurse .... 8,061 

Rewards on the examination of the infunts - - 6,028 

Gratuity to a little blind girl.7,200 

For wages for wet nurses in the establishment • - 194,340 

Rewards for do. do. - - - 8,090 

Hire of an old female domestic. 24,330 

Paid for securities for the wet nurses - - - 29,587 

Passage money for the wet nurses to and from Sung- 

k.ang fti. 23,692 

Apothecaries bills—draughts, pills, powders and other 

medical ingredients.- 60,950 

Physicians’ fees ------- 16,605 

Children’s rue rakes, shaving, small pox, lamp oil, 

and medicines ..... 8,905 

Fire balls, and medicine firing ... - 1.1,362 

Ten mosquito curtains ..... 23,880 

Straw cradles, shoes, stockings, and straw mat'* 8,754 

■25 


83,319 cash. 
14,264 
39,888 
6,147 

136,710 cash. 
18,311 
68,176 
4,750 

138,225 cash. 
19,465 
69,926 
3,692 

109,365 cash. 
19,600 
64,640 
3,205 

9,734 cash. 
125,821 cask. 

467,400 

467,400 

462,600 

467,400 
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Expenses for preparing the children’s clothes, cotton 


blankets, cotton wool, cloth, and other materials - 49/224 

Expenses for burying the children’s coffins, hire, 

•and, straw coffins, and paper money ... 16,218 

Total 685,426 

Receipts for the 19M year . 

From officers of the institution fur supply of children's 

food and extra expenses. 92,400 

From the good and faithful for benevolence tickets - 1,650,960 
From the good and faithful in money ... 739,958 

Interest on loans to pawn brokers and private persons 467,400 

From rentage of houses. 95,847 

3,046,565 

Receipts on subscriptions for the 20th year, sum total 1,239,839 cash. 

For the 21st year.1,386,395 

For tke 22d year. 673,607 

Total amount of receipts for the above four years 6,346,406 cash. 

Sundries for the establishment for the 19 Ih year. 

Printing and sewing the registers, receipt tickets, 

pencils and ink.7,630 

For printing the Report for 18th year ... 99,583 

Tax for the foundation of the establishment in money 

and rice.20,213 

Tiffin on the 1st and 15th, for the friends who paid 

wages.3,100 

Recitation of prayers, and dressing out the shrine on 
occasion of the idol ’s birthday .... 38,785 

The feast and other arrangements are not mentioned 
here as they were defrayed by the superintendent. 

Incense candles, and paper money used in sacrificing 
on the three annual festivals .... 12,308 

For the daily expenditure of tea, tobacco, oil, candles, 

coal, and charcoal. 39,394 

Salaries of auditors.121,800 

Domestics and cooktt.29,184 

Fifty-eight peculs of rice.205,429 

Daily supply of food ...... 136,642 

Firewood. 64,491 

Extras.17,748 

Repairing walls of Institutions and outhouses - 78,518 

Forty bundles of paper ------ 14,230 

Varnishing and materials ----- 14,374 

Removing broken tiles and rubbish from the institution 18,400 
Whole year’s pencil expenses .... 4,080 

Years expenses for the constable and other official 

expenses. 2,500 

Food and wages of the collectors of the tickets and 

subscriptions.10,254 

Loss of all kinds on tickets and money - - * 15,020 

Total 1)53,586 

EipevHture for the 19/A year. 

For nurses’ wages and children’s food - • - 685,426 

Miscellaneous expenses (as above) .... 953,586 

Total 1,639,012 
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Toleration of Christianity . 


In the same year sent as contribution to Sungkiung 
Expenditure for the 20th year 
Expenditure for the 21st year - 
Expenditure for the 22d year 
Expenditure for above 4 years * 

Jflth year in hand. 

New receipts. 

Grand total of expenses - 
Contributions to Sungkiting 
Balance from above - 
Interest on subscriptions loaned out 
Interest on wares from pawn-broker’s shops 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 


fa 300,000 cash. 
1,533,809 
1, 600,378 
1,031,548 cash. 
6,410,807 cash. 
1,005,058 
6,346,406 
6,410/507 
300,000 
040,057 
2,850,000 
1.520,000 


Balance now in hand 


5,010,657 


We are indebted to friends at Sh5ngh3i for the foregoing Report, 
of which we leave our readers to form their own opinions, having 
no space lefl for comments. Similar institutions exist in all the prin¬ 
cipal towns of the empire. 


Art. V. Toleration oj Christianity , intimated by the emperor 
Tankwong, December 28/A, 1844, in a reply given to a me - 
morial from the imperial commissioner Kiying. 

Aftf.r so long delay we are able to place before our readers the em¬ 
peror’s edict, for the toleration of Christianity, kindly forwarded to 
us by a correspondent at Shingh'ii. The history of this document 
we have been able to trace so far as to leave no doubt, in our own 
minds, of its being authentic. Certain officers, both at Shanghai 
and Canton, have denied the authenticity of what purports to be the 
emperor’s reply; but others, who have the means of knowing the 
truth, declare to the contrary. In the summer of last year w r e had 
the pleasure of presenting to Kiying a copy of the New Testament 
in Manehu,—the same in Chinese with many other books on Chris¬ 
tianity, he had previously received and perused, and had evidently 
made up his mind regarding the truth and excellence of this “ new 
religion.” Aware of what was doing to extend Christianity, he is 
said to have brought forward a proposition more than a year ago for 
its toleration. But the honor of securing this, by a direct request, 
was reserved for the French embassador. We here introduce the 
original with a translation. 
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Kiyino, imperial commissioner, minister of state, and governor-ge- 
neral of Kwangtung and KwSngsi, respectfully addresses the throne 
by memorial. 

On examination it appears, that the religion of the Lord of hea¬ 
ven is that professed by all the nations of the west; that its main 
object is to encourage the good and suppress the wicked; that, since 
its introduction to China during the Ming dynasty, it has never been 
interdicted; that subsequently, when Chinese, practicing this reli¬ 
gion, often made it a covert for wickedness, even to the seducing of 
wives and daughters, and to the deceiftul extraction of the pupils 
from the eyes of the sick,* government made investigation and inflict¬ 
ed punishment, as is on record; and that, in the reign of Kinking, 
special clauses were first laid down for the punishment of the guilty. 
The prohibition therefore was directed against evil-doing under the 
covert of religion, and not against the religion professed by western 
foreign nations. 

Now the request of the French embassador, Lagrene, that those 
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Chinese who, doing well, practice this religion, be exempt from 
criminality, seems feasible. It is right therefore to make request, 
and earnestly to crave celestial favor, to grant that, henceforth, all 
natives and foreigners without distinction, who learn and practice 
the religion of the Lord of heaven, and do not excite trouble by 
improper conduct, be exempted from criminality. If there be any 
who seduce wives .and daughters, or deceitfully take the pupils from 
the eyes of the sick, walking in their former paths, or are otherwise 
guilty of criminal acts, let them be dealt with according to the old 
laws. As to those of the French and other foreign nations, who 
practice the religion, let them only be permitted to build churches 
at the five ports opened for commercial intercourse. They must 
not presume to enter the country to propagate religion. Should any 
act in opposition, turn their backs upon the treaties, and rashly 
overstep the boundaries, the local officers will at once seize and 
deliver them to their respective consuls for restraint and correction. 
Capital punishment is not to be rashly inflicted, in order that the 
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exercise of gentleness may he displayed. Thus perndventnre the 
good and the profligate will not he blended, while the equity of 
mild laws will be exhibited. 

This request, that well-doers practicing the religion may be ex¬ 
empt from criminality, he (the commissioner), in accordance with 
reason and his bounden duty, respectfully lays before the throne, 
earnestly praying the august emperor graciously to grant that it may 
be carried into effect. A respectful memorial. 

Taukwang, 24th year, 11th month, 19th day, (Dec. 28(h 1844) 
was received the vermilion reply, ‘Let it be according to the 
counsel (of Kiying).’ This is from the emperor. 

* This is thus explained by a Chinese, “ It is a custom with the priests who 
loach the religion, when a man is about, to die, to take a handful of cotton, 
having concealed within it a sharp needle, and then, while rubhimjr the indi¬ 
vidual s eyes with the cotton, to introduce tin* needle into the eye and punrturo 
the pupil with it; the humors of the pupil saturate the cotton and are after¬ 
wards used as a medicine.” This foolish idea has its origin in the extreme 
unction administered by Catholic priests to the dying 
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A copy of the foregoing, in Chinese, readied the city of Suchnu, 
on the 1st of February last, and soon after appeard a proclamation 
among the Roman Catholics at Sh<kngh&i,of which the following is 
a translation. 

M A special order from Lohing sz’ (count de Bessi) bishop of Shantung and 
Kiangnan, commanding all his spiritual children, and communicating for 
their information, that whilst he, the bishop, was at Suchau, preparing for 
his journey northwards, he suddenly fell in with the memorial of the go¬ 
vernor-general of Canton, for which he returns thanks to Divine goodness, 
and feels penetrated with delight The holy religion is most correct and 
true, and its professors certainly ought respectfully to maintain and deli- 
gently to learn it Having seen the memorial, he, the bishop, immediately 
prosecuted his journey to Shantung; and about the third or fourth month 
intends to return southward, so that he could not personally issue his injunc¬ 
tions to his followers; but he sends this written order to all his spiritual 
children, that they will offer up especial prayers on his behalf, in order that 
his journey may be prosperous. He also hopes that his adherents will set 
a good example and exert themselves in the practice of virtue and the sup¬ 
pression of vice, so that, as the memorial states, they may exhort each other 
to goodness and discourage all immoralities,—thus preserving thoinselves 
good and virtuous, without insulting the adherents of other religions, whilst 
they follow out the instructions and exhortations they have received. Let 
them also pray that the holy religion may be greatly promoted, remembering 
that the kind consideration of the emperor towards our holy religion springs 
entirely from the favor of the Iiord of heaven. After the reception of this 
order, let thanks be offered up to God for his mercies in the churches, for 
three Lord’s days in succession. While the faithful rejoice in this extraor¬ 
dinary favor, let Ave Marias also be recited to display grateful feelings.” 


Art. VI. Journal of Occurrences : Peking Gazettes , the emperor 
engaged in religious tear ship; the northern ports; Ningpo; 
conveyance of teas; Hongkong; proceedings of the Midical 
Missionary Society; Protestant missions. 

Peking Gazettes to the 17th of February have come to hand. Thus 
we are ten weeks without dates from the capital. In extraordinary 
cases, dispatches come to Canton in fourteen days. Perhaps no 
country in the world is better fitted for railroads than China, and we 
hope it may soon have them, with other facilities for intercommuni¬ 
cation. Financial matters, repairs of cities, temples, canals, ships 
of war, 6i c., are the leading topics in the gazettes before us. The 
whole empire is, apparently, enjoying its usual share of tranquility. 

On the 1st of January, his innjesty, on account of the unusually 
small quantity of snow that had fallen in Peking, went in person to 
the temples, where he had previously ordered altars to be erected and 
prayers to be made, and where he himself took part in the religious 
worship. The priests, assisting on the occasion, were those of the 
Tail sect, the rationalists of China. 

From the northern ports favorable accounts continue to be received, 
and all the success realized that the most sanguine anticipated. 
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Ningpo , according to the expressed opinions of residents there, 
has a delightful climate, and its winter weather is not surpassed by 
that even of Italy. We are glad to hear these favorable reports; 
they give a better character to the climate than we had hitherto en¬ 
tertained. The city is of easy access by the river, and “ the people 
are civil aud obliging.” Its capabilities, in a commercial point of 
view, “ have not yet been sufficiently tested ; nor can they be, until 
after the evacuation of Chusan by the British.” 

From the China Mail , March 20th, we copy the following notice 
regarding the transportation of teas. 

The Peking Gazette of the 5th December contains an edict respecting the 
conveyance of teas from the Bohea Hills to ChApa, Ningpo and Sh&nghii, 
from which the following extracts are taken : 

The tea-storehouse keepers at Sh4ngh4i presented a petition, stating, that 
the magistrates of Yush4n in KiAngsi instructed the coolies that merchants 
about to convey teas to ShAngh&i, Ningpo, and Chripd should be ordered 
back, because teas were to be sold at Canton as heretofore, and should not be 
permitted to cross the mountains on the way to the above places; and further, 
since there was a demand amongst the English for new teas, they were con¬ 
stantly ^frequenting these shores. This paper having been transmitted 
through the inspector of Sungkirtng, Suchau, and Tdisidng, he dispatched an 
officer to investigate the affair in person. 

The lieutenant-governor of Kidngsi was greatly surprised when he heard 
of this circumstance, because the governor-general of Fukien and Chehkidng 
had expressly agreed to transport the teas of Fukien province to Shanghai 
and Ningpo, as two of the five ports which had been opened to the English 
trade ; and notwithstanding this, the magistrate had issued a proclamation 
against it. 

On mature inquiry it was ascertained, that Ho Chunch^ng, a Canton mer¬ 
chant, after having procured one thousand catties of tea for that maket, had 
been prevailed upon by some of the coolies to alter his intention and proceed 
to Shdnghdi. As this would have created confusion in the accounts, respecting 
the exportation, the magistrate enjoined that these teas should proceed to Can¬ 
ton, and the order had reference solely to this supply, and not to other tran¬ 
sactions. It also came out, that about eight thousand peculs of tea had been 
dispatched to Shanghai, without any hindrance in Yuhshdn district. Since 
however, the local officers had not been explicit in their public statement, 
they were to be handed over for trial to the Board of Punishment, and this 
had been sanctioned by an imperial rescript. 

Improvements in Hongkong—especially in the construction of 
roads and buildings—arc going on with greater spirit than ever, the 
population keeping pace with the increase of work. A plan has 
been adopted for securing a supply of ice. Health is generally good. 

The proceedings of the Medical Missionary Society are attracting 
some attention; and while we purposely omit comments on these, 
we have great pleasure in being able to state that, the labors of all 
the medical officers continue with unabated success. 

Early in the month, the Rev. Messrs. Shuck and Devan, with 
their families, removed from Hongkong to Canton. About the mid¬ 
dle of the month the Rev. A. P. Happer opened a mission school in 
Macao, with thirty pupils. On the 24th, the right Rev. bishop W. 
J. Boone and lady, the Rev. II. W. Woods and lady, the Rev. R. 
Graham and lady, with the Misses E. J. Gillett, E. G. Jones, and M. 
J. Morse, missionaries from the Episcopal Church, U. S. A., arrived 
at Hongkong, on their way to Amoy. 
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Art. I. The Syrian Monument , commemorating the progress of 
Ckritianily in China , erected in the year of the Christian era 
seven hundred and eighteen , at Stngdn fit . 

Frequent mention has been made in our pages of this celebrated 
monument, discovered by some Chinese workman, a. d. 1625, in or 
near the city of Sing4n, the metropolis of the province of Shensi, and 
once the capital of the empire. The city is situated on the river Wei, 
lat. 34° 16' N. The monument was found covered with rubbish, and 
was immediately reported to the magistrate, who visited it, and caused 
it to be removed to a pagoda or temple, where it was examined by both 
natives and foreigners, Christians and pagans. Semmedo and other 
Roman Catholic priests visited it, and carefully examined the in¬ 
scription upon it. They have described it as a slab of marble, about 
ten feet long, and five feet broad. On one side of it is the Chinese 
inscription, in twenty-eight lines, twenty-six characters in each line, 
besides a heading over the top in nine characters, and another on 
the right side comprised in seventeen characters. Of this Chinese 
inscription we give three translations,—Kircber’s in Latin, Dalqui^’s 
in French, and one in English, for which we are responsible. We 
add also the Chinese as given by Kircher, in his China lllustrata, 
published at Amsterdam. These translations and the Chinese will 
each occupy a separate column. The Chinese is not divided into 
paragraphs, and the Latin and French translators have simply made 
a paragraph of each line of the Chinese, as it was found on the mo¬ 
nument. In the English we have attempted a division into paragraphs 
according to the sense; the figures refer to corresponding ones at 
the end, where a few explanatory notes will be found. The 17 cha¬ 
racters, on the side of the inscription, we have placed at the top. 

VOL. xiv. no. v. 26 
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202 The Syrian 

A TABLET (COMMEMORATING) THE 
DIFFUSION OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
RELIGION OF TA-TS1N IN CHINA. 1 


A stone tablet commemorating 
the diffusion of the illustrious 
religion in China , with a preface, 
written by King Tsing , a priest 
from the Church in Judea} 

Now verily, the unchangeably 
true and recondite, the eternal 
cause of causes, the far-seeing 
and purely spiritual, the never 
ending and incomprehensible 
Being, who grasping the poles 
created the universe, and beiug 
more excellent than the holy 
ones, 8 is the supremely honorable. 
This is our mysterious Trinity, 4 
the true eternal Lord Jehovah! 5 
He, determining, in the form of 
the cross, 6 to establish the four 
quarters of the earth, moved the 
primeval Spirit, 7 and produced 
all things visible and invisible. 8 
The dark expanse was changed, 
and heaven and earth were un¬ 
folded. The sun and moon revolv¬ 
ed, and day and night began. 

As an architect, having finished 
the universe,* he created the first 
man ; endowed him with goodness 
and benignity; and commanded 
him to rule the world. 10 His orig- 
nal nature was entirely pure and 
unsullied ; and his simple and un¬ 
corrupted heart, was wholly free 
from inordinate desires. But at 
length Satan, by exercising dissi¬ 
mulation, and by throwing a gild¬ 
ed covering over that pure and 
uncorrupted nature, took away 
equity and greatness from the 
center of good, and insinuated 
evil and darkness in their stead. 11 
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The Syrian Monument. 


DE MAGNA CYN(jUDjEA VIDELICET) 
CLARISSIMA LEOIB PROMULGATE 
IN C1UMKUB (ID E8T, BINARUM IM- 
PERIO) MONUNENTUM. 

darissinus legis promulgatet in 
Sina Lapis sEterna laudis Sp 
prologus. Tacyn (id est , Judaa) 
Ecclesia Sacerdos , Kimcym, re • 
tulit. 

Principium fuit semper idem, 
verum, quietum, primorum pri- 
mum, & sine origine, necessario 
idem, intelligens & spirituale, 
postremorum postremum & excel- 
Jentissimum existens, ordinavit 
caelorum polos, & fecit ex nihilo 
excellentissimfe; perfect! omnium 
Sanctorum, pro origine adorant, 
quern ille solus person arum trium 
nnica perfectissimasubstantia non 
habens principium, veritas Domi- 
nus holooy statu it crucem per pa- 
cificare quatuor partes mundi, 
commovit originis spiritum dt pro- 
duxit. Duas mutationum causas 
(Sinicfe dicuntur ym & yam , 
hoc est, materia & forma) obscu- 
rum vacuum mutavit, & caelum, 
terr&m aperuit, solem, lunam cir- 
cumvolvit, d& diem noctem fecit, 
artifex operatus universas res. 
idem erigere voluit hominem, or- 
nato donavit amabilissimam paci¬ 
fies unionis subordinationem (id 
est, justitiam originalem) praeci- 
piebat quielem fluctibus maris, In¬ 
tegra originis natura vacua humi- 
lisque & non plena superbaque, 
sequi appetituum fluctuationem 
corde, de se, neque levissimfc de- 
siderabat, promanavit k Sotan (id 
est, Oiabolo) extensus dolus, clam 
ornavit naturam puram 61 simpli- 
cem otiosa pace magnificam in 
illius permanentiae medio odium 
occultavit simul per laudem mali- 


LE MONUMENT DE LA TEES ILLUSTRE 
LOT FROMULGUEE DANS CIUMKUE 
(c’EST A DIRE DANS l’eMPIRE DBS 
CHINOIS, DESCOUVE RT DANS LA GRAN¬ 
DE CHINE SCAVOIR LA JUDEE. 

La pierrt digru (Tune etemeUe 
louangt, Sf le protore dela trie Ulustre 
Lay promxdgxUt dans la Chine, fait 
par Kim cym Prtstrt de P Eg Use de 
Tacyn (dest d dirt de Jud4e.) 

Le principe a est6 tousjours lemes- 
me, veritable, paisible, le premier de 
tons autres, Si sans origine. II a 
estfc encore necessairement ce qu'il 
est, intelligent, spirituel, le plus 
noble, & le plus parfait de tous; il a 
regte les Cieux, et a fait de tr£s bel¬ 
les choses du Neant; les plus p»r- 
faits de tous les Saincts adorent celuy 
qui n’a point de principe, Si lequel 
est&nt unique en sa tr6s parfaite 
substance, a trois personnes divines 
qui participent sa divine essence. Le 
Seigneur Holooy qui est la verite, a 
resolu de pacifier les qu&tre parties 
du monde par sa croix; il a excite 
l’esprit d’origine, Si a produit 4 
mesme temps. Il a proauit deux 
causes des changements (les Chinois 
les appellent Ym Si Yam, c*est A dire 
la matiere Si la forme) il a change 
le vuide obscur, Si a manifest^ Si 
descouvert le Ciel Si la Terre. 11 
a fait le Soleil, Si la lune qui par leur 
mouvement font la nuit Si le jour. 
Le mesme ouvrier qui a fait toutes 
choses a voulu eslever Phornme; 
aussi l’a-t’il orn£ de la tr6s symable 
subordination d’une union pacifique 
(e’est A dire, de justice originelie). 
Il commendoit le repos aux flots de 
la mer dans le temps de son origine. 
Sa nature estoit vuide Si humble, 
sans estre pleine ny superbe de soy ; 
son coeiir n’estoit point port£ A suivre 
les mouvemens des op])etits Si ny 
songeoit meme pas ; e'est de Sotan 
(c.’est a dire du Demon) par tine ex¬ 
tension de sa malice) quo ce malheur 
luy est arrive; Dieu orna secrete- 
ment la nature ptifre Si simple d’une 
paix profunde & magnifique en il 
cache interioureinent sn haine par la 
lomnsre de sa malice, a la favour 
de sou obstination Si de son opina- 
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Hence arose a multiplicity of 
sects, 19 following each other in 
close succession, striving to weave 
their legal nets: some substituted 
the creature for the Creator: some 
considered being as nothing, sink* 
ing all things in oblivion: and some, 
in order to gain felicity, made 
prayers and offered sacrifices. 
Others deceived mankind with a 
show of goodness. With wisdom 
and solicitude they labored hard; 
and their anxieties and cares were 
unceasing. They were bewildered 
and obtained nothing. Heated and 
scorched, they writhed in anguish. 
They accumulated darkness, and 
lost their way; and, being mis¬ 
guided, they were irrecoverably 
lost. 

Thereupon our Trinity 18 set 
apart the illustrious and adorable 
Messiah; 14 who, laying aside his 
true dignity, came into the world 
as man. Angels 15 proclaimed the 
joyful tidings. A virgin gave 
birth to the holy child in Judea. 
A bright star proclaimed the 
happy event. Persians, 18 seeing its 
brightness, came with presents. 
He fulfilled the ancient laws, 
given by the twenty-four holy 
ones. 17 He ruled families and na¬ 
tions with great virtue. He in¬ 
stituted the new doctrine of the 
Trinity, pure, spiritual, and inex¬ 
plicable. 18 Like a potter he formed 
good usages by the true faith. He 
established the measure of the 
eight boundaries. 18 He purged 
away the dross, and perfected the 
truth. He opened the gate of 
the three constant virtues, 20 re¬ 
vealing life and destroying death. 
He suspened the bright sun, to 
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tie ad intra, istud causavit ter 
centum sexies decern quinque 
sectas, humeri hominum seque- 
bantur ordinem vestigiorum con- 
tendentes texere regularum retia, 
aliqui monstrabant res dreatas 
pro credendo principio, aliqui 
vacuum habebant pro origine 
duarum causarum, aliqui pr©- 
stabant sacrificium ad accersen- 
dam fortunam, aliqui conquire- 
bant falsa bona ut deciperent 
homines, prudentie cogitationum 
inventiones dolose, amoris passi- 
one, gaudentes laborabant sic 
absque eo, quod possent consequi, 
torrebantur arctissimfe revoluti- 
que cremabantur; aggregantes te- 
nebras sine via; 4 multo tempore 
deperdentes exoellentem beatitu- 
dinem; in hoc tempore persona- 
rum trium una communicavit 
seipsam clarissimo venerabilis- 
simoque Mi Xio; operiendo abs- 
condendoque veram raajestatem; 
simul homo prodiit in seculum ; 
Spiritus de ccelis, significavit leti- 
tiam, virgo foe min a peperit San¬ 
ctum in Tacyn (hoc est, Judea) 
clarissima constellatio annuntia- 
vit felicitatem ; Po su (Reges ex 
ilia terra Orientali) viderunt cla- 
ritatem, 6 i venerunt offerre mu- 
nera subjectionis completa his 
decern quatuor saqctarum. Est 
prophetiarum antiqua Lex; gu- 
bernavit familias, regna (id est, 
omnes) cum magna doctrina, lo- 
cutus trine unitatis puram, spiri- 
tualem sine verborum strepitu, 
novam Legem; perfecit bonos 
mores cum directa fide; ordina- 
vit octo finium 6 i beatitudinum 
loca & gradus; Locum igneum 
Pargandi pulveris, perficiende in- 
tegritati, aperuit trium virtuium 
scholam; reseravit vitam, extin- 


tret^; c’est pourquoy ll a esty la 
cause de trois cent soixante quinze 
secies. Lea hommes suivoient l’ordre 
des Vestiges, s’effonjant de tiltre des 
filets de raison. Quelques uns mon- 
troient que les choees cremes devoient 
passer pour estre leur propre princi- 
pe; quelques autres diqoient que ies 
deux causes prenoient leur Origine 
duNeant Les uns offroient des sacri¬ 
fices A la fortune pour se la rendre 
favorable; les autres recherchoient 
les Mens trompeurs, afin de tromper 
les hommes ; les uns se tourmentoi- 
ent par les frauduleuses inventions 
de la prudence de leurs pens£es; & 
les autres estoient consommes par 
les ardeurs de l’amour, et ainsy ils 
se vcyoient esgallement travail 16s. 
Outre ce qu’ils pouvoient obtenir; 
c’est qu’ils estoient tr6s estroitement 
ltes aux flammes, routes sur un feu qui 
les consommoit, accumulant tenebres 
sur tenebres; perdant despuis un 
long temps l’excellente beatitude. 
Dans ce temps une des trois person- 
nes s’est communiou^e au tr£s illus- 
tre & au tr6s venerable Mi Xio; cou- 
vrant Si cachant sa veritable Majesty; 
il s’est fait homme dans le monde; 
l’Esprit cceleste a marqu6 la joye; une 
femme Vierge a enfant^ le Sainct en 
Tacyn (e’est h dire en Jud4e. Une 
tres claire estoille a annonce la feli¬ 
city. Po su (ce sont les Roix de cet- 
te terre Orientale) ont veu la clart£, 
Si sont Venus offrir leurs presents, 
plains de respect Si de soubsmission. 
Vingct quatre Sainctes (je croy que 
ce sont les Sainctes Provinces de ces 
monarques) l’ancienne Loy comprent 
les Prophetes; il a gou verite les famil¬ 
ies, Si les Royaumes (c’est 4 dire tous 
le monde) avec une grande doctrine; 
il a annonc4 sans efophase ny bruit de 
parollcs une pure, Spirituelle, Si nou- 
velle loy de l’unity trine. Il a perfec- 
tionny les bonnes m®urs avec une 
Foy droite, Si parfaite. Il a ordomte 
les huict fins, Si les Cieux, Si les deg- 
r4s des Beatitudes. Comme aussi il 
a determiny un lieu de feu pour pur- 
ger la poudre Si redonner la demiere 
perfection; il a ouvert l’eschole des 
trois vertus, il a fait revivre la vie, en 
destruisant la mort. 11 a esty eslevy 
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break open the abodes of dark* 
ness, and thereby the wiles of 
the devil were frustrated. “ He 
put in motion the ship of mercy, 
to ascend to the mansions of 
light, and thereby succor was 
brought to confined spirits. 

His mighty work thus finished, 
at mid-day he ascended to his 
true estate. Twenty-seven books 
remained.** He set forth original 
conversion, for the soul's deli¬ 
verance; and he instituted the 
baptism of water and of the spirit, 
to wash away the vanity of life and 
to cleanse and purify (the heart). 

Taking the cross as a sign, * 
(his deciples **) unite together 
the people of all regions without 
distinction. They beat the wood,** 
sounding out the voice of benevol¬ 
ence and mercy. In evangelizing 
the east, they take the way of life 
and glory. They preserve their 
beard for outward effect. They 
shave the crown of the head, to 
indicate the absence of passion. 
They keep no slaves, but place 
upon an equality the high and 
low. They do not hoard goods 
and riches, but bestow them on 
the destitute. They practice ab¬ 
stinence in order to increase 
their knowledge. They watch, 9 * in 
order to maintain quiet and cir¬ 
cumspection. Seven times a day 
they offer praises to the great 
advantage of both the living and 
the dead. Once in seven days** 
they have divine service, in order 
to cleanse their hearts, and to 
regain their purity. 

The true and constant doctrine 
is mysterious, and difficult to be 
characterized. 88 Anxious to make 
it clear and manifest, we can only 
name it the ILLUSTRIOUS IN¬ 
STRUCTION. 29 Now without 
holy ones, religion 30 cannot be 
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xit mortem; appensus claro die, 
ut destrueret inferni tenebrosi 
civitates, & regionem; diaboli 
dolos cum hoc totaliter destruxit, 
directo. Pietatis navigio, ut su- 
birent illustrissimas mansiones, 
animabuB spiritual! bus in illo tem¬ 
pore cum jam succurrisset; po¬ 
tential negotia hie consummasset; 
seipso elevatus medio die ascendit 
iu cesium; Scripturarum reman- 
serunt bis decern septem tomi; 
aperta eat originalis conversio, ut 
possent homines rationales ingre- 
di; Lex lavacri aqu® spiritfk ab- 
luendo superficiem exornat, & 
puriticando, spiritum iuterius de- 
albat; signaculo Crucis dis- 
persi in quatuor partes Mundi, ad 
congregandos pacificandos sine 
labore pulsant ligna, timoris, pie¬ 
tatis, gratitudinisque voces per- 
sonando. Orientem sacrificando, 
respiciunt vit® glorios® iter, nu- 
triunt barbas, quia habent extra 
conversari cum aliis; circumra- 
dunt summitatem verticis capitis, 
quia carent ad intra affectibus 
passionum; non fovent satellitia 
servorum, squales nobilibus ig- 
nobilibus cum hominibus; non 
coacervant diviiias, etiain paupe- 
ribus erogant, cum nobis; jeju- 
nant, ut subjiciant intellects sci- 
entiam, & perficiant, vel ut quie- 
tent timoris passiones propter 
fortitudinem; septem vicibus of- 
ferunt laudis orationes magno ad- 
jutorio vivorum & morluorum, 
septem dierum primo. Sacrifi- 
cant, purificant cord a, aversiones 
peccatorum absolvendo; vera vir- 
tutum Lex excellit & difficillim^ 
nominari potest; operibus actio- 
nibusque illuminat tenebras urn- 
brasque, cogimur vocare ill am 
claram Legem; sola Lex sine Im- 
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en Croix en olein jour; a fin de destr- 
uire les Vines de l’enfer tenebreux 
& toutte sa region; e’est par ce 
moyen qu’il a eutierement destruit 
les tromperies du Demon. A pres 

qu’il eust consomm^ tous ces ouvrages 
par sa puissance, qu’il eust donne 
le seconrs aux araes Spirituelles, 
& qu’il leur eust procure par un 
effet de compassion & de piet£ de 
tres illustrea demeures; il s’esleva de 
sey mesme au temps du Midy & 
moots au Ciel; il a laiss£ trente quatre 
Livres dm escritures; la conversion 
originelle a est£ ouverte; afin que 
leg homme8 raisonables peussent y 
entrer; La Loy du baptesme, de leau, 
& de l’esprit lavant la superficie orne 
l’interieur, & purifiant, lave l’esprit 
& I’ame interieurement Par lo mo¬ 
yen du signe da la Croix qui s’estant 
dans les quatre parties du monde, les 
peuples sons assembles, & pacifies 
par son bois sans aveune peine, fai- 
sant entendre des voix de crainte, de 
pieti, & de reconnoissance A toutes 
les Nations. Lore qu’ils sacrifient; 
ils toument la face vere l’Orient; qui 
est le chemin de la vie bienheureuse, 
ils laissent croistre leur barbe; parce 
qu’ils doivent couverees avec les au- 
tres; Ils resent le somment de la 
teste; parce qu’ils ne sont point sub¬ 
jects aux mouvements de leure pas¬ 
sions ; Ils ne se soucient point d’avoir 
de serviteura. Ils sont semblabes 
aux nobles & aux Roturiers; Us 
mesprisent les richesses & les don- 
nent aux pauvres avec nous; ils 
jeunent; afin de soubsmettre la sci¬ 
ence i l’esprit & de se rendre par- 
faicts, ou pour n’avoir plus aucune 
passion de crainte & raison de la 
force; Ils presentent les oraisons 
de louange sept Fois le jour pour 
secourin les vivants A. lea morts, 
& e’estoit le premier jour de la 
Sepm&ine. Ils sacrifient, & puri- 
fient leure creure remetant les esgare- 
mens des pecheure. La veritable 
Loy des vertus est excellente db ne 
petit pas estre nominee que tres dif- 
ficillement: Elle illumine les ombres 
A les tenebres par les actions, db 
les ceuvrea; nous sommes obliges de 
l’appeller claire Loy; la seule Loy ne 
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propagated ; nor without religion 
can holy ones become great. But 
when the two are united the 
whole world will be civilized and 
enlightened. 

In the reign of the civil empe¬ 
ror T&itsung, 31 the illustrious and 
holy founder [of the T£ng dynas¬ 
ty], there was in Judea a man of 
superior virtue, called Olopun, 
who guided by the azure clouds, 
bearing the True Scriptures,” 
and observing the laws of the 
winds, made his way through 
dangers and difficulties. In the 
year 736 a. d., he arrived at 
Ch&ngngSn. 33 The emperor in¬ 
structed his minister, duke T£ng 
Hiuenling, to take the imperial 
ceptre and go out to the western 
suburbs, receive the guest, and 
conduct him into the palace. 
The scriptures were translated in 
the library of the palace. 84 The 
emperor, in his private apart¬ 
ments, made inquiry regarding 
the religion; and fully satisfied 
that it was correct and true, he 
gave special commands for its 
promulgation. 

The document, bearing date, 
Chingkwan, 13th year, 7th month 
(August, 639 a. d.) runs thus: 

“ Religion is without an invar 
riable name. Saints are without 
any permanent body. In what¬ 
ever region they are , they give 
instruction , and privately succor 
the living multitudes. Olopun , a 
man of great virtue , belonging to 
the kingdom of Judea , bringing 
the scriptures and images from 
afar , has come and presented them 
at our capital. On examining the 
meaning of his instruction , it is 
found to be purc t mysterious , and 
separate from the world. On 
observing its origin , it is seen to 
have been instituted as that which 
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peratoribus non magnific&tur, I ro¬ 
per atores sine Lege non ingran- 
descunt; Legem Imperatores 
edictia dilatando Munduro exor- 
nant claritate; Tay fun uen Ira- 
peratoris clarissimi Sinarum 
Regni, temporibus ad illustris- 
simum sapientissiraum lmperato- 
rero venit homo de Tacyn (id est, 
Judes) regno, habens supreroaro 
virtutero, nuncupatus Lo-puen , 
directus k ceruleis nubibus & 
deferens ver© doctrine scripturas, 
conteroplando ventorum regulam 
ad decurrenda laborum pericula; 
Chenquon Kien su (est nomen Si- 
nici anni cadentis in Christi an¬ 
num 636.) pervenit in aularo Iro- 
perator, precepit Colao Vasallo, 
Fean cum yuen lim (est nomen 
Colai) mittere regios scipiones 
(isti sunt rubri, & cum Imperator 
aliquid mandat, semper deferun- 
tur) ad Occidents suburbans 
hospiti obviam recipiendo, ingre- 
dientem intra palatium fecit trans- 
fern doctrine Legis libros, in 
palatio inquisivit de Lege deligen- 
tissiro^, in penetralibus profun- 
dissime doctrine, recteque veri- 
tatis, de proposito m and a v it ill am 
promulgari dilatarique; Chen 
quon (anni sic dicti) decimus erat 
secundus annus (hoc est, Christi 
639) Autumni Septima Luna 
edictum Regis positum inquit Lex 
non habet ordinarium nomen, 
sancti non habent semper eundem 
locum, decurrunt Mundum propo- 
nendo Legem, creberrimfe succur- 
rentes multitudini populorum Ta¬ 
cyn (Judee) Regni magne vir¬ 
tues, Lo puen de longfc portans 
Legis scripturas imaginesque, 
venit illas offerre in supremam 
Regiam, inquirendo sigillatim 
iilius Legis intentum reconditum, 
excellens sine superficie; vidimus 
sue originis radicalis principium, 
k morlalium creatione statutam 
necessitatem, verborum sine su- 

2? 


peat pas estre magnif&e sans les 
Empereurs, nv les Empereurs devenir 
grands sans la Loy: Ils rendent le 
monde illustre en fa faisant recevoir 
d’un chase un, & la dilatant par leurea 
Edits, ils remplissent l’univers de 
clart£; Au temps de Tay cun-uen tr£i 
illustre Empereur du Royaume de la 
Chine, un notnme de Tacyn (e’est 4 
dire de Jud4e) vint 4 ce tres illustre 
& tr£s sage Empereur, ay ant une 
grande vertu A une supreme au¬ 
thority; son nom estoit Lo-puen 
conduit par les nues du ciel, & por¬ 
tent avec soy les escritures de la 
veritable doctrine, observant les vents 
pour esviter les dangers & fanchir 
les obstacles qui s’opposoient 4 son 
voyage est venu en Tan de Chen quon 
Kvcn Jit, (qui est le nom de cette 
annee Chinoyse, qui respond 4 la 636 
de Jesus Christ) 4 la cour de l’Em- 
pereur. II a command^ a Ccdao 
VaseaUo Fam cum yuen lim (e’est le 
nom de Colai) d’envoyer des Sci- 
pions Royaux (ceux-cy sont rouges, 
font les orders dc l’Einpereur quand 
il commando quelque cnose) de s’en 
slier dans le Fauxbourg de la Ville 
du cost4 de l’Occident au devant du 
nouveau venu, & 14 de le recevoir: 
Entrant dans le Palais, il faict porter 
les livres de la doctrine &. de la Loy: 
il s’occupe serieusement 4 s^avoir, 
ce qu’il y avoit dans cette Loy & 4 
penetrer le plus profond de la doc¬ 
trine de la droite verity; apres il 
ordonne qu’elle flit promulgye A. 
dilatye Pan Chen quon (e’eatoit la 
douziesme annye, autrement la 639 
de Jesus Christ). Le Roy donna un 
Arret la septiesme Lune de L’autom- 
ne, par lequel il dit que la Loy na point 
de nom ordinaire, les SS. n’ont pas 
tousjours le myine lieu, courant par le 
monde en proposant la Loy secourant 
suffisament a la multitude des peu- 
ples de Tacyn (de la Judye) Royaume 
de grand vertu, Lo puen portant de 
loin les escritures de la Loy & les 
images, eet venu les offrir 4 la cour 
sonveraine, recherchant de point en 
point le principal dessein de la Loy, 
qui estoit cache ; Il a trouve quil est 
excel]ant sans superficie (e’est 4 dire 
6:m8 apparence) nous avona veu le 
principe de sa premiere Origine, dt 
la neccsuite eetablie despms la crca- 
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is essential to mankind . Its tan - 
guage is simple , its reasonings 
are attractive , and to the human 
race it is beneficial. As is right , 
let it be promulgated throughout 
the empire. Let the appropriate 
Board build a Judean church in 
the Righteous and Holy Street of 
the capital , and appoint thereto 
twenty-one priests 

The power of the illustrious 
Chau dynasty having fallen, the 
green car haring ascended west¬ 
ward, the religion of the great 
Ting family became resplendant, 
and the illustrious spirit' 5 found 
its way eastward. The appro¬ 
priate officers were instructed 
to take a faithful likeness of 
the emperor, and place it on 
the wall of the temple. The 
celestial figure shone in its bright 
colors, and its lustre irradiated 
the illustrious portals. The sacred 
lineaments spread felicity alt 
around, and perpetually illumina¬ 
ted the indoctrinated regions. 

According to the maps and 
records of the western nations, 
and the histories of the H&n and 
Wei dynasties, Judea is bounded 
on the south by the Coral Sea ; 
on the north by the Shup'iu hills; 
on the west it stretches towards 
the flowery forests, and the re¬ 
gions of the immortals; and on 
the east it is conterminous with 
the Dead Sea of perpetual winds. 
The country produces cloth that 
is proof against fire, a balm that 
restores life, bright lunar pearls, 
and night-shining gems. Theft 
and robbery do not exist. The 
people have joy and peace. None 
but illustrious laws prevail. 36 
None but the virtuous are placed 
in the magistracy. The country 
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per flu it ate doctrinam, rationem 
habentem oblivion is sustentacu¬ 
lum proficuam Rebus, utilissi- 
nuaiD hominibus, extendente opera 
in Mundo, ideo pr®cipio Magis- 
tratibus, ut in Regia, ynymfam 
edificent Tacyn (Jud®®) Regni 
Ecclesi® unum locum, ponant Sa- 
cerdotes bis decern & unum homi¬ 
nes. Cun eheu (est cujusdam anti- 
quiviri nomen) virlute extincta, 
in nigro curru ad Occidentem re- 
cessit, verum Regi® famili® Tam 
doctrine claritas clarissimo spiritu 
Orientem perflavit, vulgata edicta 
guilt k Magistrates, reposuerunt 
Imperatorum pictas vera effigies, 
in templi parietibus Imperatorum 
(igur® exuperantes, quinque colo- 
ribus cumulata luce illustrabant 
portas. Sanctis exemplis advenit 
felicitas, ffiterniim splendentis 
Legis terminus, examinando Oc- 
cidentis terrarum descriptionum 
monumenta, & Han guey fami- 
liarum Regiarum Historiogra- 
phos, Tacyn Regnum ab Austro 
unitur coralli rubri maribus (id 
est Rubro Mari) k Septentrional! 
polo omnium pretiosorum lapidum 
montibus; ab Occidente imorta- 
lium hominum loco floridissima- 
rum arborum, ab Oriente unitur 
loco Chamfum mortueque aqu®; 
ex illius terra prodit igne lavanda 
tela, balsamum odoriferum, luci- 
de Lun® gemms, noctu lucentes 
lapides pretiosi, consuetudinem 
non habent. Ratiocinandi populi, 
habent letitiam pacificam, legem 
prsterquam charitatis nullarn 
aliam sequuntur; Reges Sine vir- 
tutibus non constituent; terr® 
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tion des mortals, une doctrine sans 
superfluity des parolles, laquelle est 
appuy£e par la raison, profitable 4 
Toutes choses, Ires utille aux hom¬ 
ines, A tree digue d'estre publtee 
par toute la Terre; e’est pourquoy, je 
commande aux Magistrate qu’ils batis- 
sent un lieu A une Eglise de Tcutyn 
(de Jud4e) du Royaume de l’Eglise, 

A que lea Y nym Jam ediffient un 
Temple dans lequel il y aura vinget 
A un Prestre. Cun cheu (e’est le nom 
d’un certain homme vieux) sa vertu 
estant esteinte, se retire vera POcci- 
dent monty sur un charriot noir. A 
la verity la famille Royalle de Tam 
devenue illustre par la clarty de la 
doctrine, a rafraischi l’Orient d’un 
tiys noble esprit, pour lore les Magis¬ 
trate pnblierent des Edits, A mirent 
les Tableaux des Empereura (repre- 
sentys au nature!) aux murailles du 
Temple, surpassant de beaucoup les 
figures des n^mes Empereura; Ils 
faisoient brilles les portes du Tem¬ 
ple par une augmentation d’esclat de 
cinq diflerentes couleurs. La foeli- 
city est venue par de SS. exemples 
A le terme de la Loy qui a briliy 
eternellement, est venu 4 son point 
Examinant les Monuments, A les 
descriptions des Terres de l’Occident, 
A les Hi8toriographe6 des families 
Royalles de Han gtuey; on a trouvy 
que le Royaume de Tacxn est Borpy 
par les Mere de Corail, (e’est 4 dire 
la Mer rouge) du costy du Midy; par 
les Montagnes des Pierres precieuses 
de celuy du Septentrion; on a veu 
que les Limites, du costy de l’Occi- 
dent des homines immortels, sont 
des Lieux remplis d’arbres Fleuris- 
@ant en toute saison; son Orient est 
uni 4 Cham fum, A 4 l’eau morte. II 
sort un feu de cette Terre dont on 
lave les toyles. Elle product du baume 
tres odonfferent, de tres brillantes 
Lunee qui sont des perles, A des 
Pierres precieuses qui reluisent la 
nuit lls n’ont point de coustume les 
peuples ont le pl&isir innocent de 
pouvoir raisonner, A ils ne re$oivent 
pas d’autre Loy que celle de la Charity 
(e’est 4 dire de 1’Evangile). Les 
Roix ne sont rien sans la vertu, ils 
fleurissent par leure mature illustres 
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is extensive, and its literature and 
productions are flourishing. 

The emperor Kautsung honor¬ 
ed and perpetuated (the memory 
of) his ancestors. He supported 
the truth they inculcated, and 
built churches in all the depart¬ 
ments of the empire. He raised 
Olopun to the rank of high priest 
and national protector. The 
law 87 spread in every direction. 
The wealth of the state was 
boundless. Churches filled all 
the cities; and the families were 
rich, illustrious, and happy. 

In the year 599 a. d. the fol¬ 
lowers of Budha raised a perse¬ 
cution, and argued aganist the 
eastern Chau family. 

At the close of the year 713 
a. d. * some base scholars raised 
ridicule, and in Sik&u spread 
abroad slanderous reports. But 
there were chief pirest, lx>h4n, 
Taiteh, Lieh, and others, honor¬ 
able descendants of those from 
the west, distinguished and ele¬ 
vated in character, who united¬ 
ly maintained the original doc¬ 
trines, and prevented their sub¬ 
version. 

Hiuentsung, the most righteous 
emperor, commanded five kings*, 
Ningkwoh and others, to go in 
person to the church of Felicity, 
build up the altars, restore the 
fallen timbers, and replace the 
delapidated stones. 

Tienpiu, in the commence¬ 
ment of his reign, a. d. 742, com¬ 
manded his general K^ulibsz' to 
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roundus l&rgus am pi us, raoribus 
florent illustrissimis; Cao qun 
magnus Imperator acivit reveren- 
ter linitari majores suoe; expres- 
sit faclia suura parentem, & in om¬ 
nibus Regnis ubilibet ordinavit 
fieri cl arse Doctrines Ecclesias; & 
sicut ante& venerabatur Olopuen , 
sic fecit ilium custodem Regal 
mag nee Leg is dominum; Lex dila- 
tata perdecem too , (id est, per 
omnia Regna) felicitatis radice 
cumulatissima; Ecclesiae imple- 
bant centum civitates (id est, ora- 
nes) familise Regise fulgebant fe¬ 
licitate ; Xim lie anno Bonzii usi 
viribus erexerunt ora (id est, Le¬ 
gem vituperaverunt) in turn Cheu 
(est Civitas in Honan Provincia) 
Sien tien (anno Christi 713) fini- 
ente. Vulgares viri valdfe etiam 
illam irriserunt, calumniatique 
sunt in Sy Kao (antiqua est Re¬ 
gis Uen uam aula in Xen sy Pro¬ 
vincia) erat Gio (Joannis est Si- 
nico more vocabulum) Sacerdos. 
Caput Lohan magnae virtutis Kit 
lit, A Kim terrarum nobiles dis- 
cipuli, rebus exterioribus supe¬ 
rior ille Sacerdos un& cum aliis, 
pietatis ccelestis retia & fila dirup- 
taresarcivit Lien quit chi Too lin- 
perator mandavit Nym Regni a- 
liorumque quinque Reges perso- 
naliter descendere ad felicitatis 
mansionem (id est inEcclesiam) 
erigere altaria, aulasque Legis, 
trabes coluranasque concisas soli- 
davit, & majis radicavit; Legis 
petra tunc inclinata etiam iterum 
rectificata fuit. Tien pao (anno 
Christi 747.) anno inchoato man- 
davit magnum Gcneralem Kao lie 
su (Eunuchus fuit) deferre quin- 
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dans toute l’estandue de la terre A 
dans la grandeur de Punivers. Le 
grand Empereur Cao fun s$eut uniter 
avec beaucoup de reverence A de 
respect see predecessors; il a par- 
faitement exprim£ son Pere par les 
actions, & il a voulu que dans tous 
see Royaumes l'on bastit des Eglises 
de la tres illustre doctrine, A que 
tout ainsv qu’on avoit auparavant 
vener6 Olo puen: aussi le voulut-il 
establir le Custode A le Seigneur du 
Royaume de la grande Loy. La 
m6rae Loy eetant publi£e par les dix 
Too (c’est a dire par tous les Roy- 
aumes) elle prit racine, en sorte 
qu’elle devint combine de bonheur. 
Les Eglises replissoient cent Villes 
(c’est a dire toutes). Les families 
Royalles brilloient de gloire A de 
beatitude; en Pan de Xim lie les 
Bonziens employerent toutes leurs 
forces pourouvrir leurs bouches (c’est 
A dire ont presch6, A rendu odieuse 
la Loy de bieu) dans turn Cheu (c’est 
une Ville de la Province de Honam) 
sur la fin de Pan Sien tien (qui est la 
713 de Jesus Christ Les personnes 
du vulguaire la mespriserent encore 
beaucoup A la calomnierent dans 
Sy Kao (c’ets l’ancienne Cour du Roy 
l)en uam dans la Province de Xen 
sy) II y avoit un certain Jean (c’est 
le mot dont on se sert dans la Chine 
pour dire Jean) lequel estoit Prestre. 
Lo han homnie de grande Vertu 
estoit le Chef, A Kit lit A Kim (les 
Nobles du Pais) estoient les Dis¬ 
ciples. Ce superieur A ce Prestre 
avec quelques outres, par le moyen 
des choses exterieures, racornmoda 
les rets A les filets rompus de la 
piet£ Cceleste Juen cun-chi l’Empereur 
Too commends k Atym, A a cinq au- 
tres Roix du Royaume, de descendre 
personnelleraent k la maison de la 
felicity (c’est k dire l’Eglise) de dres¬ 
ser des autels, A des cceurs de la 
Loy. II a affermi les poutres, A les 
Colomnes roinpues A les a mieux 
establies. La Pierre de la Loy, qui 
pourlors estoit courb^e fflt relev^e 
par luy encore de nouveau. Tien pao 
ordonna (au commencement de l’an 
747 de Jesus Christ) au grand Gen¬ 
eral Kao lie su (c’estoit un Eunuque.) 
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take the portraits of the five 
sacred ones,* and place them in 
the church, and also to present 
one hundred pieces of silk, to 
give eclat to the same. Though 
their august persons are remote, 
their bows and their swords can 
he handled. 40 The horns of the 
sun send forth their light; and, 
the celestial visages seen to be 
present. 41 * 

In the third year of TienpSu’s 
reign, there was a priest, Kih- 
holi from Judea, who observing 
the star, sought renovation: * 
and, seeking the sun, came to 
the honored one. His majesty 
commanded the priests Loh4n, 
Piilun, -and others, seven in all, 
with the eminently virtuous Kih- 
hoh, to perform divine service 
in the Church of Rising Felicity. 
Then the celestial writing appear¬ 
ed on the walls of the church, 
and the imperial inscriptions 
upon the tablets. The precious 
ornaments shone brightly. The 
refulgent clouds were dazzling. 
The intelligent edicts filled the 
wide expanse, and their glory rose 
above the light of the sun. The 
bounteous gifts are comparable 
to the lofty mountains of the 
south; the rich benevolences 
deeper than the eastern seas. 
The righteous do only what is 
right, and that which is fit to be 
named. The holy ones can do 
all things, and that which they do 
is fit to be commemorated! 43 

The emperor Suhtsung, learn¬ 
ed and illustrious, in five depart¬ 
ments of the empire, Lingwu, 
&/C., rebuilt the churches of the 
illustrious religion. The original 
benefits were increased, and joy¬ 
ous fortune began. Great felicity 
descended, and the imperial patri¬ 
mony was established. 
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que Imperatorum effigies veras, 
Ecclesias intra reponendas, dedit 
serici centum telas offerendas 
festi laHitiae augends gratia, Dra- 
conis barbs licet longs sint Ar¬ 
cus armaque ex illo pendentes pos- 
sumus attigere tamen manu (hoc 
est, absens quamvis sit Imperator, 
tamen sui memoriam in dictis re¬ 
bus reliquit) Solis cornua dilata- 
bantur Clarisaimfc, cmlorum color 
vicinus exsquabat omnia; Tertio 
anno Tacyn Regni erat Sacerdos 
Kit ho, qui iter dirigens per Stellas 
pervenit in Sinas respiciens So- 
lem, Imperatorem reveritus est ex 
illius mandato Sacerdos Lo han, 
Sacerdos Pu hum atque alii Sep- 
tem viri cum magns.virtutis Kit 
ho in Nimkim Palatio exercuerunt 
opera virtutum; in illo tempore 
Regia edicta in templorum tabu- 
lis (seu portis) in ipso frontispicio 
deferebant draconum Imperialium 
picturas. Pretioso ornatu splen- 
dore petraruin fulgentes illustris- 
sims minii Rubicantis, nubes, 
scripturam conspicuam redde- 
bant, in vacuo ascendebat clari- 
tas irrigando diem, Amor benefi- 
ciaque Bores Austrique monti- 
bus exsquabantur altissimis, ex- 
undantiaque cum Orientis ma¬ 
vis comparari poterat profundo; 
Lex non nisi consentanea rationi 
est, quod est autem tale convenit 
nomen optimum & famam habe¬ 
re, Imperatores absque ilia non 
operantur, quod autem illi ope- 
rantur, confenUneum est promul- 
gari; So cum uen min Imperator in 
Lim uu aiiis quinque civitati- 
bus multas erexit clars Doctrin- 
ns Ecclesias, Antiquam boni- 
tatera adiuvit felicitatem ccepit 
aperire maximum festum laetitire 
descendit & Imperatorum operA. 
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de porter cinq veritables effigies des 
Empereurs, qu’on devoit metre dans 
PEglise, il donna cent Toiles de 
soye pour estre offertes aujour de la 
feste pour en augmenter la resjoiiis- 
sance, quoyque les barbes du Dragon 
soient asses longues nous pouvons 
toutefois atteindre avec les mains 
Parc St les armes qui en pendent 
(c’est 4 dire que quoyque l’Empereur 
foit absent il a laisse neantmoins des 
marques de son souvenir eo ces 
choses). Les comes du Soleil s’es- 
tendoient avec beaucoup d’esclat, la 
couleur approchante de celle du Ciel 
esgaloit toutes choses. Il y avoit un 
Prestre nomme Kit ho en la troisjes- 
me &nn£e du regne de Taein, lequel 
prenant son chemin 4 la faveur des 
estoiles arriva dans la Chine regar¬ 
dant le Soleil. Il fit la reverence 4 
PEmpereur, lequel fit commendement 
4 Lo han 4 Pulwn, Prestres, 4 sept 
autres, Sc 4 Kxo ho homme de grande 
Sainctet4 d’exercer les oeuvres de 
Vertu dans le Nlm Kim, qui estoit le 
Palais; Pour-lors les Edits Royaux 
estoient graves sur les Tables du 
Temple c’est 4 dire les portes) Sc on 
voyoit sur le frontispice les Tableaux 
des Dragons Imperiaux. Resplen- 
dissans d’un percieux ornement, St 
d’un esclat qui sortoit des Pierrear* 
lesquelles donnoient une certaine 
couleur rouge, les Nues faisoient 
paroistre Pescriture avec plus d’es- 
clat: desorte que leur clartA brilloit 
de toute parts comme un beau jour > 
L’amour Sc les Liberality ressemblo- 
ient 4 la hauteur des Montagnes du 
Septentrion, Sc du Midy, Sc l’abon- 
dance pourroit estre compare 4 la 
profondeur de la Mer OrientaDe. 
La Loy s’accorde tousjours avec la 
raison. Ce qui est tel merite un 
grand nom, Sc une belle reputation-, 
les Empereurs ne peuvents rien faire 
sans elle; ou ce qu’ils font merite 
d’estre promulgu£. L’Empereur So 
fum uen min a basti dans Lim uu 
Sc dans autres cinq Villes plusieurs 
de la Doctrine illustre Eglises. Il a 
ayde Panciene bont6, Sl a com¬ 
mence A descouvrir la felicity, le 
grand jour de la resjouissance est 
venu, & les oeuvres des Empereurs 
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The civil and martial emperor 
Tiitsung, enlarged the sacred 
domains, and ruled without effort. 
On the return of his natal day he 
gave celestial incense to celebrate 
the meritorious deeds of his go¬ 
vernment ; and he distributed pro¬ 
visions from the imperial table, 
in order to give honor to those in 
the churches. As heaven con¬ 
fers its gifts, and sheds bounties 
on the living; so the sovereign, 
comprehending right principles, 
rules the world in equity. 

Our emperor Kienchuug, holy, 
divine, civil and martial, arranged 
his form of government so as to 
abase the wicked and exalt the 
good. 44 He unfolded the dual 
system so as to give great lustre 
to the imperial decrees. In the 
work of renovation he made 
known the mysteries of reason. 
In his adorations he felt no 
shame of heart. 45 In all his 
duties he was great and good. 
He was pure, and unbiased, and 
forgiving. He extended abroad 
his kindness, and rescued all from 
calamities. Living multitudes 
enjoyed his favors. * We strive 
to cultivate the great virtues, and 
to advance step by step.* 45 

If the winds and the rains 
come in their season, the world 
will be at rest; men will act 
rightly; things will keep in their 
order; the living will have afflu¬ 
ence and the dead joy. 47 Con¬ 
sidering life’s responses, 48 and 
promted by sincere feelings of 
regard, I King have endeavored 
to effect these worthy ends,—the 
great benefactors, their excel¬ 
lencies of the Kwangluh Kintsz’, 
the tsieh-tu fu-shl of the north, 
and the Shi-tien chungkien hav¬ 
ing conferred on me rich robes. 
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fMi»cilaln sunt, 7ay ptn urn uu 
Imperator lanitire reseravit sano 
turn circuitum, proaecutus tiego* 
tia non frustranea, quolibet in 
Dei incarnati Natalis diei tern* 
pore inandabat incendendum Im- 
perialem odorem per hoc ad- 
monens alios operari meritoria 
opera, mittebatque convivia ad 
illustrandum clarissims Legis po- 
pulos; nempfe ccelorum habuit 
pulcherrima lucra, ideoque potuit 
dilatare mortales, Imperatoriuin 
habuit locum 6l dignitatem ori- 
giuariam, ided noverat superare 
venena noster Men chum xim zin 
utn uu Imperator, iustituit octo 
niodos regiminis ad renovaudam 
substituendamque tenebris lu- 
cem, aperuit iiovem ordines ut 
solum renovaret clane Doctrinal 
inaiidatum dirigendie penetran- 
dasque illius excellentissim® rati¬ 
on!, orat sine verecundia cordis, 
perveuit ad Mundi supremuin, & 
huinilis est, promulgat pacem 
feniam dat aliis, illustrissime 
est clementiie & auxilio est omni¬ 
bus afflictis, bona elargitur mul- 
litudini populorum, & nostrorum 
compoiiendorum operum maxi¬ 
ma studiosus, profudit directions 
gradus decurreudos, obsequi fecit 
ventorum pluviarumque tenipora, 
Mundum pacificavit, homines 
sciunt se regere, res possunt dis- 
ponere, vivi noverunt florere, 
niortui possunt laetari, operibus 
mortalium bona fama respondet r 
Natura profudit ex se perfectio- 
nem, quia nostrie clHrissim® Doc- 
trin® Lex potest negotiorum ope¬ 
ra perficere, mngnos largilus (titu- 
los) Domitius; Kin sti Kuatn 
to ta fu (est titulus Officii intra 
aidant) &, simul So Jam rye tu 
to su (Officii extra aulam est litu- 




ont esti suscitees; Vuy un tun uu 
qui estoit Empereur finna le Sainct 
circuit de la joye; il a pousa6 lea af¬ 
faires avec beaucoup de succes, toutes 
les annees il envoyoit au iour de la 
naissance du Dieu incam6 des odeurs 
imperiaux pour les faire bruller; ad- 
vertissant les autree en celA dc faire 
des oeuvres mcritoires. Il envoyoit 
dequov entretenir les peuples de la 
tres illustres Loy; Il a eu des grandcs 
faveurs du Ciel; e’est pourquoy il a 
peu agrandir les mortcls; Il a eu lc 
lieu 6l la dignity dc l’Empire nostre 
Empereur Kitn chum xim xin uen uu 
s^avoit parfaitement bicn venir a bout 
des venins originates; e’est pourquoy 
il establit huict fa^ons dc gouverncr; 
afin de renouvcller & de substituer 
la lumiere aux tenebres, il dcscouvnt 
neuf moyeus seulement; afin de re- 
nouveller le comniendement de l’il- 
lustre doctrine pour deriger Sl porter 
par tout son excellente raison. Il 
prie tout son coeur sans aucune hontc. 
Il a este esleve sur lc plus haut lieu 
du monde, & 1’humilite a est6 son 
partage. Il porte la Paix par tout, 
donne grace 6l le pardon h un chas- 
cun, il a une ame orn6e d’une illustrc 
Cleincnce & tout h faict sensible a 
la compassion; de sorte qu’il ne ref- 
fuse jamais son sccours aux affliges, 
il donne ses biens h toute la popu¬ 
lace ; de composer nos actions fort 
attach^. Il a manifest^ le chemin dc 
les degr^s qu’il falloit prendre dans 
la direction. Il a rendu les temps dc 
la pluye, & des vents obeissnnts vSt, 
soubsmis; Il a Pacific le monde, les 
hommes scavent se gouvemer, ils 
peuvent disposer lours affaires, Ins 
vivaus ont appris a ileurir, les morU 
peuvent se rcsjouVr. La bonne re¬ 
putation respond aux oeuvres des 
mortels, la nature donne de soy la 
perfection ; pareeque la Loy de nostre 
illustre doctrine peut perfectionuer 
toutes les actions que Ton faict; Il a 
doun£ commc Seigneur des grands 
titres, Kin su kuam lo ta fu (e’est 
lc titre d’un office du dedans de la 
cour) r.omme au9si So Jam eye tu fo su 
(e’est. un tine qui est hors de la Cour.) 
Si ti*n rhyn kien (c'er.t un autre 
nter d’office dan* la f.'our) a doune 
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The kind and courteous priest 
Isaac 49 having thoroughly stu¬ 
died this religion, came to China 
from the city of the king’s pa¬ 
lace. 50 His science surpased that 
of the three dynasties; 51 and he 
was perfect in the arts. From 
the first he labored at court, and 
his name was enrolled in the 
royal pavilion. 

The secretary, duke Kwoh 
Ts/.’i, raised to royalty from the 
magistracy of Fanyflng, first held 
military command in the north. 
Suhtsung made him his atten¬ 
dant; and though a chamberlain, 
always kept him in the military 
service. He was the tooth and 
nail of the palace, and the ears 
and eyes of the army. He distri¬ 
buted his emoluments, not laying 
them up at home. Western gems 
lie offered to his majesty. 52 lie 
dispersed, and dispensed with, gol¬ 
den nets. 53 Now he repaired the 
churches, and now he enlarged the 
schools of the law. He adorned 
all the sacred edifices, making 
them like the flying Hwui. Imi¬ 
tating the scholars of the illustri¬ 
ous religion he distributed alms. 
Annually he held a general assem¬ 
bly of the young clergy from all 
the churches, and for fifty days 
exercised them in pure and elevat¬ 
ing services To the hungry, who 
cime to him, he gave food; to 
those sulfering from cold, he gave 
clothes; he cured the sick and 
raised them up; and the dead, he 
buried and laid down to rest. 

The refined and circumspect 
Talisha never heard of such 
noble deeds. The while robed 
and illustrious students, having 
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Ins), Xi tint than Kirn (alius 
tiiiiliis Ollicii in aula) donnvit 
purpuream vestem Sacerdoti V su 
pacificatori, aliisque dcsideruuti 
benefacere, bonum nomen &. fa- 
main Legis promulganti, de longe 
in Vam ic chi chim venienti me¬ 
dio vere, virtutibus superabat tres 
generationes, scicntias dilatabat 
decern perfectissiin^, principio 
sevicrat in palatio Regis, postea- 
cjne scriptuin fuit nomen illius in 
Regio libro ex Xu lim de. fuen 
i/an Regulum cum cn y in prin¬ 
cipio. Adjuverat armigerantem 
in j So fam % So pin (Impcrator) 
miserat ilium, lit sequeretur prre- 
eontem, etiainsi vidcretnr sua 
persona cum dormientibns intra, 
nunqunm se mutavit in operibus 
exterioribus, fuit Rex Reipublicae 
pro uiigiiibus deutibiisqtie, fuit 
1'iXercitui pro aurilms oculisque, 
sciebat repartiri redditus benefi- 
ciaque, nunquam aggregabat pro 
sua domo, obtulit Lim ngrn ex 
Poli (vitrum pretiosum) dedit Cu 
Ki, ex, aureos tapetes, interdum 
restaurabat antiquas Ecclesias, in- 
terduru multiplicabat amplissiinas 
Legis aulas, honornndo exor- 
nandoque domiciles Munduui, 
sicut volatilium quibusdam alis, 
diligenter exercuit opera; claris- 
simte Legis discipulus obsequens 
caritati, distribuebat lucra;quo- 
libet anno convocabat quatuor 
Ecclesiarum Sacerdotes, inser- 
viebat afifectuosfc &, reverenter 
ad minimum omnibus quadraginta 
diebus, fainelici qui veniebant, 
etiam pascebat illos, frigore alge- 
bant qui venientes vestiebat illos, 
regrotabant qui, curabat & erige- 
bat illos, moriebantur qui, sepelie- 
bal & quiescere laciebat illos, 


line robe de poiirpro an Prestro Y su 
Pitoificateiir, & desirant de bien faire 
mix nutros, Icqucl a promulgue uti 
bon nom &, domic la reputation & la 
Loy, il est venu de fort loin en Vam 
xe chi chim au milieu du printemps. 
II surpassed en vertu trois generations, 
il ensegnoit dix sortes de sciences 
dans la perfection, ou commencement 
il avoit servy dans le Palais du Roy; 
apres quoy on escrivit son nom dans 
lc Livre Royal, Xu lim de fuen yan 
General nvec </u y ou commencement 
nvoit ayde l’homme d’nrmcs dans 
So Jam , So $un (l’Empereiir) 1’avoit. 
envoyo; afin qu’il snivit coluy qui 
aloit devant, quoy qu’on vit sa per- 
sonne ou dedans avec les donnants, 
il n’a jamais change dans les oeuvres 
exterieures, il a est« le Roy tie la 
Republique & ses ougles At ses dents, 
comine aussi tout oreilles A. tour 
yeux pour 1’armeo; il s. avoit dis- 
tribuer les revenus & les bienslaits, 
il ifamassoit jamais rien pour la mai- 
son, il fit presant d’un Lim ngrn 
fait de Poli (vere pretieux) il fit tm 
dom & Cu ki, de beaucoup dc Tapis 
d’or, cependant il multiplioit les 
grandes Loyx les Coitrs, honorant 
embelissant le monde domicilles, il a 
mis en pratique ces ceuvres conimc 
s’il avoit eu des aisles de quelque 
oiseau, coniine disciple de la tn’s 
illustre Loy & plein de charite il 
distribuoit les gains. Il a sembloit 
tous les ans les Prestres des qnatre 
Eglises, auxquels il servoit avec af¬ 
fection & avec respect en partieulier 
pour le mains pandant, quamnte jours 
il nourissoit encore les fameliques 
qni venoient a luy, il vestissoit les 
nuds lesquels s’adressoient a luy, & 
lesquels souffroient un grand froid, 
il prenoit soin de sei vir les inalades 
& de leur redonner la santc, pour ee 
qui est des inerts il les ensevelissoit 
& leur procuroit le repos; on n’en- 
tendoit |xis du temps de Ta-so cette 
beaut£ (sa coustume cstoit de rece- 
voir les estrangers & dc traitor splen- 
didement. le Pelerins) les homines de 
la ties nohle Jjoy estoimt revestus 
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Foen those men, desired to erect a 
monument to commemorate their 
good and illustrious acts. 54 The 
inscription reads thus: 

“ The true Lord is without be¬ 
ginning, silent, serene, and un¬ 
changeable. Possessed of crea¬ 
tive power, he raised the earth 
and set up the heavens. The 
divided person 55 came into the 
world. The barque of salvation 
was boundless. The sun arose and 
darkness was annihilated. All 
bore witness to the truth. The 
glorious civil emperor, in reason 
joining all that was possessed 
by former kings, seized on the 
occasion to restore order. Hea¬ 
ven and earth were enlarged. 56 
The bright and illustrious reli¬ 
gion visited our Tang dynasty, 
which translated the scriptures, 
and built churches. The ship 
(of mercy) was prepared for the 
living and the dead. All blessings 
sprung into existence; and all 
nations were at peace. 

“ Kdutsung continued the work 
of his ancestors, and repaired the 
temples. The palace of Concord 
was greatly enlarged. Churches 
fdlcd the land; and the true doc¬ 
trine, was clearly preached. Mas¬ 
ters of the law were then appoint¬ 
ed ; the people had joy and tran¬ 
quility, and all things were free 
from calamities and troubles. 

41 Hiuentsiiug displayed divine 
intelligence and cultivated truth 
and rectitude. The imperial 
tablets spread abroad their lustre. 
The celestial writings were glo¬ 
rious. The august domaips were 
clearly defined. The inhabitants 
paid high respect to their sove¬ 
reign. All things werg glorious 
and tranquil, and under his aus¬ 
pices the people were prosperous. 

44 Suhtsung restored celestial rea- 
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tcmpnrilms 7Vr-$o non andirha- 
mr ista pulchritude) (solebat hie 
suscipere hospites & peregrinos 
lautissim&) albis vestiebantur cla- 
r» Doctrine viri, & modo viden- 
tur isti homines volui sculpere 
universis perennis memorize La- 
pidein, ut divulgentur felicia ope¬ 
ra, Sermo inquit, verus Dominus 
sine principio, purissima quies 
semperqtie eadem, omnipotens 
totius Mundi artifex Creator 
statuit terram, erexit ccelum, com- 
municando seipsum, prodit in 
mundum salutem instituit infini- 
tam, ut Sol resplendens ascendit, 
tenebras extinxit, tot am verificavit 
veritatis excellentein profundita- 
tem, Serenissimus Vtn lmperator 
Legis diadema tulit ante alios Re- 
ges usus benfc tempore, abolevit 
turbas, coelos dilatavit, terras ex- 
tendit, clarissimse illustrissimse 
doctrinse Legis verbis reduxit, nos¬ 
trum Sinarnm Imperium Tam , tra- 
duxit Scripturas, erexit Ecclesias, 
vivis mortuis fuit instar navis cen¬ 
tum felicitatum gradus fecit de¬ 
cern millium Regnorum pacem, 
Coo fun imitatus majores, etiam 
sedificiis perfecit Mundum, Pacis 
palatia humili luce impleverunt 
Sinarum terras, veram Legern ex- 
tendit clarissim^ contnlit titulos 
Legis domino, mortales habebant 
laetitiam, pacem, res carebant in- 
fortuniis calamitatibusque, Yuen 
fun Ki lmperator scivit se corn- 
pone re ad veritatem rectitudi- 
nemque, mandavit tabulas eri- 
gere lucidissirnas Regiis scriptu- 
ris florentissim^ fulgentes, Impe- 
ratorum imaginibus clarissimo- 
rum resplendentes, illas omnia 
Regna valdti venerabantur, populi 
omnes renovabantur, homines 
gestiebant ilia felicitate So Cum , 
rediit iterum Imperatoriae Majes- 
tatis dirigere cursuni Imperialis 


d’hahits blancs, on voit encore dc 
semblabes homines, que j*ay gravi-s 
eur cette Pierre ponr laisser une me- 
moire eternelle de leurs belles ac¬ 
tions A la posterity; a fin qu’elles 
soient publiees. L’escritures dit, le 
veritable Seigneur qui n’a point de 
prineipe, qui est le repose tres pur, 
& lequel est tousjours le mesnvs le 
Tout puissant celuy qui a fait le 
monde, le Createur de toutes choses 
a fonde la Terre, esleve le Ciel se 
communiquent luy mesme, il est venu 
sur la terre, & y a establi un salut 
infini, il est monte comme un soleil 
rayonant, il a dissip£ les tenebres, il 
a faict voir an jour toute l’excellente 
profondeur de la verite, Vtn le Se- 
renissime Empcreur de la Loy a 
port£ le diademe avant les autres 
koix. S’estant sagement servi du 
temps, il a dissip^ les troupes, dilate 
les cieux, estendu les terres, & a re- 
duit par les parolles de la tres noble 
tres illustre doctrine de la Loy 
nostre Tam Empire de la Chine, il a 
traduit les escritures, il a erig£ des 
Eglises, il a servi de navigation aux 
vivants, &. aux morts, a augmente 
la felicity de cent degres, il a fait la 
Paix de dix mille Royaumes. Cao 
fun a imil6 ses Ancestres, & a 
encore perfections^ le monde par ces 
ediffices. Les Palais de la paix ont 
remply les Terres de la Chine d’une 
humble lumiere, il a estendu la verita¬ 
ble I^oy avec beaucoup de gloire, il 
a donn£ des titres au Maistre de la 
Loy, les mortels avoient la ioye, la 
paix, rien ne souffroit d’infortunes 
& de calamites. L’Empereur Yuen 
fun hi a bien 8feu se faire instruire 
de la verite & prendre le bon chemin, 
il a ordonn6 d^slever des tables 
toutes brillantes & remplies d’un 
esclat merveilleux A raison des escri¬ 
tures Roy ales qui y estoient, & les 
Tableaux des Empereurs les plus 
il lustres qu’on y voyoit. Tous les 
R’oyaumes les avoient en grande 
veneration, tous les peuples les re- 
veroient avec respet, & tous les 
hommes estoient comble’s de joye 
de les avoir, So Cum, reprit dere¬ 
chef le train de deriger In Course 
de «a Majesty Royalle. Le Soleil 
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Groat was his dignity as lie AT! 

anlpiiflnr slimip. 'VJ^ 


rode in slate. II is splendor slione 
.above the brightness of the moon. 
Happy winds swept the night. 
Felicity visited the august man¬ 
sions. The autumnal vapors ceas¬ 
ed forever. Tranquility reigned, 
and the empire increased. 

“ Tuitsung was dutiful and just, 
in virtue according with heaven 
.and earth. By his bestowments 
life was sustained, and great ad¬ 
vantage accrued to all. With 
incense he made thank-offerings, 
and dispensed charity in his bene¬ 
volence. Brightness came from the 
valley of the sun, and the vailed 
moon appeared in azure hues. 58 

“ Kienchung was eminent in all 
things, and cultivated bright vir¬ 
tues. His martial dignity spread 
over all seas, and his mild se¬ 
renity over all lands. Ilis light 
came to human darkness; and 
in his mirror the color of things 
was reflected. 69 Throughout the 
universe light of life was diffused. 
All nations took example (from 
the emperor). 

“ The true doctrine is great, and 
all-prevalent and pr. vading. Hard 
i? is to name the Word, to unfold 
the Three-One. 60 The sovereign 
can act, his ministers commem¬ 
orate. Erect the splended monu¬ 
ment ! Praise the great and the 
happy ! ” 

Erected (a. d. 781) the second 
year of Kienchung (the ninth 
emperor) of the great Tang dy¬ 
nasty, in the first month, and the 
seventh day. 

The priest Ningshu being spe¬ 
cial law lord, and preacher to those 
of the illustrious religion through¬ 
out the regions of the east. 

Written by Lu Siuyen, court 
councellor, formerly holding hgih 
military command in Taichau 01 
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Sol pepulit tenebras, felicit-itis 
aura elimiiiavit noctem, fecit illam 
redire Imperial! riomui, felicita- 
tisque oclore jcternum extinxit 
stititque impetus furentium. Pa- 
oificavitque pulverem rebellan- 
tiuin, fecit nostrum magnum Ilia 
(ita etiam Sina vocatur) Imperi- 
um, Tay cum hi no y virtutibus 
univit coelos &, terrain, aperuit 
beneficiis vitae opera rebus auxilia- 
tits pulcherriino incremento, odo- 
res dedit in gratiarum actionem 
piissimusad faciendas eleemosy- 
n.as beneficentia faciebat descen- 
dere Majestatem, Luna, Sol per- 
fectissimfc conjunct® in illo (id est 
omnia subjecta habuit) Kienrhun 
gubernavit polos (id est Mundum) 
perfecit cornposuitque intellectus 
virtutem, robore pacificavit qua- 
tnor maria, exornavit adunavitque 
decern niillium terminos, cande- 
be instar desceudit in homiuum 
secreta, ut speculum repraisen- 
tans rerum colorem. Mundum 
illuminavii resuscitavitque, cen¬ 
tum barbaris dedit leges, Lex 
sola amplissimfc respondet unic6 
perfectioni, ooacti nomen illius 
dicemus, Lex est Trinitatis unius, 
Imperatores sciebant operari, Va- 
sallus debuit referre. Erigo floren- 
tissimutn Lapidem monumentum 
aptema; laudis originalem fclicita- 
teiu magni Imperii Sinarum fami¬ 
lial Regi;e Tam Imperatoris Kim 
rhnn seeundo anno, cum esset 
principiuni Autumni mensis sep- 
timo die magni lurninis florentis- 
sinii ornatus die, (hoc est. Domi¬ 
nion) erectus Lapis. Illo tempo¬ 
re Legis Dominus (Episcopus) 
Sacerdos Nym Xu regebat Orien- 
f'ilium terrarum clarissimae Legis 
populos. Chao y !am y qui anteA 
liierat Toy then sit stt can Kim. 
Vocal its Ollioialis Liu $im pro¬ 
pria manu scripsil. 


JJiOl UUlrU/ 223 

Imperial n In mu les tenubres, vV a 
cliassc lu imict par le moyen du 
Inm-beur &. dc la febrile qu’il a 
ra pel lee dans la niaison Imperial &. 
par 1’odeur dc la felicite il a mis 
I’Estat on Paix ; dc sorlc rp fa pres 
celu il a dissipe tons les troubles 60 
cnlim* les dissentious il a Pacifie la 
poudre les Rebel les, & a fondr nostn: 
grand Hi a (e’est encore mi 110m de 
la Chine) & nostre Empire. Tay 
cum kiao y a uny les Cicux & la 
Terre pnr scs vertus, il init au jour 
par les biens faicts des oeuvres dc 
vie & donne un grand aecroisscment 
a toutes choses, il oflrit des odeurs 
cn aciions de graces, il cstoit tres 
porte A faire l’aumosne & bumilioii 
sa inajeste par des actions dc libera- 
lite. Le Soleil, & la Lime estoient 
tres parfaitement unis en luy (e’est a 
dire que tout luy estoit sousmi*) 
Kim chun a gouverne les Poles (e’est. 
a dire le monde) il a perfcc.tionne 
regie la vertu de Pesprit, il a pacific 
les quatre Mers par sa force, il a uny 
& orin 5 ; dix mille confins, il penctroit 
Pinterieur comnie si c’eAt cste uu 
flambeau & se representoit la coulcur 
des choses comine un miroir il a 
resuscite &l illumine le monde, il a 
donne les loix a cent Barbarcs, la, 
soule Loy respond parfaitement a 
une unique perfection, cstant obliges 
de declarer son noni, nous le muni- 
festerons. La Loy est d’une Trinite. 
Les Empereure s^avoient agir. 1 ^ 
vassal a d’eu raporter. J’orige cctte 
fleurissante Pierre commc un Monu¬ 
ment d’une ctemellc louatige de la 
LelicitiS originelle du grand Empire 
de la Chine, & de la Famille Royallc 
dc PEmpcreur TVm, la seconde an- 
nee de Kim chun, on commencement 
de mois de Pautomne le septiesme 
jour de la grande lumiere jour tres 
agrcable & tres beau (e’est A dire 
Dimnnche) cctte Pierre a cste cslove. 
Lc Scgncur dc la Loy e’est A dire 
PEvesque) Nym Xu Prcstre gouver- 
noit en ce temps les peoples de la 
tres illustre Loy dc Terres Orientales. 
Chno y Iam } qui aupanivnnt Hvoitesb* 
Tay Chrn su ,w <;au Kim appelle Of 
licial Liu airu a escrit dc propre 
1110 in. 
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Our readers have now before them what claims io be a faithful 
copy of the Chinese inscription, found on the stone tablet, erected 
by the deciples of the Syriau Christians, a. d, 781 ; and with it, 
they have the best translations we have been able to furnish. Re¬ 
ferring the critical student to the learned and copious notes, found 
in Kircher and others, who have written about this incription, we 
will only add here a few of our own, explanitory of the translation 
we have ventured to give. The reader will see that our version 
differs from the Latin and French, and very widely in some instances. 
The dates we believe are correct, as they appear in the English 
version. For the most pari we have given the sense of the words 
and phrases as explained by those Chinese scholars, who have studied 
the document with us; in several instances, however, we have pre¬ 
ferred a different rendering ; and on numerous points we are not yet 
satisfied either with their interpretation or our own. Probably were 
a hundred students of Chinese employed on the document, they 
would each give a different view of the meaning in some parts of 
the inscription. Our notes shall be as brief as possible. 

1. King kidu ‘illustrious doctrine’ seems to be the term employ¬ 
ed to deuote the religion of Jesus—that system of instruction given 
by him: kidu means to teach, to instruct, to traiu as a pupil, and is 
very similar to the Greek Madrjfsuw. Of the name Tatsin , we can 
only say that if it does not refer to Judea, we know not what coun¬ 
try it does designate. 

2. The word sz * denotes a place from whence laws are issued, 
courts for public officers, &,c. The Budhistic temples in China are 
called by this name, and the priests dwelling and officiating in them 
are called sang. We have taken the first to denote the church 
in Tatsin, and the other a priest from that church. 

3. The words chung shing are emphatic, and denote the holy 
ones, i. e. the angels of God in heaven. 

4. Snn-yili gives an idea like our own English word triune, de¬ 
noting the three persons of the one true God. Some one has sug¬ 
gested that the two words Sdnyih are intended only to indicate 
sound : if so, we are unable to conjecture to what they refer. 

5. Here evidently sound is intended by the three syllables A loh 
dh, which well indicate the name of the supreme one, Jehovah. 

6. Three different renderings have here been suggested : thus, by 
dividing the cross to form the four cardinal points or parts of the 
earth : he determined by the Cross to create the world, i. e. by him 
»vho died on the cross; a third rendering is the one we prefer, and 
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the one we have given, viz.: he determined in the shape of a cross 
to spread out the earth. 

7. Yuen fang seem to denote the same idea as we find in the 
first of Genesis, where the Hebrew words are rendered Spirit of God. 

8. The word kx it is very difficult to understand. The Chinese 
tell us of many Art,—the twenty-four &/, the six fa, the three kf, and 
the two Art, as in our text. The two kx often denote the yin and 
yang, i. e. matter and spirit, matter and form, light and darkness, &c. 
From the context we have concluded that the two are here intended 
to compreheud “ all things visible and invisible,” i. e. the universe. 

9. The production of the two ki was merely preparatory, here we 
have the all things formed, perfected, finished. 

10. Literally, 1 transformed sea,’ htob hoi; the chaotic mass now 
reduced to order, the world as fitted up for the residence of him 
who was made in the image and likeness of God. 

11. Sotbn is unquestionably the name of a person, and refers to 
the great father of lies; so means to dance, or make postures, in 
the Chinese style; tan means the end, to annihilate : the two seem 
to have been joined to indicate the character of Satan, as the great 
destroyer. 

12. 1 Multiplicity of sects’ we have translated the words san peh 
luh shih uju chung , literally three hundred and sixty-five sorts. The 
word chung means plants, sorts, kinds, tribes, &c., and here will 
bear the sense we have given it, viz., sects. 

13. Here the San-yih is represented as an agent, in sending forth 
a person— -fan shin: this person is named and characterized in the 
sequel: fan is a part; and as a verb, it signifies to part, to divide, 
to distribute, to share, &c.; shin is the body of any person or tiling. 
Thus the Three-one divided or set apart a body. 

14. Mi shi ah is the name of this person, who is characterized as 
king illustrious, and tsun honorable, emphatically so—the most il¬ 
lustrious, the most honorable, the Messiah, the Anointed, the Savior 
of the world. 

15. Shin tien , X# spirits from heaven, i e. the angels. The 
phrase shin tien occurs in the Pei Wan Yun fu, — the Thesaurus of 
K.inghf,—but in a different seirse from that in our text. 

16. Po 52’ give us the sound of tire name of that country, from 
whence came tire wise men, lax kung bringing tribute, or offerings, 
on the occasion of the Messiah’s advent. 

17. Twenty-four holy ones, or sages, are the prophets of the Old 
Testament, or literally Kin Fah , the Old Law 
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18. Sin kidu is the new doctrine, the religion of Jesus, as taught 
in the New Testament, and where the Three-one is so conspicuous: 
it is the new religion. 

19. Pah king are not understood, and we have therefore given a 
verbal rendering. A native Christian friend has suggested a refer¬ 
ence to our Savior's beatitudes, in the fifth chapter of Matthew. 

,20. Here again v/e are left in doubt: what ‘ the gate of the three 
constant virtues ’ can refer to, we are unable to conjecture,—unless 
the term three , like the word ten t is used to denote perfection, or 
something of that sort. 

21. Mo means the evil spirits of darkness, or demons; perhaps 
here the allusion is to Satan, mentioned above, and hence we have 
translated it the devil. 

2*2. The twenty-seven books are those which form the New Law, 
i. e. the New Testament, as we now have it. 

23. As a sign or seal taking the cross, is the literal translation of 
the text: yin is the seal used for sealing and stamping letters and 
official papers. 

24. Here there is evidently a change in the subject of the dis¬ 
course,—which is no longer the Messiah, but his deciples, and ac¬ 
cordingly we have supplied the term deciples. 

25. There is here an allusion to some usage, with which we are 
not acquained; perhaps a reference to the formulas and rites of the 
Syrian church would afford the desired information, and clear away 
the obscurity. 

26. There is here in the word Audi, and above in the word ist 9 
reference to seasons of fasting, &c., observed by the Syrian Chris¬ 
tians. 

27. In the phrase, tsih yih yih„ “ seven days once, " we find the 
Christian Sabbath; the words might be rendered, “on the first of 
the seven days," &c. 

28. The true and constant doctrine, is our rendering of the words 
chin chdng clu tdu t literally “ the way of truth and constancy. " 

29. This way is the king kidu % the illustrious religion, Chris¬ 
tianity, as described in the first note above. 

30. We are not sure that we understand rightly this passage, and 
we have accordingly rendered ski fig literally : we suppose the shing 
here are the emperors, who are frequently called holy ones. 

31. Here we have to correct three errors which we are sorry to 
find on page 208. The Tang dynasty was commenced a. d. 620 by 
Kautsu, who was succeeded by Taitsung in the year 627, under the 
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national designation, ching-hoan . It was thU second emperor, who 
in the 12th (not the thirteen) year of his reign, a. d. 639, issued 
the edict in favor of Christianity as preached by Olopun. Instead of 
the illustrious and holy founder of the T£ng dynasty, we ought to 
have written “ the enlarger/* or some equivalent for the phrase ki 
yun. The year 736 should be six hundred and thirty^six, 636. 

32. The words Chin King designate the Holy Scriptures , or the 
Trt« Classic , the Bible, comprising the Old and New Testaments. 

33. Ching-nghn is one of the districts in the department of Sf- 
ng&n fu, the capital of Shensi where the monument was found. 

34. The words fan king , as translated in Kircher’s work, are 
suited to the context and to the gist of the narrative. Fan is to turn 
backwards and forwards, turning from this to that; and from this 
primary sense, that of translating may be derived. 

35. King fung is literally illustrious wind, and seems to denote 
the renovating influence, the spirit of the new religion. 

36. The king fah are the illustrious laws, i. e. Christian laws, or 
such as are in harmony with the Christian religion. 

37. We have here, at the suggestion of an intelligent native stu¬ 
dent, ventured to make a correction in the text, by inserting fah , 

4 the law,’ i. e. the Christian religion, before the word liu, as the 
subject of that verb. 

38. We find no account of these persecutions in the Chinese his¬ 
tories: the one raised by the Budhists occured in 699 a. d. six hun¬ 
dred and ninety-nine, and not in 599. 

39. The wu shing t or five holy ones, are the first five emperors of 
the T£ng family, Hiuentsiung’s predecessors. 

40. Literally, 4 Dragon's beared though remote, bows and swords 
can be climbed up to/ or reached; so well were the portraits execu¬ 
ted that their majesties, the five departed emperors, seemed to be 
present. 

41. The same figurative language is continued : the horns of the 
sun are the foreheads of those five emperors: chi chih mean near, 
not remote, present. 

42. The star and sun are put here for majesty, the so styled 1 sun 
of heaven/ it was to this sun and to this star that he Crime for 
renovation, hidng hod. 

43. Here again the emperors are called 4 holythe preceding, 
clause, viz: tau wu puh Ao, & c., might be rendered, 4 with reason 
nothing is impracticable, and that which is practicable can he named / 
but we prefer the other rendering, making tun refer to those who 
possess reason, or who follow the doctrines of Chi istianity 
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44. Pdk eking the eight governments, or rules of government, 
denote the whole frame or system of the imperial government. 

45. In this and the preceding clauses we have given the sense, as 
it is understood by native scholars; but to explain the 4 dual system/ 
would require more time and more ability than we at present can 
command. 

46. Here we have supposed the writer intended to represent the 
sovereign himself as speaking, and the we, therefore, is the imperial 
or royal we, the sovereign, the one man who fills the throne. 

47. TVtoi and muh are correlatives, and include all, both the 
dead and the living. 

48. This is a most difficult clause: hidng ying is an echo, a re¬ 
sponse ; considering how all living creatures are influenced by in¬ 
struction, or how they responded to the admonitions given, &c., I 
King have done so and so; but the phrase Ngo king lih 9 6 l c., may 
be rendered thus, “ the strength of our illustrious religion/ 1 &c. t 
making king refer to the doctrine, and not to the person King Tsing. 

49. Among the names of the priests given in the Syriac, on the 
monument, we find Kircher has that of Isaac, which we suppose to 
be intended by the Chinese T sz\ 

50. City of the king’s house we suppose refers to the land of 7Yr- 
tsin, whatever that may be, whether Judea or some other country. 

51. The three tai f or dynasties, are the Hi$, the Sh.ing, and 
the Chau—eminent and distinguished above all the other ancient 
imperial families. 

52. Western gems, or presents brought from the west, seem to be 
indicated by the two characters po li , now and formerly used to 
designate glass, and other similar articles; 

53. There is here, probably, an allusion to something with which 
we are not acquainted, for we have no idea what the golden nets 
in question can be. 

54. From this it appears that the pi or stone tablet, was 
erected by some of the Syrian Christians, to commemorate the pro¬ 
gress of religion in China, of which they were eye-witnesses. 

55. Fan shin as above, but here used as the subject of the clause, 
indicating the person of the Messiah. 

56. This is pure Chinese, both in language and in spirit. Kien 
is strength, the ruling power, heaven ; kwan is weakness, obedience, 
the ruled, the earth. 

57. This is obscure, and we have trusted to our native assistants, 
who have given the sense as expressed in the English version 
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59. The valley of the sun, is the great eastern empire, China, 
where the suit, the vicegeraut of heaven holds his court, and 
sends forth light, like the rising sun, to enlighten the world. As 
ydng, the sun, here denotes the emperor, yueh, the moon, denotes 
his majesty's residence. 

' 59. By the color of things, we are here to understand their moral 
qualities, as good or bad. 

60. Hard to name the Word, to expand the Three-one, is a literal 

rendering of this line. Whether the reference is to the Word, the 
Aoyo$ of the New Testament, or not, we are at present unable to 
determine: if there be such a reference, there is then additional 
reason for using yen, instead of tdu , which we have pre¬ 

ferred, in the gospel of John, for the Aoyoj;. * 

61. The literary labor, the composition of the inscription, was 
performed by King Tsing; the mechanical labor, the copying for 
the engraver, was done by Lii Sinyen. 

We now leave our readers to judge of the inscription, each one for 
himself. Much of the language is Budhistic; there are however 
strong internal evidences of its being the work of a professor of 
Christianity, and such we believe it to be. 


Art. II. Some Account of Charms , and Felicious Appendages 
worn about the person , or hung up in houses, Sfc., used by the 
Chinese. By John Robert Morrison, esq., Cor. M. R. A. S. 
Read before the R. A. Soc., 2d July 183l. # 

Charms may be divided into three kinds: 1. A kind of talisman, 
worn generally about the person, but sometimes also hung up on 
the walls of houses. 2. Little sacred books which are suspended 
from the girdle in small silk bags, and hence called Pei-king, “Girdle- 
scriptures." 3. Spells, called Foochow. 

Talismans. —Under this head are arranged some charms which 
are not properly speaking talismans, but for which no other generic 
name could be found. 

I. Tseen-kecn, “ Money-swords." These consist of a number of 

* We have extracted this article from Vol. til of the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic. Society, and have preserved the original orthography 
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old copper corns ealled cash, strung together in the form of a sword, 
and kept straight by a piece of iron running up the middle. They 
are hung at the heads of beds, that the supposed presence of the 
monarchs, under whose reigns the cash were coined, may have the 
effect of keeping away ghosts and evil spirits. They are used chiefly 
in houses or rooms where persons have committed suicide or suffered 
a violent death. Sick persons use them, also, in order to hasten 
their recovery. 

2. Pih kea so, “ The hundred family-lock.” To obtain this a 
man goes round among his friends, and having obtained from one 
hundred different persons three or four of the copper coins called 
cask, each, he himself adds whatever money is requisite, and has a 
lock made, which he hangs on his child’s neck, for the purpose of 
locking him, as it were, to life, and making the one hundred persons 
sureties for his attaining old age. 

3. King keuen so, u Neck-ring lock.” This is worn by grown 
females as well as by children, for the same purpose as the preceding. 

4. A charm on which are these inscriptions; San to kew joo, 
“the three manys and the nine likes ;” and E kcae met show, “ to 
obtain long-eyebrowed longevity.” The three manys are: To fuh, 
to show, to nan tsze, many (years of) happiness, many (years of) 
long life, and many sons. The nine likes are expressed in the two 
following stanzas of a song, in the She king, in which a minister 
who has in the six preceding songs 1 been receiving the praises of his 
sovereign, answers by numerous wishes on his behalf. 

1 2 

Teen paou ting urh, Joo yuS che hftng,— 

E ra6 puh hing, Joo jih che shing,— 

Joo shan,—joo fow,— Joo nan shan che show,— 

Joo kang,—joo ling,— Puh keen puh p&ng,— 

Joo chuen che fang che; Joo sung pih che mow ; 

E mo puh ts&ng. Woo puh urh hw6 ching. 

I. Heaven preserve and establish thee, 

That in all things thou mayest prosper,— 

Mayest be like the hills,—like the high hills,— 

Like the mountain tops,—like the lofty mountains, 

Like the straight-forward path of the sea, 

That there may be nothing wanting to thee. 

• # • • 

2 Like the moon, constantly revolving,— 

Like the sun, ascending upwards,— 

In longevity, like the southern hills, 
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Which never fail nor full,— 

Like the luxuriant foliage of the fir: 

Each of these things mayest thou successively receive. 

5. Koo-tung king , “ The old brass mirror/’ is a charin which is 
supposed to possess the virtue of immediately healing any who have 
become mad by the sight of a spirit or demon, by their merely tak¬ 
ing a glance at themselves in it. By the rich it is kept in their 
chief apartments, for the purpose of keeping away spirits. 

6. Pti tsang han ynh , “The jointly interred yuh stone of Han” 
It is said that, under the Han dynasty, when a rich person died, 
each of his friends dropped a yuh stone into his coffin. Should any 
one obtain one of these stones it will preserve him from evil spirits 
and from fire. 

7. Chang poo t Gue t keen , “ Sword of Chang poo (Acorus Cala¬ 
mus), and Gae plants. ” On the fifth day of the moou, sprigs of 
each of these plants are stuck up at the doors of houses, in order to 
deter all manner of evils from entering. Hence the following couplet 
is sometimes written on the door-posts of houses - 

Gae ke chaou pih fuh, 

Poo keen chan tseen tsae. 

The Gae banner calls forth a hundred blessings; 

The Poo sword destroys a thousand evils. 

8. Taou foo , the “ Peach charm,” consists of a sprig of peach 
blossoms, which, on the first day of the first moon, is placed in some 
districts at the head of the door of every house, to drive away demons, 
and malignant spirits. This gives rise to the following couplet 

Le yew jin ho seu milh to; 

Sze woo seay yen yung taou for. 

If the village possess virtue, what need is there for the wooden-tongued belf.P 
If the thoughts be free from impurity, of what use is the peach-charm f 

9. Ke tin. The fabulous animal which is said to have appeared 
at the birth of Confucius;, hence worn by children for good fortune. 

10. P& kwa. The eight diagrams, cut on stone or metaJ, are 
often worn as charms. 

11. Show taou , “ Longevity Peach.” A charin for long life. 

J2. Hoo-loo , “ The Gourd.” Gourd-bottles being formerly car¬ 
ried by old men on their backs, figures of them, made either of cop¬ 
per or of the wood of old men’s coffins, are worn as charms for lon¬ 
gevity; the former round the neck, the latter round the wrist. 

13. Hoo-chaou t M Tiger's claw ” This is a charm against sud¬ 
den fright 
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14. Yuh yin , “ TuA-seal.” This is a stone worn by children 
on their foreheads or wrists, on which are cut short sentences, such 
as Fuhjoo tung hae , happiness like the eastern sea (in extent and 
continuance). It is supposed to suppress fright, and to show whe¬ 
ther a child is well or ill, by a clear appearance in the one case and 
a dark appearance in the other. 

15. A seal of the Taou sect, worn as a charm, as well as for 
stamping spells. 

16. A charm bearing the eight diagrams, the Chinese signs of 
the zodiac, spells, and words expressive of its use, viz.: to suppress 
and destroy evil spirits. 

17. A charm of the Taou sect, consisting of a small knife, 
sword, and triangle. It is worn chiefly by females about the person, 
in order to avert the ill will of evil spirits and rustic demons. There 
are seals for similar purposes. 

18. There are a variety of charms, of various kinds, for which 
there are no names and no peculiar uses; but they are considered 
felicitous, and are therefore worn by the poorer classes, who cannot 
buy the more valuable charms. 

Little sacred books t called Pei king. From the specimen 
sent, these seem to contain only the pronunciation of Indian words, 
and they appear to belong only to the Budha sect. People of pro¬ 
perty buy them for their children, and pay priests to repeat the pray¬ 
ers, &c., contained in them, in order to preserve their children 
from premature death. The specimen sent [to the Society] is called 
Ta pei chow , “ a prayer to the greatly compassionate one.” 

Spells .—These are formed by a fanciful union of several characters, 
to which astrology is sometimes added; and in those of the Budha 
sect Sanscrit or (which they appear more to resemble) Thibetian 
words. The book which accompanies the specimens is on the 
subject of spells, and iu the first volume it contains a few of these 
foreign words. These spells are sometimes kept about the person, 
and sometimes pasted on walls or over doors. Some, also, are used 
as cures for sick persons, by being either written on leaves and then 
transferred into some liquid, or by being written on paper, burnt, 
and thrown into the liquid, after which the patient has to drink off 
the liquid and the spell together. 

There are spells for almost every deity. Among the most common 
are to be found : 

I. Ym-foo , “ Sealed-spells.” These are of the Taou sect, writ¬ 
ten on yellow paper with red ink, and then stamped with a seal kept 
hi the temples before the idols. 
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2. San kcd foo, “ Triangular •pell.' 1 This is a paper with a 
spell written on it, and folded up in a triangular shape. It is fastened 
to the dress of children, to preserve them from evil spirits and from 
sickness. 

Besides these there are many othr r s of various kinds, such as differ¬ 
ent forms of the characters fuh 9 pro perity or happiness; and show, 
longevity. Among these is one called Pih show too , “ the map of a 
hundred shows” being a hundred different forms of that character . 
of course many of the forms are very fanciful. 

There are also numerous figures of deified men, &c., which, 
though not properly speaking charms, are considered felicitous, and 
therefore hung up in houses and honored, some constantly, others 
on particular occasions. Of the specimens sent, the following is an 
explanation: 

1. Kwei-sing. The spirit of the North Polar star, the patron of 
learning. It is drawn standing alone on the head of the Oaou , a large 
fish, and kicking Tow , the Ursa Major, to represent the power of 
knowledge. The pencil in its right hand is held up on high, to 
signify the dignity of literature. There is a print from an engraving 
on stone, in which the eight characters Ching sin, sew shin, kih ke, 
fuh le , are written in a fanciful manner, so as to resemble the figure 
of the Kwei-sing. The seal characters at the top are the same as 
those of which the figure is formed. 

2. Chang-seen. This is a deified man, who having shot the 
heavenly dog, which often devoured children, is worshiped by 
parents for the purpose of keeping their children from harm. In the 
drawning he is represented shooting the dog, with his children 
around him. 

3. A representation of Pwan koo , the first human being; at least 
so marked by the seller; but it is more probably intended for Fuh 
he, the inventor of the eight diagrams. 

4. Cang-teen-sze , the imperial astronomer. The first who filled 
this office was Chang-leang , and his descendants are said to have 
succeeded him uninterruptedly. They are divided into two families, 
named Rung and Chang , who always intermarry ; thus forming, 
from the union of Rung and Chang, the surname Chang. These 
deified astronomers are supposed to inform their worshipers when 
any great calamities, such as plague, famine, pestilence, &c., are 
about to take place. The introduction of European astronomers is 
said to have put the Chang family out of office, though the empe¬ 
rors still grants them sustenance 
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5. Hoy hby urh seen. The two genii, harmony and union. These 
are two partners in trade, who were always successful, and are 
therefore deified and worshiped by tradespeople. The two red animals 
represented flying above them are intended for bats, which are con¬ 
sidered the precusors of happiness and prosperity. 

6. Fuhy luky and show. Happiness, emolument or office, and 
longevity, with longevity's children. 

7. Hcuen tan . A man of great strength, who lived among the 
hills until invited by the tyrant Chow to his assistance. On his way 
towards Chow he met a tiger, which he bestrode and made it answer 
him as a horse. The object in worshiping him is to free houses of 
evil spirit. 

8. Chung-ktoei , the destroyer of demons. This was a strong and 
violent tempered man, who was deified on account of his antipathy 
to demons. He is sometimes represented trampling a demon under 
his feet; at others, introducing happiness under the symbol of a bat. 

9. Ke-lin sung tsze , the Ke-lin presenting a child. This animal 
is said to have appeared just before the birth of Confucius, and is 
therefore worshiped by those who wish to have talented children. 

10. Yin yuen sae. This is by one person said to be a god of 
lightning; by another he is said to be the son of the tyrant Chow, 
who having received his education from a supernatural being, was 
able to exercise, with murderous effect, the magical skill thereby 
acquired, when he was called on to defend his father. Hence he 
is represented moving on the wheels of the wind and the fire, wear¬ 
ing a string of skulls round his neck, and holding a spear and a 
death-bell in his hands. 

11. Tsze-wei. A spirit who, by restraining the voracious animal 
Pc-hew prevents it from doing mischief, particularly from devouring 
the sun and moon. 

12. Tsae-pih-sing-keuny the god of wealth. Before him are 
vessels of gold and silver ore. 


Art. III. List of officers belonging to the Chinese government^ 
corrected from the Spring Edition of the Red Book. 

The following alterations in the Red Book have taken place since 
the issue oi the list of officers in the February number of the Re- 
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pository; they are extracted from the Spring Edition,—the Red Book 
being revised and published quarterly. There are many officers, 
whose names appeared in the winter edition, but whose names are 
now struck out altogether; and from the inadequate means at our 
command, we have not succeeded in tracing them: some difficulty has 
also been experienced in discovering whence the new officers have 
come; we have not therefore, unless when certain of our informa¬ 
tion, ventured to give any account, either of whither those officers 
struck out have gone, or whence those newly appearing have come. 

Inner Council . 

The fourth t£hiohsz’-ship, which has for some time been vacant, 
is filled up by No. 12., Choh Pingtien, and is thus entered; 

12. i|L Choh Pingtien, of Hw&yAng hien, Sz’chuen ; a 

speaker at the classical feasts, and superintendent of the 
prefecture-ship of Shuntien fu. 

The second hiep4n t£hioh sz’-ship, vacated by No. 12., Choh 
Pingtien, who becomes fourth, is filled up by No. 52., Chin Kw£n- 
tsiun, and is thus entered; 

52. ^ Chin Kw&ntsiun, of Wei hien, Shintung; a speaker 

at the classical feast, a shingshu of the Board of Civil Office, 
and a superintendent of the three treasuries of the Board of 
Revenue. 


THE SIX BOARDS. 

Board of Civil Office . 

The second shangshu-ship vacated by No. 12., Choh Pingtien, 
is filled up by No. 52., |ljjj ^ Chin Kwantsiun. 

Board of Revenue . 

The second shtlang-ship, vacated by No. 29., jf»^ 

Chub Kingfan, who becomes a chief censor of the Censoraip, is 
filled up by No. 31., Ho Julin, and is entered thus; 

31. jpj jTJjT Ho Julin, of Kiangning hien, Kinngsn : n superin¬ 
tendent of the three treasuries, an inspector of ilu* school of 
the left wing gioro. 

The fourth shil&ng-ship, vacated by No. 31., Ho Julin, is filled 
up by No. 56., Ki& Ching, and is entered thus; 

56 Ki;i Ching, of Hwang hien, Shintung; a superintendent 

of the Tsienfih t ing, ami a hmgtsau of the Sh ing^hti fang 
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Board of Rites . 

The second shll4ng-ship, vacated by No. 35., JjfJ jjjH Chau 
Tsupei, who becomes fourth shil&ng of the Board of Works, is filled 
up by Ping Chi, who appears for the first time, and is entered thus; 
288. 3g Ping CM, of T4i chau, Sh4nai. 

The third shil4ng-ship, vacated by No. 36., # $ h ' 4 - 

shdndh who becomes third shildng of the Board of Works, in filled 
up by No. 43 , Weishihnah, and is entered thus; 

43. Ij 4 m Weishihn^h, a Mongol of the plain yellow; a fu 

tutung, Chinese plain yellow banner; a first class hereditary 
noble of the second order, a tsungping of the right wing. 

Board of War • 

The third shil5ng-ship, vacated by No. 43., Weishihn&h, who 
becomes third shilang of the Board of Rites, is filled up by No. 98., 
Fuhtsf, and is entered thus; 

98. |g |§| Fuhtsf, a Manchu of the bordered white. 

Board of Works . 

The second shSngshu-ship, vacated by No. 52., Chin Kw£ntsiun, 
who becomes second hiepan tahiohsz’, is filled up by No. 62., Tu 
Shautien, and is entered thus; 

«2 ft 0 Tu Shautien, of Pin chau, Shantung; a speaker 
of the classical feasts, a hingtsau of the Sh£ngshu fang, a 
superintendent of the treasury of the Board of Revenue. 

The first shilSng-ship, vacated by No. 53., tmm Shuhin- 
g4h, who becomes tsautsau t.lchin of TIi, is filled up by No. 55., 
A'lingah, and is entered thus; 

55. H I PJ A'lingah, a Manchu of the plain red; a fu tutting, 
Chinese bordered blue banner. 

The third shilang-ship, vacated by No. 55., ATmg&h, who becomes 
first shilang, is filled up by No. 36., Hwashanfth, and is entered thus; 
36. Hw'tsh&nnh, a Mongol of the plain yellow; a super¬ 

intendent of the Tsienfa tang, a fu tutung Chinese plain 
yellow banner, a great minister controlling the sungwu fu. 
The fourth shilang-ship, vacated by No. 56., || ^ Ki4 Ching, 
who becomes fourth shilang of the Board of Revenue, is filled up 
by No. 35., Chau Tsupei, and is entered thus; 

35 jffr Chau Tsupei, of Shangching hien, Hon.1n; a super¬ 

intendent of the Tsienf.i tang 
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The C ens or at e . 

The second chief censor-ship, vacated by No. 62., 

Tu 8hautien, who becomes second sh&ngshu of the Board of Works, 
is filled up by No. 29., Chuh Kingf&n, and is entered thus; 

& Chuh Kingfan, of Kuchf hien, HonAn; a speaker 
of the classical feasts, superintendent of the three treasuries. 
The first assisting censor-ship, lately vacant, is filled up by No. 
66., Hochun, and is thus entered ; 

66- fp Hochun, a Manchu of the bordered blue, of the imperial 
kindred. 

The second assisting censor-ship, vacated by No. 64., ^ ^|c 
Kwnnglin, who becomes shilAng of the Board of War, at Moukden, 
is filled up by No. 72., Kw&ngch&ng, and is entered thus; 

72. Jjp| ^ Kw&ngch&ng, a Manchu of the plain red; superinten¬ 
dent of the sacrificial court. 

The Court of Representation. 

The first principal-ship, vacated by No. 66., Hochun, who be¬ 
comes first assisting censor of the Censorate, is fijled up by No. 76.. 
Lingkwei, and is entered thus; 

76. ^ Lingkwei, a Manchu of the plain blue. 

The Sacrificial Court • 

The first president-ship, vacated by No. 72., Jjpf ^ KwdngchAng, 
who becomes second assisting censor of the Censorate, is filled up 
No. 74., Kingkf, and is entered thus; 

74. Jgj^ jjjj£ Kingkf, a Manchu of the plain blue; of the imperial 
kindred. 

The Office of the Imperial Stud . 

The first president-ship, vacated by No. 74., Kingkf, who becomes 
first president of the Sacrificial Court, remains vacant. 

The C eremonial Court • 

The first president-ship, vacated by No. 76., ||| Lingkwei, 
who becomes first principal of the Court of Representation, is filled 
up by A'yentAh, who was lately a shiki&ng hiosz’ (learned attendant 
speaker) in the Hanlin academy, and is entered thus; 

284. W&ii A'yentAh, a Mongol of the bordered yellow. 
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The National College . 

The first principal-ship, vacated by No. 78., "j|y Kiluning who 
becomes principal of the Chinsz* fu, (a school of the H4nlin yoen) 
is filled by Wansui, lately a shikiing (attendant speaker) in the 
H&nlin academy, and is entered thus; 

285. ^ j|| Wansui, a Manchu of the bordered red. 


Local Metropolitan Officers. 

The assistant mayor-ship of Shuntien fu, lately vacant, is filled up 
by Kung Wanling, who appears for the first time, and is entered 
thus; 

286. ^ ^ Kung Wanling, of Haukwdn hien, Fuhkien. 

The general-ship of the right wing, vacated by No. 91., 
Kw4nshmgplu, of whom we have no trace, is filled up by No. 43., 
Weishihmh, and is entered thus; 

43. f |j)| Weishihndh, a Mongol of the plain yellow; a fu 
tutung, Chinese plain yellow banner. 


Tiitung of the eight banners. 

The tutung-ship of the Mongol plain blue banner, not inserted in 
the last list, is filled by No. 32., ^ |JpJ Tehtangah. 

Fii Tutung of the eight banners. 

The fu tutung-ships of the Manchu plain red banner, held accord¬ 
ing to the last list, by No. 91., |^|j ^ Kwanshingpdu, and 

No. 53., J|j| Shuhingdh, appear now to be vacant. 

The second fu tutung-ship of the Chinese plain yellow banner is 
filled up by 43., SHtafi Weishihndh. 


Provincial G ov ernment s. 

m o u k n e n . 

The shilang-ship of the Board of War, vacated by No. 98., ^ 

Futsf, who becomes third shdidng of the Board of War, is filled up 
by No. 64., Kwanglin, and is entered thus; 

54. J^ Kwdnglin, a Mongol of the plain yellow. 

CHIHLI. 

The director-ship of the gabelle, wrongly stated in the last list to 
be held by No. 115., j|j| Tehshun, is filled by Pulin, and is 
entered thus; 

287. ^ Pulin, of the imperial household, of the bordered yel- 
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low banner, master-general of the post, and superintendent 
of the water communication. 

The salt commissioner-ship, vacated by No. 116., PM ± & 
T4u Sz’lin, who becomes grain commissioner in Kweichau, is filled 
up by No. 198., Li Pihling, and is entered thus; 

198. Li Pehling, of TsAngwu hien, Kwingsi. 

RlANOSU. 

The governor-ship, vacated by No. 118., Sun shen p* u > 

who retires on account of indisposition, is filled up by No. 201., Li 
Singyuen, and is entered thus ; 

201. j|| Li Singyuen, of Siangyin hien, HunSn, comman¬ 

der of the forces, and director of the commissariat department. 
The governor-ship of the canal transports, vacated by No. 127., 
Hwuikih, who becomes governor of Shensi, is filled up by 
No. 250., Ching Yutsdi, and is entered thus; 

250. ^ Ching Yuhtsai, of Sinkien hien, Ki&ngsi; com- 

mander-in-chief of the sea-guard and transport forces, and 
director of the commissariat. 

CHEHK1ANG. 

The magistrate-ship ot Yin hien, Ningpo fii, lately vacant, is filled 
up by Yehkwan, and is entered thus; 

288. Yehkwan, of Yuenping, Shuntien. 


PUHR1EN. 

The prefect-ship of Fuhchau fu, vacated by No. 165., 
Shin Jiih&n, of whom we have no trace, remains vacant 


HUPEH. 

The grain commissioner-ship, lately vacant, is filled up by Li 
Ch4umei who appears for the first time, and is entered thus; 

289. ^ Li Chdumei, of Tehhwd hien, Kiungsi. 

HUNAN. 

The judge-ship, vacated by No. 178., |=j£ |Ip|’ Swchdngdh, who 

becomes treasurer of Yunnin, is filled up by Siitsihshun, who ap¬ 
pears for the first time, and is entered thus; 

290. ^ *j(^ ^ Sutsihshun, a Chinese of the plain blue banner: 

provincial post-in aster general. 

SHANSI. 

The salt commissioner-ship, vacated by No. 198., jjjj^ 

Li Pehling, who becomes salt commissioner in Chihli, is filled up by 
No. 282., Ting Tehhing, and is entered thus; 
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282. ^f§ ^ Ping Tehhing, of Tslning chau, Shantung; su¬ 

perintendent of the salt department of Sh&nsf, Shensi, and 
Honan. 


8REN8t. 

The goveror-ship vacated by No. 201., $ H V7C Lf Singyuen, 
who becomea governor of Kiingsu, is filled up by No. 127., Hwuikih, 
and is entered thus; 

127. Hwuikih, a Manchu of the bordered yellow; com¬ 

mander of the forces, and director of the provincial commis¬ 
sariat. 

The New Frontier . 


11.1. 


The ts&ntsdn tuchin-ship, vacated by No. 210., ^ jfjfc JJoJ Tdh- 
hungah, who retires on account of indisposition, is filled up by No. 
53., Shuhingih, and is entered thus; 

53. |iii) ^ Shuhingah, a Manchu of the plain blue. 


The third lingsui t&ching-ship, vacated by No. 243. ^ ^ 

^ Ch&15fant&i, who becomes tsAntsAn tichin of Kiiehf, is filled up 
by No. 226., Yihking, and is entered thus; 

226. ^£$3? Yihking, a Manchu of the bordered red; of the im¬ 
perial kindred. 


TARB A OAT At. 

The first lingsui t&chin-ship, vacated by No. 217., j|j| ^ 
Nafuhteh, of whom we have no trace, is filled up by Mingking, who 
appears for the first time, and is entered thus; 

291. B/J j|| Mingking, a Manchu of the plain white banner. 

r’harashar. 

The pdnsz’ tdchin-ship, vacated by No. 221., ^ Tsiuenking, 
of whom we have no trace, is filled up by Suiyuen, who appears for 
the first time, and is entered thus; 

282. jfc Suijruen. a Manchu of the plain white. 

KOUCHR. 

The pansz’-ship vacated by No 222., 'fjf Chdngtsing, of 
whom we have no trace, is filled up by No. 213., Chdhldfant&i, and 
is entered thus; 

Chdhldfantdi, a Manchu of the plain white; 
of the imperial kindred. 
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YARKAND. 

The ts;ints3n 1d chin-ship, vacated by No. 226., $S Yihking, 
who becomes ts&ntsta td chin of Flf, is filled up by Linkwei who 
appears for the first time, and is entered thus; 

293. ^ Linkwei, a Manchu of the bordered white; governor 

of the Mohammedan frontier. 


H AMI. 

The hiepan td chin-ship, vacated by No. 233., Hangyuh, 

of whom we have no trace, is filled up by Ngdnching, who appears 
for the first time, and is entered thus; 

294. -^jr Ngdnching, a Manchu of the bordered white. 

KOURKARA0U80U. 

The lingsui td chin-ship, vacated by No. 237. 

Tehkihtsichun, of whom we have no trace, is filled up by Fuhnfpfi, 
who appears for the first time, and is entered thus; 

295. -jjJJj | Fuhnipu, a Manchu of the bordered yellow. 

KWANOTUNO. 

The governor-ship, vacated by No. 250., IS Chin « 

Yuetsdi, who becomes governor general of the canal transports in 
Kidngsu, is filled up by No. 253., Hwdng Ngdntung, and is entered 
thus; 

263. ^ Hwdng Ngdntung, of Ningydng hien, Shdntung; 

commander of the forces, and director of the provincal com¬ 
missariat. 

The treasurer-ship vacated by No. 253., Hwdng Ngdntung, who 
becomes governor of the province, is filled up by No. 274., Chueo 
Shingheun, and is entered thus; 

274. ^ |j|j |jj[j Chuen Shingheun, of Liaching hien, Shdntung. 


YUNNAN 


The treasurer-ship, vacated by No. 274., gjj Chuen 

Shingheun, who becomes treasurer of Kwdngtung, is filled up by 
No. 178. Siichdngdh and is entered thus; 

178. jjjjfc f|2 PrJ Suchdngdh, a Manchu of the bordered red. 

The grain commissioner-ship, vacated by No. 276., ^ 

Shin Lansang, of whom we have no trace, is filled up Wdng I'kwei, 
who appears for the first time, and is entered thus; 

-96. 3E ^ Wang I kwei, of Yuenping hien, Shuntien; super¬ 
intendent of the land used for military purposes. 


vol. xiv, so v- 
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KWEICHAU. 


The grain commissioner-ship, vacated by No. 282., ^ ||| ^ 
Ping Tehhing, who becomes salt commissioner in Shansi, is filled 
up by No. 116., T4u Sz’lin, and is entered thus; 

116 T4u Sz’lin, of Ngfinling hien, Nganhwui. 


Art. IV. Lines on string a painting of the cemetery on French 
Island , where Mr. James Dunlap Perit was buried , written by 
L. H. Sigourney. 

[On the south side of the river at Whampoa—or rather between the 
waters of the anchorage there, and another branch of the river called Blen¬ 
heim’s reach, are two beautifiil little islands, one named after the Danes 
and the other after the French. These for many years have been the burial 
grounds for those foreigners who have died at Whampoa and Canton. Young 
Pent died at Canton March 19th, 1834, and his remains were carried in a 
boat to the place of interment We republish the following lines, and note, 
at the request of Mr. Perit’s friends.] 

On with your burden, on! —The spot is fair, 

The cool, green trees, their peaceful branches spread, 

Soft is the quiet wave that ripples there, 

And smooth the pillow for the sleeper’s head: 

There waits the boat that bare the youthful dead. 

While with sad step the father goes to lay 
’Neath the turf-covering of a foreign bed, 

The lov’d companion of his lonely way. 

On with your burden, on! — *Tis holy rest; 

There’s grief of strangers at yon lowly bier, 

The tear of China falls upon his breast 
That yielded back its noble spirit here: 

But far away, amid his native earth, 

His mother dreams not of her darling’s urn, 

And his fond sisters, round the cheerful hearth 
Revole the promise of his quick return. 

On with your burden, on! —Words may not tell 
How dear the dust that here in hope doth lie; 

But when from farthest clime and darkest cell 
Earth’s summon’d myriads seek the judging sky 
Blest be thy meeting! youth of many a charm, 

With those who mourn thee on thy native shore: 

Blest be the meeting! where no pain can harm, 

And parting sorrows pierce the soul no more! 
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The following inscription is intended to be engraved on the tomb 
of J. D. Perit in the Chinese, language, with a view to the instruc¬ 
tion of the Chinese who may read it, iu the three great doctrine of 
Christianity to which it has reference. 

“ He lived beloved—died greatly lamented. His soul returned 
to God who gave it—and his body was interred in the grave beneath, 
to rest till the last day: Then will the Lord Jesus descend from 
heaven with the voice of the Archangel and the trump of God: he 
will call the dead from their graves to die no more; and, together 
with the living, all shall stand before the judgment-seat, to receive 
the reward of their deeds in this life: Then shall the wicked be 
banished from the presence of God, and the good shall be received 
up into heaven, to enjoy eternal blessedness. The earth and all 
things therein shall pass away, but the righteous shall rejoice in the 
presence of God for ever and ever!” 


Art. V. Journal of Occurrences: Chinese officers; Lin Tsehsii; 
Tang Tingching; Kiying; Hwdng Ngantung; TViad Socie¬ 
ty in Chauchau fu; opium feet: the China Medico-Chirurgical 
Society; an assay of sundry foreign coins; commerce of Fuh - 
chau; treaty with the U. S. A. ratified; a Chinese naturalized 
in Boston; liberation of prisoners in Hongkong; Queen's birth 
day; progress of public works; the American steamer Midas ; 
Protestant missions. 

Chinese officers in their movements, as directed by " the one 
man,” have been very aptly compared to the men on a chess-board. 
They move, or are moved rather, in a singularly hazardous game, 
and one which it is not easy for the foreigner to understand. Were 
there a good reporter at court, who could daily tell us of all that tran¬ 
spires in the councils of his imperial majesty, we should then be 
able to see how it is that this great machine moves on with so little 
jaring and so few interruptions. It goes heavily but steadily on, 
every now and then new men coming upon the board, and old ones 
disappearing; as indicated in the list, forming our third article in the 
present number. For that list we are indebted to a friend, who will, 
we hope, continue to give us quarterly lists, with biographical notices 
of living statesmen. 

Lin Tsehsu for many years was very conspicuous, and had seem¬ 
ingly a good and sure standing. Early in January 1839 he was 
appointed imperial commissioner, with extraordinary power, and or¬ 
dered to Canton, to stop the traffic in opium. His action on that sub- 
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ject is pretty well known; but what has become of him ? He has been 
displaced, degraded, banished, and again and again reported dead. 
However, it is not many months since a history of foreign countries, 
compiled under his care, made its appearance in one of the northern 
cities. And during this month reports have reached Canton of his 
having been pardoned, on account of his meritorious exertions in 
daring new lands in the cold country. If this be true, he will doubt¬ 
less soou return to his friends is Fuhkien, and may by degrees 
regain his favor and standing with his master, Taukw&ng. 

Tang Tingching has, we hear, obtained the governor-ship in one 
of the northwestern provinces, and his name will probably appear in 
the next edition of the Red Book. Lin and Tang are both opposed 
to the present line of policy—they being Tories , defenders of the old 
exclusive policy. The Whigs, or advocates of popular rights and a 
more liberal course towards foreigners, are acting wisely in thus 
showing favor to the their most deadly political enemies. 

Kiying and Hwang Ngantung are active agents of the New 
Political School; and their steady promotion is pleasing evidence 
of their being in good favor at court. Our belief is, that necessity 
is laid on the superme government of China to take this mild course, 
both in its domestic and foreign relations. And surely this gentle 
policy is commendable and wise; but the danger is that it will sink 
into weakness, imbecility, and lead to anarchy. 

Report says that Kiying has been made a hiepan ta hiohsz *, * an 
assistant great councellor,’ and is to have a seat in the cabinet. 

Hwang Ngantung , one of his majesty ; s most faithful, most worthy, 
and most able servants,—much blamed and much maligned by his 
political enemies—has been made governor of the Wide East, or 
province of Kwangtung, and his name appears as such in the Red 
Book. 

It is rumored that Kiying, as imperial commissioner, is soon to 
visit all the newly opened ports. 

In Chauchan fu t or the department of Chauchau ( Tivchiv , as the 
name is pronounced by its inhabitant) there have been during the 
spring protracted disturbances, and suppressed only recently by a 
strong military force from Canton. The principal actors were 
members of the Triad Society, and under arms in open opposition to 
the local authorities. About 800 lost their lives, 500 having fell in 
the field, and 300 were decapitated. Such is the report given us, by 
the officer who headed the imperial forces. And from another source 
we learn that large bodies of men are in arms and in a state of 
insubordination in the eastern part of this province. 

The opium fleet, a long time at Whampoa, or rather in Blenheim 
insubreach, has removed to its old station in Kamsing Moon, a very 
secure and commodious anchorage, as most of our readers know, 
situated twelve or fifteen miles north from Macao. 

The China Mcdico-Chirurgical Society, recently formed, has a 
wide field opened before its members, and we heartily wish them 
all the success thev can desire. We. wish they would all learn Chi¬ 
nese so as more readih to extend their labors among the natives of 
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the celestial empire. They ought to correspond with the Medical 
Board in Peking. We have been furmished with the following: 

A meeting of the medical gentlemen in Hongkong, was held on Tuesday 
evening, May 13th, at the residence of Dr. Dill, for the purpose of forming a 
medical society, the meeting having been called by circulars. 

Preset* —Dn*. Tucker, Kennedy, Dill, O’Sullivan, Barton, Traill, Gilbert, 
Holgate, Young, Little and Webter. Dr. Tucker was unanimously called to 
the chair, and Dr. Dill requested to act as secretary to the meeting. The 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

I. That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the formation of such a 
Society is most desirable, not only to ourselves as medical men, but more par¬ 
ticularly to the community at large ; its objects being: 

1st. The bringing into more intimate intercourse medical brethren in Chi¬ 
na, for the sake of giving and receiving informtion on medical and surgical 
subjects; 

2d. The formation of a library, where all the best periodicals and the most 
valuable standard medical works of the day can be had ; 

3d. The discussion of topics relating more particularly to the diseases pre¬ 
valent in China, and to the native materia-medica. 

II. That this Society be denominated the u China Medico-Chirurgica l 
Socirty.” 

III. That medical men in Hongkong, or any other part of China, be re¬ 
quested to become members; that each member have to pay either $12 an * 
nually or $ 1.50 monthly, as he may think proper. 

IV. That the business of the Society shall be managed by a president, 
secretary and a librarian, to be elected every half year, and that three members 
be elected also half-yearly to act with them as a committee ; three constitut¬ 
ing a quorum. 

V. That a general meeting of the Society shall be held on the first Tuesday 
of each month, for reading essays and conversing on topics connected with 
the objects of th'» Society. 

VI. That the committee make half yearly reports of the proceedings of the 
Society, and the business of each meeting be reported generally to absent 
members. 

VII. That members in other parts of China be requested to snbmit to the 
consideration of the Society any particular case or intelligence which they 
think will be interesting to it. 

VIII. That this Society do communicate with similar societies in India and 
at home, requesting them to send us reports of their proceedings, this Society 
promising to act in the same menner towards them. 

IX. That those wishing to become members be requested to give in their 
names without delay to the secretary, and the committee be instructed to take 
immediate measures for the procuring of books. 

X. That any person wishing to join this Society be introduced by one of 
the members. 

XI. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the local newspapers, for 
insertion and to all medical men in China. 

The following gentlemen were then elected, by the meeting, office-bearers 
for the next six months : 

Dr. Tucker,—President. Dr. Hobson,—Secretary. Dr. Young,—Librarian 
and Treasurer ; and, to act with these as a committee, Drs. Dill, Barton and 
Holgate. 

It was agreed that the next general meeting should take place at the resi¬ 
dence of Dr. Holgate. 

Thanks having been returned to Dr. Tucker for the able menner in which 
be filled the chair, the meeting was disolved. F. Dill, Secretary. 

An assay of sundry foreign coins. The particulars of this assay, 
made bj a shroff of Kwanghang , ^ »Jj£, a native banking house 
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in Canton, we borrow from the China Mai), of May 22d. The assay 
was made at the Spanish factory, in presence of persons whose 
names are subjoined. The Chinese are good assayers, and we pre¬ 


sume the results shown below are correct. 

t. m. c. c. 

J. Twenty new rupees weighed before being melted * 6 2 0 3 

Weighed after being melted, remelted, and cast into 

a shoe of pure sycee silver - * - - - 565 0 

Loss of weight .. 0553 

Thus 100 taels of rupees, are equal to pure sycee - 91 0 8 5 

Making a difference per centum of - ---8915 

And in order to pay 100 taels of pure sycee in rupees, 

it would be necessary to pay. 109 7 9 0 

2. Five new Peruvian dollars weighed before being melted 3 6 0 0 

After being melted, remelted, dec., as above - - 3 2 3 0 

Loss of weight .. 0370 

Thus 100 taels of Peruvian dollars are equal to pure sycee 89 7 2 2| 
Making a difference per centum of - - - 10 2 7 7} 

And in order to pay 100 taels of pure sycee in Peruvian 

dollars, it would be necessary to pay - - - 111 4 55 

3. Five new Mexican dollars, weighed before being melted 3 5 7 5 

After being melted, remelted, &c., as above - - 3 19 5 

Loss of weight.- 0380 

Thus 100 taels of Mexican dollars are equal to pure sycee 89 3 7 1 
Making a difference per centum of - - - - 10 629 

And in order to pay 100 taels of pure sycee in Mexican 

dollars, it would be necessary to pay • - - 111 9 0 0 

4. Five new Bolivian dollars weighed before being melted 3 6 0 0 

After being melted, remelted, &c., as above - - 3 2 10 

Loss of weight. ---0390 

Thus 100 taels of Bolivian dollars are equal to pure sycee 89 1 6 7 

Making a difference per centum of - - - - 10 833 

And in order to pay 100 taels of pure sycee in Bolivian 

dollars, it would be necessary to pay - - -112 150 

5. Five new Chilian dollars weighed before being melted 3 5 9 5 

After being melted, remelted, <&c., as above - - 3 19 5 

Loss of weight.- - 0400 

Thus 100 taels of Chilian dollars are equal to pure sycee 88 8 7 0 

Making a difference per centum of - - - -11130 

And in order to pay 100 taels of pure sycee in Chilian 

dollars, it would be necessary to pay - - - 112 5 2 0 

6. Five dollars in broken money (such as is paid away at 

Canton by weight and called by the Chinese sui yin 

weighed before being melted - - - - - 3600 

After being melted, remelted, &c., as above - - 3 18 0 

J .oss of weight - -- -- -- -0420 

Thus 100 taels of broken silver are equal to pure silver 88 3 3 4 

Making a difference per centum of - - - 11 6 6 6 

And in order to pay 100 taels of pure sycee in broken 

dollars, it would be necessary to pay - - -113 20 7 


Most necessary to he borne in mind. 

N. B. 1. These monies were weighed by the shroffs’ weights; and the 
hoppo's weights a r# 4 mace 5 cans, per 100 taels, or £ per cent, heavier very 
nearly. 

2. In addition to the above, which merely shews the difference between the 
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monies and pure silver, will be the expense of melting, remelting, Ac., Ac., 
If. 2w por 100 taels or 11 per cent. 

T6ukw6ng, 23d year, 6th moon, and !6th day, (13th of July, 1843.) 


vW.% 


In the presence of Tsien Yen!, an officer of the 5th rank, 

attached to the imperial commissioner Kiying Hid Wansui 

treasurer to the grand hoppo of Canton, and Wan Fung ^}ijf. 

Capt. G. Balfour. R. Thom, Assist, trans. and 

interpreter to H. M 's Comm, in China. 


Commerce of Fuhchau f&. In vol. IV. of the Chinese Repository 
are two long articles regarding the Bohea hills, the River Min, the 
city of Fuhchau, &c., written by J. G. Gordon, esq., and the Rev. 
Edwin Stevens, who visited that part of the Chinese empire. Those 
articles will give our readers better ideas of the commercial cap¬ 
abilities of Fuhchau than anything we can now write. We subjoin 
the new— 


REGULATIONS OF TRADE FOR THE PORT OF FUHCHAU FU. 

1. The limits of the port of Fuhchau fl& extend from the bridge to the 
WGfli Mun [or Pass]. 

2. The Chinese officer at the station within the pass has orders to provide 
an? vessel, desiring to enter the port, with a pilot. 

3. British ships may remain in the port with a view of ascertaining the 
state of the market without restriction as to time, and should they desire to 
depart without breaking bulk, no port dues will be demanded. The captain 
will, however, in all cases deliver his ship's paper, bills of lading, Ac., into 
the bands of the consul within twenty-four hours after arrival. 

4. Payment of duties may be made either in sycee or coined money at the 
rates already established at Canton. 

5. All cargo is to be taken in, or discharged, between sunrise and sunset. 

6. Sailors on liberty are to be accompanied by an officer or responsible 
person, and strictly enjoined to abstain from all acts calculated to give offense 
to the inhabitants; injunctions to the same effect having been issued by the 
Chinese authorities to the people of Fuhchau fa. 

(Signed) Rutherford Alcock. 

Fuhchau fii, April 26th, 1845. Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul 

By a unanimous vote of the Senate of United Stated of America 
the late treaty with China was ratified at Washington, on the 10th 
of January. So it is reported in the papers of the day. 1 

A Chinese naturalized .—We learn from the Boston Daily Advertiser, that 
in the district court of the United States, on Friday, 24th Jan. 1845, there was 
much inquiry at the bar as to the name of the emperor of China. A native 
of China was present to be naturalized; and as it was necessary for him to re¬ 
nounce allegiance to all foreign potentates and powers, and especially to the 
emperor of China, whose subject he had been, the name of the emperor was 
important. The name, as finally settled, is T&ukwang. The person natura¬ 
lized is Atit, formerly of Canton, where he was born in 1807. He has resided 
in that city eight years, and made his primary declaration to become a citizen 
in 1834. He was admitted to citizenship on motion of Mr. Robb. (JSew York , 
Observer , Feb. 1 st.) 

Nineteen prisoners , lately confined in the prison of Hongkong, 
for minor offenses, or who, during a long period of imprisonment 
and hard labor, had been reported, by the chief magistrate, as well- 
conducted, were liberated, on Saturday the 24th instant, by pro* 
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clam at ion from his excellency, governor Davis. Acts of pardon, in 
cases of this kind, are most commendable; and ought, we think, to 
be multiplied. On the obdurate and pertinaciously wicked, let all 
the rigor of the law be laid ; but to the reformed and well-behaved, 
the judicious extension of grace and pardon is not only compatable 
with the strictest justice, but it will promote good conduct, and 
inspire confidence in Christian governments. 

H. B. M. Queen Victoria’s birth day was celebrated on the 24th, 
with the usual public honors. The review of the troops took place 
in the cool of the day, a little before sunset, on Queen’s Road, io 
front of Government House. His excellency governor Davis and 
suit were present on the occasion. The troops appeared remarkably 
well, and in fine health and spirits. 

The public ioorks t in Hongkong, are steadily progressing, large 
numbers of Chinese mechanics and coolies being constantly employ¬ 
ed on the new roads and on the buildings that are being erected. 
These buildings are chiefly intended for the army. A severe thunder 
storm passed over the island on the morning of the 7th inst., and 
the torrents of rain occasioned no inconsiderable damage to the 
roads in Victoria. On the evening of the 24th instant, a fire broke 
out near one of the new hospitals, and spread with great rapidity, 
destroying one of the market-places, and a few other buildings, 
chiefly public property. 

The American steamer Midas , captain Poor, arrived in Hongkong 
on the 21st instant. She is moved by propellers, and seems admira¬ 
bly adapted for the Canton river. Fitted up with proper accommo¬ 
dations, and running daily between Canton and Hongkong, she will 
greatly facilitate the intercommunication, and would, we should 
think, liberally remunerate her owners. 

Protestant Missions in China , few at present, are now in position 
to accomplish much good. With free access to the people at Canton, 
Amoy, Fuhchau, Chusan, Ningpo and Sh4ngh4i, they can make 
known the gospel to many millions. As we understand the princi¬ 
ple of Christianity, every Christian—every one who professes and 
calls himself a Christian—is by such profession pledged to be a 
faithful witness of the truth of our holy religion. By strict con¬ 
formity to all the rules of the gospel, he is required to be, both in 
spirit and in action, an exampler of what the Scriptures teach. 
While the ordained minister is required both to teach and to live 
according to the gospel, every lay professor is equally required to live 
in the same manner, soberly, righteously, and godly. Then the 
gospel will have a cloud of witnesses; and though the missionaries 
be few, the witnesses to the religion of Jesus, being many, will sup¬ 
ply their lack in number, and the force of truth will become great. 

On the 24th instant, the right Rev. bishop Boone embarked, on 
the Alligator, for Sh&ngh&i, accompanied by his lady, and by the 
Misses E. G. Jones and M. J. Morse. The Rev. George Smith, of 
the English Church Missionary Society, embarked at the same time* 
also for Shanghai. 
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Art. I. Sailing Directions for the Panghfi t or Pescadore Ar» 
chipelago , with notices of the islands . By captain Richard 
COLLINSON, C. B. 

[These directions were first published in the Hongkong Register, 
by permission of H. E. rear admiral sir Thomas Cochrane, knt., c. b. 
&c., &c. Ill laying them before the readers of the Repository, we 
are happy in being able to avail ourselves of the assistance of captain 
Collinson, who has kindly corrected our proof-sheets, having first 
revised the original for our pages. We may remark here, that the 
Pescadore Group of islands forms one of the six districts which 
constitute Taiwan fu , ^ the department of T4iw4n, or 

Formosa. The Group is called by the Chinese, in their statistical 
works, Panghti ting , |||, or the district of Panghu, and is 

under the immediate government of a magistrate, a subordinate of 
the prefect, or chifu, of Formosa. He resides at Makung (Macon, 
as the place is called by foreigners), and has under his command a 
few hundred soldiers. We have tried, but in vain, to identify the 
Chinese names, as we fi;id them on the maps of theTa Tsing Hwui 
Tien, with those on captain Collinson’s new Chart. The Chinese 
have, in that work, given more than thirty islands, which they call 
Yu , llijjjl. but in this list they make no distinction between the 
larger and the smaller islands, mr between the islands, and mere 
rocks or shoals. The largest is called Pangh'i , and from 

it the group seems to have derived its name. Captain Collinson 
has given us the following memoranda, addition.il to what appeared 
vol. xiv no. vi 32 
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in the Register. “Panghfi is 48 miles in circumference, and 
Fisher's or West island is 17. The want of trees, which the Chi¬ 
nese officers accounted for by the violence of the wind, and the 
absence of sheltered valleys, give the islands a barren appearance. 
The Barbadoes millet, however, is extensively cultivated and yields 
a very good crop; and between the rows of the millet the ground¬ 
nut is planted. In some spots, sheltered by walls, the sweet potatoe 
is raised and a few vegetables; but for the latter and for fruits the 
inhabitants depend principally upon Formosa, the intercourse with 
which, during the summer season, is very frequent. Pine-apples 
were bought at the rate of four and five for a mace, and vegetables 
were equally cheap. During the winter season, however, two months 
sometimes elapse without the arrival of a junk. Bullocks and poultry 
were abundant; the former are used both in the cultivation of the 
soil and the collection of the crop; for which latter purpose a rude 
cart is used. The population of the two larger islands was stated 
to be 5000, and that of the whole group 8000; the magistrate stated, 
that he had 2000 troops, including militia, and 16 war junks under 
his command." 

We here subjoin a complete list of the Chinese names, as they are 
found in their statistical works, adding the sounds in the court 


dialect, also the literal meaning of the names. 

A few of these we 

can identify with those on 

the surveyer's chart. 

Dangerous Rocks 

K« 

Hien Tsiau, 

Great Splendid 

k d 

T4 Lieh, 

Small Splendid 

iHS 

Siiu Lieh, 

Happy Pearl 

« M 

Kih Pei, 

Pearl 

M 

Pei, 

Vacant Shell 


Kung Koh, 

Crooked Pearl 

» 5 

Win Pei, 

Great Aunt 


Kn Poh, 

North White Sand 

At 6 » 

Peh Peh Shi, 

South White Sand 


Nin Peh Shi, 

White Sand 

& ^ 

Peh Shi 

Centre Dome 


Chung Tun, 

Small Granary 


Si.in Tsang, 

Great Granary 

k i 

Ta Tsang, 
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Small Passage Head 

/h nm 

Si&u Mun Tiu, 

Blue Post 

mm 

Lin Pan, 

Saw Teeth 


Tsang Kii Chf, 

Dashing Lake 


Pang lift, 

West 

aj 

Si, 

Turban 

H jIi 

Tau Kin, 

Four Horns 

mn 

Sz’ Kiok, 

Water Basin 


Tung Pwdn, 

Sun 

% 

Y£ng, 

Flowers 

ft 

Hw&, 

Great 


T6, 

Fragrant Furnace 

$JK 

Hiang Lu, 

Ship’s Sails 


Chuen Pung, 

Hencoop 

§ fl 

Ki Lung, 

Tiger’s Well 


Hu Tsing, 

Horse Saddle 

jg»$£ 

M4 Ngan, 

Iron Anvil 

fit $ 

Tieh Chin, 

Half Flats 


Pw&n Ping, 

Eight Shades 

A-| 

Pah Chau, 

Warrior 


Tsing tsi, 

Eastern Felicity 


Tung kib, 

Western Felicity 


Si kih. 


In writing these names, we commenced at the north and proceed¬ 
ed southward: this fact may in some degree indicate their position.] 


The Panghu, or Pescadore Archipelago consist of twenty-one inhabit¬ 
ed islands, besides several rocks. They extend from latitude 23° 13' 
to 23° 49' N., and from 119° 16' to 119° 37' E. longitude. Their 
general appearance is Hat, the summits of many of the islands being 
nearly level, and no part of the group 330 feet above the sea. The 
two largest islands are situated near the centre of the Archipelago, 
forming an extensive and excellent harbor between them. The west¬ 
ern island of the two (Fisher’s island*) is five miles from north to 

* In a collection of voyages in Dutch published in 17tH> Fisher’s island 
is called D’Viaser’s island 
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south, and 3£ miles from east to west. On its SW. extreme is a 
Light-house 225 feet above the sea. 

To enter the harbor pass half a mile to the southward of the Light¬ 
house point, and then steer E. J N. for Macon, which is situated on 
the north side of an inlet on Panghu, and will be readily recognised 
by a citadel and line of embrasures. The large junks, waiting for a 
favorable wind to take them to Formosa, lay to the SW. of the town 
in 7 and 8 fms. water, with a black rock, which is midway between 
Fisher’s island and Macon, bearing about NE. by N. In the Plover 
we ran into the inner harbor to the eastward of Macon, passing be¬ 
tween it and Chimney point, and anchored with the latter bearing N. 
54° W. distant six cables, which is also the width of the channel here. 
The junks belonging to the place lay close to the town, in a creek 
which runs back to the northward of the citadel. There is water 
sufficient for a square rigged vessel, but the harbor there is much 
confined by coral reefs. 

Dangers to he avoided on entering the harbor . The only dangers, 
on entering the harbor by this passage, are a shoal with only nine feet 
upon it at low water, which lays NW. J W. from the entre of Small 
Table island. Its SW. extreme, having 4 fms. water, bears N. 50 # 
W. 1.1 mile from the south end of Small Table, and its NE; limit 
bears N. 55° W. from the north point of the same island. The 
western limit bears S. 65° W. from Dome island. 

Dome Island lays N. by E. £ E. 1J mile from Small Table island, 
and has a reef which is just awash at high water five cables to the 
westward of it. It is 2£ cables from the SW. end of Panghu. 

Flat Islatid. To the northward of Dome island is Flat island, 
which is two cables to the westward of the Chimney point, and is 
surrounded by reefs which extend a cable’s length from high water 
mark. Shoal water extends northerly $ of a cable from Chimney 
point, on which is the old Dutch fort. 

The inner harbor runs back three miles to the eastward of the Chim¬ 
ney point: there are four coral patches in it, which are awash at low 
water spring tides and may always be detected from the mast-head in 
time to avoid them. The westernmost bears from the Chimney point 
S. 59° E. and from the Dome Hill (a remarkable elevation in the 
southern part of the harbor) N. 14° W. On the same bearing from the. 
Chimney fort, and 24 cables further to the eastward, is another patch, 
on which the Dome Hill bears S. And with the Dome Hill S. 5° W. 
and the D itch fort N. 4S° W. is another reef:—also with the fort 
hearing N Ut s W and the Dome Hill S 32° W. is a fourth shoal. 
They art- all small u. extent and steep to 
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The Chimney or Dutch fort, above alluded to, is on the southwest 
point of Panghu, which in some places is barely a cables length 
broad, and so low that a vessel in this part of the harbor might be 
bred into from one outside. 

Panghu extends 9.6 miles from north to south, and seven miles 
from E. to W , it is however separated into three portions by narrow 
channels, which have only two feet at low water, and are further block¬ 
ed by stone wiers. The whole of the western face of the island is 
fronted by coral reefs. Water was obtained from wells; the three 
which we used yielded three tons daily. Bullocks and fish were 
reasonable and plentiful. 

Shelter in the A T E. monsoon in the Light-house Bays . Vessels in 
a northeast gale, seeking shelter will find smooth water between the 
Light-house and the SE. point of Fisher’s island, where there are two 
sandy bays, in the northern of which is a fort or line of embrasures, 
and in the southern is a run of water except during the dry season. 

Black rock. —The SE. point of Fisher’s Island is a bold cliff 170 
feet above the sea, N. 54° E. IJ mile from which is the Black rock, 
part of which is always uncovered. Vessels passing to the north 
eastward of it must keep within four cables, as the coral patches 
extend in this direction from Panghii. 

Fisher's Island. —The coast line of Fisher’s Island trends north 
from the SE. point, forming several small bays, which are steep t«» 
within a cable of the beach, until you are 2J miles north of the SE. 
point, when the reefs extend nearly three cables. To avoid which the 
fall of the SE. point must not be brought to the southward of S. 14° 
W after Macon citadel opens to the northward of the Black rock. 

The Plover lay beyond this point in 3 fms., with the Black rock 
bearing S. 19° E. and the highest part of Centre island E. $ N. In 
the bay abreast of her was a good stream of fresh water. 

The harbor beyond this point is much choked with coral patches. 
There is a passage out to the northward between Fisher’s island and 
Panghu for vessels of sixteen feet draught, to render it available 
however local knowledge is necessary. 

Coral reefs extending from Panghu —To avoid the coral reefs 
which extend from the shore of Panghu, do not stand futher over on 
that side than to bring the Black rocks SSW. 

Shelter in the southerly monsoon to the northward of Fisher's 
Island. —Shelter from southerly winds will be found in the bay form¬ 
ed by the northern ends of Fisher’s island and Panghu. The NE. 
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point of the former is a table bluff*, with reefs which cover at high 
water extending two cables north, easterly from it. 

Tortoise rock .—This rock, which is 2.1 miles from the NW. point 
of Fisher's, is nine feet above high water and is steep to. There is a 
shoal patch of two fins, bearing S. 10° W. 0.7 mile from it, when on 
it the NE. point of Fisher’s island bears N. 36* W. On the western 
face of Fisher's island is a reef which breaks at low water seven 
cables from the shore, which bears N. 14° E. from the Light-house. 

Northern part of the Archipelago .—The Archipelago, to the 
northward of Fisher's island and Panghu, does not afford any induce¬ 
ment for a vessel to enter it. The external dangers therefore will 
only be noticed. 

Sand Island. N. 58° E. from the Tortoise rock is Sand island, 
which will be known by a hummock which rises on the low land in 
the centre of the island; off its SW. end is a rock and the reefs 
extend north westerly three cables from it. To the east of it half a 
mile is a flat black island, and to the north of it a cluster of stones, 
some of which are always above water. 

Low Island. Low island bears E,NNE. from Sand island. A 
long sandy point forms its southern extreme. From the north point 
the shoal water extends three miles. 

North Island. North island, which is nearly connected by reefs 
with Low Island, is one and a half mile from the north point of it, 
and has a house for the shelter of fishermen on it. 

North Reef. The northern extremity of the reef uncovers at low 
water, and bears from N. 29° W. to N. 9° W from North island dis¬ 
tant 1.4 mile, from its west extreme which is steep to (for the lead 
gives no warning) Sand island bears S. 20° W. also from the west 
pointof Ix>w island rock extend towards the north reef. Sand island 
must not be brought to bear to the westward of S. by W. until the 
west point of Low bears to the eastward of E. by S. There is a shoal 
patch N. 19° W. from Sand island and west from north island, on 
which however we did not find less than five fms. Shelter from 
southerly winds will be found to the northward of these reefs and 
Low island. 

Northeast Sand Island. From the northeast end of 1-ow island, 
NE. Sand island bears SE. by S. five miles. It is a small islet with 
a sand patch on its south cliff and is surrounded with rocks, being 
nearly connected with the two islands to the south of it. The 
southern of which has a large village on it. 

Organ Island. S. 16° F.. three miles from NE. Sand island is 
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Organ island; there is a reef bearing N. 37° £. one mile from it: 
when upon it NE. Sand Island bears N. 34° W. 

Ragged Island. Ragged island bears SE. by E. 1.2 mile from 
Organ island. The whole of the east coast of Paughu opposite to 
these five islands is shoal. 

Round Island and Triple Island . The eastern extremity of Pang- 
hti is a low shelving point; 1£ mile from which is Round island bear¬ 
ing from Ragged island S. 20° EL 3.6 miles, and S. 6° E. 1.3 mile 
from Ragged is Triple island. N. 59° W. from Tripple, and S. 45° 
W. from Round, is a reef which covers at half tide. And between 
Round and Organ islands are several over falls. The SE. point of 
Panghti bears S. 52° W. from Triple island. Between the two 
are two bays with fishing villages, either of which would afford 
tolerable shelter in the northerly monsoon. 

Cheat Table Island. It is aptly named, the summit being a dead 
flat 200 feet above the sea; not far from the SW. end is a sudden 
fall nearly to the level of the sea, giving it at a short distance the 
appearance of two islands; it is not quite two miles in an E. by N. 
and W. by S. direction, and is seldom three cables in width. Towards 
the NE. end was a good run of water in the month of June. The 
two fathoms line extends two cables from its eastern extreme. 

Small Table Island. Small Table lays a mile to the NE. of it, 
between the two there is from 12 to 19 fms. water, and the distance 
from Small Table to the south point of Panghu is 2.6 miles with 
from 2 to 32 fms. water. 

Directions for avoiding the shoal off Small Table island have 
already been given. 

West Island. From Great Table island West island bears S*. 66 p 
W. 10.5 miles, and from the light-house on the south end of Fisher’s 
island S. 40° W. 12. It is two miles in circumference and uueverr 
in appearance. 

High Island. South of West island 4A miles is High island,- 

which is dome shaped, 300 feet high and j of a mile in circum~ 

ference. To the eastward of it one mile is a low Oat island; be¬ 
tween the two are several rocks, one of which rises to the height of 
60 feet with a remarkable gap* in it, and S. 51° E. 1.7 mile from the 
summit of High island, is a rock nearly level with the water’s edge. 

South Island. South island is two miles from E. to W. and £ 

from N. to S.; the depth of water in its vicinity is 15 and 16 fathoms. 
On its SW side is a reef of rocks extending six cables from the 
shore, within which is a small harbor for boats. On its eastern face 
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are bold cliffs. The western extreme is a long shelving point. The 
highest part of the island is 260 feet above the sea From it High 
island bears NW. £ N. nine miles. Reef island NE. bv E £ E. six 
miles. East island E. by N. twelve miles 

Reef Island. Reef islands are three in number, one of winch is 
a remarkable pyramid. The other two are rather more than a mile 
each in circumference, and are connected at low water by a stony 
ledge. To the southward of them the reefs extend half a mile. 
South from the east end of the East island of the two is a pyramidal 
rock 80 feet above the sea There is also a low flat rock nearly 
level with the water’s edge S. &T VV. 1.0 mile from the same place, 
and S. 45° E. from the east end. is a small peaked rock with a reef 
to the southward of it. 

East Island. East island lays east of Reef island 8.2 miles. Be¬ 
tween the two and distant from the latter 5.2 miles is a smaller island 
1.6 mile in circumference, with a reef extending easterly, not quite 
a mile from its north point. East island is 2.4 miles in circumference 
and has a small islet five cables from its western shore. 

Nine foot reef The Nine foot reef bears N. 19° E. from the E. 
end of East island; when on it the Dome hill on Panghu bears N. 
73° W. 10.7 miles. Triple island N. 29 J W. 4.1 miles. The lead 
gives no warning, but if there is any tide the ripple will be sufficient 
to indicate its position. 

Rover Group. The Rover Group is composed of two larger islands 
and several rocks. The western of the two is two miles from N. to 
S. and one from E. to W. The summit is near the eastern shore, and 
rises like a dome with a large pile upon it. SW. from it 2.6 miles 
is the end of a reef, which extends westerly from the south point of 
the island. Its extreme shows at all times of tide. There is also a 
rock under the highest part of the island, bearing S. 70° W. from it* 
fwo cables from the shore. The NW. point of the island is not 
steep to, and off the NE. point is a rock which will always show. 
There is a channel between it and the point 

The distance between the E. and W. islands is barely a cable 
wide, the former is a mile from N. to S. and 1.4 mile from E. 
to W. On its NW. face are two islets; in the bay to the southward 
of the southern a small vessel might take shelter in a northerly wind, 
taking the precaution not to stand too far in, as there is only six feet, 

I wo cables from the beach. On the west end of the island, which is a 
cliff, are three embrasures. Having passed between the two islands, 
in doing which the western island should be kept on board, a small 
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rock in the centre of the channel to the southward will be seen. Pass 
to the eastward of it; but the channel is narrow, and the only 
excuse for a stranger using it would be his being caught at anchor 
to the northward of the two islands in a breeze from the northward, 
and unable to fetch clear either to the eastward or westward. 

The west point of the east island is remarkable from an isolated 
cliff 100 feet high, which forms the most striking feature in the 
group; seven cables to the westward of which is a ledge of rocks, part 
of which is always above water. The islands are sufficiently large 
to afford shelter in either monsoon. The general depth of water on 
the southern shore is 7 and 8 fathoms, and 6n the northern 13 and 
14. From the highest part of the Rover Group, the Light-house 
bears N. by W. 10$ miles. The Reef islands bear S. 8° E. 3.3 miles 
from the same place. The general depth of water on the western 
side of the Archipelago is 30 and 35 fathoms; there are however 
some places in which there is as much as 60. To the eastward of 
the Group the depth is 40 fathoms, and the current is strong. The 
tides are much affected by the prevailing winds; so much so that 
during the month of August we sometimes experienced a tide of four 
knots per hour on the flood, running to the northward, whilst with 
the ebb the current slackened for two and there hours, but seldom ran 
with any velocity from the northward. On the whole a person na¬ 
vigating in this neighborhood may safely allow, that the effect of the 
current and tide together will set him, according to the prevailing 
monsoon, seventeen miles in one tide. 

Astronomical Positions. 


NAME. 

SPOT. 

LATITUDE 

LONGITUDE. 

. _ 

Observatory ^ 

Second point on north 
side inner harbor 

23* 

32:9 N. 

119° 

30:2 E. 

Dome Hill 

Summit 

23 

31:7 

119 

30:5 

Light-house 


23 

33:6 

119 

24:7 

South Island 

Centre 

23 

13 5 

119 

22.4 

High Island 

Highest Part 

23 

20: 

119 

162 

East Island 

South Point 

23 

16:3 

119 

36:6 

West Island 

Highest Part 

23 

24:7 

119 

16:5 

Nine foot reef 

23 

286 

199 

41:5 

Triple Island 

Highest Part 

23 

32:1 

119 

39:5 

N.E. Sand Island 

Do. 

23 

40:2 

119 

36:2 

Tortoise Rock 


23 

40:9 

119 

27: 

North Reef 

. 

23 

47:7 

119 

32:1 

North Island 

Highest Part 

23 

463 

119 

32:3 
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Art. II. Sailing directions for the coast of China; from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Amoy. By capt. Richard Collinson 9 
c. b. From the Hongkong Register , and revised by capt. 
Collinson . 

Cape of Good Hope. The Cape of Good is in latitude 23° \X 
N. and longitude 116* 47' E., forming the western extremity of the 
bay of Namoh: it is 480 feet above the level of the sea—the 
highest part having the appearance of a dome. The eastern face 
of it is steep to, and in the bay to the north of it is a green islet, with 
a patch of rocks between it and the Cape. From it the West Point 
of Namoh bears NE. by N. 14$ miles, and the SW. part of the La- 
mock islands S. 85° E. 24$ miles. 

Cone Islet. North from the Cape 2$ miles is Cone islet, which is 
distant from the mainland five cables; and S. by E. four cables from 
Cone islet is a square rock, having a reef, which shows at low water 
two cables to the westward of it Rocks extend from the points on 
the main opposite to these two islets, and in the channel there is 
three fathoms at low water. 

Sugar Loaf. From Cone islet the coast trends NW. by N. three 
miles to Sugar Loaf island—from the NE. point of which there is a 
reef extending one cable. 

River Han. From the Sugar Loaf the coast trends westward, 
being the entrance to the River Han which has 2$ fms. over the Bar 
at low water. 

Intending to enter it, steer so as to pass two cables to the east 
of Double island (which bears NW. by N. £ of a mile from Sugar 
Loaf); having passed it, the course is west for the town of Shantau, 
which is upon the north bank of the river and four miles from 
Double island : half a mile to the SE. of the town, there is a depth 
of S fms. and at low water, the water is fresh in the rainy season.* 
The channel between Double islet and the main to the northward 
is five cables wide, the mud extending six cables from that shore 
which is low. 

St. Joaphim*s Bank. St. Joachim’s bank is an extension of this 
flat southeasterly. The southern edge in two fms. bears east from 
Double island two miles, and it turns to the northward when the 
Pagoda bears N. 27° E. A good guide, to steer clear of it in a 

* Shantau is the sea port of Chinhai hien, from which it is distant about 2 
miles. The country in this vicinity is very highly cultivated. Tobacco and 
the sugar cane were growing very luxuriently. 
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vessel of 14 feet draught, is to keep Brig island open of the east end 
of Fort island. 

Pagoda. The Pagoda bears N. 8° E. 10} miles from the Cape 
of Good Hope. The land in its neighborhood is so low that when 
first made, it appears like an island. 

Fort Island lies NE. by E. two miles from the Pagoda. The fort 
is on the table land at its west extreme. 

Knolls at the western entrance to Namoh . S. 68 9 E. from the 
Pagoda 4} miles, and with the west point of Namoh in line with 
Breaker island bearing N. 86° E., there was formerly a shoal with 
only eleven feet at low water; at present, August 1844, there are se* 
veral knolls, none of which however have less than 13 feet. 

The following are their hearings . The west point of Namoh in 
line with Breaker island is the mark for three. The western upon 
that line bears from the Pagoda S. 56° E., and has a depth of 13 feet 
at low water. Another bears S. 66° E. from the Pagoda, with 17 feet 
A third bears east from the Pagoda, with 18 feet. And with the 
Pagoda bearing N. 79° W. and the west point of Namoh N. 21° E., 
there is a patch with 18 feet. Also with the Pagoda bearing west 
and the west point of Namoh N. 23° W., is a knoll which has only 
14 feet: all these are sand, and will probably be found to shift in 
consequence of the freshes from the mouths of the River Han. 

Brig island. Brig island (so called from a rock at its southern 
extremity which appears like a brig when seen in an east or west 
direction) lays NE. by E. } E. 4 miles from Fort island, the depth 
of water varying from 5 to 2} fras. between the two, the most water 
being towards the former. 

Baylis * Bay. Baylis’ Bay is the first bay on the north side of 
Namoh to the eastward of the west point, and has a Chinese fort on 
the ridge to the westward of it and an outwork on the beach. 

There are three knolls off the bay, bearing from the upper fort 
as follows:—1st. N. 78° W. rather less than a cable from the fort 
point, having only five feet over it. 2d. N. 43 9 W. one cable from 
the point and nine feet upon it at low water. 3d. N. 36° W. 2} ca¬ 
bles from the same point; when upon this, Brig island summit bears 
N. 40° W. and Fort island summit S. 75° W. It has eleven feet at 
low water. 

During the northern monsoon the opium vessels anchor off this 
bay, remaining here from October to May. In the other monsoon 
they lay 1} mile further to the east, as the swell setting round the 
point renders this anchorage inconvenient. 
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Prom Baylis’ Bay a bank commences which extends 2$ miles along 
the NW. coast of N&moh; the greatest distance from the shore is four 
cables, which is opposite to Stewart’s house, off which is the summer 
anchorage: the lead gives no warning, and there is only nine feet on 
the edge of the bank. 

The tide at springs runs at the rate of four knots, the ebb coming 
from the eastward. It is high water on full and change days, at 
11 o’clock, rise seven feet. 

These two anchorages must be considered more as safe Road* 
steads than harbors, as from the velocity of the tide and the fetch 
from the sea, boats laden would frequently have much difficulty in 
passing to and fro. Water may be procured with great facility, and 
there was no difficulty in obtaining fresh provisions. 

Folkstone Rock .—The Folk stone Rock has only five feet upon it 
at low water. The bearings from it are; the Brig rock in line 
with the NW. head of Fort island S. 62° W.; Coffin’s island, the 
largest of a cluster of islets three miles north of Brig island, N. 44° 
W.; and the flag staff of Steward’s house is in line with a white 
washed rock at the back of it bearing S. 11° E. 

The leading mark, Brig Rock, in line with Fort island, will keep 
a vessel clear of the shoal, which extends nearly all the way from 
Brig island to Breaker. The latter bears from the former N. 63° E. 
4.8 miles and is a peaked rock, with several others about it, which 
must not be approached nearer than two cables upon their western 
side. Opposite to Breaker, the coast line of Namoh trends the SE. 
forming a deep indentation, which is shoal with two islets and seve* 
ral rocks in it. The land at the bottom of the bay is low, and it is 
only one mile across to the southern side of the island. 

Shoal east of Breaker. To the eastward of Breaker the south* 
ern edge of the shoal, from the north shore in three fathoms, bears 
east three mile3 from it. 

Pagoda Bay. The Pagoda bay is seven miles to eastward of 
Breaker; there is a walled town at the bottom of the bay, which is 
the residence of the magistrate of the district. 

Vessels drawing less than three fms. may bring the Pagoda to 
bear E. by N., but during the northerly monsoon, Challum bay will 
be found a more eligible anchorage, as with a northeasterly breeze 
there is a considerable swell into the former, and from Challum bay 
you are able to avail yourself of the land wind, which usually draws 
to the northward in the morning. 

Challum bay. To enter it, pass within a mile to the westward 
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of Middle islet which is a barren rock, bearing N. 60° E. 5.3 miles 
from Breaker, or do not shot Back Bay island in with Entrance 
island, which will prerent your standing into less than 2} fms. upon 
the western shore. 

Entrance Island bears NW. 2.4 miles from Middle islet. The 
anchorage is between the two, in from 3 to 6 fms. The bay north 
of Entrance island is shoal and there is a reef extending three cables 
from the SW. point of Challum island, the latter lays north 1} mile 
from Middle islet. 

Should you pass to the eastward of Middle islet it must be within 
fire cables, as there is an eleren feet patch between it and the Fort 
Head, bearing from the former N. 48° E. 

Under Fort Head is a rock nearly lerel with the water’s edge at 
high water, and also one in the bay between it and Point Difficult, 
otherwise the coast line here is steep to. 

Point Difficult. Point Difficult has a square fort upon the highest 
part of the hills orer it, and an islet to the eastward of it. 

Temate Rock. The Ternate Rock with one foot upon it lays N. 
78° E. 1.3 mile from the summit of this islet; on which hearing it is 
in line with the third and last sandy hill on the northern part of the 
range extending from Fort Head. The Pagoda island in line with 
Namob High Peak will place you to the eastward of it. 

The North point of Namoh has a double peak over it, and forms 
the eastern boundary of the Pagoda bay: rocks extend from its 
NE. face three cables. The land then trends immediately to the 
southward. 

South coast of Namoh. The southern coast of Namoh runs 
fVom the west point nearly due east five miles, where there is a small 
bay with a Pagoda upon its eastern point. This portion of the 
island corresponds with the bay opposite to Breaker on the northern 
shore. 

South Bay. South bay lays four miles to the eastward of the Pago¬ 
da bay, and will afford good shelter in the NE. monsoon. Rocks 
extend If cable southerly from the point. 

Vessels of 18 feet draught may run into this bay until the end of 
the point bears SE. 

Crab Islet. Five and a half cables to the SE. of the point, is a 
low flat islet, called Crab islet by the Chinese. The channel between 
it and Namoh has foul ground. One and three tenths of a mile to 
the eastward of South bay point is a bold bluff, with three tall chim¬ 
neys it, which is the southern extremity of the island. 
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Lamock Islands . The L&mock islands are four in number, and 
two patches of rocks extending in a NE. and SW. direction 7} 
miles. The southwestern part of the group is two square rocks, about 
the size of boats with several detached reefs between them. The 
White rock lays NE .1.4 mile from them, and is sufficiently large to 
afford shelter to the fishing boats. Between the White rock and the 
High Lamock the distance is three miles, affording a safe channel, 
the depth of water varying from eight to fourteen fins. High Lamock 
island is 250 feet above the sea, and thickly covered with brushwood. 
The channel between it and the next island is 1.3 mile; between 
the two is a rock, with a reef, which shows at low water, extending 
southerly from it. 

The three northern islets lay close together; the northern one is 
without vegetation, and has a pyramid upon it. The course from the 
southern end of the Lamock to the west point of Namoh is NW. £ 
W., 22} miles, and from the NE. end of them the east point of 
Namoh bears N W. 13} miles. From the same point the southeastern 
Brother bears N. 56° E. 25} miles, and Jokakko point N. 21° E. 
19} miles. 

Between the Lamock islands and Namoh are four islets, the north¬ 
ern of which is the highest, and from its appearance is called Dome 
islet. 

The two southern islets lay nearly E. and W. of each other. The 
southeastern, or Reef islet, has a reef of rocks extending southerly 
one mile from it, from the south end of which the Southwest islet 
bears N. 51° 30' W. 

The western islet is lower than the others and flat.; its SW. ex¬ 
treme, open of the west end of Southwest islet, is a good mark for 
avoiding the above reef. 

Sinta is a rock with two feet water on it, bearing S. 38° E. 4.4 
miles from Dome islet. When on it the S W. extreme of Reef islet is 
in line with the centre of west or low islet, bearing N. 67° 30' W. 
SW. islet summit bears N. 72° W.; east point of Namoh N. 10° 3tf 
W.; southern rock of the Lamocks S. 28° E.; north end of the 
Lamocks East; and the highest point of the Lamocks is S. 71° E. 

Yingknnta is another rock, awash at low water, 4} miles to the 
north of Sinta. When upon it, the northern end of Crab islet, on 
the south face of Namoh, is in line with the SW. point of Namoh, 
bearing N. 77° W.; Dome island bears S. 74° 30' W.; Reef island 
S. 51° 30' W.; High Lamock S. 37* E.; and east end of Namoh N. 
29° W. The north point of Namoh, seen clear of the eastern point, 
leads you north of it. 
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Reef between Dome Island and Namoh, There is also a patch 
of rocks which show at half tide, between Dome island and Namoh, 
bearing from the former from N. 12° to N. 27° £. one mile. The 
chimney Bluff on Namoh bears N. 33° W. from them. They are 
rather more than a mile from the Namoh shore. Mr. Anderson, mas¬ 
ter of the sir Edward Ryan, also informed me of a reef which he saw 
when in command of the Times schooner, to the NE. of the La- 
mocks, which he described as being just awash, the bearing placed it 
with all the Lamocks in one and three miles from the northern rock. 
We however could not find it. 

Chelsieu. Chelsieu is a cluster of four rocks, which are always 
above water, bearing east from the north point of Namoh seven miles. 

Dioyu . From them N. 35° W. 3J mikes, is Dioyu, a reef which 
is just awash at high water. The Pagoda, in Pagoda bay, in line 
with the Saddle Peak which overlooks the western side of Pagoda 
bay in Namoh, bearing S. 63° W. will lead you to the northward of 
it, should high tides and smooth water prevent its being seen. 

Tides at the eastern extremity of Namoh . The flood tide enters 
at the eastern as well as at the western end of Namoh, but the tides 
in the neighborhood of Pagoda bay are not so strong as they are at 
the wertern extremity of the island. 

General description of Namoh . Namoh is 12 miles from E. to 
W. and 5£ miles from north to south at its eastern extremity, which 
is its broadest part. Notwithstanding it* barrenness it is exceedingly 
populous, the occupation of fishing affording a livelihood to the great¬ 
er portion of the inhabitants. The peaks, of which there are three, 
rise to the height of 1700 and 1900 feet above the sea, forming the 
most prominent landmarks in the neighborhood. 

Six and a half miles ENE. of Point Difficult is a shallow bay, with 
a Pagoda on an island within it: the boundary of the Canton and 
Fuhkien provinces passes through this bay. 

Chauan Bay . The West Point of Chauan Bay (which is the 
eastern point of the bay mentioned above) has a small islet off its 
south extreme. This bay may be useful during the SE. monsoon, 
but in the NE. vessels should endeavor to reach Owick bay, which 
is seven miles further to the eastward, as the other runs far enough 
back to the NE. to allow an awkward sea to arise. At the entrance 
is a middle ground with 2£ and 3 fms., the south end of which bears 
N. 80° W. from east Chauan point; the west end S. 11° E. from 
Pagoda Bay, and the east end S. 21° E. from the same. 

Three cables from the SW. point of square islet (the Southern- 
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most islet in the bay) is a reef awash at low water. When upon it 
the east point of Chauan bay bears S. 60° E. and the west end of 
Square island N. 33° E. The shoal water also extends 1.1 mile from 
the NW. side of the bay, which will be detected by the discolored 
water. Anchorage in six fms. will be found with the centre of Square 
island bearing SE. and further up the bay in three fms. with the 
South end of High island in line with the east point of the bay. 
Between High and Square islands and the east point of Chauan bay 
the channels are too narrow for square rigged vessels 

Owick Bay. Owick or Psyche bay lays three miles to the east of 
East Chauan point. It is protected by a narrow isthmus with two 
rocks off its south extreme, the end of which may be brought to 
bear SE. where a vessel will have smooth water in 3£ fms. Imme¬ 
diately to the east of Owick bay is a remarkable sand hill, which 
will point out its position. 

Jokakko Peak. Jokakko Peak is the highest part of the land at 
the back of Owick bay, and is conical shaped. Bell island lays three 
miles to the east of Owick bay point, and is perforated at its south 
end, which will be seen on aSE. or NW. bearing. There is a smaller 
islet between it and Jokakko Point, making the channel five cables 
wide, in the centre of which there is only 2£ fms.; from Bell island, 
the southeast Brother bears S. 82° 3(T E. 15J miles. 

On Jokakko point is an isolated hill N. by E. 1£ mile from Bell 
island, off it are two islands, Cliff island bearing SE. by E. one mile 
and Square Head N. 76° E. 1.7 mile. The channel between them 
and the Point is safe. 

Cone Peak. N. 30° E. from Jokakko point is Cone Peak, with 
a peaked rock off its eastern point. The land between the two is 
a sandy plain, very little above high water level, the distance across 
which to the bottom ofChallum bay is only If mile. 

Brothers. The southeastern Brother is the larger of the two, and 
has a reef extending northwesterly from it. The islets are 2£ miles 
apart, bearing SE. $ E. and NW. £ W. from each other; the north¬ 
western has a remarkable square top. 

Tongsan Harbor . Tongsan Harbor is one of the best upon 
the coast of China, and will be easily recognised by a remarkable 
peak “ Fall Peak,' 1 making something like a saddle, but with a 
deeper indentation; and upon the island at the entrance is a pagoda, 
which bears from the SE. Brother N. 55° W. 14J miles. 

There is a inud bank outside, having for its least water 3| fathoms, 
bearing from the pagoda S. 40* E. and from Fall Peak S. 35° W. By 
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keeping the Sisters, two islets in the northern portion of the bay, 
open of the east end of Middle islets (the group immediately north 
of Pagoda island or Tung-shhn Ying, £|jjj )JL| 4£,) you will be to 
the eastward of the bank. 

Pagoda island and the eastern shore of the harbor are steep to, 
until you open the low isthmus which connects old Thunder Head 
with Pall Peak, when the eastern shore becomes shoal; and the lar¬ 
ger Sister must not be brought to the westward of N. by W. J W. 

There are also some rocks extending a cable and a half from the 
south point of Middle islet, and a mud bank extending northerly l£ 
cable from its east point. 

The Plover’s first anchorage was in 4£ fathoms, with Fail Peak 
bearing N. 73* E., and the larger Sister N. 19“ W. under a long sandy 
point and opposite to a creek. Afterwards for the convenience of 
watering, which was readily obtained and that during the dry season, 
she was moved under old Thunder Head; the Fall Peak bearing* 
N. 44° E. and the east head of Middle island N. 52° W “Old 
Thunder Head,” by the Chinese, is ca^ed Kdu-li-tdu shin, ^ ® 
|i|, High-fair-head hill. ” 

Junks anchoring for the tide bring up between the pagoda and Mid¬ 
dle islands. In passing to this anchorage care must be taken to avoid 
some rocks extending southeasterly, two cables from the E. point of 
the northern part of Pagoda island; and the best berth will be found in 
12 fathoms, when the Sisters are seen througth the western opening of 
the Middle islands. You must not close the Middle islands nearer than 
two cables, as there is a mud bank extending from them southerly. 
This anchorage is confined, but will be found convenient for a disa- 
bled or an unhandy vessel in case the ebb tide should prevent her 
reaching the other anchorage; and in the former case she would be 
nearer to the town of Tungyung, where spars are to be obtained. 

1 he latter is situated upon a peninsular opposite to the Pagoda 
island, this channel is not a good one to enter by, as rocks extend 
from both shores narrowing the channel to three cables. 

It is high water at 11.30; rise and fall 12 feet. The bay runs 
back N.NW. 11 miles from Middle island, where I think there is a 
river’s mouth, the boat having three fms. water at the farthest point 
reached in the channel, but that was very narrow. Also due west 
from Fall Peak there is a boat channel leading into Challum ba>. 
The northwestern portion of the bay is bounded by a range of 
rugged mountains called Greene’s Range, or Nii shan, ° j n 

proceeding to the eastward, the coast on the eastern side of old 
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Thunder Head roust not be approached within a cable, as there 
are three rocks which show at low water along it. 

Rees 9 Rock. Rees’ rock bears S. 65° E. from Fall Peak, distant 
1.7 mile; at spring tides it is covered at high water; when upon it, 
the Chimneys (or, as the Chinese call them, Md-tsii kung , 

& Matsu's palace,) on the island which forms Rees' Pass bear 
N. 92° E. the summit of the eastern islet of that group (SE. islet) 
N. 81° E. There is a rock east of it one cable which only breaks at 
low water spring tides. The channel between Rees’ rock and the 
main is used by the junks, but it is narrow and the ground is foul. 

Rees* Pass. In Rees’ pass there is a shoal with 2£ fins, on it at 
low water, three cables from the shore of Chimney island, bearing 
from the Chimneys S. 78° W. The Plover rode out a very heavy 
gale of wind ranging from NE. to E. by N. being anchored in six 
fins, two cables from the Black rock at the southern end of the 
sandy bay under the Chimneys; but I do not think that a vessel will 
gain anything by going through the pass, as immediately on clearing 
the North end of Chimney island, you are exposed to the same sea 
that you would experience to the eastward of the group. Anchorage 
also will be found under SE. island in five and six fms. with the 
south point bearing east. 

Wreck Inland. Wreck island lays six cables to the NE. of SE. 
island ; off its eastern end are several rugged rocks, on the outer of 
which the Simplicia went to pieces on the 8th October, 1844, having 
struck upon a reef which shows at low water, and lays one cable NE. 
of the same rock. In this neighborhood the sea rises very rapidly 
after the commencement of a breeze, and overtops, leading a seaman 
to suppose that there must be some change in the soundings. 

Dmisborgs Island. Dansborgs island lays two miles to the NE. 
of Wreck island. It has three peaks which are nearly the same 
height and is of an oblong shape, being six cables in a NE. and 
SW. direction, and 2.J in width. To the W.NW. of it at the distance 
of a mile and one mile and four tenths are two smaller islets. 

Ching reef. —The Ching reef bears from the western of the two 
N. 19° W. 1.4 mile. It shows at half ebb, and when upon it the 
following are the bearings:—NE. Head of Dansborgs island S. 61° 
E. The chimneys upon Chimney isld. S. 49° W. The Awota rock 
S. 72" W. Black Head, Hutau shan N. 10£ E. It is of some extent, 
the northeastern rocks which break only at low water being two 
cables from the highest part of the reef. The Aw'ota Rock is called 
by the Chinese Shih-yd-mu sz ', 4 <> 
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The Goo reef which shows tt the last quarter ebb, bears S. 60* 
W» from it. The bearings upon it are—the chimneys upon Chim¬ 
ney iald. S. 41° W.; Awota rock S. 81° W.; Summit of Wreck island 
8. 85° G. Western islet off Dansborgs island 8. 82° G. The Awota 
rock mentioned above lays close to the main, to the NW. of Rees 1 
Pass bearing N. 53° W. from Chimney island. 

Hutau sh&n Head , lays six miles north of Dansborgs island. It 
is composed of five separate hills. The southern of which “ Black 
Head 11 is the most remarkable. Vessels might ride out a strong 
breeze under it in four fros. at the distance of two cables from the 
shore, particularly if the wind holds to the northward; should how* 
ever a gale come on, or the wind draw to the eastward, the sooner 
this anchorage is quitted the better. 

Under which circumstances, refuge may be had by running 
through Rees* Pass, and anchoring close under Chimney island, or 
in Tuogshan harbor. 

On the northern of the Five hills is a walled town: Hutau shAn 
river has deep water when inside, but it is not available for naviga* 
tion without buoys, as the channels are narrow and intricate; a spit 
extends three miles southerly from Hit-tau shdn t |J-|, some 

parts of which are dry at low water, the eastern extreme of it bears 
8. 68° W. from Black head. 

Hiitaushdn to Red Bay. —The coast line from Hutau ah An to 
Red Bay lays NG. } G., the distance being 10} miles, and with the 
exception of one hill and two hillocks is a sandy plain. To the 
astward six cables from H(i-tau shdn t point are some rocks, a por¬ 
tion of which are always uncovered. 

Spire. To the NG. of the point is a rock with a remarkable 
square column on it “ Spire ” and a low flat rock to the westward. 
N. by G. one mile from Spire is cleft rock, which must not be ap¬ 
proached within three cables, as reefs lay off it to the east and 
northeast. 


Nob Rock. Nob rock bears from Black Head east, and from the 
east head of Red Bay S. 15° W. being 5$ miles from the nearest 
shore; it is steep to. 

Red Bay. In working up to Red Bay from the southward, care 
must be taken to avoid a reef, laying six cables N. by E. from the 
low hill on the shore, three miles to the southward of the anchorage. 
When upon the reef, the eastern Black rock bears N. 53° E. By 
tacking when the Black rocks are in one with the point beyond 


them, you will be one third of a mile to the eastward. Red bay 
is called bv the Chinese Tsiang-kiun Tsau , ^ 
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Red bay will be readily known by the two Black rocks off the 
point, as well as by the low Red sand hills at the back of it. A reef 
extends northwesterly from the southern of the two rocks, leaving 
a passage only for small boats between it and the main at low water 
8. 55° G. seven cables from the southern Black rock is a reef which 
Is covered at high water. The auchorage lays between the two and 
the reef has three fms. close to it. The water shoals gradually on 
going in, afler having passed the rocks. It will be found a very good 
roadstead in the northern monsoon. There is a village and a creek 
in the bottom of the bay. 

Red Bay to Chinhdi jflj: From Red bay to Chinhrii 

bay the distance is 17 miles, the coast trending NE. by N. It is steep 
to, with the exception of the NE. point of Red bay, and of some reefs 
and a sand spit which lay west from Lamtia, and to the southward 
of a low hill with a house on its summit, where there is a bay in 
which the water runs a long way back, but it is shallow. From Red 
bay, Chapel island bears E.NE. 21 £ miles, and Lamtia NE. £ E. 10£ 
miles. 

The west point of Amoy bay is three miles NE. by E. from Chin- 
hai point, between the two, and five cables from the shore, is a rock 
awash at high water; and four cables north of the point is a reef, 
which shews at low water. 

The island of Wusiushan bears N. 17° E. four miles from the 
point, nearly mid way between the two is a rock which is covered at 
high water. From it the High pagoda bears N. 62° W., the tides 
in its vicinity are strong, therefore give it a wide birth. 

The distance between Wusiu and Woan (the islet west of it) is 
five cables, forming a secure but somewhat confined anchorage, 
which is now much resorted to. The best passage is to the north 
of the former, and between it and Chinseao. The water is shoal off 
the northwest point of Wusiu,—the lead will however give you 
warning. There are usually a number of fishing stakes which obs¬ 
truct the southern passage, and it should not be used except with a 
commanding breeze and at slack tide. The centre and eastern 
channels should be preferred to the western. 

In navigating this portion of the coast during the northeasterly mon¬ 
soon, the breeze will be found to hang to the northward from 2 to 10 
a. m., and in the eastern quarter the remaining period. And deeply 
laden vessels will find it more advantageous to seek shelter in one of 
the harbors or roadsteads above mentioned during a strong north¬ 
easterly wind, than to keep the sea, as ground can seldom be gained, 
m consequence of the perpendicularity of the sea*. 
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Hu* Tau , ||| §|| Bay. Owing to the uncertain set of the currents 
in the Formosa channel, several vessels have mistaken this bay for 
the harbor of Amoy. The following remarks will point out the 
difference in the approach. 

The entrance to Hu-i Tau and Amoy compared. —Dodd's island 
called by the Chinese Pakting, is in lat. 24° 26'.6 N., and long. 
118°29'.4 E., and may be knownj from Chapel island by a reef 
on which the sea always breaks, three cables to the N.NE. of it; 
the former also is uneven gradually sloping to the eastward. Chapel 
island rises suddenly, and there is a difficulty in saying which is the 
highest part of it; it is eight miles from the nearest land, Dodd's is¬ 
land being only three. 

The entrance to Amoy, viz : from Chapel island to the south point 
ofQuetnoy, is 11 miles, but from Dodd's island to Hii-1 Tau point 
is only five miles. The rocks off the south point of duemoy are 
peaked, the reef off Hu-i Tau point is fiat. 

There are two Pagodas on duernoy point which extends NW. by 
N. and SE. by S. On Hu-i Tau point is a small obelisk, and the land 
turns suddenly to the north. 

Hu-t Tau bay will afford very good shelter in the NE. monsoon, 
as the point may be brought to bear SE. by E. in 3£ fathoms and 
vessels drawing less than three fms., may bring it to bear S.SE. 

Beef off Dodd's Island. There is a rocky ledge from E. by N. 
to E.NE. 1.2 mile from Dodd’s island; on it are two patches, one 
of which breaks, and the other has only one fathom at low water. 
The eastern extreme of the land, seen to the northward, bears N. 
43° E. from its eastern edge. North of Dodd’s island one mile and 
on the same bearing 0.7 of a mile, are two rocks with only three feet 
at low water; and N. 60° W. five cables is a reef which will show at 
half tide. 

* Hu-i Tau point. Hu-i Tau point is low, about 80 feet above 
the sea, on the hills north of it, is a small fort, and a remarkable 
nob at the north head of the bay as you enter. The reefs extend S. 
40° E. three cables from the point, also from the first point inside, 
they extend westerly two cables. There is a Sunken rock with 
20 feet water upon it, bearing S. 56° E. from the Obelisk 1.3 mile, 
and N. 48° E. from Dodd’s island. 

Oyster Island and Rock. Oyster island is a low flat rock N. 
47° W. two miles from the point; vessels running in for shelter will 

* Sailing Directions by captain Kellett, for Amoy &c , were published in 
the Repository for May ld43 See p 401, 
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find smooth water between them, taking care to avoid the Oyster 
rock, which shows at low water spring tides, and bears from the 
island S. 2° E. 9£ cables; when on it the Obelisk on the point 
bears E. 27° S.; the fort N. 67° E.; and the summit of a flat island 
is in line with the left slope of a conical hill in the bottom of the 
bay, bearing N. 70° W. 

Thalia Bank. The east end of the Thalia bank bears W. J 8. 
2.1 miles from the point, and N. 16° E. from Dodd’s island; it 
extends nearly to the White rocks in the centre of the bay, the 
east end having one and $ of a fm. on it; its western end dries. 
The NE. part of it is steep to, the lead giving no warning. 

Anchorage west of Oyster Island. There is anchorage also to the 
westward of Oyster island in five fms., but it must not be brought 
to bear to the southward of east, as there is a rocky ledge with only 
one fathom on it seven cables from the island. 

Anchorage off Flat Island. Vessels requiring shelter in a souther¬ 
ly breeze may run up and anchor to the NE. of Flat island at the 
distance of half a mile, it bears W. by N. 5£ miles from Oyster island. 
The northern edge of the Thalia bank bears S. 69° E. from Flat 
island. Do not bring it therefore to the westward of N. 69° W., and 
keep Oyster island open to the northward of the fort, to avoid the 
shoals on the northern shore of the bay. 

Channel between the Thalia Bank and Quemoy. There is a 
channel between the Thalia bank and Quemoy, but the ground is 
foul with several reefs, and should not be attempted without the chart 
or some previous knowledge. A leading course to clear the south 
end of the bank, is the Chimneys on the north point of Quemoy 
bearing W. by N. until the White rocks bears N.NE., when a course 
must be steered to pass half a mile from the points of the bays on the 
Quemoy shore. In the west end of Hu«1 Tau bay are two remark¬ 
able sharp peaks, which from good leading marks from the sea 
The eastern is 1390 feet high, and is in latitude 24° 40'.5 N. and 
longitude 118° 22 / .5 E. 

Fresh Water. Fresh water can be obtained under the fort at the 
point. The ten miles of coast line between Hii-I Tau and Chimmo 
bay is low, the sand hills being about 300 feet high. There are 
two walled towns between the two, the southern of which has a small 
pagoda near it. None of the small sandy bays afford shelter, the 
boats b ing all hauled up on the beach; six miles from Hu-1 Tau 
point, and three from Pagoda island, is a peak with three chimneys 
on it 
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Chimmo Bay. Chimmo Bay will be easily recognized by the 
Ku-sau tdky or Chimmo pagoda, which is 760 feet 

above the sea, and is in latitude 24° 43 / N., and longitude 118° 33' 
6. E. It is 1.8 mile from the beach at the north head of the bay. 

South and Pagoda Island. On the southern side of the bay are 
two islets, South island and Pagoda island. The channels between 
which, and between Pagoda island, and the south point of the bay 
are full of rocks. 

Reef N. 4° W. from South island, 6 and 7 cables, are two rocks, 
which show at low water spring tides. When on them the east end 
of Pagoda island is in line with a flat reef outside the south end of 
the bay. To pass to the northward of them, keep a large tree half 
a mile from the beach in the northwest part of the bay, open to the 
left of the north fall of a remarkable Shoulder peak, which it will 
be bearing N. 45° W. and also when Point island is in line with 
the east end of the first point beyond it, you will then be to the 
westward of them. From the reef to Point island is 1.2 mile ; the 
latter is steep to, but there is a reef which covers at half tide W. 9° 
8. three cables from it. The water shoals gradually, and vessels 
drawing 15 feet or more must not bring the Point island to the 
southward of E. 9° S. This bay at the best is but a roadstead, and 
a dangerous one in the southerly monsoon. The walled town 
Englang, Yung-ning t is at the northern side of the bay, and 

Chimmo on the southern, with large villages along its shores, the 
inhabitants of which do not bear a good character. There is a large 
fleet of fishing boats belonging to this bay, whose nets will be fallen 
in with six miles from the shore, all the way from Hu-i Tau to 
Chinchew. 

Coast line towards Chinchew , or Tsiuenchau fu, 
the department of Tsiuenchau, or Chinchew.—The coast toward 
Chinchew bay trends northeasterly the distance from Point island 
to Chinchew point being eight miles. Several sandy bays occur 
which afford shelter to junks, but being shoal will only be of service 
to vessels of their draught. From Chenchf or Tsiangchx , ]jj^ «jj£ f 
1 i mile is a small islet in a bay, with a building like a bell on it. 
Chenchl point is about 400 feet above the sea, and forms the south 
end of Chinchew bay. Sunken rocks extend from it two cables to the 
eastward; it is in latitude 24° 45' N. and longitude 118' 44'.7 E. 
The course hence into Chinchew bay is north until Cho-ho (Jih-hft , 
Q jjjjj ) pagoda is shut in with Siau-toi, when k may be steered for. 
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Directions The following directions will take you over the bar 
into the anchorage south of the Boot sand* and the position and 
description of the dangers will follow : being half a mile to the south¬ 
ward of Passage island, steer for the south end of Ta-toi (or Tartsdi , 
'/c 1^» Great Army) which will be known by its being the highest 
island in the neighborhood. When you are within three cables of 
it, edge away to the southward, passing to the eastward of Si&u-toi 
(or Sidu-tsui , rb W' Small Army) (a low barren islet) at a cable 
length. Haul to the westward round it keeping at the same distance 
from high water mark. When SirUi-toi west summit is in line with 
Ta-toi summit, you are in the narrowest part of the channel, which 
here is barely a cable wide at low water. Having passed Si&u-toi a 
W.NW. course will take you up to the anchorage above Pisai in 
mid channel. By keeping this islet to the westward of N. 73° W., 
the rock off Cho-ho pagoda will be avoided; and by not bringing 
Si \u-toi to the southward of S. 62° E. the knee and toe of the Boot 
will be avoided. The outline of this bank is however generally 
visible. The anchorage is north of Pisai 1J or 2 miles where the 
channel is three cables wide. 

Rocks off Passage Island. There are three rocks to the eastward 
of Passage island, which cover at high water. The southeast of the 
three bears E. 8° S. J mile from the island. There is also a ledge 
extending from its southwest point 1J cable; N. 40° E. from Passage 
island are two White rocks, always partly uncovered: the channel 
between the two is unsafe. To the northward of the White rocks is 
Tdh-kuh, *0, an island at high water, with a large town 
upon it; there is a sunken rock between them, bearing from the 
highest part of the northern White rock N. 17° E., and is distant 
five cables from it; the summit of Ta-toi bears from it S. 71° W. 

Anchorage north of the Boot Sand. Vessels intending to anchor 
to the northward of the Boot sand, must steer to pass north of Ta-toi, 
which is distant three miles from Passage island, and if drawing less 
than three fathoms may run up until Cho-ho pagoda bears south, 
when you will be about 1A mile from the usual anchorage to the 
southward of the Boot. The north edge of the Boot will be avoided 
by keeping the White rocks mentioned above, to the southward of 
east. With Ta-toi summit bearing S. 17° E. there is a half tide rock 
on the north side 1 $ cable from the shore. There is good anchorage 
m 3£ and four fathoms, with Ta-toi bearing southeast by south. The 
Boo* mav be crossed by a vessel of light draught at high water, but 
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it should be sounded first, as the sands shift. A vessel drawing 11 
feet is reported to have struck on a bank l£ mile easterly from 
Siiu-toi, but not less than 2£ fathoms was found on it in March 1844 
The southerly monsoon may however cause the sands to accumulate. 
Cho-ho pagoda open to the uorth of Si&u-toi will place you in three 
fathoms on its north edge, and the south end bears S. 80° E. from 
Si&u-toi. 

Lynx Rock. The Lynx rock with only six feet upon it at low 
water lays S. 77° E. not quite five cables from the highest part of 
Si&u-toi; when on it Ta-toi summit bears N. 14° W., and Passage 
island N. 62° E. 

Sahcen Rock. S. 11 0 E. two cables east from it is the Saheen 
rock, which shows at low water spring tides; when upon it Cho-ho 
pagoda bears N. 87° W., and Ta-toi summit N. 14° W. The bot¬ 
tom between it and the rocks which lay S.SW. from Si4u-toi is rocky 
and uneven, and in some places there is only six feet, but a channel 
through it is used by the vessels coming out of Chinchew, when the 
wind is too far to the eastward to permit them to fetch through be¬ 
tween Siau-toi and the Lynx rock, by keeping the highest part of the 
rocks S.SW. from Siiu-toi in line with Cho-ho pagoda. 

Mid Channel Reef. The Mid Channel reef south of Si&u-toi is a 
cable’s length from the SW. point of that island; it is two cables in 
circumference, and three rocks show at low water spring tides. The 
channel between it and the rocks south of it is rather more than £ 
cable wide; when on the reef the west summit of Si4u-toi is in line 
with the highest part of Ta-toi. Rocks extend } cable from Siiu-toi 
on its south, southwest and eastern sides. 

Cho-ho Reef. A sand spit extends easterly from Cho-ho pagoda 
1.2 mile, and the reef off it bears N. 52° E. 0.6 of a mile from the 
pagoda, and from the summit of Pisai S. 73° E. 

Ota Rock. The Ota rock, which is also covered at high water, 
lays east from Pisai five cables, Cho-ho pagoda bearing from it 
S. 40° E. 

Tsiuen-chau fti. The entrance of the Chinchew river bears N. 
65° W. five miles from Pisai. The channels are shoal and intricate, 
the large junks being obliged to wait for high water; near the mouth, 
on the left bank is a circular fort, called Fdh-shih , The 

city is on the north bank of the river four or five miles above the 
fort. 

Pyramid Point or Tdtsih, ^ the northeastern horn of the 
bay, is in lat. 24° 52'.2 N., and long. 118° 58' E. Passage island 
VOL xiv. no vi 65 
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bearing from it S. 73° W. 8.7 miles. Vessels requiring shelter 
during the NE. monsoon, will find it in the first bay west of the 
Pyramid, taking care to avoid a sunken rock one cable's length 
south of the first point to the eastward of the walled city of Tsung - 
The Pyramid rock is connected with the point at low 
water; to the SE. is a rock which is never covered ; and east of it are 
several rocks, the outer of which bears N. 65° E. six cables from the 
Pyramid, and the highest part of the land forming the north side of 
Matheson's harbor N. 11° E. A cliff head at the end of a promon¬ 
tory extending southwesterly from the hills mentioned above, in one 
with a remarkable cone in the bay bearing N. 16° W., will put you 
on it. 

Matheson's Harbor called by the Chinese Gulai or Siiutsih 
^ lies immediately to the north of Chinchew bay, the isthmus 
near the town of Tsungwfi being only one mile across. The bay is 
four miles wide at the mouth, and will afford tolerable shelter to ves¬ 
sels drawing 12 feet, if the wind be to the northward of east; but it 
is only a roadstead, and that a bad one in the SE. monsoon. There 
are no dangers in it except a rock which lies north four cables from 
the largest islet on the south shore. The highest part of the north 
headland is in latitude 24° 56 / .6 N., and longitude 118° 59 / .6 E. 

Mei Chau iBiffl Sound , is six miles across, at the entrance, and 
will be known by the Nine-pin rock, which lays in the centre near 
the entrance. South of it one mile is a cluster of rocks, one of 
which, Square rock, does not cover at high water: the outer part 
of the reef extends southwesterly, 1J cable from it. West nine cables 
from the Nine-pin is a flat patch which is level with the water's edge 
at high water; between this patch and Rugged point, which forms the 
north head of the Sound, is good anchorage in the northerly monsoon. 
Rugged point may be approached without fear except on its east 
side, from whence there is a reef rather less than a cable's length 
from the shore; 3£ and four fathoms will be found at the distance of 
three cables from the Sandy beach. N. 19° E. one mile from the 
Nine-pin is a rock which will be seen at low water, and it bears N. 
60° W. from the highest part of Rugged point. There is a passage 
between it and the Nine-pin, but rocks extend one cable in this 
direction from the latter. 

Inner Harbor. In the southerly monsoon vessels will find a good 
harbor to the NW. of Saddle island, which bears NW. by N. 3^ 
miles from the Nine-pin. Pass to the southward of the South islet 
off it, and haul to the northward round the western islet, giving it a 
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berth of a cable at high water to avoid a ledge. The ground is 
uneven hereabouts, and there is only 2£ fathoms one mile to the 
W.NW. of west Saddle island. N. by E. from Saddle island one 
mile is a low cliff islet, from the west point of which is a sand bank 
extending 1.7 mile to the northwestward. The south peak of Sad¬ 
dle being kept to the eastward of S.SE. will avoid it. Saddle island 
is called Chuhkdn 9 

Sand Bank , Mound Peak . When Mound peak, (which is on the 
main, and is three miles north of the Saddle with a walled town and 
a pagoda near it) bears east, you are past the Sand bank, and may 
haul in towards the town. N. 73° W. 2.4 miles from Mound peak is 
a bank with only one fathom on it. The junks use the channel 
between Mound peak and the Cliff island, but it is awkward without 
a persona] knowledge. They also pass to the northward of Nui-chau 
island, but this channel has but nine feet and is strewn with rocks. 
The sound runs back ten miles to the northward of Mound peak, 
forming narrow isthmuses between Ping-hai and Hing-hwa fu bays. 
Mound peak is called Siting hidng f 

South Rock. South rock bears W. f N. 3.8 miles from Rugged 
point: it is in latitude 25* 23' N., and longitude 119° 10'.6 E. 
being about 60 feet high, with a rock south of it £ of a cable. 

North Rock. North rock bears N. 34° E. 9.4 miles from the 
South rock, and lies on the north side of Ping-h£i bay: it is 90 feet 
high and conical shaped, and is four cables from the shore. There 
is a sunken rock S. 57° W. 2£ cables from it. The Fort on the low 
hills west of the town bears N. 37° W. from it. 

Ping-hdi. Anchorage in three fathoms off the town will be found 
with North rock bearing SE. by E. Five miles west of the ancho¬ 
rage is a high renge of hills, one of the peaks of which (Marlin spike) 
will form a good guide for this part of the coast. The bay runs back 
past the foot of the Marlin spike range, but is shoal, there being sel¬ 
dom more than two fathoms to the west of the range. Ping-hdi , 

Ock-seu or Wiikiu . From the North rock the highest part of 
Ock-seu bears S. 44° E. not quite 15 miles. From the south rock 
Ock-seu bears S. 76* E. 15.9 miles, and from the Pyramid point N. 
76° E. 28 miles. It is mr latitude 24° 59' N., and longitude 119° 
29'1"E. 

Isutst* Reefs. From the North rock the centre of Lutsz’ bears 
F. SE. 5.8 miles ; there are two sunken rocks between them which 
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bear S. 59° E. from the North rock, Marlin spike being in line with 
it. When on them northeast islet of Ltitsz* is in line with the islet 
off the south face of Lamyet; they are 1.8 mile from Liitsz 1 . Reefs 
extend nearly one mile from the main to the northward of the North 
rock. LHtsz\ Ijj^ ^j|J. 

There is a rock which shows at half tide N.NW. two cables from 
the NE. Lutsz*, and another S. 9° W. 8 cables from it; the latter lays 
east from the summit of Lutsz’. The sand bank extends 2£ miles 
southerly from the SW. point of the Lamyet. By keeping the west 
end of the island (which has three chimneys on it) to the eastward 
of north, its western edge will be avoided. There is also a rocky 
patch having only 1£ fm. in some places: the east end of it bears S. 
by W. two miles from the east islet in the channel between Lamyet 
and the main. On its south edge the Chimney point mentioned 
above bears N. 77° E. 

Anchorage to the westward of Lamyet . The junks anchor under 
the first point south of the Chimneys, off which there is a rock which 
will always show. This will be found a snug anchorage for small 
vessels, as there is a considerable swell in the channel between 
Lamyet and the main with a northerly gale; care must be taken to 
round the rock at the point close, as there is a sunken rock in the 
bay six cables to the southward of it, and the reef must not be brou¬ 
ght to the westward of N.NW. as the water shoals suddenly. Ancho¬ 
rage for large vessels will be found to the northward of the Chimney 
point in four and five fms., the depth of water opposite the point is 
from 12 to 15 fms. Vessels intending to pass to the northward and 
westward of the Lamyets ought to use the channel to the northward 
of Passage islands (which are three in number and bear N.NE. five 
miles from the Chimney point). Between the north point of Lamyet 
and the Passage islands is Cliff island, in the neighborhood of 
which are several reefs, rendering the channel between it and Lam¬ 
yet, also between it and the Passage islands, precarious. 

A ledge extends westerly two cables from the SW. point of west 
Passage island. The channel to the northward of it is four cables 
wide, being bounded on the north by a rock, with a reef which 
shows at low water a cable and a half west of it. North of the rock, 
one and a half cable is a small islet, and northward of the islet four 
cables is Rugged island. 

The northeastern of the Passage islands is a bold bluff, which is 
steep to on its northern face, from whence you may steer to pass 
either north or south of White island (which bears west from the 
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Passage islands 4£ miles); if to the south, beware of three rocks 
which lay S. by W. 1.1 mile from it. 

E. 12° N. 2.2 miles from White island is the south rock of a reef 
extending from an island on the coast. Haying passed which vessels 
may haul to the northward, and work up inside Chimney island, to 
the westward of which there are no dangers, except a rock at the 
entrance of the inlet (on the south point of which is a walled town 
and a pagoda) on the western shore, which will be avoided by keep¬ 
ing a cable and a half from the shore. 

Hing-hw& ft'i Sound. Vessels bound into Hing-hwi fu Sound 
must steer to the northward from the Chimney point (on the west 
side of Lara-yet) seven miles, when they will be a mile to the north¬ 
ward of Nob island, and may steer for Fort point which bears NW. 
7£ miles from Nob; there is a patch of rocks to the NW. of the 
latter, the easternmost of which bears N. If W. from it eight cables, 
and the northwesternmost N. 50° W. 2.8 miles ; part of them always 
show. Hinghwa fu f Jfif* 

Reef off Fort Comer. Another patch will be found E.SE. from 
the Fort point, the sou the astern most of which bears S. 68° E. two 
miles from the Fort Corner. Good anchorage in six fathoms will 
be found with the Fort corner bearing E.NE., but the point extend¬ 
ing from it has rocks which will show at low water 1 \ cable from 
high water mark; the sand line at low water trends NW. by W. 
from the point. Fort Corner or Wan-ngdn, 

The entrance to Hing-hw& fu river bears W. by S. from the 
Fort Corner, the depth of water shoals to six feet, five miles from the 
Fort. On the main SW. from the Fort, is a piratical establishment. 

To the northward of the large Lamyet is a group of small islands 
(called by the Chinese the 18 yit) between this group and the large 
island are numerous rocks and shoals rendering, the bay useless for 
shipping. 

N. 81° E. six miles from the highest part of the Lamyet is an 
islet called the Cap, which is the southeastern of the 18 yit. Vessels 
entering the H&i-tan strait, should pass to the eastward of this and 
the Double island, three miles N. of it, keeping to the westward of 
a group called Reef islands which bear from the Cap N. 49° E. five 
miles. N.NE. four miles from Double island is a remarkable White 
island with sandy beaches and detached hills; the channel between 
this and Reef island group is foul, having many rocks in it, but it 
has not been sufficiently examined. After passing to the westward 
of Sand island, which has several rocky islets upon its NW face, a 
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pagoda situated upon the south point of a shoal bay, with the ruined 
walls of a town near it, will be seen to the westward. Here vessels 
will have smooth water being protected from the easterly swell by 
three Chimney island, which is the large island immediately to the 
northward of Sand island. In the centre of the channel between 
this island and the pagoda the water is deep. The best anchorage is 
close under the shore of Ii&i-tan, near to Observatory island, avoid¬ 
ing a reef to the westward of it, which is nearly covered at high 
water, Observatory island is in latitude 25° 25' N., and longitude 
119* 45' E. 

Vessels intending to pass through the Hii-tan straits (which I re¬ 
commend them not to do) must steer SW. by W. from Observatory 
islet (on the H&i-tan shore) two miles, to avoid a sand spit which 
extends from the point NW. of it, and then haul to the northward 
for Junk sail rock, from whence a reef extends half a cable to the 
southwestward. 

From Passage island, which lies NW. by W. 1.1 mile from Junk 
sail, a sand bank extends southerly, the end of which bears west 
from the Junk sail. The channel between the two being rather less 
than a mile. A reef of rocks lay N. 45° E. from the summit of Pas¬ 
sage island distant three cables, which will show at half tide. Pass to 
the northeastward of it, and between it and a small islet four cables 
to the northward, from whence a mud spit with rocks on it extends 
S.SE. three cables, and it must not be approached within a cable’s 
length of high water mark on its western side. 

Having passed the reef off Passage island, steer N. by W. £ W. to 
pass to the eastward of Flat island, which is two miles from Passage 
island, and has a spit extending southerly a cable from it, and a led¬ 
ge of rocks off its NE. point, on which the Plover lost her false keel; 
then bring the east end of Flat island in line with the west end of 
Passage island, which it will be bearing S. 4° E., and will carry you 
up in mid channel five miles beyond Flat island. Care however 
must be taken not to open them as there is a reef 1.2 mile above 
Flat island which shows at low water; a hill on Hii-tan with three 
chimneys on it bears E. by N. from it. By keeping the chim¬ 
neys on the summit of Chimney island to the southward of the west 
point of the islet to the NE. of Passage island, it will be avoided. 

When Pillar rock (which is on the H£i-tan shore, and bears N. by 
E. 6J miles from Flat island) bears NE. by E. steer NW. by W. 
until Hope island hears north, when it may he steered for, passing 
to the west of Castle rock which bears N. 7° W. from Flat island RJ 
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miles, and has a reef one cable and a half to the westward of it. The 
summit of Hope island bears N. 15° W. from Castle rock four 
miles; between the two are several reefs. The west extreme of the 
nearest to the Castle bears N. 9° W. from it, distant eight cables; 
part of it is always above water. N. by E. 2.8 miles from the Castle 
rock is a patch which shows at low water only ; when on it the Cow’s 
horn, a remarkable peak on the main outside the straits, bears N. 
10° W. being in line with the east end of Hope island. The Pillar 
bears S. 33° E. and the Castle rock is in line with the SW. point of 
H&i-tan. Pillar rock is called Shih-pai-ybng , ^ and Cow’s 

horn, Niu-kioh shdn t 

The channel lies between it and a Black peaked rock, which 
bears N. 76° W. eight cables length from the reefs. Rocks extend 
from it at low water southeasterly 2£ cables. There is also a reef 
south of it five cables, both of which will be avoided by keeping the 
summit of Hope island to the northward ofN. 5° E. 

The passage out is to the eastward of Hope island ; a reef of rocks 
extend from both islands in the channel, narrowing it to three cables. 
In working out, the summit of Hope island must not be brought to 
the southward of S. 40° W. as there is a rocky patch with only nine 
feet upon it seven cables from Hope island, or Tang yii , j|jfe |||j. 

There is a rock on which the sea breaks at low water N. 24f° E. 
from Hope island ; on it the Cow’s horn bears N. 38° W. N.NE. 
six miles from Hope island are four islands; S. 71° W. from the 
western of which five cables, is a reef bearing also N. 24° E. from 
Hope island, and a ledge extends southerly four cables from the 
eastern island. 

There are three other channels between Hope island and Hii-tan, 
none of which are so good as the one described; and as there is 
generally a heavy swell setting into the bay to the northward of H&L 
tan, vessels will find some difficulty unless they are fast sailers in 
clearing the dangers in one tide. 

The junks invariably use the straits, but we found one that had 
been detained 27 days, waiting for an opportunity to get out at the 
northern end. The flood tide comes in from both ends of the straits; 
the two tides meeting in the neighborhood of the Castle rock. 

P. S. The sailing directions to the northward of Hdi-tan with the addenda 
have already appeared in the Repository, with the exception of the following 
regarding the— 

River Min. The middle ground at the entrance to the River Min, mention* 
ed by capt. KelleU as having fms. on it (last line page 11, Repository for 
August 1843,) now has only 9 feet upon it; and a reef is reported to have 
been seen five miles NE. from the Heishau island. 
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Art. III. Notices of the trade carried ok by the Russians at 
Kiachta* upon the frontiers of China 
The Russian trade with China, by a treaty made between the two 
countries in 1728, is confined to the town of Kiachta, on the north¬ 
ern frontier of China, which is thus the sole entrep6t for the ex¬ 
change of the commodities of both countries. The Russians are 
prohibited from trading at Canton, in consequence of the privilege 
they have of trading overland. In the year 1806, two Russian 
ships* visited Canton, after making a voyage of discovery, for the 
purpose of taking in a cargo of Chinese produce for Russia. The 
Canton authorities at first refused, but afterwards permitted them to 
load, at the same time making reference to Peking. Before the 
answer arrived, the ships had sailed, but an edict was dispatched to 
Russia prohibiting farther intercourse except by the northern fron¬ 
tier. Of late years this trade has become of great importance; and 
the attention of commercial men, connected with China, has been 
called to the Russian woollen manufactures, which have begun to 
compete successfully with those of English manufacture, which 
formerly supplied the Chinese market. 

A few statements (although necessarily meagre from the want of 
direct information,) may therefore not be unacceptable. 

The great advance which Russia has made in the arts during the 
last half century, will be partially shown by the fact that, in the years 
1793-95, she annually imported cloths to the average amount of 
3,978,000 silver roubles; the only woolen manufacture then carried 
on being coarse cloth for the use of the army ; while in 1837-39, the 
import had nearly ceased, and her own manufactures supplied the 
internal consumption of the empire, besides a large oriental export, 
(chiefly to China) which in 1842, amounted to nearly 2,000,000 
silver roubles. Again, in 1800 the import of tea into Russia was 
2,799,900 Russian pounds; and in 1837-39 the averagfe annual 
import was 8,071,880 Russian pounds. Forty (40) Russ, pounds are 
equal to 36 lbs. avoirdupoise. 

The following statement shows the quantity of Woollen cloth 
exported to China by Russia from 1833 to 1841. 

* Kiachta, or Kiakhta is known to the Chinese by the name of M&i-mai- 
rhtn, jj) j|| , literally the “Buying and selling station." It is also 

railed Buying and selling city, eking , jbjS . 
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EXPORTS OP WOOLEN CLOTH PROM RUSSIA TO KIACHTA. 


Ymr. 

Russian cloth. 

Polish 

cloth. 


Artkuut. 

Equal to pieces 
qf 19| yds. 

jinkint*. 

Equal to pieces 
<tf myd*. 

1833 

447,176 

18,305 

325,040 

13,305 

1834 

555,876 

£2,755 

247,256 

10,122 

1835 

719,221 

29,442 

206,301 

8,445 

1836 

023,936 

37,822 

181,510 

7,439 

1837 

780,853 

32,333 

26,625 

1,089 

1838 

065,193 

39,510 

738 

801 

1830 

1,218,574 

49,980 


1840 

1,241,133 

50,806 



1841 

1,550,477 

63,470 




In former years Russia exported to China the woolen manufac¬ 
tures of Poland, (as will be seen by the above table,) and still earlier, 
those of Prussia, in addition to her own. Previous to the year 1812, 
a considerable quantity of Euglish woolens were sent to Russia, 
intended for the Chinese market The cost of this cloth was at that 
time, from 17s. a 20s. per yard, though the same quantity in 1830 
could be had at 10s. a 12s. or even less. This trade was stopped 
by an increase of the duty laid by the Russian government on 
English cloths and a reduction of that on Prussian cloth. 

At present, however, only cloths manufactured in Russia are 
exported. They are made principally at Moscow and its neigh¬ 
borhood, of different qualities, similar to the English cloths called 
8panish Stripes and Habit cloths. They are classed into three 
varieties: 

1. The Mezeritsky cloths; 2. those of Masloff or Maslovia; 
3. Karnovoy cloth; in each of which varieties these are four or five 
grades of quality, as No. 1, No. 2, dec. The assortment of colors 
in 100 pieces of Mezeritsky cloth is nearly as follows. 

Blae, 40 pieces. Pomegranate red, 6 pieces. 

Light blue, 10 „ Violet brown „ 4 „ 

Black. 20 „ Scarlet, 10 „ 

Violet, 2 „ Green, . 3 „ 

Yellow, ... 1 „ Fashions of the day, 2 

These are packed in ten bales, each having an assortment of the 
different colors. The first quality of Mezeritsky cloth costs at 
Moscow 150 a 165 roubles assign: per piece of 25 arshines (6r. 
9 d. a 7s. 4 d. per yard); and the charges from Moscow to Kiachta 
amount to about 250 roubles assign: per each bale. They measure 
from 60 a 67 inches in width. 

66 
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The first quality of Masloff cloth costs at Moscow 7a7J R. 
assign: per arshine, (8s. a 8 f. 6d. per yard;) the length of the pieces 
40 a 45 arshins, or 3! a 35 yards; breadth between the lists, 67 a 70 
inches. They are made up in bales of 8 pieces each. In an export 
of 1000 pieces of these two cloths the proportions are, about 750 a 
830 pieces of Mezeritsky, and 250 a 200 pieces Maslovia. 

Of velveteens (Pleess,) a considerable quantity is annually bar¬ 
tered at Kiachta. They are manufactured in pieces of about 60 
arshines in length (39 yards), and of two breadths, viz : 10 vershocks 
and 16 vers: (17£ inches and 28 inches); the price of th* former at 
Moscow, is about R. 1.40 co: to R. 1.80 per arshine, and of the 
latter R. 2.80. 

The camlets exported to China are principally of Dutch manufac¬ 
ture, a very trifling proportion being Russian. The quantity bar¬ 
tered at Kiachta, in 1843, will be found in a table given below. 

The other principal articles of Russian export to China are linen 
goods of a coarse description; leather; skins, and furs. They 
also send firearms, cutlery, corals, mirrors, watches, and divera 
articles of ornament. The cost of carriage from Moscow to Kiachta 
is about R. 25 per pood (361bs. English). 


REPORT CONCERINO THE BARTER TRADE AT KIACHTA IN 1843. 


j Description of goods. 

Bartered. 

Remaining 
on hand 

| Cloth : Mezeritsky 

pieces 

14,565 


! Mas!offs - 

m 

2,013 

5,143 

} Karnovoy 

H 

4,761 

6,740 

•Camlets: Russian - - arshins 

578 

177 

• Dutch - 

»> 

25,600 

45,784 

j Linen goods : Tcheshuyka - 


480,733 

498,736 

Ticking - 

H 

85,655 

45,550 

1 Konovat - 

ii 

624 

16,437 

i V clveteens : 10 vershocks broad 

>i 

1,074,639 

1,818,129 

I 16 do. do. 

•i 

92,499 

126,630 

Leather, Goat skins - 

skins 

52,665 

176,095 

! Fuks Squirrel - 

ii 

673,364 

1,140,696 

I Otter - 

ii 

13,461 

17,406 

! Lamb, Bucharian Grey 

ii 

5,549 

44,921 

J do. do. Black 

it 

8,463 

48,955 

1 do. Ukraine White 

ii 

155,172 

646,738 

do. do. Piebald 

ii 

8,580 

18,344 

; do. do. Black 

<1 

2,581 

28,311 

! Cats skin, Black 

M 

245,006 

105,847 

[ Lynx skins, Russian 

it 

2,181 

17,220 

do. American 

it 

4,750 

8,100 

! Musquash 


72,415 

18,920 
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A note, appended to the foregoing report, states that the amount 
of trade therein specified, as compared with that of previous years, 
does not exceed one third of the average. No cause is assigned for 
such a great falling off. 

The foreign fur trade at Canton—twenty years ago amounting to 
a million of dollars annually—is now nearly or quite extinct; on the 
northern frontier, however, as shown in the foregoing table, there 
is still au extensive traffic; and were all the facts of the case at our 
command, we might find that this traffic is annually increasing. 

The mode of transacting business at Kiachta deserves particular 
notice from its peculiarity. Commissioners are appointed on each 
side, who fix by regulation the price of every article of import, 
and of the tea to be given in exchange for it; and not only the 
price of the tea, but the proportion of each sort to be bartered for 
the different articles. 

The “Chinese Olio” says that, “a commission of six members 
chosen among the Russian merchants, and presided over by the 
custom-house director, treats for Russian merchandise. Another 
commission of an equal number of members taken among the Chi* 
nese, and presided over by their governor, treats for Chinese mer¬ 
chandise. These two commissions discuss the prices, which, once 
determined, become law for the merchants of the two nations.” 

The tea is classed into Family, and Flower tea; both which 
are said to consist chiefly of Pekoe, with a slight admixture of 
other leaves. 

In 1843 the Chinese brought for sale 120,000 chests; of which 
80,000 were Flower tea, and 40,000 Family tea.* The prices, which 
have been unaltered for years, are— 

R. 60 for one chest “quadrat” Flamily tea: 

R. 120 for one chest 3d sort of Flower tea: 

R. 80 for one chest “ polootornoy” Family tea (i. e. 14 as large). 

The prices of Russian produce were raised in 1843 from those of 
former years. Farther it was arranged (as alluded to above), that 
one chest of Family tea is to go along with every three chests of 
Flower tea. 

We give the regulation for the prices of one or two articles in 
the year 1843. 

* In the papers, from which this article has been compiled, no mention 
is made of the districts from which the teas for Kiachta are carried. We re¬ 
member, however, to have seen it somewhere stated that considerable amount 
of teas for the wertern and northern frontiers are annually carried from 
Fukien Editor 
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REGULATION FIXING THE PRICES OF RU88IAN GOODS AT KIACHTA. 


Description qf goods. 

Against 
Family tea . 

Flower tea 

3 d sort . 

3 Chests 
Flower tea 

1 st sort . 


Rs. 

Co: 

Rs. 

Co: 

Rs. 

Co: 

Cloths : 

Mezeritsky, 1st sort per piece 

105 




131 

25 

2d »• >» 

100 




125 

— 

3rd „ „ 

97 




121 

25 

4th „ 

93 




116 

25 

5th |, n 

65 




81 

25 


j Arshines 

Arshines 

Arshines 


per 

chest. 

per 

chest. 

for 4 chests. 

Masloff, 1st sort 

12 

_ 

18 


66 


Explanation— 

3 ch : Flower tea= 54 arsh. 







1 ch: Family tea= 12 do. 

4 ch: Tea = 66 do. 







Masloff cloth, 2d sort j 

13 

14 


20 

22 


73 

80 


3d „ 

15 


23 


84 


4th „ 

16 


24 


88 



Rs. 

Co: 

Rs. 

Co: 

Rs. 

Co: 

Karnovoy cloths : 







1st sort per piece 

65 




81 

25 

2d | t it 

63 




78 

75 

3d )( tt 

60 




75 


4th )t » 

54 




67 

50 

6th M a 

58 




60 


Camlets : 1st sort per arsh. 

2 

65 



3 

31 

2d ,, 

2 

20 



2 

75 

Pleess (velveteens) narrow 







1st sort (Riga) per arsh. 

i 

05 



1 

31 

2d | V ( *> ) » 

0 

08 



1 

22 

3d „ (Moscow) „ 

0 

04 



1 

21 

4th if ( »» ) it 

0 

80 



1 


Otter Skins 







1st sort each 

20 




25 


2d ,, 11 

18 




22 

50 

American, 1st sort „ 

10 




12 

50 

I 2d „ 

12 




13 
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The nature of the above regulation will be better shown by an 
example of the transactions by barter. 

Against the 2d sort of Mezeritsky cloth the Russians re¬ 
ceive 9 chests Flower tea, at Rs. J20 per chest := Rs. 1080 
And 3 chests Family tea, at Rs. 60 per chest B. Rs. - - 180 

(being the fixed proportions & prices named above) Rs. 1260 

For which the Russians pay. 

R. 1080 is equal, at the regulation price of 

Rs. 125 p. piece, to - 8§ pieces. 

And „ 180 at, Rs. 100 p. piece, to - _l| „ 

R. 1260 nearly 10} pieces of cloth. 

Pursuing the illustration, we will show the result of such a tran¬ 
saction in 1843. 

The 10} pieces of cloth cost at Moscow in 1842, 

Rs. 145 cash per piece, making - - - R. 1,522.50 

Interest for 15 months—15 per cent. - - 228.37 

Charges from Moscow to Kiaehta - 250.00 

Cost at Kiaehta of 10} pieces of cloth 2,000.87 

But the value of tea in Russia in 1843 was 
9 chests Flower tea at R. 555 per chest 4,995 
at 12 months credit. 

3 chests Family tea at R. 455 per chest 1,365 

R. 6,360 

Deduct 12 months interest R. 763.20 

Duty and charges 2,265.90 3,029.10 3,330.90 

Leaving a profit of R. 1,330,03 

In this peculiar traffic we thus see that woolen cloths costing 
Rs. 2000 are exchanged for teas estimated at R. 1260, or at a loss 
of 37 per cent. But the tea taken in exchange, the nominal cost 
of which is R. 1260, realises a profit of R. 2070, being 103} per 
cent, on the actual cost, (R. 2000,) thus leaving a balance of profit 
on the transaction of 66} per cent.* 

The prices of tea at Nijni Novgorod in 1843 were (on 12 months 
credit): 

Weight of chert to 
Ruw. pound*. 

Flower tea, 1st sort, per chest Rs. 705 ) 

„ „ 2d „ „ 655 S 55,58 &, 60 

,, ,, 3d ,, ,, 555 ) 

Quadrat Family tea „ 455 60 a 70 

Polootornoy „ „ 605 86 a 88 

,, ,, 2d ,, 535 a 555 81 a 85 

* The above calculation is copied from a paper written at Nijni Novgorod 
and communicated from Moscow. 
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The 3d sort of Flower tea is divided into about fifteen 11 families,” 
sold by retail under different names applied to them by the Rus* 
sians. 

THE CHARGES ON A CHEST OP TEA PROM KIACHTA. 


Specification of charges 

Flower tea 
weighing 
60 pounds. 

Family tea 
weighing 
65 pounds. 

Family tea 
weighing 
80 a tiSlbs. 

Import duty and custom charges 

R. 130 

R. 138.50 

R. 160 

Commission at Kiachta 

10 

4.80 

6.40 

Packing in Hides 

Receiving, weighing and cartage in 

3 

3 

3 

Kiachta 

10 

10 

10 

Carriage to Nijni or Moscow 

35 

35 

50 


R. 188 

R. 191.30|R. 229.401 


Besides these different sorts, the Russians receive what is called 
“ brick tea,” being tea dust formed by pressure into the shape of 
tiles or bricks. The greater part of this is consumed in Russian 
Tartary and Siberia, only a small proportion being carried to the 
fair at Nijni. It is not used as an infusion, but is stewed with milk, 
butter, salt and herbs, and eaten as food, as our matrons are said to 
have used the leaf when it was first introduced into England. 

Besides tea, which is the staple article of produce bartered by the 
Chinese, they bring to Kiachta silks, nankeen cloth, preserves, lac¬ 
quered ware, c. 

From the secrecy which the Chinese maintain on their side of the 
commercial intercourse, we are unable to estimate the actual cost 
of the tea at Kiachta, or the expense of transport thither from the 
place of growth; and consequently have, at present, no means of 
ascertaining what the articles taken in exchange actually cost them 
at Peking, as compared with the prices at which they could be sup¬ 
plied by other nations. In 1830, a statement was laid before the 
Parliament committee on East India affairs, showing the retail prices 
of tea at St. Petersburgh, and the valuations by London brokers, of 
samples brought over from thence. They were as follows: 


Description of tea. 


Cmt it Sc Peter- 
•burgh. 

Braker*a nhuto 

iu London. 

Black Flower tea 


lls. 

lid. 

5s. 3d. 

-•sDitto - 


7 

34 

4 9 

Black Family tea 


5 

10 

3 8 

Ditto ... 


3 

04 

2 4 

Green ... 


11 

n 

no ralne named,It net bri^ 
a aort known in London. 
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From the statements which we have given, it is plain that the 
profits of the export trade, and the ability of Russia to compete in 
the China market with England and other nations in the article of 
woolens, depends entirely upon the sale of the tea ; and if we sup¬ 
pose the above valuations to be correct, or allow somewhat for de¬ 
terioration of the samples in the voyage from Rassia to England, and 
looking at the price at which woolens can now be produced in Eng¬ 
land and Germany, it is equally plain that unless their tea trade was 
protected by the present prohibitory duties, it would, even allowing 
for a considerable reduction in the large profits of the Russian im¬ 
porters, be driven out of the field by the merchants of other nations; 
and that in consequence they could not afford to sell their goods at 
Kiachta at the present low nominal prices, nor offer competition in 
the supply of woolens required for the consumption of China Proper. 
In supplying furs and other articles, suited to the north of China, 
they doubtless possess advantages over other nations, which would 
probably secure to them that branch of the trade ; but even in that, 
the Americans might offer some competition, as in former years they 
sent considerable quantities to China, although that trade after¬ 
wards dwindled down to a very trifling amount. 

It is said that a part of the tea imported at Hamburgh is smuggled 
into Russia, where doubtless it yields the contrabandist a hand¬ 
some profit. 

Regarding the other articles of Russian manufacture, sent to 
Kiachta, we are not possessed of sufficient information as to what 
description of goods they are, and the prices at which similar articles 
could be manufactured in England and other nations, to give any 
data for a calculation of what the result of a shipment would be, in 
comparison with those of Russia. 

The rigid prohibition of opium which has so many times been 
thundered forth against the “ barbarians’ 1 in the edicts of the em¬ 
peror of the Chinese donimions, of course extends to the northern 
frontier, and probably with much the same effect as that resulting 
from the vigilance of the authorities on the seacoast. The Russian 
autocrat issued an ukase to his subjects, forbidding any attemps 
at its introduction into China; and in their diplomatic intercourse 
with the Chinese court, the Russian officials take credit to them¬ 
selves for excluding the drug from their caravans, thus showing 
themselves in a more favorable light as compared with those nations 
who persist in bringing it to the celestial shores. 

It is nevertheless asserted that the Russian emperor is not averse 
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to his subjects adding that to the other branches of their trade, and 
that opium is actually smuggled across the fronties by the Tartars 
who inhabit the neighborhood. We learn by a translation from a 
continental paper, which appeared in the columns of an English 
publication, that the idea of this trade was first suggested to the 
Russian minister of finance in 18&3, by a Greek merchant, who was 
well acquainted with Asiatic commerce. lie obtained several au¬ 
diences of the minister, and by his plausible arguments gained his 
consent, securing to himself the privilege of transporting his opium as 
far as Kiachta, for 21) years, at the expense of the state. From which 
we may safely infer that the emperor’s revenues are in some mea¬ 
sure assisted thereby. The traffic is of course carried on with too 
much secrecy to allow of any information being obtained by foreigners 
regarding its extent, and the means by which they secure the 
connivance of the Chinese officials, if (as is most probable,) it is 
carried on with their knowledge. 

The Bombay Times, 1342, says, “ We learn by letter from Smyr¬ 
na, received by the present mail, that one hundred chests of Turkey 
opium have been purchased there by a Russian house, and shipped 
to Odessa, to be thence conveyed overland to Kiachta, and even¬ 
tually smuggled across the Chinese border.” If the existence of 
such a traffic be true, it is quite possible that in the event of its 
becoming known to the emperor, there may one day happen a col¬ 
lision between the countries, the result of which may prove as mo¬ 
mentous as that which has sprung from the late hostilities between 
China and England. 

Note To the writer of some excellent articles in the Bombay Times, to 
Mr. MacGregor’s work on Tariflfe, and to gentlemen in ShrtnghAi and Hong¬ 
kong, our readers are indebted for the foregoing article. Editor. 


Art. IV. Catalogue of Books in the Library of the Morrison 
Education Society. Published at the office of the Chinese 
Repository , Victoria , Hongkong , 1845. 

This Catalogue has been recently published under the direction of 
the Rev. Mr. Brown, principal of the Morrison Education Society's 
school, who has bestowed no small pains upon it. The former 
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Catalogue was prepared by the late Hon. J. R. Morrison, esq. m 
1838, and came forth from his hands bearing the marks of the judg¬ 
ment and neatness of execution peculiar to its compiler. At that 
time the number of volumes in the library was much smaller than it 
now is. Some private donations of books have been made to it, but 
the chief increase is owing to the addition of the late Mr. Morrison’s 
entire private library, which was bought in by subscriptions from 
the foreign residents and presented to the Morrison Education 
Society. It was well known that Mr. Morrison had intended to 
leave his library to this institution, and it was presumed that such 
a disposal of it would be more agreeable to his family and friends 
than a sale at public auction. This large accession to the number 
of books in the library, together with the condition of many of the 
old volumes rendered an entire rearrangement of the library and a 
new catalogue necessary. The Trustees therefore requested Mr. 
Brown to make a thorough revision of it, casting aside such works 
as it might be thought advisable to dispense with, and after rear¬ 
ranging them, to publish a catalogue of the remainder. The result 
was that some 1500 old volumes were sold at public auction, and 
the rest amounting to 4140 vols. were arranged after the manner 
exhibited in this catalogue. The present mode of arrangement in 
the cases strikes us as being decidedly superior to the former, as 
now the books are placed where they can be best accommodated, 
and not as formerly thrown together without reference to the size 
of the volumes, but only according to subjects. The mode adopted 
in the present instance has certainly the advantage of giving a neater 
and more regular appearance to the library, while it is as easy to 
find any book now as it was before. 

The Morrison Education Society’s library is the property of the 
community, who have contributed so liberally to sustain that excel¬ 
lent and useful institution. It is designed for the use of the mem¬ 
bers of the Society, i. e. of those who contribute $10 annually to the 
Society's funds, or $25 at one time*. By inspection of the catalogue 
before us, it will he seen that it comprises a great variety of valuable 
works. Many of the books of the E. f. Company’s factory are to be 
found there; many from private libraries of gentlemen long resident 
in China, with all those belonging to that of the late Rev. Dr. Morri¬ 
son and subsequently to his son. 

We find here something upon almost all the principal languages 
of the world, both ancient and modern. There are not less than 4b 
different works upon the grammar and lexicography of as many 
different tongues, besides books untten in a great number of others 
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In the department of Bibles, Biblical Literature, &c., we notice 
70 and more versions of the Sacred Scriptures, or parts of them, em¬ 
bracing, it is presumed, the greater number of those published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. The section of religious works 
is large and replete with most valuable works. Another section fur¬ 
nishes a number of standard works on jurisprudence, government, 
political economy and commerce, particularly works of reference in 
relation to the government and commerce of countries in the east. 

The lover of natural history will find here, among others, the writ¬ 
ings of Blume, BuiFon, Blumenbach, Goldsmith, Horsfield, Linnaeus, 
Cuvier, Kirby, Roget, Michaux, Shaw, Swainson, Wilson and 
Bonaparte. 

The section of geography, voyages and travels, embraces 205 
works, and 373 vols. 

That of chronology, general history and statistics, 250 works, in 
553 vols. 

The section of biography is likewise full of memoirs of distin¬ 
guished men in all the walks of life. 

Those who are fond of the lighter kinds of literature, such as 
novels, tales, romances and poetry, will meet with a sufficient supply 
in their appropriate sections. 

A most useful section is appended, near the end, of all the works 
found in other parts of the catalogue, relating to this country of our 
sojourn, and those adjacent to it. This comprises, it is believed, a 
larger collection of works than is to be found anywhere else in these 
parts, on the same subjects,—almost all the old works of the Jesuits, 
and others who have written upon China Proper, Tartary, Tibet, 
Corea, Siam, and Cochinchina, the accounts of the various diploma¬ 
tic embassies to the country, together with nearly all that has been 
given to the public at various periods respecting the languages of 
this and the neighboring nations. 

We notice here the works of the French savans on the Chinese 
language, particularly those of M. Stanislas Julien, who has done* 
perhaps more than any one of his contemporaries to elucidate the 
principles of construction peculiar to the Chinese language. Besides 
his learned and excellent productions, we have here the works of 
Morrison, Gonsalves, Remusat, Marshman, Klaproth, and Four- 
mont, and those of Medhurst, Pauthier, M. Bazin Aine, and his 
excellency the learned governor of Hongkong, altogether forming a 
rare collection ol those works which a student of the Chinese lan¬ 
guage mus* find of immense advantage to him mi his pursuits 
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Our object in this cursory notice of the library is to make its 
value better known to the community, and to secure for it, as far as 
toe can, the attention which it deserves. If we can thus induce any 
to become subscribers to it, we shall have the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that we have lent aid to a noble monument of the philanthropy 
of foreigners in China, the Morrison Education Society. 


Art. V. Notices of Hongkong: situation , shape and extent 
of the island; its surface , productions, geological features; 
principal divisions , Victoria , Chekchu , Shekpdi Wdn , Sfc.; its 
original landlords ; cession to the British croton; erected into a 
colony; its government , population , and prospects. 

On the northern shore of Hongkong, about midway between the 
extreme eastern and western points of the island, close to the beach 
upon the western side of Wangnai Chung, and within a stone’s cast 
of the house of the Morrison 'Education Society, there is a hillock, 
the position of which, as carefully ascertained by sir Edward Bel¬ 
cher, is in 22° 16' 30" N. lat., and 114° 08 7 30" E. long. This 
point, therefore, for all general purposes, may be considered as giving 
us the true position of Hongkong. 

The little map on the following page, printed from a rude block 
cut by a Chinese, shows the exact shape of the island, which some¬ 
what resembles a right angled triangle, the northeastern point of 
the island being the right angle. Starting from the headland near 
the islet off the northwest point of Hongkong, and proceeding in a 
right line, pass over the summit of Mount Kellett; thence going on 
through the village of little Hongkong, touching the headland of 
Deep-water Bay, and leaving Shallow-water Bay and Chekchu close 
on your right, you will pass near the centre of Tytam harbor and 
reach the extreme southeast point of the island. This is the longest 
right line that can be drawn* in Hongkong, and is about nine miles 
in length. The longest line, that can be drawn due east and 
west will not exceed eight miles; and from north to south it would 
be about five miles. The shortest sailing distance round the island 
is twenty-six miles and eighty-five hundredths. The islet before 
alluded to, off the northwest of Hongkong, is Green island North of 
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Green island is the entrance from the river of Canton, through Hap- 
shiu Hun , on Swift-water Passage. The point of land, north of 
the harbor of Victoria, is the extreme of Kaulung, called by the Chi¬ 
nese Tsien shd tsui. Still to the eastward there is seen, on the little 
map, another point of land. The passage between it and Hong¬ 
kong is the Li-yii (Lyee) Mun. Thence you pass round the south¬ 
eastern point of the island into Tytain Bay, at the head of which is 
the village of the same name. Sailing round the next point, called 
Tytam promontory, and steering a course due northwest, between 
the Lama and Hongkong, you will enter the harbor of Victoria near 
Green island. 

The surface of Hongkong is exceedingly uneven, rising into nume¬ 
rous ridges and peaks, and having only a few narrow patches of level 
and arable land. The highest peak, called “ Victoria/’ does not 
exceed two thousand feet. In the deep ravines, there are streams of 
excellent and neverfailing water. Names have been given, on Bel¬ 
cher’s chart, to several peaks, and their heights indicated. Thus, 
11 Victoria,” or “Possession peak,” is 1825 feet; “High West,” is 
1774 feet; Mount Gough,” 1575; “ Mount Kellett,” 1131; Mount 
Parkar,” 1711; “ Pottinger peak,” 1016 feet. 

In the vallies and on the hill sides, in many places, you may find a 
deep rich soil, and a luxurient covering of tall coarse grass. Forest 
and fruit trees appear only here and there. If planted they would 
no doubt grow plentifully. Previouly to 1841, nearly every patch 
of arable ground was cultivated, yielding rich crops of rice, peas, 
beans, sweet potatoes, 6l c. 

Trap, granite, and hornblend, are the principle rocks. The first 
named seems to be the most plentiful. Much of the granite is found 
in large round masses, and is procured in great abundance for buil¬ 
ding. Much of the soil along the ridges is mere disintegrated rock, 
and in some places the strata of new earth are as distinctly seen as 
they could have been when solid rock. 

Victoria, the capital of the colony and the seat of the government, 
has as yet merely the outlines of a city. Its length from east to west 
is nearly three miles; and it has been proposed to divide it into three 
districts—Central, Eastern, and Western. The first is to include all 
the grounds occupied by government, extending from a hospital near 
the old burial ground on the east, to the residence of the harbor¬ 
master on the west. 

One of the oldest and most wealthy mercantile establishments, 
among the foreign merchants in China, occupies the extreme east. 
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a very eligible site called 14 East Point/' Around that establish¬ 
ment, and in the rear of it, there are of all sorts, Chinese and Euro¬ 
pean, perhaps thirty houses. Next to it, proceeding westward, is 
the valey of Wingnai, having three or four new European houses 
and a little village of poor Chinese houses, forty or fifty in all. The 
house of the Morrison Education Society, the hospital of the Medi¬ 
cal Missionary Society, the Seaman's Hospital, and the residence of 
the chief justice of the colony, with a new guard-house, appear pro¬ 
minent on high ground this side of the valley. Next, and almost on a 
level with the sea, there is a cluster of substantial commercial houses, 
with some buildings occupied as commissariat stores, barracks, 
&c. The ground between the sea and the hills is narrow along this 
part of the town, called by the Chinese Hid Wan. The Roman 
Catholic and the old Protestant burial grounds, with a few small 
buildings on the beach fill up the remaining part of the (contem¬ 
plated) eastern district of Victoria. 

The ruins of a market with an old military hospital and a maga¬ 
zine come first in the central division of the town. Next, on high 
ground, are the badly contrived, half-built and half-deinolished, 
death-generating buildings, once known as the artillery barracks. 
In front of them three buildings are being erected, which will be an 
ornament to the settlement. One is a military hospital; the others 
are for the engineer and ordinance departments. Between these 
and three large commercial houses, and behind the latter, are some 
twenty or thirty Chinese shops. A line of commissariat buildings, 
partly occupied by the ordinance and engineer departments, fill up 
the space to the streamlet, descending from the east side of Govern¬ 
ment House. Behind these commissariat buildings is the Canton 
Bazar; and above it, westward, some new buildings, designated the 
44 generaPs quarters,” are in progress, the old ones, occupited by 
lord Saltoun, having been justly condemned and demolished. 

Passing the streamlet, the ground eligible for buildings, instead 
of being only a few rods in breadth, stretches off up a gentle ac¬ 
clivity a full half mile. Close by the mouth of the streamlet are 
some barracks, with naval stores on the beach. South of them 
three buildings are being erected for officers and soldiers. Beyond 
them, southward, are lines of mat-houses, etc., in which are the 
Indian troops and camp-followers. And miserable quarters they 
are. The parade-ground comes next, as you go westward. Between 
it and the Queen’s Road is the Colonial Church , a building without 
a prototype, but worthy to be sketched and preserved among the 
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annals of the colony. The post-office is on the south, and the gov- 
vernor’s private residence on the west, of the parade-ground. Farther 
westward and higher up the hill is Government House, &c. West¬ 
ward still, and on the beach, are three commerical houses, among 
the best in the colony; above them, on the south of Queen's Road, 
is the harbor-master’s house. Here terminates the central district 
of Victoria. 

The western district is an embrio city, having streets, terraces, 
&c. Here you may read, Windham St.; D’Aguilar St.; Stanly St.; 
Wellington St.; Pottinger St.; Cochrane St.; Graham St.: Peel St.; 
Aberdeen St.; Gough St.; Staunton St.; Elgin St.; Old Baily; Lynd- 
hurst Terrace; Aburthnot Road; Holy wood Road; Caine’s Road ; 
&c.; dec. Nothing but a map can give the distant reader a correct 
and full idea of this part of the settlement. It is a mile in length, 
and about one third that distance in breadth. Within it are the buil¬ 
dings of the magistracy; the jails; four chapels; a mosque; and 
of other houses, of all descriptions, perhaps three hundred. It in¬ 
cludes the central and upper Bazars,—call by the Chinese Chung 
Wan, and Shdng Wan , in each of which is a market. Also two 
new guard houses, both occupying commanding sites* 

In the material, and form, and qualities of the buildings there is 
great variety; you may see granite, brick, and mud house. All the 
buildings early erected for government were every way very poor. 
The house of the chief magistrate is the only exception, and we are 
not sure that it was built by or for government. All the barracks 
were particularly bad, most of them, even the hospitals, were unfit 
to keep cattle in. Private houses were generally better, and some 
of them were good. At present the style of building is superior to 
any thing we have seen in China. Among the best specimens, now 
in progress, we may name the Officers’ Quarters, the Military Hos¬ 
pital, the Club House, the Exchange, and the Union chapel. Good 
verandas and good roofs are now the principal desiderata. In a 
climate like this, so hot and where typhoons are frequent, no resi¬ 
dence should be considered safe, that has not a veranda on all sides, 
and a strong double-tyled roof, faithfully built of the best materials. 
These are necessary to give security from the heat of the sun, and 
from the rain and winds. 

The Queen’s Road extends eastward from Victoria to a military 
post, just without the Liyii Mun; and westward around Possession 
Peak to Shekpai Wan, which is to be called “ Slandly.” Close tor 
Standly, eastward, is Little Hongkong. These places are yet of 
but little note. 
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(Jhekchu is important chiefly as a military station ; good barracks 
have already been erected, for the accommodation of the troops 
stationed there. It has a few tens of poor Chinese houses, whose 
inhabitants gain their livelihood chiefly by Ashing. 

The island of Hongkong so far back as the Ming dynasty was 
owned by a respectable family by the name of Tang. When K&ng. 
hi ordered the coast to be cleared of its inhabitants, the possession 
of Hongkong was abandoned. But when the emperor revoked his 
decree, the occupation of it was again resumed, and title-deeds grant¬ 
ed, authenticated records of which, remain to this day in the offices 
of the chief magistrates of the districts of Sin-ngan and Tungkwdn. 
The land tax for two centuries, and upwards, has been regularly paid 
by this family, its members being considered, by the emperor’s go¬ 
vernment, as its true and rightful landlords. 

By the treaty of Nanking the island was ceded to the British 
crown; and on the 5th day of April, in the sixth year of her ma¬ 
jesty’s reign, it was erected into a separate colony, to be known and 
designated as 11 The Colony of Hongkong.” But in all this no provi¬ 
sion seems to have been made by the Chinese government for the 
original proprietors of the soil, who are now making suit to the 
British government, humbly praying for remuneration. If correctly 
informed, some eight or ten thousand dollars have been paid for cer¬ 
tain flelds in Wangn^i Chung and Sukon Pu—not to the members of 
the Tang family however, but to the persons occupying the soil, and 
claiming to be its true and rightful owners. Whether these are 
the true landlords or only tenants it is not our prerogative to deter¬ 
mine. Those in authority no doubt will see well to it, that no injus¬ 
tice be allowed in this case. 

Regarding the colonial government we have little to say. As 
residents, we have enjoyed all the protection and every immunity 
that could be expected. As eye witnesses, for three years, we have 
marked the progress of events, yet seldom commenting on them. 
We found here an efficient and economical magistracy; and on 
it, for a long time, nearly the whole of the executive labors de. 
volved. The organization of councils, courts, &c., has brought in 
some improvements; yet not a few desiderata, are still wanting. 
Chusan no doubt would make the nucleus of a noble colony, and 
afford advantages far superior to Hongkong, in some respects; but 
we are not prepared to say that her majesty would have acted wisely 
or justly had she claimed that island instead of this. However, a 
better policy surely could have been devised for tins than that which 
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has been developed. It has been indeed an experimental policy, and 
we can therefore easily overlook past errors. Were every legislative 
enactment, now extant, cast into oblivion, and a few plain and prac¬ 
ticable ordinances introduced in their stead, no one we think would 
grieve thereat. As the legislative council is now constituted, we see 
not how it possibly can work well, and give satisfactory results. There 
may be good intention enough, and ability enough ; but these cannot 
compensate for the absence of practical knowledge, experience, and 
local sympathy. In India, for years, it has been the practice of go¬ 
vernment to make public its proposed legislative acts; and in this 
way it has, by means of a free press and an enlightened community, 
brought to its aid much practical knowledge. 

Regarding the supreme court we hardly dare hazard any opinion. 
Its leading members are able men, and have shown themselves worthy 
of the trust reposed in them. As friends of the Chinese, we should 
like to see this court provided with its learned Chinese advocates. 
We have occasionally attend its cessions, when Chinese have been 
at the bar; and we have there supposed the case reversed, and the 
Chinese made the language of the court, and the ablest sons of Han 
administering justice, and the foreigner seeking redress or laboring 
to make defense. Would the foreigner, in that case, be satisfied? 
Great care should be taken, in giving testimony, especially were 
life is concerned, that every word be faithfully translated ; otherwise 
how can judge and jury decide rightly? 

With the magistracy we have had good opportunity of being ac¬ 
quainted; and can bear testimony to the able manner in which case 
after case has been considered and decided. Sometimes we have 
heard complaints, but not against the magistrates. In them the Chi¬ 
nese have great confidence. It is false witnesses that they dread; 
as well they may. The present municipal police is excellent, and 
gives good security for life and property. 

Our limits forbid us to remark in detail on several topics deserv¬ 
ing attention in this infant colony. It has now, we suppose, a po¬ 
pulation of 25,000 souls, including all classes, foreign and native: 
and of these more than 20,000 are Chinese. Among the latter there 
are a few respectable families, and it is high time that some more 
extensive plans of education were established for the benefit of those 
permanently residing on the island. The Morrision Education' 
Society has a strong claim to public patronage. Hitherto the in¬ 
stitution has been sustained almost entirely by private liberality. It 
deserves munificent support both private and public, and aught to he 
greatly enlarged 
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We cannot close these notices without alluding to the dreadful 
mortality that has prevailed on the island. In the summers of 1842 
and 1843, we visited some of the hospitals, or private rooms of the 
sick, almost daily; and have had considerable opportunity to witness 
the progress and effects of disease, and to ascertain its causes. The 
climate is evidently unhealthy; but is becoming less and less so, 
and may, for aught we see, be made as salubrious as that of any 
other place on the coast of China. The principal causes of sick* 
ness, we think, have been, first, exposure to the heat of the sun; 
secondly, excess in eating and drinkings—especially the latter; and 
thirdly, bad houses. Were exposure to the sun properly avoided, 
strict temperance maintained, and elevated and dry and well ventu- 
lated residences enjoyed, we should expect the sickness to decrease 
full nine-tenth. 


Art. VI. Journal kept by Mr. Gully and capt. Denham , during 
a captivity in China in the year 1842. Edited by a barrister. 
Londbn , 1844. 

On or about the 13th of August, 1842, one hundred and ninety- 
seven men, late of the British vessels the Ann and Nerbudda, were 
placed on their knees near to each other, their feet in irons and 
their hands manacled behind their backs. This was on a wide plain 
just outside the gates of the capital of Formosa, and in the presence 
many thousands of Chinese. Those unfortunate men knew not for 
what purpose it was that they were brought from their prisons and 
thus made a public spectacle. In this state of suspense the execu¬ 
tioners appeared, and with their heavy swords coolly proceeded in 
their mortal work. Their heads were all severed from their bodies; 
the former, placed in small baskets, were carried away to be exposed 
upon the sea-shore, while their bodies— one hundred and ninety- 
seven, were all thrown together into one common grave! 

Capt. Denham’s and Mr. Roop’s journals have already been notic¬ 
ed in our pages. See vol. XII. pp. 113,235. Also some public 
documents, issued by sir Henry Pottinger. will be found in vol. XI. 
pp 682, 683 

Among that multitude murdered by the officers of the Chinese 
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government, on the plains of Formosa, there was a gallant young man 
who had been on board the Nemesis, and honorably distinguished 
himself at the taking of Ningpo. This was Mr. Robert Gully. He 
had been engaged in commercial pursuits, previously to joining the 
Nemesis, and was now, March Sth, 1842, embarking at Chusan, on 
board the Ann, to revisit his friends in Macao, “ intending to return 
again in time to see Peking taken.” We have carefully read his 
journal and letters, from that date till a fews days before his death— 
of which he probably had no intimation previously to being brought 
with the others to the field of blood. It is not our intention to dwell 
on the melancholy particulars of their imprisonment and death; we 
shall content ourselves with gleaning from the journal of Mr. Gully 
a few interesting particulars regarding the country and the people 
which he saw. And these we shall lay before our readers either 
in his or our own words, being careful always to exhibit the facts 
as they are stated in the journal. All the particulars of the wreck, 
&c., are already in the hands of our readers. 

44 March 14th. Shortly after breakfast we heard a noise outside, and saw 
spears and flags. Our guards told us we were going away. One of them 
called Mr. Roope aside, and took him up a ladder where he sung out to me 
for assistance. Captain Denham and myself went up to him and found the 
soldier trying to persuade Mr. Roope to go up stairs, and made motions for 
us not to go out to the mandarins. We went up to a small clean room, where 
the man wanted us to remain, but thinking it was only for the purpose of 
plunder that he wished to keep us, we determined to go with the rest Per¬ 
haps the fellow had heard of our offer to the junkman and really meant well, 
but it was difficult to judge. We were then all taken before three mandarins, 
tickets put round our necks, and we marched under a strong escort of 
soldiers to a small walled town inland about three miles. The walls were 
of round Btone and chunam. We passed from one end of the town to the 
other, where we were seated under the walls close to a mandarin’s office 
for about half an hour, I suppose for the people to have a good look at ,us. 
We were then taken into the mandarin’s premises and divided into two 
parties, the soldiers having previously told us we were going to be behead¬ 
ed, which I should have believed if they had not overdone the thing by 
beginning to sharpen their swords on the stones. We were put into two 
cells about eight feet by seven each, in each of which were stowed twenty- 
five of us and three jailers or guards, the weather extremely cold, nothing 
to lay our heads on, and nothing but a sprinkling of straw to keep us from 
the damp bricks. The land on each side of the road was cultivated and rice 
growing, the fields were very small, and only divided by 9 . low round em¬ 
bankment about one foot high. The villages appeared to be pretty, from their 
being surrounded by bamboo. Here, for the first time, I saw a wheeled 
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cart, but we had before noticed the marks of wheels on our first march. It 
was a very clumsy affair, drawn by a bullock. It was passing across the 
ploughed ground for no reason that I could 9ee except that there was no other 
road. The wheels were composed of two solid pieces of wood joined together 
in the centre, with a hole which merely slipped on to the axle-tree and was 
confined by a linch-pin. The cart was of bamboo. The wheels made very 
curious gyrations in their passage through the mud. In the villages we were 
stared at by every body, women and all. The women were unaccountably 
plain even for Chinese women, both here and through all parts of the island 
I have seen, but they have a very pretty fashion of wearing natural flowers 
in their hair. On our road we passed several parties employed carrying the 
brig’s guns in the same direction that we were traveling- Altogether, I think 
under other circumstances I should have enjoyed this trip much, but my feet 
were so painful with the sores of our former march that I could not. As it 
was, it was a great relief after the crowded granary, and I think did me good. 

15th. Nothing of any moment occurred except that we were joined by 
the gunner and sea-cunnies, missing up to this time. They had been 
much better treated than ourselves, and had clothes given to them, though 
rather of a fantastic nature. The treatment may, perhaps, be partly attri¬ 
buted to their thinking the gunner to be some great man, from his having a 
mermaid marked on his arm, in the way common among sea-faring people. 
They partly labored under this mistake up to this present meeting. Both 
this day and the lOth we were crowded by visiters, who were a great nui¬ 
sance. The government people who came, all told the same lie,—that we 
were going to be sent away in a junk. One fellow took the trouble to draw 
me out one side to explain it more clearly. If we ever placed reliance in 
their words we were undeceived on the evening of the 17th, for we were 
then all taken before mandarins, ticketed, a fresh name given to each, and 
ornamented with handcuffs, we were placed in chairs and conveyed out of 
the town. We passed outside, and for some miles over a country tolerably 
cultivated. We were told in the villages we passed through that we were 
going to have our heads taken off. During the passage my bearers capsized 
my chair three times, which was occasioned by the slippery state of the 
footpath. I enjoyed this much more than the bearers, who got a good blow¬ 
ing up from the soldiers by whom we were attended every time it happened. 
At last they persuaded the man who had charge of the key of my handcuffs 
to allow me to walk, which I agreed to do as long as the road continued 
soft. (The man with the key attended me all the way to Taiwan fu.) I was 
glad enough to take advantage of the permission to walk. I particularly 
observed that the soldiers in many instances carried a very superior kind of 
matchlock to any I had seen in China before, and they were kept in much 
better order. The barrels were cut outside, six square, and as well as the 
bore were quite smooth and bright Some again were wretched-looking 
beings with rusty spears, shields and old caps, without any stiffening in the 
borders. These I conjectured were the militia, the others regulars. A 
►:hort time after I observed wheat growing, but the crops were only small 
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and pool m comparison to those common in England. This was the case 
throughout the whole journey to this town, and 1 dare say the Chinese 
understand as little about growing wheat or barley as our farmers know 
about rice. We soon came to a very barren description of country, inter¬ 
esting to geologists only. Immense plains stretching inland as far as wc 
could see, composed of round stones, the same as we call M boulders ” in 
Yorkshire, with hills or mountains formed of the same, no vegetation being 
visible except now and then a green spot on the very tops of the hills, the 
first of which was some miles from the sea. Up to the time of our 
wreck I had always imagined the shore of Formosa to be very bold, from 
having seen these hills often while at sea. The land, between them and the 
sea, is so very low and without trees that it must be very deceiving to any 
one at sea, and I doubt very much if the channel, as laid down in the chart, 
is not too wide. During this, our first trip in eedans, we were shown many 
little roadside public houses, where we were taught how to spend our mace 
by the man who had charge of each. These houses, together with every 
building we passed, were formed of the before-mentioned boulders and mud, 
with, in many instances, a large wide-spreading tree or trees with seats 
close to them. The country had a most wild and heavy aspect, more so 
than any 1 ever saw, and I began to think Formosa a sad misnomer. The 
scattered houses were few and far between, and the people appeared a more 
wretched ill-clothed race than I ever saw in China before. This day’s 
march, altogether in a southerly direction, was about twenty-five miles; we 
crossed several streams running to the westward, all of which were evidently 
smaller than at some other seasons of the year. We also passed several 
small towns not walled, or if so, the walls were only of mud, but all had 
gates, one a brick one, the other bamboo. We suffered all sorts of abuse 
and indignities in passing through these, as well as all the others throughout 
the whole journey; but the. xoomen did not join in this , although they showed 
the usual curiosity of the sex. We arrived at our halting-place, a large 
town with high walls made of brick, about dusk; for some miles previous to 
getting there, the country was a continued paddy swamp interpersed with 
small hamlets, surrounded with bamboo, which grows here larger than I 
ever saw in other places. I have noticed it full sixty feet high, I found, 
on minute inspection, that the axle-trees of the wheeled carts turned with the 
wheels. The bazar of this town appeared well furnished with fish. We 
observed the mast heads of several junks a short distance to the westward, 
and these were the only signs of the sea that met our eye until we got close 
to Taiwan fu. 

Mr. Gully throughout his journey op Formosa saw a great many 
graves “precisely like our own,” and but very few with the usual 
Chinese-shaped tombstones. He complains much, and evidently 
with good cause, of cruel treatment. He says : 

44 Our jailer I believe to be the most wicked brute that ever was created. 
We were in a den mo small that not one of us could stretch our legs at 
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night, being coiled up like dogs. During the time I had the piles, I did not 
sleep for nights together. Ten of us, viz., the five sea-cunnies, two Manilla 
men, the gunner, Mr. Partridge, and myself, with a bucket in a wretched 
hovel only eleven feet six inches by seven feet six, and for two months and 
more we were confined in it, and never allowed out but once a day to 
wash, and at first this was not allowed, and when it was, for upwards of a 
month, only one or two could wash every morning, unless they washed in 
the water used by the others, the villain of a jailer being too lazy to furnish 
more than a few pints every morning." 

All sorts of provisions, especially vegetables and fruit9, seem to 
have been plentiful, but the supply for the prisoners was often small 
enough. The mangoes were good, and were sold among the people 
at the rate of 1500 and 2000 for a dollar. He found this fruit 
wholesome, and ate it, rind and all, to cure the dysentery. He 
also took opium for the same purpose, and thus notices its effects: 
“ in a quarter of an hour it began to make me feel quite happy, in 
an hour quite sick, and laid me on my back the whole day. 1 * He 
often also complains of the nightmare, bad sleep, &c. He thus 
describes his residence: 

u July 25 Ul Up as usual. Fine morning, but slept badly. Nightmare 
all night. I have just thought that in case this should survive us it may be 
interesting to know the furniture of our abode. The cell is all but as large 
as the opposite one from which we were removed, but we have three advan¬ 
tages over our opposite neighbors, viz^ 1. There are only three of us. 2. The 
window has only single bars. 3. We have air-holes in the roof. To sleep 
on we have five hard-wood planks about eight feet long by fourteen inches 
wide and two thick. The floor is of broken bricks. A bamboo is slung 
nearly the length of the place, on which in the daytime we hang our mats, 
two in number, for sleeping on. Besides these I now see two towels hang¬ 
ing from it, one made from part of an old pair of cotton drawers, and the 
other of grass cloth given me by Zu Quang Leon. Ditto belonging to Mr. 
Partridge, and a bundle of papers, sketches, &c., tied up by a string. On 
the east wall are the remains of a picture of Chin Hoe damaged by the rain. 
The window faces the west On one side of it is hanging my pipe, given 
me by the captain’s party. On the other is a small looking-glass given me 
by one of the jailers, a number of pencils and four monghoons. Our pillows 
of pieces of bamboo, with a quanny-mat for keeping the afternoon’s sun out 
of the place, and a checquer-board are on the planks. On the north wall are 
hanging our washing-tub, which cost us 50 cash, a broom for sweeping 
the planks, a basket containing some hooks, &c., belonging to the former 
occupants ; a basket containing our chop-sticks and spoons of bamboo, the 
gunner’s towel and a stick for carrying a lantern. In this wall is a small 
recess containing a clay lamp and stand, a few bamboo sticks, and two iron 
wires for cleaning pipes, three papers of tobacco and some waste-paper. In 
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the corner two sticks have been driven into the wall on which rest the log¬ 
books and some papers. Below that is a small shelf, on which are placed 
several cups, and broken saucers, and paints, two chow-chow cups (I broken 
the third a week ago), given us by Jack, a small earthenware kettle for 
boiling tea-water and brewing samshu when we can get it, given us by 
Aticoa. Below the shelf is suspended a hollow piece of bamboo holding 
our firepan, and below that a small fireplace, likewise a present from Aticoa* 
a cooking pot bought by ourselves, another containing charcoal (the pot 
given by Jack), several old straw shoes and pieces of bamboo for 6moking 
out the musquitoes. On the south side are pendant, 1st, the Bank, a string 
of cash about 80 or 90, a fan, a small basket containing a few opium pills and 
our stock of tea, my hat which cost 30 cash; I have covered it with oiled 
paper. 1 am sitting on a bamboo stool which belongs to the former occu¬ 
piers of the place, my foot resting on another given Mr. Partridge by the 
towka (I suppose the head jailer). Opposite is the door, behind it the 
bucket; on my left is the window, on the sill of which are two combs, one 
of which bought for thirteen cash a few days after my arrivel at this town, 
being money I had saved from the mace per day allowed us during the jour¬ 
ney. My fan is sticking in the window, and I am writing with this book 
resting on a board painted red with black characters on it, and two green 
eyes above looking at them. I think this is all. No, I have forgotten to 
mention that on the south wall hang my long ell trousers given me by Kit- 
chil, lascar, my grass cloth ones, given me by the lotier, and a pair of woolen 
socks given me by Francis; and from the same string hangs Mr. Roope’s 
log. If you can call any thing in this list a luxury, you must recollect that 
we have only had it lately; for two months we had nothing, and were an¬ 
noyed by myriads of fleas, bugs, lice, ants, musquitoes, and centipedes, with¬ 
out a possibility of getting rid of them, except by death or a miracle. I 
have on my back now the only shirt (and a woolen one too) I have had for 
nearly five months, and half a pair of cotton drawers are on my legs. I 
omitted to mention, that on the north wall is my calendar. Every morning 
I scratch with the head of a rusty nail, the day of the month We have also 
a third wooden stool lent to us by Aticao. Employed we aie, but the days 
are awfully tedious, and I am sadly at a loss for something to pass away the 
time, and feel the want of books.” 

We have space for no more extracts; these however are enough, 
and they show fairly and fully the manner in which the prisoners 
passed their days and nights, and show us also somewhat of their 
sufferings. But the authors of their sufferings, and their cruel 
murderers —where are they? Have they been brought to justice? 
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Art. VII Journal of Occurrences : dreadful loss of life by the 
burning of a theatre in Canton ; commerce of Ftickau fu; return 
of the major-general I) } Aguilar from the north ; surveys on 
the coasts of China and Formosa; Chinese pirates; relations 
of the Chinese with foreigners 

On Sunday the 25th ult., early in the afternoon, a large theatre, 
which had been erected near the hall for public examinations in 
Canton, was consumed by fire; and 2300 persons, men, women and 
children perished in the flames About 30 buildings, adjacent the 
theatre, were also consumed. 

By a government notification in the China Mail, dated the 18th 
instant, we sec H. B. M’s. consul, at Fuhchau gives assurances of 
the feasibility of procuring teas directly from the Wit i (Bohea) 
Hills, instead of bring them overland to Canton. On this point 
we have had no doubt since Mr. Gordon’s visit some years back. 
The consul says: 

“ I have assurance from more than one source, that tea can be sent here 
from the districts where it is grown, with such reasonable facility and mode¬ 
rate degree of risk as to remove the apprehension of either difficulty or danger 
offering any serious impediment, and a at cost altogether trifling, compared 
with the expense of carriage of its transport to Canton. This difference in the 
expense of carriage is of itself sufficient to make a large diminution in the price 
of tea to the English merchant. As to the feelings of the first producers and 
?be tea merchant in the interior, iny informant expresses not only the anxious 
derirc of his own firm, but that of the tea-growers generally, to find a market 
for their produce here in preference to Canton. In conjunction with houses 
in the city, I have every reason to believe undertakings will readily be entered 
into to b-*ar all the expense and risk at transit, and deliver teas at a fixed 
price, safe and sound, either at Fuchau, or the anchorage of larger vessels at 
Pagoda islands.” 

The non. major general D’Aguilar, commander of H. B. M.’s 
forces in China, arrived in Hongkong on the 17th instant, from a 
visit to the northern ports. 

Our readers will be glad to know that the surveys of the Chinese 
coast are now completed, from YVusung to Hongkong. Copt. Col- 
linson has kindly favored us with an opportunity of inspecting his 
new charts, of the coast between Namoh and Hongkong; in a few 
days these will be completed, and he will proceed to the east coast 
of Formosa, to prosecute surveys in those unfrequented waters. 

One of the lesser benefits resulting from all these surveys will be 
the detection and dislodgement of numerous bands of pirates. We 
have before us a petition presented to one of the officers of the sur- 
vering squadron, from the peaceful inhabitants of Yang Sh3n, one of 
the islands north of Chusan. The protection sought was granted. 
We have not space to give the petition, hut it shows how defenseless 
the inlanders are, and how much they are harrassed by these “tigers 
and wolves.” 

The relations of the Chinese with foreigners continue most 
pacific and satisfactory An installment,—the last but one, of the 
r *1 fmO 0»s) - is ib'Mjt to be paid in Canton 
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Art. I. The Jews in China : their synagogue , their Scriptures , 
their history , dj 1 % c., < $v., 6fc. By James Finn , author of the 
history of the Jews in Spain and Portugal. London 1843. 
p P . 85, duodecimo. 

Bv way of introduction, Mr. Finn says: “This little work may serve 
to call attention to a very peculiar branch of the children of Israel, 
to whom but an occasional allusion, almost without remark, has 
hitherto been made in this country. Rather more has been done 
on the continent, and some learned foreigners have written disquisi¬ 
tions upon various points of the subject; yet all have been too much 
contented to give the bare statements of the missionaries, with their 
mistakes and inconsequences; not always citing even these with 
precision, and therefore differing somewhat from each other. The 
present digest is by no means a mere translation. For the sake of 
a uniform orthography in European letters, the Chinese names and 
terms here cited are regulated by Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary, and 
his “ View of China for Philological Purposes,” the vowels having 
their English sound. The difference of spelling the same words in 
the various hooks referred to, is often sufficiently amusing. We are 
indebted for our present knowledge of the Chinese Jews to the 
Jesuit missionaries in that country. Let us hope to receive new 
information concerning them from future missionaries, who shall 
preach only according to the written word of God, who shall be free 
from the least taint of idolatry; men animated with zeal for the 
salvation of mankind, and at the same, time rendering obedience to 
ecclesiastical discipline. Th»' new position of England, arising 
voi. XI' Nf> MI, 39 
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from the treaty of Nanking, 29th August, 1842, ought to encourage 
many such men to proclaim Christianity in that empire. Facilities 
of various kinds for such a work are now before us. The Jews there 
will be unimpeachable witnesses to the truth of the Old Testament,— 
the New Testament and our scriptural Liturgy are already rendered 
into Chinese by English predecessors in the field,—and we may rest 
assured that the divine blessing will not be wanting to sanction 
every effort made in promoting the spiritual good of China.” 

To his preface Mr. Finn subjoins the following list of books re¬ 
ferring to the Jews in China. 

1. Trigaltius, de Christiana Expeditione apud Sinas. Aug. Vind. 1615, 

p. 118. 

2. Imperio de la China, i cuhura evangeliea en 6L Por el P. Alvaro 
Semmedo. Madrid, 1642, p- 196 

3. Letters 6difiantes et curieuse?, Recueil vii. Paris, 1707, Lettre Ire. 

4. Duhalde, Description de la China. Fol., Paris, 1735, tom. iii. p 61. 

5. Deguignes, Histoire g6n6rale des Huns, &c. Paris, 1756, p. 26 

6 Brotier, Tacitus, Paris 1771, toia iii. p. 507. The dissertation on this 
subject is omitted in the later editions. 

7. Kinnicott, Dissertatio generalis in B»blia Hebraica. Fol., Oxou., 
1776, p. 65. 

8. Michaelis, Orientalische Bibliothek. Th. v. p. 70; Th. ix. p. 40; Th. 
xv. p. 15. 

9. Letters 6difiantes et curieuses, Recueil xxxi. 

10 Eichhom, Einleitung in das alte Testament Leipzig, 1781. Th. ii. 
p. 131. 

11. Murr (Chr. Theoph. de) Diarii litterarii. Hale, 1797. Th. ix. p. 81. 

12. Murr (Chr. Gottlieb von) Neues Journal zur litteratur und kunstges- 
chichte. Leipzig, 1798. Th. i. p. 147. 

13. Cibot (Pierre) Digression sur le temps ou les Juifs ont pass4 in China, 
dans les M Memoires concemant I’histoire, les mceurs, &c., des Chinois.” Par 
les Missionnaires de Pekin. Paris, 1791, tom. xv. p. 52. 

14- Keeglerii (P. Ignatii) Notitite S.S. Bibliorum Judaeorum in Imperio 
Sinensi. Hal®, 1805. This is a reprint from the “ Neues Journal,” &c!, 
of Murr., Th. vii., and accompanied by the treatises, 1. De Sacy ®r$ Jud®- 
orum Sinensium. 2. Chr. Theoph. de Murr., “Series chronologies rerum 
Judaicannn in imperio Sinensi.” 3 Cibot, reprinted above-mentioned “Me¬ 
moires concemant, &c. 

15. Traite de la Chronologie Chinoise par le P. Gaubil, et public par De 
Sacy. Paris, 1814, p. 264. 

16. Jewish Expositor. London, 1816, pp. 101, 135, 414. 

17. Grosior, Description de la Chine. Paris, 1819, tom. iv. p. 484. 

18. Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bibic. London, 1823. Vol. iv., p. 251. 

19. Sionnct (L’Abbe) Essai sur les Jcifs dc la Chine. Paris, 1837. 
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We shall make no apology for quoting entire chapters from this 
little book, which comprises in narrow limits the most important 
particular known respecting the Jews in China, and in a better style 
than we have met with elsewhere 

Discovery and intercourse. 

The Jesuit missionaries were but a short time settled in Peking, 
when one summer’s day, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
a visitor called upon Father Matthew Ricci, induced to do so by an 
account then recently published in the metropolis, of the foreigners 
who worshiped a single Lord of heaven and earth, and yet were not 
Mohammedans. Entering the house with a smile, he announced 
himself as one of the same religion with itsinmates. The missionary 
remarking how much his features and figure differed from those 
among the Chinese, led him to the chapel. It was St. John Bap- 
tist’s-day, and over the altar was a painting of the Virgin Mary with 
the infant Jesus, and the future Baptist on his knees before them. 
The stranger bowed to the picture as Ricci did, but explained, at 
the same time, that he was not accustomed to do so before any such 
representations; only he could not refrain from paying the usual 
homage of the country to his great ancestors. Beside the altar were 
pictures of the four evangelists. He inquired if these were not of 
the twelve? Ricci answered in the affirmative, supposing him to 
mean the twelve apostles. Then returning to the first apartment, 
he proposed questions in turn, and an unexpected explanation en¬ 
sued. The stranger was a descendant of Israel, and during hit 
survey of the chapel, had imagined the large picture to represent 
Rebekah with Jacob and Esau, and the other persons to denote four 
of the sons of Jacob. 

It was Some time before this simple explanation could be elicited, 
on account of the misunderstanding on both sides, which impeded 
the use of direct interrogation. The visitor, however, knew nothing 
of the appellation, Jew: he styled himself an Israelite, by name 
Ngai, a native of Kae-fung-foo, the capital of the province, Honan, 
where, having prepared himself by study for a mandarin degree, he 
had now repaired to Peking for his examination; and led by curio¬ 
sity or a fellow-feeling for the supposed fraternity of his nation, he 
had thus ventured to call at the mission-house. 

He stated, that in his native city there were ten or twelve families 
of Israelites, with a fair synagogue, which they had recently restored 
and decorated at an expense of ten thousand crowns,* and in which 

- Decern aureorum millibui in»Uur&rant —Trigaut 
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they preserved a roll of the law, four or five hundred years old: add¬ 
ing, that in tlangchow-foo, the capital of Chekeang, there were con¬ 
siderably more families with their synagogue. 

He made several allusions to events and persons of Scripture 
history, but pronounced the names differently from the mode usual 
in Europe. When shown a Hebrew Bible he was unable to read 
it, though he at once recognised the characters. He said, that 
Hebrew learning was still maintained among his people, that his 
brother was proficient in it; and he seemed to confess that his own 
neglect of it, with preference for Gentile literature, had exposed him 
to censure from the congregation and the rabbi ;• but this gave him 
little concern, as his ambition aimed at the honors to be gained 
from Chinese learning—a disciple rather of Confucius than of 
Moses. 

Three years afterwards, having had no earlier opportunity, Ricci 
dispatched- a Chinese Christian to investigate, at Kae-fung-foo, the 
truth of this singular discovery. All was found to be as described, 
and the messenger brought back with him a copy of the titles and 
endings of the five books of Moses. These were compared with the 
printed Plantinian Bible, and found to correspond exactly : the writ¬ 
ing, however, had no vowel-points. Ricci, ignorant of Hebrew, 
commissioned the same native convert to return with an epistle, in 
Chinese, addressed to the rabbi, announcing that at Peking he was 
possessor of all the other books of the Old Testament, as well as 
those of the New Testament, which contains a record of the acts of 
Messiah, who is already come. In reply, the rabbi asserted that 
Messiah is not only not come, but that he would not appear for ten 
thousand years. He added, that having heard of the fame of his 
correspondent, he would willingly transfer to him the government 
of the synagogue, if Ricci would abstain from swine’s flesh, and 
reside with the community. 

Afterwards arrived three Israelites together from the same city, 
apparently willing to receive Christianity; one of these was son of 
the brother, already mentioned, of the first visitor. “ They were 
received with kindness, and instructed in many things of which 
their rabbis were ignorant :” and when taught the history of Christ, 
they all paid to his image the same adoration as their entertainers 
did. Some books being given them in the Chinese language, such 

* None of the missionaries use this word ; but in Latin they say, 44 Arrhi- 
synagogus," and in French, 44 Ohcf de la synagogue;'' but we shall find 
reason to justify the use of the more familiar term. 
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as, “A C‘ompendium of Christian Faith, 1 ' and others of the same 
nature, they read them, and carried them home at their return. 

They described their congregation as on the brink of extinction, 
partly from the decay of their national language, and partly because 
their chief had lately died at a very advanced age, leaving for his 
hereditary successor a son, very young, and very little versed in the 
peculiarities of their religion. 

These personages readily fell in with several opinions of the mis¬ 
sionaries. Trigaut tells us that they expressed a desire for pictures 
as helps to devotion, to be in their synagogue and private oratories, 
particularly for pictures of Jesus. They complained of the interdic¬ 
tion from slaughtering animals for themselves, which, if they had 
not transgressed recently upon the road, they must have perished 
w’ith hunger. They were likewise ready to renounce the rite of 
circumcision on the eighth day, which their wives and the surround¬ 
ing heathen denounced as a barbarous and cruel practice. And 
they held out the expectation, that inasmuch as Christianity offers 
relief in such matters, it would be easily adopted among their peo¬ 
ple. Yet the author gives no account of any consequent conversions. 
He passes on abruptly from this subject of Jnoish Jilth to relate the 
progress of Christian truth in China. 

It appeared, on further inquiry, that the Chinese comprise under 
the one designation, Hwuy-hwuy , the three religion of Israelites, 
Mohammedans, and the Cross-worshipers, descendants of early Sy¬ 
rian Christians, subsisting in certain provinces, but occasionally dis¬ 
tinguishing them thus:— 

1. The Mohammedans, as the Hwuy abstaining from pork. 

2. The Israelites, as the Hwuy who cut out the nerves and sinews 
from their meat; and, 

3. The Cross-worshipers, who refuse to eat of animals which 
have an undivided hoof; which latter restriction, it was said, the 
Israelites there did not observe. 

Julius Aleni, after the death of Ricci, being a Hebrew scholar, 
visited Kae-fung-foo about the year 1613, but found circumstances so 
much changed from some cause or other, that although he entered 
the synagogue and admired its cleanliness,* they would not withdraw 
the curtains which concealed the sacred books. 

In Nanking Semmedo was informed by a Mohammedan, that in 
that city he knew of four families of Jews who had embraced the 
religion of the Koran, they being the last of their race there, and 
their instructors having failed as their numbers diminished. 

“ If any «vnagoau».caii be free from uncleanne*#.*’—Semmedo. 
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Indeed, the visitors from Kae-fung-foo had before assured Ricci, in 
Peking, that the same cause would soon reduce them to the alterna¬ 
tive of becoming heathens or Mohammedans. 

However, Semmedo, writing in 1642, consoled himself with the 
hope that whereas a Christian church had been recently erected in 
that city, the congregation of the synagogue would rather receive 
Christianity, which besides the consideration of being the truth, is 
most nearly allied to their own religion. 

The Mohammedans of Nanking he described as a motley collec¬ 
tion from various nations and aeras of settlement; one of whom had 
surprised him by conversing about David, Abraham, Isaac, and Ja¬ 
cob, pronouncing these names very distinctly. He compared their 
condition to that of the Jews while in Spain, they being mostly mer¬ 
chants or physicians, only held in higher consideration than the 
Spanish Jews had been: inasmuch as in China the public honors 
are open to all aspirants. 

Such was the amount of intelligence received in Europe concern¬ 
ing that remote off-shoot of Israel up to the middle of the seventeeth 
century. Christendom was not unconcerned at the discovery; Chi¬ 
na itself was but a newly-opened mine for European research; the 
indistinct glimpses afforded by Marco Polo in the thirteenth century 
were indeed extending into broader fields of vision, by means of the 
obedient zeal of Romanist missionaries. But when Xavier, expir¬ 
ing within sight of China, before admission was conceded to Chris¬ 
tianity, prayed for its conversion with his latest accents, and when 
Valignano so frequently turned his looks from Macao towards the 
prohibited land, exclaiming, “O rock, rock, when wilt thou open?” 
they were not aware that within that strong solidity was to be found 
a relic of the peculiar nation who are everywhere witnesses of the 
” goodness and the severity of God.” 

The devout rejoiced at this fresh demonstration of Scripture truth 
respecting the scattered yet guarded race; the philosophical mar¬ 
velled at the fact of a Mosaic people so ancient as to be ignorant of 
the denomination Jew, emigrants out of empires now long since 
extinct, into a very different phasis of civilization, but preserved 
with their old language and religion even to these days; and, more¬ 
over, that with so slight efforts made, these should be known to 
exist at four various points, containing a line of seven hundred 
miles, viz., from Peking to Hangchow-foo. 

But, perhaps, no class of men felt greater concern in the event 
than the laborious Biblical critics of that time. To them the finding 
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of some of that nation M to whom were committed the oracles of 
God/’ yet supposed to be of too ancient a separation to be cognizant 
of either the Samaritan, Septuagint, or Masoretic texts of the Old 
Testament, yet still guarding their copies of the law of Moses, was 
a circumstance most pregnant with hopeful interest, and the more 
a matter of anxiety as these Israelites were represented as almost 
ceasing to subsist, and there was great possibility that with the fai¬ 
lure of Hebrew reading, consequent on the adoption of a novel 
creed, the manuscripts themselves might be suffered to perish. The 
subject was referred to in the Prolegomena (iii. §41) of Walton’s 
Polyglott Bible, and in the Preface to Jablonski’s Hebrew Bible 
(§ 38), and further information as to the text of the Chinese copies 
of the Pentateuch was ardently desired. 

A fuller account was afterwards received from Father Gozani, 
dated Kae-fung-foo, November, 1704, and published in 1707.* Dur¬ 
ing this interval of more than sixty years’ residence in the same city, 
with the only known synagogue in China, no intercourse had taken 
place between the missionaries and them, beyond one visit from Ro¬ 
driguez de Figueredo, and another from Christian Enriquez, but 
who had shown no curiosity to inspect the Hebrew books, and made 
no respect on the subject to their superiors; the fact that they had 
made any visit was only learned by Gozani from the people of the 
synagogue. It is true that the Jesuits had found abundant occupa* 
tion in their direct duties, in political intrigues, and in disputes 
with their rivals of the monkish orders, but for these latter employ¬ 
ments the wise and the learned in Europe had but little cause to 
thank them. 

From the communication of Gozani, it appears that in 1702 he 
had intended to visit the Taou-kin-kcaouJ i. e., “the sect who cut 
out the sinew,” as the Israelites were expressively designated, but 
was deterred by some imaginary obstacles, and by the real difficulty 
in his ignorance of the Hebrew language, but had resumed the task 
two years afterwards in obedience to instructions sent from Rome. 
He commenced by advancing certain civilities; in return they 
visited him; and then he proceeded to their synagogue (Le-pae-sze), 
the distance being only that of a few streets, where he found them 
assembled. They showed hi in their rel igious books and even led 
him to the most sacred part of the edifice, to which only the rabbi 
(Chang-keaou) has right of access. With great politeness they 

* In 44 Lettres cdifiantes et curieuses.’—Recueil vn 

t The Chinese characters for these words are 
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gave him all the explanations he requested as to their Scriptures, 
their history, and their religious ceremonies. On the walls he per¬ 
ceived inscriptions both m Chinese and Hebrew: these they permit¬ 
ted him to copy, and he dispatched the copies with his letter to 
Rome. The whole reception testified that the unfriendliness of the 
last half century between the neighbors was not attributable to the 
Israelite community. 

The curiosity of Europeans being only the more excited from this 
narrative, as there still remained much to learn, at the instance of 
Souciet, who was compiling a large work upon the Bible, the mis¬ 
sionaries Gozani, Domenge, and Gaubil, were successively directed 
to procure additional particulars on the subject, which they did. 
Domenge sketched a plan of the synagogue, and Gaubil copied 
afresh the inscriptions upon its walls. Shortly after the last of these 
visits, in 1723, the missionaries were expelled from that province by 
the emperor Yongching. 

An effort was afterwards made by the celebrated Kennicott, of 
Oxford, to obtain a collation of their Scriptures with our copies, 
when sir F. Pigou, being on his way to Canton, carried out for him 
a printed Hebrew Bible of Amsterdam edition; but the only result 
has been a letter received in 17(59, from a friend there, promising to 
exert himself for the purpose, and stating that the titular bishop of 
the province was willing to render his assistance. 

The learned Tychsen, upon two later occasions, in 1777 and 
1779, forwarded letters to friends in Batavia, addressed to the syna- # 
gogue of Kae-fung-foo, but no information has been returned as to 
their having even reached China. 

In 1815, the year previous to the last embassy from England to 
the celestial empire, some Jews of London had dispatched a letter in 
Hebrew to Canton for this synagogue. It was conveyed thence by 
a traveling bookseller of the Honan province. He delivered it at 
Kae-fung-foo, to a person whom he found to understand the letter 
perfectly, and who promised to answer it in a few days, but the 
bearer taking alarm at a rumor of civil war, left the place without 
waiting for the reply.* 

The recent missionaries from England have learned nothing con¬ 
cerning this colony, only in 1816, Dr. Morrison heard of them from 
a Mohammedan near Peking,t as subsisting in Kae-fung-foo under 
their old name of “ the religion of cutting out the sinew,” an ap¬ 
pellation so appropriately Jewish, that no other people than descen- 

* Journal of the Embassy to Chtna By Henry EJhs. 1617. 

i Davis s Chinese. Vol I , p 15. 
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daunts of Jacob could even assign a reason for its origin, if they were 
to assume the name for any purpose. 

Proceeding, then, from the information given by the Jesuits al¬ 
ready mentioned, the account in the following chapters of the syna¬ 
gogue, Scriptures, inscriptions, &c., must be understood only of 
Kae-fung-foo, and upon the statements there detailed must be based 
the afler-inquiry, as to whether the people are Jews or Israelites, 
that is, whether emigrants from the Assyrian captivity or the Roman 
dispersion. 

The Synagogue. 

The first report made concerning the house for divine worship of the 
Hebrew in Kae-fung-foo was meagre in the extreme. Aleni visited 
there, and the attendants for some temporary and unexpected reason, 
refused to draw the curtains which concealed the sacred volume. 
He described the building as very handsome, and carefully kept. 

The early missionaries, Ricci, Figueredo, and Enriquez, appear 
to have been absorbed in the stupendous task placed before them— 
that of converting unknown millions of heathen to the discipline of 
the Roman Church. They were, probably, men of robust mental 
character and untiring industry, fitted for rougher duties than the 
pursuits of a learned leisure; such, indeed, is the prevailing tone of 
their correspondence. They were unacquainted with the Hebrew 
language and Jewish customs, both of which their early education 
had trained them to despise. Gozani, being one of the same stamp, 
while obeying singly the urgent instructions from his general, in 
respect to the Jewish colony of Kae-fung-foo, he had the good sense 
and honesty to write down exactly what his eyes and ears witnessed ; 
yet with a proper degree of prudence, he himself prescribed the 
difference to be observed between, the narration of what he heard 
and what he saw. 

But the intelligence resulting front the visits made between 1712 
and 1723, is far more circuinstancial in details, which Domenge and 
Gauhil, being Hebrew scholars, were able to elicit by propounding 
suitable questions. lit giving a summary of their letters, and of the 
prior one from Gozani, out of Brotier, it may be well until further 
knowledge is gained, to continue in the description his use of the 
present tense. 

The whole place of worslrip occupies a space of between three 
and four hundred feci m length, by about one hundred and fifty in 
breadth, comprising four successive courts, advancing from the ea't 
• lie synagogue itself at the extreme west 
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The firs! court has in its centre *' a large noble, and beautiful 
arch” (Paefang), bearing a golden inscription in Chinese, dedicating 
the locality to the Creator and Perserver of all things. There are 
also some trees ’interspersed.* 

The second court is entered from the first, by a large gate with 
two side doors, and two wickets beside them. Its walls are flanked 
to the north and south by dwellings for the keepers of the 1 edifice. 

The third court has the same kinds of entrance from the secotid 
as that has from the first. In its centre stands an arch like that in 
the first court. Upon the walls, between trees, are marble tablets 
(Pae-wan), with inscriptions in Chinese. Part of this court is flank¬ 
ed by* commemorative chapels : that on the south,t in memory of an 
Israelite mandarin named Chao, the judge of a city of the second 
degree, who formerly rebuilt the synagogue after its destruction by 
fire, that on the north, in momery of him who erected all the present 
edifice. There are also some reception rooms for guests.* 

The fourth court is parted in two by a rows of trees. Half way 
along this line stands a great brazen vase for incense, at the side of 
which are placed two figures of lions, upon marble pedestals; and 
at the westward sides of these lions are two large brazen vases, con 
taining flowers. Adjoining the northern wall is a recess, in which 
the nerves and sinews are extracted from animals slain for food. 
The second division of this court is an empty space, with a “ hall of 
ancestors ” (Tsoo-tang) at each of its sides to the north and senth. 
In these they venerate, at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, the 
worthies of the Old Testament history, after the Chinese manner, 
but having merely the name of the person upon each tablet, without 
his picture. The only furniture these contain are a great number 
of censers; the largest one in honor of Ahrahatn, and the rest, of 
Isaac, Jacob, the twelve sons of Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, 
lv/.ra, and others, both male and female. In the open space between 
these chapels, they erect their annual booths of boughs and flowers, 
at the Feast of Tcbernaeles. 

Then occurs the synagogue itself, a building of about sixty feet 
bv forty, covered by a fourfold and handsome roof, having a portico 
with a double row of four columns, and a balustrade before it. 

Within this edifice, the roofs (as usual in Chinese domestic archi* 

* Pmbably simted to a dwarf sue, by ail art in which the Chinese take 
delight.. 

t Ai lhe door of fhi.i rhapel, or r,U, is .1 figure of some animal, upon a 
prd< ;tal . Hut what hiiiihI U " intruded to represent, exceeded the abddv 
of of;e ♦«.> M l! • ' 
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lecture) are sustained by rows of pillars besides the walls In the 
centre of all is “ the throne of Moses,”* a magnificent and elevated 
chair, with an embroidered cushion, upon which they place the book 
of the law while it is read. Over this a dome is suspended; and near 
it is ihe W&n-suy-pae, or tablet, with the emperor's name in gol¬ 
den characters, enclosed within u double line of scrollwork This, 
however, is surmounted by the inscription, in Hebrew letters of 
gold :— 

HEAR, O ISRAEL : 

THE LORD OUR GOD IS ONE LORD 
BLESSED BE THE NAME 
OP THE GLORY OF JUS KINGDOM 
FOR EVER AND EVER.t 

After this, a triple arch bears the following inscription, likewise in 
Ifebrew :-r- 

BLESSED BE THE LORD FOR EVER. 

T1IE LORD IS GOD OF GOD8, AND THE LORD : 

A GREAT GOD, STRONG AND TERRIBLE.} 

Then a large table, upon which are placed six candelabra in one 
line, with a great vase for incense, having handles, and a tripod¬ 
standing, half-way alotig the line. These candelabra are in thre e 
different forms, and bear three different kinds of lights. Those 
nearest the vase bear torches, the next on each. side have candels, 
and those at the extremities, ornamental lanterns. Near this table 
is a laver for washing hands. 

Lastly, the Beth-el, or Teen-tang (house of heaven), square in 
outward shape, but rounded within, Into this none but the rabbi 
may enter during the time of prayer. Here, upon separate tables, 
stand twelve rolls of the law, corresponding to the tribes of Israel, 
besides one in the centre in honor of Moses, each enclosed in a 
tent of silken curtains. On the extreme western wall are the tables 
of the Ten Commandments, in golden letters of Hebrew. Beside 
each of these tables is a closet containing manuscript books, and in 
front of each closet, a table, bearing a vase and two candelabra. 

The congregation when assembled for devotion are separated 
from the Beth-el by a balustrade, some standing in recesses along 
ihe walls. . Against a column is suspended a calendar for the read 
»ng of the law 

' Wim tlif» Moses Hi VLitf win '* merely J figurative i^im 
i S«»e Ajipniidi.x A 
1 S?’»- Api-nuJi.v li 
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Such is the edifice in which the children «»f Israel at Kac-Fung-run 
worshiped God wdhin the last century. Gozani affirms it to be the 
only synagogue remaining in the empire. If* this be true, that .>f 
Hangchow foo, mentioned by the first visitor to Ricci, must have 
shared the fate of that in Nanking, as related to Semmedo. 

Some writers have regarded this as rather a temple than a syna¬ 
gogue, but without sufficient reason, for the special characteristics 
of a temple are dicidedly wanting. In China, as elsewhere, it may 
be truly asserted in the Hebrew Liturgy, that the worshipers have 
neither altar nor offering.* The homage paid to ancestors may 
partake somewhat of a sacrificial nature, but it is carefully dissever¬ 
ed from even local association with the adoration paid to Almighty 
God. The candelabra, the laver, the solitude of the rabbi in the 
Beth-el, and his use of incense there, as well as in the courts, toge¬ 
ther with the courts themselves, these suggest clear reminiscences 
of the Jerusalem Temple, but they do not prove that in China there 
has ever existed a rival temple to that of “ the city which the Lord 
did choose, to put his name there/’ as was erected by Onias and his 
colony in Egypt,t or by the Samaritans at Gerizim. 

It does not resemble the great synagogues of Amsterdam, Leg¬ 
horn, or those of the Gallician province in Poland, on which con¬ 
siderable wealth has been lavished; still less does it copy the modes¬ 
ty of the primitive synagogues, in which the people assembled to 
hear the law and haphtorah, to recite the “ eighteen blessings,” or 
to join in some very n simple form of supplication ; but the very dis¬ 
similarity attests the high antiquity of this community’s seclusion. 

Among their religious forms and customs, may be enumerated 
the putting off of shoes on entering the house of prayer, and wearing 
a blue head-dress while there (a circumstance by which the heathen 
distinguish them from the Mohammedans, who wear white). In 
reading the law, the minister covers his face with a transparent veil 
of gauze, in imitation of Moses, who brought the law to the people 
with his face covered, and wears a red silk scarf depending from the 
right shoulder and tied under the led arm. By his side stands a 
monitor to correct his reading, if necessary, who is likewise attended 

* •« Lord of the universe, while the temple remained, if a man sinned he 
brought an offering and made atonement for himself; but now, because of 
our imquites, we have neither sanctuary nor offering, nor priest to atone for 
ns, there is nothing left us but the commemoration of them. O may that be 
our expiation, and we will render the prayers of our lips instead of our offer¬ 
ings ’*—Morning Service. 

*• Josephus Ant , xiii :i, and War*-, v. It) 
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by a monitor. Tlu* prayers aro chanted, but without musical instru¬ 
ments. The congregation wear no talith or garment of fringes dur¬ 
ing the service. They observe circumcision, passover, tabernacles, 
the rejoicing of the law, and, perhaps, the Day of Atonement, for it 
is said that on one day of the year they fast and weep together in the 
synagogue. They keep tlie Sabbath quite as strictly as do the Jews 
in Europe. They make no proselytes, and never marry with Gentiles. 
They use their sacred books in casting lots, and their literary men 
pay the same homage to the memory of Kung-foo-sze (Confucius) as 
their neighbors do. They never pronounce the ineffable name of 
God, but say Etunoi (Adonai), and in writing Chinese they render 
that name by Teen (heaven), just as the Chinese do, instead of 
&hang-te (Lord above), or any other ancient appellation of the deity. # 

They have no formulary of belief, but hold to the unity of God, 
and to the doctrines of heaven, hell, a sort of purgatory, the resur¬ 
rection of the dead, the day of judgment, and the hierarchies of 
angels. 

Of the Lord Jesus Christ they had never heard, only of one Jesus 
a son of Sirach. They expect Messiah, and frequently repeat the 
words of dying Jacob, “ I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord.**f 
To the question, what they understood by salvation, they made no 
reply. When shown a crucifix in the mission-church they regarded 
it with no symptoms of displeasure, from which Brotier concludes 
that they knew nothing of the Talmudic prejudice against “the Cru¬ 
cified/* but it would seem that if they have no canonical Talmud 
with its Agadoth, they have some *idiculous legends of old tradition. 
“ They related to me/* says Gozani, “such foolish tales** (mingled 
with even the law of Moses), “ that I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing.** And in another place, “ They spoke to me about heaven 
and hell in a very senseless manner.’’ 

Their alienation from idolatry is particularly striking, after so 
long an exposure to the superstitions of the country, guided as these 

* Gozani and others referred to this substitution, in the controversy as to 
whether the Chinese adore the material heaven or the person who is its Crea¬ 
tor. The Jesuits contended that if Jews could conscientiously employ the 
word heaven to denote God , that sufficiently indicates the sense in which the 
Gentiles understand the term. They also appealed to Luke xv. 18, and 2 
Macc. vii. 11, on the same side, as well as to the common use of the word 
heaven in the Talmud. It is curious to have Israelites called in to decide a 
point between the contrary decisions of Popes Innocent X., and Alexander 
VII. At length it become usual tor the missionaries to adopt the designation 
TePn Olioo (heaven's Lord) 

» (ten. xlix. 18 
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art* by impel tal iiirtiiuiice- They refuse to lake ail oafrh in an idol 
temple; and the conspicuous inscriptions upon tile walls and arches 
proclaim their steadfastness in this mailer* even upon that delicate 
point of the emperor’s name, which in the synagogue they have 
surmounted by the most significant of possible warnings against 
confounding any reverence whatever with that due to the “ blessed 
and only Potentate.*' 

Nor must we omit to remark their interesting practice of praying 
westwards, towards Jerusalem. Many large bodies of Christians 
pray eastwards, from a feeling in favor of mere Orientation; but 
when we find European Jews praying eastwards, and their brethren 
in China turning to the west, both towards one intermediate locality, 
that one must be the station which an ancient psalmist considered 
“ above his chief joy.” “ If 1 forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand be forgetful.”* And it must have been westward that Daniel 
turned when “ his windows being open in his chamber toward Jeru¬ 
salem, he kneeled upon his knees three time a-day, and prayed and 
gave thanks before his God, as he did aforetime,”t for he remem¬ 
bered the prophetic prayer of Solomon, “ If they shall bethink them¬ 
selves in the land whither they were carried captives, and repent, 
and make supplication unto thee ... and pray 

unto thee toward thrir land which thou gavest unto their fathers, 
the city which thou hast chosen, and the house which I have built 
for thy name : then hear thou their prayer and their supplication in 
heaven thy dwelling-place, and maintain their cause.”| 

Scripture and literature . 

The writings of a people are in most cases interesting, as being 
the expression of that people’s intelligence and sentiment—the pro¬ 
duct of their previous mental formation : but the Hebrew standard 
writings are the original mould in which the feelings and thoughts 
of its subjects are cast. And the sense of divine authority to which 
the mind is by them subdued, tends in like manner to guard their 
own integrity. The sacred law is preserved in order to be obeyed, 
and the obedience thus rendered ensures its perpetual correctness. 

The Lord of the new covenant has declared, that “till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one title shall in nowise pass from the 
Law till all be fulfilled ;”|| and the Hebrew scribes have been every¬ 
where and always careful that not one jod , or any one small indica¬ 
tion of the sense of a word should be lost or changed. 

c.wxvii I Dan vi III : Km**:, vm I*, 4U || Malt v l. w 
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divine revelation were desirous to ascertain to what extent the sepa¬ 
rated Israelites in China possessed a text of the Bible conformable 
to ours; and the discoveries made ihore have served to establish the 
previous hopes of all who founded their expectations for eternity 
upon the word of God 

As we have already seen, the .synagogue of Kae-fung-foo possesses 
thirteen copies of the law, kept within coverings of silk. These are 
denominated the Ta king , or temple scripture. The rolls measure 
about two feet in length, and are rather more than one fool in 
diameter. , 

Besides these, there is in the Beth el a large number of nearly 
square books (not rolls), of about seven inches by four or five, some, 
new, other very old; but all much neglected, and lying in confu¬ 
sion. The people classified them nominally, as follows: 

1. Td-king , in lifty-three books, each containing one section of 
the law, for the Sabbath-days. 

2. Tsin-soo , or supplementary books; called, also, Ila-foo-ta-la, 
or Ilaplitorah. These arc portions of Joshua, Judges, Samuel 
Kings, and the Prophets. 

Historical books, viz,. — Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles 
(four or five of the first chapters), and the two first books of Mac¬ 
cabees, called Mattathi, the latter whole, but not in good condition 

4. Kcang-chang y or the Expositors. These arc much defaced, 
and have lest their titles. The brief leisure of the missionaries did 
not allow of a close examination into these books, their attenlior 
having been especially directed to the law of Moses. 

5. Lc-pac, the ritual or ceremonial books, about fifty in number, 
and slightly differing in shape from the rest. One of these bears oir 
its cover the title, “The Perpetual Afternoon-Service.” 

Such is the best account that can be made out of the varied lists 
given us, of the books in that synagogue; all of which, however, 
can be shaped into the above form, by allowing the easy supposition 
that the missionaries were unfamiliar with the Jewish Ilaplitorah 
and Ritual; had they not been so, they would not have founded 
upon these portion-hooks so melancholy a narrative of the de¬ 
ficiency of Scripture in Kae-fung-foo, nor would the Europeans * 
have followed one after another in the same track, detailing exactly 
how much each bonk ol the prophet?, wa> mutilated; when, in fact. 

' P»rot!«»r, (»r«*:;irr, * ‘-dill* I! 1 Krr^lrr. t|if l;0trr .i Watl«-i rn-0 
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lhe.sc small books were never intended to afford the whole of each 
prophecy, uoi even the selections from each, in a regular sequence. 
The portions arc chosen as hirmonizing in sentiment or doctrine 
with the section of the law for the particular week : and while the 
people exhibited these as their books of the synagogue, it is not im¬ 
possible that they had elsew here the complete rolls of the prophets. 
Upon this view it becomes clear why Gaubil could not find Isaiah 
vii. 14, when they, having asked him to read them some Hebrew, he 
wished to fix their attention on that passage: he would have been 
equally unsuccessful in seeking for the chapter liii. 

It is said that the books of Job, Proverbs and song of Solomon, 
Ecclesiastes, Ruth, and Lamentations, are missing. The four last 
would have been found, if sought for at the end of Esther; which, 
together with the two first, and the list given us as the historical 
books, exactly make up the class usually called the Kttkubim , or 
Writings. 

In this class ought to be found the psalms; but the name of David 
is placed along with Samuel and Kings: however, as these books 
were not at all inspected, it is reasonable to conclude that only the 
history of David was meant, and that the Tekillim , or psalms are in 
their proper place. 

It is also said, that the book of Ezekiel is entirely lost. If so, we 
cannot [identify the Tsin-soo , or, Ila-foo-ta-la ,, with Haphtorah, in 
which there are several portions from Ezekiel; but on Gozani’s first 
visit, the people in the synagogue related to him the vision of the 
resurrection of dry bones in the valley, which very subject is in the 
Sephardim Haphtorah.* It may therefore be doubted that the recor¬ 
ded visions and denunciations of the son of Buzi, are lost in China. 
This portion is either in their Haphtorah or in a volume of Ezekiel; 
and although from the calamities to which the synagogue has at va¬ 
rious times been exposed, some of their books may be lost, and others 
neglected, the Jews in Kae-fung-foo certainly possess in full their 
law, their Haphtorah, and ritual. 

Some idea may be formed of the jealousy with which their Scrip¬ 
tures are kept, from the resistance made to all the entreaties and 
tempting oilers made for obtaining a transcript from any of them, or 
for permitting the visitors to copy for themselves. In Gozani’s first 
letter, it was stated, that 11 all these books are preserved with great¬ 
er care than gold or silver.” And it was afterwards learned that they 

* l» i.' not in that oft hr German and Polish Jen s 
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have a rule among ihcm, “ never to show their Scriplutcs to the 
black people During eight months' residence there, all the ef¬ 
forts of Domenge were fruitless to procure leave to copy the books 
of Maccabees, as an appendix to his Hebrew Bibte.t One Ngai- 
ven, promised for a certain sum to get for him a volume of the 
Tsin-soo, but his attempt to extract it from the Beth-el being detect¬ 
ed, he was made to replace it, and was rebuked with the proverb, 
“ He who sells his Scripture sells his God." Another, named Kao- 
ting, having made a similar promise, demanded openly of the rabbi 
the beautifully-written manuscript of the law, which he had inherit¬ 
ed from his late uncle, and had deposited in the synagogue : he too 
was rebuked, and retired with shame. 

In explanation of these anecdotes it is to be observed, that books 
of Hebrew writing are scarcely ever kept in private dwellings; and 
it is said, that when a rich man presents a copy of the law to the 
synagogue, the merit of the gift is rated so high, as to supersede all 
necessity for public devotion during the remainder of his life: he 
seldom again attends divine worship. 

Information was received that a manuscript of the law of Moses 
existed in a cretain temple at Peking, where the government had 
secured copies of the sacred books used by all religions in the 
empire. The Jesuits, therefore, procured a license to search for 
this treasure, but nothing of the kind was found, only some ancient 
writing, in Syriac. They suspected that the keeper of the temple 
had been induced to conceal the real object of their investigation, 
while exhibiting that which in some degree resembled it. Attempts 
were afterwards made to institute a fresh scrutiny of that library, 
but in vain. A Christian Tartar, to whom the missionaries showed 
their Hebrew Bible, declared ihat in that temple at Peking, he had 
seen books in the same character of writing, of whose contents or 
antiquity he knew nothing, only that one of them was called Torah 

‘ This term was understood to denote all who eat swine’s flesh; but in later 
limes we know that “ black-heads ' is a familiar appellation throughout the 
country for the native Chinese. 

1 The Second Book of Macahees has not been known to exist in Hebrew 
among any other people. It has been commonly regarded as a Greek com 
pendium of a Greek history, written by one Jason, of Cyrene. 

The first book was seen in its original Chaldaic Hebrew, by St. Jerome, 
under the title of “ The Sceptre of the Prirce of the sons of God but no 
such a text has been mentioned from that time until, as above, in the cigli 
Icrnth century. 

Thai those are found in China, is iivromr degree confirmed by the mention 
likewise made to Goz.tm, of Judith, and of Jtsua the con of Sirach, win* h 
I..Mikr. were formerly extant in t’Haldre 
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At length (laubii concluded a bargain lor a transcript ot the law 
hut before it could be completed, the missionaries were expelled 
from the province. 

From the direct statements, and from unintentional glimpses com 
tained in the missionary correspondence, several of the first oriental 
scholars in Europe have framed dissertations upon the antiquity and 
consequent value of the manuscripts iu Kae-futig-foo. 

It is known from ancient inscriptions upon the walls of the syna¬ 
gogue, that in 1462 their loss of books by an inundation of the 
Hwanglio, was supplied from Ningpo and Ningkea: that being again 
deprived of books by a fire at the close of the sixteenth century, 
a roll of the law was purchased from a Mohammedan at Ning-keang- 
chow, in Shen-se, who had received it by legacy from a dying Israe¬ 
lite at Canton, recommended as a relic of great antiquity. Possess¬ 
ing ti»is, they made lroin it several copies. 

It is also known, that in 1642, the synagogue again sutTered from 
an inundation, which destroyed or carried off* twenty-six volumes of 
different kinds, notwithstanding great efforts for their recovery. 

Now there is one manuscript kept apart from the rest, in this 
synagogue, held in peculiar veneration, and named in honor of 
Moses. It was so honored in 1704, while it bore serious marks of 
injury caused by the water, the writing in several places being 
almost effaced. It has been supposed, with much apparent reason, 
tint this is identical with the Canton manuscript procured from the 
Mohammedan after the conflagration, and with that which the visitor 
to Ricci, about 1604, described as being four or five hundred years 
old. This, therefore, constitutes a very prominent object of regard 
iu connexion with the Chinese Jews. The earlier Ning-po manu¬ 
script must have perished in the flames. 

But in the closets there may also be hooks of considerable anti¬ 
quity, as it does not appear that all wore lost in 1642. One small 
page has particularly arrested the attention of the curious. At the 
end of the section-book JUrcshith, there is a list of rabbis, with ;i 
dale, which l)e Saey has shown, by a careful computation,* to cor¬ 
respond with \. n. 1620, i. c\, twenty-two years before the last 
inundation ; although he considers it very probable that this leaf may 
not now he in its original place, but be a fragment of some lost 
manuscript, since it is known that after this calamity, a great num¬ 
ber of loose leaves and detached parts of books were hound iutp cm* 
thick volume 

\ i>|»• * 1 1* 1 1\ 
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This record is in Hebrew, mixed with several Persian words in 
Hebrew character. The learned Olave Gerhard Tyclisen interprets 
it as follows, in a letter to C. T. Murr,* a. d. 1/99:— 

“ In the city anciently (called) Pin-Iignan,t the divine city, by 
divine help. The law of fifty-three sections, ordained for Israel 
the word of God, the faithful King.f 

“ This beginning of the law was written in the year 1933, in the 
month Ab, on the first day of the week, and twelfth day of the month. 

“The law was completed in the year 1937, in the month lyar, on 
the fourth day of the we/k, on the twelfth day of the month. 

“Our master, our rabbi, R. Jacob, son of Abishai, the son of 
R. Eldad the scribe, and melammed (teacher), finished this. 

“ R. Shadai, son of R. Jacob, revised it. 

“ R. Mordecai, son of Simeon Bcsprisht, and R. Akiba, son of 
Aaron the son of Ezra, subscribed it. 

“ The youth (student) Simhhah, son of Joshua the son of Joseph 
the exalted, gave it || as a free-will offering. 

“ R. Jacob, son of Reuben the son of Buzi. 

“ Mordecai, son of Benjamin the son of Buzi. 

“ Blessed shalt thou be when thou coinest in, and blessed shalt 
thou be when thou goest out.§ 

“And he was very rich in cattle (and) in silver. 

“ I have waited for thy salvations, O Lord.”* 

The commencement of this document does seem to assert that it 
belonged to a roll of the whole law, rather than to one section only. 

Thus much for the external description and history of these manu¬ 
scripts. The internal examination is, at least, a subject of equal 
importance. 

It was from the first ascertained that the books of the law of Mo¬ 
ses were named, as with us, from the opening words in each b' ok, 
as Bercshilh , fthanoth, &c. Ricci's convert and Gozani hnd lenrn- 

* Diarii lilterarii II., 304. See Appendix l) 

t Or, according to L)e Sncy, “ In * lie city a,ic:e*;1|y (railed) Pion-Ieang, 
the divine city, by divine help, the law of filly three sections, contains, O 
Israel, true words,” &c. 

t Tychson believes this word to represent a Talmudic phrase (Sanlird 

III., i. 1), “faithful king "and thence concludes (nidi* pa la in fit) that in 
China the Jews are not Karaites but Talmudists. 

|| By the rendering of Tychsen the gift was from It. Akiba, bul the words 
as we have them do not sanction this meaning. 

§ Dent, xxviii. 6. 

V Genesis xiii. 2. The name Abraham is omitted, as also the words, u and 
hi gold.” The allusion is to some living person, and certainly the metal, 
gold, is very scarce in China 
(it lie n ’ xliv I*. 
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€tl thus much, although unacquainted with Hebrew Also, the law 
wa8 read in fifty-three instead of fifty-four sections. The latter fact 
was remarked afterwards by Domenge, who found in the week of 
tabernacles that they read the section Wa-yclttc, having thus united 
the Masorctic fifty-second and fifty-third into one. 

The people showed no desire to collate their Scriptures with the 
European text, only in one instance. Gazani with his Latin Bible, 
and the rabbi with his Bercshith, (“for so they call I he book of 
Genesis”), compared the names and ages of persons in the gen¬ 
ealogy from Adam to Noah. In these they found a perfect accord¬ 
ance, particularly he observed that they agreed in Gen. xi. 12, 
where the name Caiaan is introduced by the Septuagint, and in 
Luke iii. 36; but is omitted in our Hebrew, and consequently in the 
Vulgate. They also compared, with the same result, several other 
names and ages in other books of the law. 

Domenge having been instructed from Rome to collate the He¬ 
brew of the following passages in the law, Gen. ii. 17; iii. 17; vii 
ii; viii. 4, 7 ; the whole of chap, xi; xiii. 3; xviii. 22 ; xxiii. 2 ; 
xxiv. 2; xxxiii. 4; and the whole of chapters xlvii., xlviii., and xlix.; 
in all of these he found the most entire correspondence. However, 
in Deut. xxxii. 25,. instead of “ destroy,” their text has “ devour,” 
the letter being changed for $. It migm be wished that Dcut. 
xi. 29, and xxvii. 12, 13, had been examined with reference to the 
Samaritan text. 

These Israelites were pleased with the interpretation given by 
Gaubil to the Lord’s ineffable name, as implying a past, present, 
and future existence, and said that they had always preccived iu it 
that signification.* 

When asked for the meaning they attached to the word Shiloh , 
they remained silent for a time, but as soon as the visitor began to 
explain the sense attributed to it in the Christian Church, a youth 
who was present very deferentially requested leave to speak. He 
stated, that he recollected one of his great-uncles having formerly 
taught him that the word Shiloh contained a sacred mystery ; writ¬ 
ten in this manner, the letters corresponding to the words 
'jg = Great, 
n = One. 

J = Descending 
r| = Man 
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This lie remcnilxTrd, but lie* knew no more on the subject 

Ganbil was delighted with this information, as it seemed to cornv 
liorate a curious discovery he had made shortly previous. Being at 
llankeow, he learned that the missionary there, Father Couteux, 
had under instruction a Chinese learned in antique modes of writ* 
ing, and feeling persuaded that the word Shiloh was a word of mys¬ 
terious or sacramental import among ancient nations, he showed to 
the catechumen (who was totally ignorant of Hebrew), that word in 
the perpendicular manner of Chinese writing, adopting the phonetic 
system required for foreign names, i. e., a sound or word for a letter, 
and the explication given was this:— 

® = Most High. 

■t = Lord. 

J = One. 
ft = Man. 

The partial coincidence is certainly striking, and if not the coin¬ 
age of oriental reverie in later times (for Cabalistic Jews are accus¬ 
tomed to revel in such modes of deduction), are somewhat confirma¬ 
tory of the speculations which have deduced the Chinese population 
from an Egyptian original, and in so far tending to retrace the two 
traditions to a common origin in Egypt, where Abraham resided with 
a reputation of divine inspiration after the promise of the world’s 
redemption had been given him. 

With regard to writing and reading among the Jews in Kae-fung- 
foo, it is stated that they are generally ignorant of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, although from the effect of constant repetition they read off the 
law with much fluency. For this ignorance they accounted by alleg¬ 
ing a total loss of books on grammar (Too-king-pwan), and the ces¬ 
sation for two centuries of all arrivals of brethreu from the west (Sc- 
yfh). 

From probably the same causes they have learned to read Hebrew 
with Chinese pronunciation; thus though their written alphabet is 
precisely the same as with us, the consonants B, D, G, and R, are 
pronounced P, T, or Z, K, and L, and for the termination, to 
a word they give a nasal sound, as (in Gen. i. 2), inD* ** lo y 
read Theohung-vo-peohung. One of them writing his name, 
pronounced it Alanthi-iohung .* 


* The names of the five books of Moses they pronounced Pe-lesh-itze, Slio- 
meot-xe, Va-yi-ke-lo, Pe-me-7.e-paul, and Te-vc-liim. 'I'lie Prophets’ names 
they read from t lit* Uilile of the missionaries, ( se-ha-hn, le-le-me e-hiiii*/. 
In en a ha, Mi «*a ha Nu Imo am. Ilu pa -eon ke. So phn no o ha llo ko c nm! 
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They ‘s* otl anxious to heat their visitor* read witii Knrope.m 
pronunciation. 

Although they admired the neatness of the printing, paper, and 
binding of the Hebrew Bible, they expressed no covetousness in 
that matter. 

Their rolls of the law have no vowel points. When asked the 
reason of this, they replied, that the Lord uttered the words in too 
rapid a manner for Moses to insert them, but that they were after¬ 
wards supplied by the learned men in the west. 

The Tit-king sections of the law are written m larger character 
than the rolls, and have vowel-points, stops, and accents, all of which 
are comprised under the general name Si man or marks. The 
accents ~kre about the same name as with us, only they write 
Athnahh, >; Merca,and Zakeph-gadol, t. 

The subject of Keri and Kcthib was quite new to them, and they 
knew of no “ alteration by the Scribes” in Gen. xviii. 22. 

The small or large letters occasionally met among words of Scrip¬ 
ture they retain with scrupulous exactness, as,in ail other Hebrew 
texts, long after the reason of the variations has ceased to be under¬ 
stood. Thus in Gen. ii. 4, the j-j of * s diminished, and in 

xxiii. 2 , where the 3 in nfOibl did not appear small, the rabbi 
declared that it was and ought to be so. Also in xxxiii. 4, as in 
our printing, the word "inp *©" 1 ^ as s * x dots above it, with the 
first larger than the others. 

The short line called RaphrJi is employed in the rolls of the law 
above the letters, when these have no Dagrsh. 

With respect to the Pcthnhhah and Sdhumah , for either ggg and 
000 ? or S a,1 d 0 > they leave no spaces, but insert in the margin 
either *g, or or * 05 , yet very frequently the minor division is 
not regarded at all, as in the benediction of Jacob (Gen. xlix.), and 
these signs seldom occur in the same places as with us. Thus in 
the first section of the law they have only four divisions marked, 
viz., at the end of chap. i. 9; at the end of verse 20;, at the end of 
chap. ii. 20 ; and of iii. 13. 

The song of Moses in Deut. xxxii. is written in double columns. 

In the rolls of the law the sections are not always separated. 
Thus after “Noah,” all the remainder of Genesis is marked lb "Tb- 
but the smallest subdivisions (Pesukiin) are carefully observed, and 


Se-ca-le-o. The Chronicles, Ti-ve-16 hn-ya-mim : Esther, Is-se-tha ; ami 
IVIordecai, Mol-tho-gai. Thus the vowels are, for Kholcui, ue or 00 ; for Ku 
inets, o; for Pathahh, broad ao : ami i, as in FrcnHi. 

Over these three and around lh* > h ft side th»*ro e drawn a lirnv\ Ini*' 
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are unilonii with ours. Each book ol tin* sections !i;is the Mini ol 
tlii'SO Ptsukiin given at ils close tlm.s at tlu* end of liar:<hith 
written q£p (116), and at the end ol iXoalt is* written (Nd) 

These books have their titles on the first page w ithin a square of 
blue, green, or white # lines, as thus, | |» but the name is 

not repeated over each page, and the pages are not numbered with 
the letters of the alphabet, but with the full words, one, two, three, 
&/C. The page contains about ten lines. 

It is observed, that these manuscripts, both rolls and books, are 
not of parchment but of several folds of the thin Chinese paper 
pasted into one consistence,! and the Hebrews never employ Chi¬ 
nese pencils or ink for sacred purposes, but they split bamboo into 
pens, and like the European Jews make annually at the feast of Tu u 
bernacles sufficient ink for the ensuing year. 

It is stated, that they have written no books about themselves bu f J 
one, which they keep and exhibit to the Gentiles whenever their 
religion is called in question. 

This chapter may conclude with an explanation of the calendar 
of the ritual mentioned in chapter ii.f As it stands, being but ill- 
arranged, we find that there are five terms called Mineah , one cor¬ 
responding to each of the books of Moses. This is shown by trac¬ 
ing a line from the word Genesis to the Mineah, from the word 
Exodus to the Mineah, 5 , and so of the rest. The first, therefore, 
is read during the twelve sections of the law in Genesis; the second 
during the eleven in Exodus; the third during the ten in Leviticus 
&,c. 

But the word Mintuh can be nothing else than Minhhah f i. e., 
the afternoon service; changing one guttural letter for another, 
which we are warranted to do by the inscription upon the title-page 
of one of the Lc-pac books, which, though it has been copied incor¬ 
rectly in another of its letters, is correct in this guttural, the titlte 
being Thus the afternoon-service, which in Euro¬ 

pean liturgies is uniform throughout the year, is varied in China ac¬ 
cording to the book of the law which is read.|| 

* Chinese paper is not white 

t Those who delight to truce the Chinese to the Egyptians, may find that 
1 Jus method was used by the latter people in preparing papyrus See Wilkin¬ 
son's u Manners ami Customs of the Ancient Egyptians.” iii. Idb 

% See Appendix K 

|| lsitp. issible that in Mns synagogue there is no service for the morning 
licyoud reading tile section of the law on the Sabbath J and no evening service 
whatever* The Lf-pn* hooks are not said to hear any title hut Mnihhnh , and. 
• his calendar lias no :in h term:' s hnhfvmlb or Jrabit/i No other calendar 
ir known. 
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l>ui besides I lit? Minhkak there .ire i lie terms Mind Mnumth ami 
Mnphtar Minhhak. When Domenge impiiml the signification ol 
these he was tillable to seize the meaning of the reply, owing to 
i heir Chinese pronunciation of Hebrew words, only lie understood 
that the Nctunah was a book in twelve parts, one of which was to 
lie read oil the first days of each short month (i. e., a mouth of 
luenty-nine days), or second days of each long mouth (thirty days), 
and that Mnpltlar is the title of a bt>ok appointed to be read on I he 
fifteenth days of each short month, or sixteenth days of each long 
month. 

Hence, lie Sacy believes that as 3ford is the Hebrew for “ festi- 
\a)and iXrinnah is the Persian for “new moon," that they haw 
thus a variable form for celebrating the new moons, whereas in Eu¬ 
rope that celebration is always the same. 

Muphlar Minhhah is read at seasons of full moon; the latter of 
the two words determines the time to be afternoon, and the former 
signifies, “ dismissal.”* 

This, too, is varied according to the alternate mouths; but for the 
full moon the Jews of Europe have no appointed prayer or thanks¬ 
giving, only they have a custom " to bless the brightness/' as they 
express it. This they do from a notion that the continual provi¬ 
dence of God is more discernible in the rotation of the moon's 
changes than in the sameness of the sun’s appearance. 

Whether the long and short mouths of the Cliiiiesc-IIebrew calen¬ 
dar correspond with those in these western parts we are not inform 
**d, but in the latter we have the new moons not only observed on 
the first days but also on the day which closes the preceding mouth , 
«lms in one sense resembling the calendar in Kae-fung-foo, which 
allows a diversity of day according to the character of the mouth. 

One more observation. Domengc describes the third of Ocloliei, 

• VJJ, as being the twenty-third of the seventh mouth, according t«» 

• lie synagogue, and the octave of the “ feast of tabernacle,” the next 
flay being the feast of “ rejoicing for the law,” when they carried 
the thirteen rolls of the law in a procession round the Beth-cl, lint 
ihere must he ail error here. The law commands that the “ feast ol 
tabernacles” shall be kept upon the fifteenth day of the seventh 
month, its octave would thus occur on the twenty-second, and the 

* In Ii1it.iI r.i^mfiiTition the trnn applies vrry w« *11 t • • ilio 11 n • »I« 1 • >i n li p«*i 
*m»it tmf with tins ulr.i llit* almvf ili r.rnption l>v ii » nit .m. > Si ll 

• 1 uni .1 h r tMint'inlMTi'.l fill* |)i»ni'Tii»i' li iH itillii util y mi 

'll »-t Kit. til* .1 in li *■ , u Imli l||« !.n.p- ll» 1II.IV I|.* \ •- fill I it k«U 
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“ rejoicing for the law ” upon the twenty-third. Either, therefore, 
he reckoned erroneously in the Christian calendar or in that of the 
synagogue, through a confusion in the long and short mouths. 

Inscriptions , history, Sec. 

It is remarkable how entirely all Chinese books have contrived to 
omit the existence of the people under our consideration. The terms 
used by the latter *for their exclusive designation, as Kcw-Kcaou , 
the ancient religion; Y-sc-bhgel keaou , Israel’s religion; Taou-kin - 
kcaou, the religion of cutting out the nerves or sinews. These are 
not found in their dictionaries; and the geographical work in forty 
books upon Kae-fung-foo and its district, published in 1694, des¬ 
cribes every edifice in the city, with characterestic minuteness, except 
the synagogue, and avery public inscription except those on the 
walls of that synagogue.* Yet these are the best records of its 
history known to survive the frequent devastations to which the 
community has been exposed. 

The fortunes of the city have been greatly diversified. Before the 
Christian sera it was the capital of a petty kingdom named Wei. 
Under the Tsin and Han dynasties it was annexed to other districts. 
Its present appellation was bestowed in the middle of our third cen¬ 
tury; afterwards replaced by that of Peen-chow, but again resumed. 
Under the Woo-tae it was named Leang-chow; under the Kin, called 
Nang-kin; by the Mongol Tartars, named Peen-lang; and finally 
uuder the Ming, it recovered the ancient denomination of Kae-fung- 
foo.t 

Its greatest prosperity was in the twelfth century, when, accord¬ 
ing to the 16th book of the Kac-fung-foo-che , the city was six lea¬ 
gues in circuit, approached by five roads bordered by willows and 
aspen-trees; one of these roads being reserved for persons of distinc¬ 
tion, two for foot passengers, and two for carts of burden, &c. Its 
palaces, gardens, and government-houses are pourtrayed with great 
i imation. This city has nevertheless suffered from inundation 
fifteen times; from general fires, six times; and has sustained eleven 
sieges. 

It was in a. d. 1163 that the Israelites obtained leave from the 
emperor Heaou-tsung, to erect there a synagogue. 

In 1446 an inundation of the Hwang-ho (yellow river) destroyed 

# Memoires concernant les Chinois, par lea Missionnaires de Pekin. Paris, 
*171)1, tom. xv. p. 5*2. Also Deguignes’ “ Histoire Generalt*,” i. *26, and 
GutzIniPs “Three Voyages,’’ p. 2S7. 

i Tli Murr., from the “ Atlas fchnerrsis ’ of Martini, pp 50, 60. 
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the'synagogue which had stood for nearly three hundred y£ats,&nd 
many of their books perished. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, under Wahleih, the 
synagogue was consumed by fire, and all its books were burned. 

And in 1642, in order to terminate the horrors produced by the 
siege of a rebel army, when human flesh was openly sold in the 
markets, and the garrison were served with rations of the same; the 
imperialist commander opened the dykes of the river for the purpose 
of overwhelming at once both the enemy and the city. From this 
act the invaders suffered least, but in the city 100,000 persons* 
perished It need hardly be added, that the synagogue shared the 
common fiie. 

These facts, and the traditions concerning the more remote his. 
lory of the Hebrews, are chiefly, gathered from the following four 
inscriptions in Chinese upon the marble tablets of the synagogue. 

I. 

(Erected by King-chong, .a learned Israelite , a.d. 1444.) 

41 The author of the law- of Israel was Abraham, the nineteenth from* 
Adam4 This holy man lived 146 years after the beginning of the Chow \ 
(dynasty). . His law was transmitted to Moses, who received his book on t 
Mount Sina, when he had fasted forty days and forty nights. He was 
always nigh unto heaven (God). In that book are fifty-three sections; its 
doctrine is nearly the same with that of the Chinese sages [here he pro¬ 
duces traditions from each, which have great similarity], prescribing nearly 
the same rites for the worship of heAveh (God), for ceremonials, fasting, 
prayer, and honoring the dead. Moreover, in the (Chinese) book Yi-king, 
are found vestiges of observing the Sabbath. Moses lived 613 years after 
the beginning of the Chow (dynasty). [Then in a reference to Ezra] he by 
exceeding diligence reestablished aijd reformed the people.” 

Apeuded to the above is a statement that the. synagogue was 
destroyed in the eleventh year of Ying-tsung (a. *>. 1446,) and most 
of the books spoiled by water, but that fresh books were supplied by 
Israelites from Ning-po and Ning-hea,.one of whom named Yu, from 
Ningpo, brought in 1462 a complete copy of the law, by which they 
corrected what they had remaining. And that in the second year of 
Hung-che (a. d. 1490), the synagogue was rebuilt at the expense of 
Yeu-too-la.§ 

* Some say 200,000, but others 300,000. 

t This was their constant assertion. It is to be accounted for by the omis¬ 
sion of Cainan from the genealogy. (See the preceding chapter.) 

t Not the Chow empire of all China, but their earlier domination in the 
kingdoms now province* 

§ Qu. Ventura ? 
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II. 

(Erected by Tsutang , Treasurer of the province of Sze-chuen, in the fifteenth 
year of Hung-cke.) 

u The law of Israel. Adam the first man was from Teen-chu # in the 
west The Israelites have a law and tradition. The law is contained in 
five books, or fifty-three sections. [Then follows a commendation of the 
law.] The Israelites worship heaven as we do: the author of their law was 
Abraham their father: Moses their legislator gave them his law. In the 
time of Han they settled in this country. In the year 20 of the lxvth cycle 
(a. d. 1163), they brought a tribute of Indian cloth to the emperor Hoaou- 
taung.f Being well received they remained in Kae-fung-foo, which was 
then called Peen-l&rig. Then they were seventy Tsungt (L e n surnames or 
clans). They built a synagogue, and in it laid up sacred books, which con¬ 
cern not only themselves but all men, kings and subjects, parents and chil¬ 
dren, the old and the young. Whosoever studies therein will perceive that 
their law differs but little from ours. Their summary is, to worship heaven, 
to honor parents, and to give due veneration to the dead. This peoplo 
excelling in agriculture, in merchandise, in magistracies, and in warfare, 
are highly esteemed for integrity, fidelity, and strict observance of their 
religion. Their law was transmitted from Adam to Noah, from Noah to 
Abraham, from Abraham to Isaac, to Jacob, to the twelve tribes, to Moses, 
to Aaron, to Joshua, and to Ezra, who was a second lawgiver.” 

III. 

(Erected ▲. d. 1663, the second year of Kang-he, by a Mandarin, aflenvards 
Minister of State.) 

[After mention of Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Moses,he extols] “the 
virtue of Abraham, who adored the effective and preservative cause of all 
things, without any image or figure. Of the law which Moses received on 
Mount Sina there are thirteen copies, besides other books. The Israelites 
came to China in the time of the Chow (dynasty.)” [After praising their 
constancy in religion, he adds.] “They scarcely differ from as in the wor¬ 
ship of heaven, in the duties of civil life, or in honoring the dead. The 
Sabbath was anciently observed by the Chinese. The Hebrew letters 
resemble the old Chinese.” 

[Then is related at length the inundation of 1642, in which the synagogue 
lost twenty-six of its volumes. Also is described the care taken in 1654 to 
revise, restore, and transcribe their books, with the names of persons who 
assisted in rebuilding the synagogue.] 

* Gaubil says, that Chinc.se books mention five places under this name. 
The first near Medina, in Arabia, the others are in Tartary. 

f Cotton cloth was first woven in China, near Ihe end «f our thirteenth 
century. “Morrison’s View,” <Jfcc. 

{ That Tsung denotes a clan, is seen from what Domenge was fold, that in 
the seven Tsung then remaining there were a hundred families. A century 
rarlier Ricci, was informed often or twelve Tsung of Israelites subsisting in 
Kae-fung-foo. 
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IV. 

[This inscription is of tlie same subject-matter as the last; but has added 
the names of the seven Hebrew Tsung, then residing in Kae-fung-foo, vul, 
Tao, Kin, Che, Kao, Teman, Le, and NgaL] 

By these durable and respectable documents we are directed to 
two mras of this colony’s arrival in China. The second of the tab¬ 
lets states, that“ in the time of Han they settled in the land,” i. e. v 
between a. c. 205 and a. d 220. The third affirms that they 
arrived iu the time of the Chow, i. e. between a. c. 1122 and 249. 
And it deserves remark, that these two inscriptions, for whatever 
purpose, or from whatever motive, were set up by non-Israelites. 

A third date has been deduced from the answer to Gaubil, in 
1723, when he inquired of these how long they had been in the 
country, and they said, about IG50 years. Now this would coincide 
with the Roman overthrow of Jerusalem, and be included in the 
dynasty of Han : but may it not denote the period of their coming 
to Kae-fung-foo? and as we know that their compatriots have resided 
and prospered in other parts of the empire, the latter may have been 
settlers from the prior dynasty of Chow. 

It has been said that they are a remnant of the ten lost tribes; but 
there are no reasons for the supposition beyond the asserted igno¬ 
rance of the denomination Jew, expressed by the first visitor to 
Ricci, and the fact that fragments of those broken tribes are really 
to be found in several parts of Central aud Southern Asia. 

But that the Hebrews in Honan are Jews of the restoration from 
Chaldaea, is evident from the following considerations: 

1. The tablets speak of a tradition of the law from its origin to 
the time of Ezra, “the second lawgiver and reformer of the people 

a description which implies a knowledge of the reestablishment in 
Jerusalem. 

2. They possess, besides some portions of the prophetical books 
written after the captivity of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser, a few 
verses of Daniel, and the book of Esther (whom they venerate under 
the title of “ the great mother ”), in which the word Jew occurs many 
times, although the word Israel and Israelite are not foun i there at all. 

3. Their Haphtorah (a selection dating only from the persecution 
by Autiochus Epiphanes, about a. c., 170) com^i ^s portions out 
of prophets who lived in Jerusalem during the second temple, as 
Zechariah and Malachi. 

4. They have adopted the Seleucidan aera of chronology. 

5. In the list of rabbis annexed to the section-book, Bcrcshith , 
Are found the titles, “our master, onr rabbi,” &c., which give it 
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quite a Talmudic complexion : and they have Rabbinical rules for 
slaughtering. 

6. The synagogue inscription over the emperor’s tablet, is a verse 
from Scripture, frequently repeated in Jewish liturgies to the pre¬ 
sent day. 

The force of all the above reason might indeed be abated, by 
taking into account, that for several centuries their sacred books 
and some of their teachers, have reached them from another country 
in the west, and concluding that thus only may have been imported 
the later Scriptures and Jewish peculiarities. But this conclusion 
is entirely gratuitous, without evidence of even the lowest degree. 

That this, however, is a very ancient off-shoot from the Jerusalem 
Jews, anterior, probably, to the incarnation of Christ, seems plain 
from their ignorance of his name Jesus, that “ which is above every 
name, 1 ’ until it was mentioned to them by the missionaries; perhaps, 
also, from their indifference towards the crucifix; from their free¬ 
dom from Rabbinical despotism; and above all, from those religious 
usages in which they differ from all Jews known elsewhere, such as 
reading the law through a veil, erecting a throne for Moses, together 
with their diversity in the sections of the law, and in their ritual of 
worship. But these will not lead us to declare their descent from 
the ten tribes.® 

We have sufficient testimony of their similarity for enabling us to 
connect them with the families of Judah and Benjamin, every day 
before our eyes; and, at the same time, a sufficient discrepancy to 
prove that the two branches of the same people have been long with¬ 
out mutual intercourse. 

Their own account of arrival thither is merely that their fore-fa¬ 
thers came from the west, probably by way of Khorassan and Samer- 
kand, the main route of ancient commerce in that direction: and their 
use of Persian words has been connected with this circumstance. 


* The Abb4 Sionnet, in 1837, published a memoir on the subject, which 
has been commended by eminent scholars; in which he contends for the ear¬ 
liest supposed migration of this people, and that from the following reasons:— 

1. A comparison of Jewish with that of China, under the dynasty of Chow. 

2. The traditions to be found in Chinese works, written some centuries 
before the Christian era, in which allusions are made to Paradise, the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, the rainbow after the deluge, Noah’s sacrifice, 
the woman changed to a statue, the seven years’ famine, the manna with a 
pleasant taste, the rock which gave out water when struck by a rod, the sun 
arrested by command of a chief; &c. 

3. The Divine name in the Hebrew religion, being found in the Tao-te-king 
of Laou-sse, written six centuries before our ®ra.—See Appendix E. 

But can the first of these be clearly established ? and would not the second 
and third be answered by the great probability of Laou-sze having procured 
the Hebrew law in Assyria during the seventy years’ captivity, at the same 
period with Pythagoras, the western philosopher ? 
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A solitary glimpse into their middle-age history is found in an 
account of India and China, by two Mohammedau travelers of our 
ninth century,* who describe a rebel, named Bae-choo, taking 
Canton by storm, in a. d. 877, aud slaughtering 120,000 of Moham¬ 
medans, Jews , Christians, and Parsees. 

Their residence in the central empire seems to have partaken 
of the monotony and comfort of the native Chinese; and the tablets 
erected by Gentile, neighbors in their very synagogue, open to the 
world, and challenging contradiction, bear witness to the esteem 
which this community in general has maintained, and the honors to 
which member^ of it have arrived in various pursuits of life. 

There is much of pleasure in perceiving how freshly they retain 
the sentiment of their nationality, as we find them rehearsing to their 
visitors the leading events of scriptural record, particularly how they 
had formerly inhabited a country in the west which Joshua con¬ 
quered after leaving Egypt, and traversing the Red Sea and Desert 
with their people, to the number of sixty wan (myriads); comme¬ 
morating their ancestors, even though it be with Chinese modes of 
reverence—paying respect, even though by mistake, to the picture 
of Rebekah and her children; and, perhaps, not less exhibited by 
their attachment to the Hebrew language under circumstances of so 
much discouragement, and by the pleasure they showed in inviting 
the missionaries to read to them some Hebrew Scripture. 

Had there been a visitor from Europe of the family of Abraham, 
we cannot doubt that he might have gathered information more 
ample and more definite respecting this colony, than that now in our 
possession. Not every Christian preacher is competent to sucoeed 
in such a task, even when no difficulties arise from adverse preju¬ 
dice, or a want of facility in the standard language. And when we 
consider how greatly the dialects of the several Chinese provinces 
vary from each other in pronunciation,. we can scarcely wonder 
that the Jesuits frequently complained of the replies to their ques¬ 
tions being nearly unintelligible; just as those questions also may 
have been to the persons to whom they were addressed. 

Fortunately, the Hebrew books and the Chinese inscriptions were 
not so liable to misinterpretation. 

Here wc dose our long extracts from Mr. Finn’s little book, and 
they are sufficient evidence of the high value we put upon his work. 
His “ reflections”, with some remarks of our own, must be reserved 
for another occasion. 

y Translated by the Abbe Renaudot. Paris, 1717. 
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Art. II. An account of the great destruction of life by fre , at a 
theatrical exhibition held near the llall of Literary Examina¬ 
tions in the city of Canton , 25 th May } 1845, Written by Liang 
Sum Pwan. 

It is an ancient custom in the south of China to give thanks to the 
gods (lares rustici) who (are supposed) to preside over the grain, and 
to go forth to visit the jdols. Generally these are attended with 
great excesses and prodigality,—customs which have been transmitted 
from former times. Therefore on thi? occasion there was a collect¬ 
ing together to stroll about at leisure and without restraint. The 
19th day of the 4th month (24th May, 1845), was the birth day of 
Wh&h-to, an ancient physician and surgeon. In front of the Hioh 
Kien (Hall of Literary Examinations) a theatrical performance is 
kept up for several successive days; the spectators, men and women, 
like clouds are accustomed to assemble op the occasion. This year 
the Kingfuh company of theatricals (literally the happy and blessed 
company) superintended the performance. This company in sing¬ 
ing and tumbling surpasses all others, consequently groups in united 
masses like swarms of bees repaired thither. Men are naturally ad¬ 
dicted to roaming, which is to delight in approaching the firey pit 
(Facilis decensus averni). Do they not known that heaven is dis¬ 
pleased with such extravagances, and that by a great conflagration 
it has shown to men that they should guard against such doings in 
future? One day having elapsed, on the 20th day (25th May) at 10 
o’clock a. m. at length these actors caused Hwuiduh (a god of fire) in 
the twinkling of an eye to reduce their stage to ashes, like a vast fire 
on a mountain that cannot be extinguished. Alas! the gems and com¬ 
mon stones (the good and indifferent) were all burnt with scarcely a 
remnant. Immediately the officers of government made investiga¬ 
tion and reported, of spectators, men and women, young and old, 
were burnt to death one thousand three hundred seventy and odd! 
Others, who with burnt heads, lascerated foreheads, severed arms 
and maimed limbs, fleeing in trepidation returned to their homes 
where they perished, are not included in this number. This severe 
judgment has not a parallel. Rumor states tha cause of this to be 
that, in a temporary building on the west side, there was an infamous 
old w rniau, named the Black Moutan (Hih Mau-t^n), smoking her 
tobacco through water, who carelessly dropped sonic fire, and pre- 
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gently the teni|>orary building ignited, and quickly the flames ex¬ 
tended to the roof before it could be extinguished. The multitudes 
were alarmed, and in their haste to escape, the eastern gate being 
for some reason locked, and the western door being the ouly remain¬ 
ing avenue of escape, they all rushed to this, like a mountain torreut, 
and the heavy arch over it fell down, when the minds of the whole 
multitude became the more confused, and the (ire being truly fierce, 
t'iey trampled each other to death. At a little distance, on the north 
side, there were more than GOO men standing up, who, runing into 
the Hall of Literary Examinations, fortunately escaped the fire; and 
after a time, when the conflagration subsided, some men came out of 
the Hall, and stated with tears the particulars of this calamity; this 
fierce judgment, reaching to the sky, orignated from the hand of one 
infamous old woman. Why such venom! 

Since writing this, a friend has addressed me saying, alas! try 
and consider this afTair; is it of man ? or is it the purpose of heaven ? 

There were eight shops involved in the conflagration, and those 
who perished by the fire are not less than 2,000! Furthermore, 1 
find, on examination, that in the 18th year of Kiuking (1813), at a 
theatrical exhibition, at the same place, by the falling of the wall on 
the south side, fifty or sixty persous were crushed to death; therefore 
this singing and tumbling may be called a judgment, as is manifest 
from these coincidences, which should serve as a future warniug. 

The following diagram illustrates the scene of the calamity . 


North 



South 
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A The theater. B The Hall of Literary Examinations. 

C D and D Temporary buildings for the spectators 

D 1) The apartments for men 

C The apartment for women, where the fire commenced. 

F The southeast gate, locked. E The southwest gate the only one open. 

Our frieud Li.mg, the writer of the foregoing notices, will please 
nccept our best thanks for his communication. His estimate of the 
numbers lost in the conflagration is probably too low. Usually, 
at such theatrical exhibitions in Canton, there are present many 
who come to the city ns strangers and visitors; and it was no doubt 
so on this occasion. The exact number of the lost, therefore, can¬ 
not be ascertained. The scene must have been horribly teriflic. 
The whole area of the enclosure was covered with the dead: in 
some places the bodies were piled upon each other; in others they 
were burnt almost to ashes; while here and there large masses of 
human l>odies were found standing erect, crowded densely together 
shoulder to shoulder ! These were from various and distant parts of 
the city, and from among all grades of the people. Eleven persons 
are known to have been lost from one family. The efl'ecl was 
great. “ The tears of the jreople flowed in torrents!” 


Aitr. 111. Meteorological notices oj the thermometer , tVr., matte 
in Bangkok, Siam, during Jive successive years, ending 16-14. 
ByJ. Caswell. 

From an inspection of the following tables, it will be seen that 
there is great uniformity of temperature in this country. During 
the five years to which these notices belong, I have not known the 
mercury to rise higher than 97 degrees, nor sink lower than 61.* 
In January of the present year, however, it stood at one time as low 
as 51.° The observations for 1844 may be regarded as a little more 
accurate than those of the preceding years. Formerly it was my 
practice to notice the thermometer as it*hung in my house ; but dur¬ 
ing 1844 it was placed outside early every moruiug, where the mer¬ 
cury sometimes stood three or four degrees lower than it would 
inside. 1 regret that the daily range of the mercury was not marked 
during the years included in these notices. During the first four 
months of the present year the report is as follows. Greatest daily 
ruuge 24, 16, 15, 15. Smallest do. 10, 8, 6, 4. Average daily range 
16. 03, 12. 64, 10. 90, 10. 60. During the hot season, reckon¬ 

ing from the middle of February to the middle 'VI iv, ilie mercury, til 
V*'l. XIV. SO v||, 13 
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the morning, seldom stands below 77, or above 63. In the hottest 
part of'the day it is seldom seen below 87, or above 93. The rainy 
season usually commences about the middle of May, and lasts till 
about the first of November, when we commonly have two or three 
weeks of quite warm weather before the setting in of the N. E. mon¬ 
soon. During this season the temperature of the mornings varies 
but little from that of the mornings in the hot season; but that of the 
afternoon is about five degrees lower than the corresponding time 
during the hot season. 



1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 
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January, 

77. 1G 

78. 77 

79. 32 

77. 53 

74. 59 

February, 

80. 80 

80. 84 

83. 13 

79. 50 

79. 112 

March, 

83. 58 

85. 73 

83. 73 

83. 71 

85. 79 

April, 

83. 60 

87. 25 

84. 50 

85. 03 

85. 32 

May, 

84. 08 

84. 67 

83. 41 

84. 75 

84. 58 

June, 

82. 27 

84. 40 

83. 12 

84. 44 

82. 50 

July, 

82. 66 

84. 39 

81. 92 

82. 51 

81. 28 

August, 

82. 38 

84. 84 

82. 16 

82. 75 

80. 07 

September 

8*2. 83 

83. 48 

82. 02 

82. 01 

80. 15 

October, 

81. 77 

84. 55 

80. 57 

81. 27 

79. 70 

November, 

81. 15 

82. 58 

78. 92 

80. 83 

77. 52 

December, 

76. 34 

80. 40 

77. 11 

75. 45 

76. 98 


Synopsis e 
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January, 

61-89 

65-90 

66-88 

64-89 

62-90 ! 

February, 

71-91 

70-90 

74-90 

70-90 

62-92 ! 

Mar Ji, 

73-94 

76-94 

77-91 

73-93 

73-97 | 

April, 

75-95 

95-97 

77-93 

77-94 

7:3-97 1 

May, 

75-73 

78-94 

78-93 

76-96 

73-97 ; 

June, 

76-91 

78-93 

77-91 

77-95 

7.3-90 j 

July, 

76-91 

80-91 

77-90 

77-90 

75-90 J 

August, 

76-91 

79-93 

76-90 

77-91 

74-8° j 

September, 

75-93 

78-89 

75-92 

75-92 

74-88 •* 

October, 

74-91 

77-93 

72-91 

71-90 

74-89 

November, 

68-89 

75-90 

68-88 

70-90 

64-86 ! 

December, 

65-87 

70-90 

62-88 

61-88 

63-88 1 


Me a n 
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ch year . 
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81. 55 

83. 75 

81. 66 

81. 65 

80. 6-3 

E* 

ctr c me 

s of temp 
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each year 

f 

, 1 


01-90 

05-97 

6*2-93 

61-96 

62-97 j 
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1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 


Sy 

nop sis of 

rainy 

days . 


January, 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

February, 

3 

1 

2 

9 

2 

March, 

2 

1 

11 

3 

4 

April, 

9 

5 

10 

5 

8 

May, 

18 

19 

20 

10 

18 

June, 

21 

15 

23 

12 

21 

July, 

16 

14 

12 

18 

20 

August, 

19 

17 

11 

15 

25 

Sepember, 

14 

12 

18 

21 

21 

October, 

9 

17 

14 

9 

16 

November, 

8 

11 

4 

2 

12 

December, 

6 

5 

1 

0 

3 


126 

118 

127 

110 

152 


Art. IV. Easy Lessons in Chinese: or Progressive ererrises to 
facilitate the study of that language , especially adapted to the 
Canton Dialect. By S. Wells Williams. Macao , printed at 
the office of the Chinese Repository , 1842. 

Necessity, advantage, convenience, and pleasure are all alike every 
year and month putting forth and urging new claims for studying the 
language and dialects of the celestial empire. These claims arc be¬ 
ginning to be recognized, and somewhat of due consideration is 
now given to them. As an instance of this, we are happy in being 
able to state that, a circular from H. B. M.’s foreign office has re¬ 
cently been addressed to all the British consular establishment in 
China, recommending, especially to the junior members, the assi¬ 
duous study of the Chinese language, and intimating that proficiency 
in this study shall, other things being equal, regulate the scale of 
preferment. 

The acquisition of this language is not so difficult as many sup¬ 
pose, and no one will fail to acquire ability to speak it, if recourse 
be had to the proper means. The words are easily spoken and 
easily remembered; and constant practice will very soon give facili¬ 
ty in their use. We have known an instance, where in one hundred 
days an individual acquired ?uch ability to speak the court dialect, 
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tint on nil ordinary subjects he could maintain easy and intelligible 
conversation. We have also known unlettered persons who have 
acquired the oral language of the Chinese in a few months, and that 
too without any effort, beyond what the child naturally makes in 
learning its vernacular. The great difficulty has been—and is— 
that people do not try, or try by wrong means. Constant practice is 
the main thing; and no one who resolves, and keeps the resolution, 
to use the Chinese, and nothing but the Chinese, constantly, will 
long continue ignoraut of this language. Let any one, who is in 
daily contact with the people or officers of China, lay aside the old 
rediculous jargon, and try to speak as the Chinese themselves speak, 
and the requisite ability to do so will very soon be acquired. This 
acquisition, by means of constant practice, will be greatly facilitated 
by having recourse to such books, as have been prepared for this 
specific object, and of which the Easy Lessons afford us a good 
specimen. 

This little volume, of 23S neatly printed octavo pages, was pub¬ 
lished three years ago, and was briefly noticed in the Repository for 
July 1842. We then promised to give an analysis of the work, 
which we will now do, showing as well as we can its character and 
object. “The volume is most respectfully inscribed to D. W. C. 
Oi.yphant, esq. of New York, U. S. A., the steady and manificent 
friend of all efforts for the good of China.” The author says— 

“ The design of this volume is to provide a book suitable to be put 
into the hands of persons commencing the study of the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, not only in China itself but abroad ; to be a work which can 
be advantageously used by the foreigner in his own country, or on 
his voyage hitherwards, as well as after his arrival among the people. 
It is introductory to larger works, yet has somewhat of completeness 
within itself; for while some of the lessons will require no aid from 
other books in order to understand them fully, for those in the two 
last chapters the student will probably need the help of a teacher or 
a dictionary to learn all their meaning. But if he has learned the 
previous lessons as thoroughly as he ought, he will no doubt be gra¬ 
tified with the degree of facility with which he can read them, and 
feel that be has made some progress in acquiring the language. 

“The first four chapters, with the Vlth, Vilfth, and IXth, are as 
applicable to the study of any other dialect as to that of the Canton, 
as they contain little or nothing local or provincial. The remarks in 
the first three chapters should he carefully read, nud it will probably 
be found bv experience that the best wav to commence learning e!i:i- 
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racier* will bo to begin with the radicals, and make them as familiar 
as an alphabet is made in other languages. Their universal use in 
the composition of characters, their influence upon the general mean¬ 
ing of words, and the use made of them in arranging the imperial 
dictionary of K&nghf, together with the aid they afford in remem- 
bring the component parts of characters, are all strong reasons for 
taking them up at first. The various (mints briefly touched upon in 
the second and third chapters, regarding the construction of charac¬ 
ters, and the rules for reading and writing Chinese, are it is hoped 
explained with sufficient clearness to serve the purposes of the begin¬ 
ner, and enable him profitably to read what other authors have said 
more at large upon the same subjects. Mr. Callery’s Systema 
Phnncticum Scripture Sinic®, referred to on page 47, contains 
nearly fourteen thousand characters arranged under 1040 primitives. 
These primitives are arranged according to the number of their 
strokes, and those consisting of the same number are placed in suc¬ 
cession according to a kind of alphabetical plan, in which the first 
stroke on the left hand corner is taken as the initial letter. It seems, 
from a careful examination of this system, that to render it useful 
in learning the characters, the meaning, the form, the name, and 
the collocation of this list of primitives ought all to be made very 
familiar; since all the characters in Part Second of the book (only 
about one third, however, of all in the Chiuese language) are ar¬ 
ranged under them. It is almost unnecessary to observe that the 
method adopted by the Chinese scholars who compiled K^nghi’ 
dictionary has not, by this arrangement, been simplified or improved, 
so far as classifying the characters in the language, or facilitating 
the labor of finding them, in concerned. The Systema Phoneticum 
will, however, furnish the scholar with all that has been said upon 
the primitives, and aid the advanced student very much in compar¬ 
ing the meaning of characters in which the same primitive is joined 
to different radicals. 

“ If the student is learning any other than the Canton dialect, he 
can by the help of his teacher interliue the sounds of the characters 
underneath the original in those chapters which contain reading les¬ 
sons. If he has not the help of a teacher, he need not pay much 
attention to the sounds, but have more regard to the meaning of the 
words; for their sounds and tones are to be learned from the living 
voice, and no system of orthography can do much if any more than 
aid that. As he advances in his studies, he will probably find that 
the meaning and the structure of a character are much more closely 
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connected in his mind than the sound and the structure; for if he 
has forgotten the meaning of a character, its component parts will be 
imperfectly remembered, while the sound of those characters he has 
read, but whose meaning he does not remember, will soon pass out 
of mind. 

The conversations in chapter V., and the exercises in chapter 
VII., probably cannot be used in other dialects to much advantage 
without some slight alterations, which the student will firid to be a 
good exercise to make. It seemed desirable to furnish a few sen¬ 
tences to be used with a teacher when the student first sits down 
with him, and with servants when occasion requires, both of whom 
may know nothing of English; the former ought not to be suffered to 
talk English even if he knows it. 

‘‘Almost all grammatical remarks upon the lessons have been omit¬ 
ted, for that part of the study of the language belongs to other treatises 
solely devoted to it. The books required for the thorough study of 
the Chinese language are numerous; some of them have not yet been 
commenced, and others have been but imperfectly executed. The 
simple object of this volume is to furnish a few easy lessons for the 
beginner, so prepared as to lead him on from one step to another; 
it is designed to form one in the series of work, which, it is to be 
hoped, will erelong be prepared. It is intended to be, as its Chinese 
title indicates, ^ ^ Ship K l ap Tdi-shing , Short Steps 

to Excellence, and the degree in which it will ard the scholar to at¬ 
tain that excellence in the language he looks forward to, will depend 
as well on the faithful use made of it as on its adaptation to that end. 

“These lessons are also tolerably well fitted for teaching the Eng¬ 
lish language to Chinese lads who are somewhat advanced in that 
study; they will at once see the difference between the idioms of 
the two languages, and learn both to translate from their own ton¬ 
gue into idiomatic English, or to turn short English sentences into 
Chinese. The Hamiltonian plan of verbal rendering seems to be 
well fitted to assist each party to learn the other’s language. Some 
explanation and assistance will however be necessary to enable a 
native youth to use these exercises advantageously. 

“ It is unnecessary to repeat any of the observations made here 
and there in the course of the work. If any of them deserve to be 
repeated, it is perhaps that upon storing the mind with Chinese sen¬ 
tences, atid even paragraphs, by committing them to memory. Such 
an exercise, in some measure, rcconducts the scholar over the same 
ground he trod when he learned his mother tongue He need nut 
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be solicitous about the rules of grammar or the elegancies of style, 
until he has acquired a stock of words and phrases in which, as in 
examples, he can instantly see the application of the former, and 
relish the niceties of the latter. It is enough at first to know that 
such is the way the Chinese talk and write, and that they understand 
what is thus said and written. 

“ Iu preparing these lessons, some aid has been derived from fel¬ 
low-students, and some extracts have been taken from Chinese Chres- 
tomathy; the system of orthography is the same as in that work, 
and the exercises in writing are also the same. The hope is cherish¬ 
ed that this volume will facilitate the acquisition of the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, and by inducing some to commence the study who have been 
deterred by its forbidding aspect, and disheartened at its reported 
difficulty, thus assist in improving the intercourse between two great 
portions of the human family—those who speak English, and those 
who can understand Chinese. The time has come when their inter¬ 
course must be in some other commodities than those of the shop, 
and every friend of man will rejoice to see so mighty and so ancient 
a race as the sons of Han about to be made acquainted with the 
arts, the improvements in social life and the knowlege of the 
West, together with that greatest gift, the fountain head of all other 
excellencies, the religion and the hopes of the Bible. To the 
advancement of all these objects, and the extension of every measure 
to promote an honorable and Christian intercourse, is this volume 
contributed.” Here ends Mr. W.’s preface. 

Chapter first gives us a full and very satisfactory account of the 
radicals , keys or indices. It would appear from a general survey 
of the language, that when the compilers of the imperial dictionary 
began to arrange the characters, “ the problem they endeavored to 
solve was, to select such characters, for keys or radicals as should 
be easily recognized,” while reference to a l arrangement into natu¬ 
ral groups was not neglected. The majority of characters was 
easily assorted, but there would still be many left to be arranged by 
some one of their constituent parts, of which the most important 
and prominent was taken as the radical and the arrangement made 
accordingly. The number of keys has not always been the same, 
some lexicographers have taken more and some less. The Shwoh 
Wan , for example, has all the words of the language arranged under 
540 radicals or heads. In the imperial dictionary of K&nghi they 
arc arranged under 214, which gives an average of little more than 
200 characters under each. Mr. Williams recommends ” the stiv- 
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dent to lcnm these *<214 radicals in their order, so as to he aide to 
write them incmoriter, and repeat their names and meaning." 

Chapter second is occupied with remarks cm the primitives. Mr. 
W. thus introduces this subject. 

“ By tlie term primitive is meant that part of characters, which is 
joined to the radical, to form a new one. For instance, in the 
words tung ^|pj, inn, /fw, &c., the part of the charac¬ 
ter on the right, viz, and is the primitive. The 

meaning of the terms is also extended so as to include these charac¬ 
ters, even when standing alone, or when they arc spoken of as filling 
this olfice;—and the word is used in this sense iu the preceding 
chapters. This part might also be called the phonetic or vocal part, 
inasmuch as it gives its own sound to a very great proportion of the 
characters; but as this rule has a multitude of exceptions, primitive 
appears to be on the whole the best term. It is not applied thus, 
however, on account of its original use, or for priority of any sort, 
but merely as a convenient term to express that part of a character 
which is not the radical; it is primitive solely because it was formed 
prior to the compound characters in which it is fouud. The term 
derivative has been used by Marshman to express the compound cha¬ 
racters formed by the union of a radical and a primitive, and when 
speaking of them iu this connection, may be used to avoid a peri¬ 
phrasis. 

“The number of primitives in the language,—that is the number 
of different characters, exclusive of the 214 radicals, which combine 
with a radical to form derivatives,—33G7, according to D. Marshman 
from whose Clavis the following estimates are derives. They are 
not, however, all equally prolific iu their philological progeny. More 
than seventeen hundred of them combine only once with a radical to 
form a third character; and as they are themselves for the most part 
compounds of radicals joined to simpler primitives (i. e. such as 
belong to class V.), they hardly deserve that name. For instance, one 
of the derivatives of lung ^ is chung j||, formed by joining that 
primitive to the radical min, this compound character joins 
once with pan J\ ^ to form chung which according to KSng- 
lii’s Dictionary means deflected, and which probably would not be 
met with once in a hundred volumes. For all practical purposes, 
therefore, these may be excluded from the list of primitives. There 
are also 452 others, formed, generally speaking, in the same manner, 
each of which produces only two philological shoots, and these may 
also be discarded; and for the same reason These two sums, making 
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2178 characters, which, as they are the parents of only 2630 deriva¬ 
tives, and are themselves mostly included and defined under simpler 
forms, can have little or no influence on the great mass of characters, 
and may be considered, to borrow a term from natural history, as 
aberrant forms of their own primitive. There are then left 1689 
primitives, out of which, by the addition of radicals, are formed about 
five sixths of all the characters in the language. The number of deri¬ 
vatives from any one of these primitives varies from three up to seven¬ 
ty-four, which is the highest, but the average is scarcely fifteen to 
each. To this number, the 214 radicals must be added, (for the ma¬ 
jority of them also act as primitives in a greater or less degree,) making 
a total of 1903 primitives, from which, by the addition of 214 of their 
own number, at least seven eighths of all the characters in the Chinese 
language are formed:—a proportion, that for all practical purposes, is 
fully equivalent to the whole. 

“ The primitives may, for convenience, be arranged into five classes, 
according to the relation they bear to the radicals. These are: 

“ I. The 214 radicals themselves, when used as primitives 

“11. Primitives formed from a radical by an addition that of itself 
is unmeaning. 

“III. Primitives formed from two radicals, or those which can be 
separated into two complete radicals. 

“ IV. Primitives formed of three or four radicals. 

“ V. Primitives formed from a derivative by the addition of another 
radical, or by the combination of two primitives.” 

The whole of this chapter deserves a careful reading, and affords 
the student a very correct idea of the structure and nature of the 
language It closes with the following paragraph. 

“(Attempts have been made by scholars to trace a leading idea run¬ 
ning through all words containing the same primitive. Dr. Marshman, 
in a chapter on the primitives, in his Clavis (republished in the Chi¬ 
nese Repository, vol. IX., page 303), has several groups of characters, 
through which he endeavors to trace one leading idea; his remarks 
are worthy of attention, and have not been overlooked in writing these 
paragraphs. Mr. Lay, in an article in the Chinese Repository (vol. 
VII, page 255), has also several remarks on this subject; and M. 
Callery, a French gentleman, has published a dictionary on this plan. 
These writers have probably said nearly air that is worth saying 
on the subject. There can be no doubt that many characters can be 
selected from the body of the language, whose component parts do 
give the idea of the derivative ; several have already been brought for- 
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ward. They are worthy of notice because they frequently illustrate 
Chinese notions; but as they have been often quoted and illustrated 
by writers on the language, they have, perhaps more than any one 
thing else, teiided to strengthen an idea current in the west, that the 
Chinese language is a wonderful collection of ideographic symbols, 
which are intelligible to different nations merely by presenting them 
to the eye, while they cannot be understood when spoken; and that 
in some magical way, a Chinese, a Cochinchinese, and a Japanese, 
who had never before seen each other, and could not understand a 
word of each other’s conversation, as soon as a phrase in Chinese was 
handed to them, were able to communicate intelligibly. An anecdote 
is told of Scaliger, who, being visited one day by a scholar from 
Edinburgh, and addressed in Latin, begged his pardon, and requested 
an explanation, as he did not understand Gaelic. He would have un¬ 
derstood, if his visiter had written his salutation, and this is just the 
case with the three Asiatics. The preceding paragraphs will tend to 
explain the manner in which this idea has originated, and show that, 
as there is no integrant sound in the character itself (as there is in 
an alphabetical word) which can be learned by inspection, or by 
observing any rules of pronunciation, its sound must be learned 
traditionally, while its meaning is acertained from dictionaries, or 
from the context. This peculiarity has, probably, been the chief cause 
of the dialects now existing in the empire.” 

Chapter third, on the orthography, tones, &c., has been in part 
borrowed from the Chinese Chrestomathy, and we pass it over with¬ 
out remark. 

Chapters IV., V., VT., give a good variety of lessons in reading 
and conversation, the Chinese character for the most part being 
accompanied with two translations, one literal and the other verbal. 

The “classifiers,” so called, form chapter VII, perhaps the best in the 
book. This subject has never yet received the attention it deserves. 

The remaining chapters, VIII., IX., X., comprise a large va¬ 
riety of exercises in translating, and cannot be too carefully read 
by those who purpose learning to write the Chinese language. 

In closing this brief notice of the Easy Lessons, we have only to 
remark, in its favor, that, taking it all in all, it is one of the best books 
that can be put into the hands of any one, who is sitting down to 
commence the study of Chinese in the Canton dialect. 
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Art. V. List of foreign residents in Canton , July Anno Dimini 
eighteen hundred and forty-five , with notices of their factories , 
houses , 4*c. 

Within a few years there has been almost ’an entire change of fore¬ 
ign residents in Canton; and the alterations in their residences are 
neither few nor unessential. By turning to a list published by the 
late hon. Mr. Morrison in 1832, it will be seen that, excepting the 
Parsees, the names of only three, then resident in Canton, are found 
on the accompanying catalogue. 

The thirteen factories, counting from the east stood thus— 


THE CREEK ON THE EAST. 




1. 

Creek factory, or I'ho ( Ewo) hon y. 




2. 

Dutch factory, or Tsih-t hong. 

Ill | 



3. 

English foctory , ar Pauho hong. 

O 0) g * 
o> £ tg 


H 

W 


Bog Lane, or San-tau Idn. 


BJ 

h 

4. 

Chow-chow hong, or Fungtdi hong. 

.sal! 



5. 

Old English factory, or Lung-shun. 

g 

“Si 13 

s 

5 

o 

6 

Swedish factory, or Sui hong. 

RIVER. 

hong, as the 
i the north 

5 Creek, on 
river nearly 

< 

fa 

7. 

Imperial factory, or Md-ying hong. 

o 

r. 

z 

M 

8. 

Pau shun hong. 


tf 

£ 

9 

American factory, or Kwdng-yuen. 

° ~ £ -s 


£ 

H 


China 0t« or Tsingyuen kai. 

$ 2 . .. 
■g a •a s 


U 

a 

h 

10. 

11. 

Mingkwa's hong,or Chung-ho hong. 

French factory. 

3 a, a S 
,§■5*3 
<D s £ 

■5 | c « 
<-- o <£3 

° k ^ 



12. 

Spanish hong. 




Old China Ct« or Tung-wan kai. 

m ® o> -a 

!!•= -s 



13. 

Danish hong, or Tehing kai. 

2 S £ 


WEST. 


Thus they stood prior to December 7th, 1842, occupying a plot 
of ground extending, say, sixty rods from east to west, and forty or 
fifty from north to south. The factories were divided into three, 
four, or more houses, built chiefly of brick, and most of them only 
two stories high. Before the Creek hong there was a small custom¬ 
house station, and another one in front of the Swedish and Impe¬ 
rial hongs. There were also small inclosures before the Dutch, the 
English, and the Danish. 
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December 7th, the day above named, the three eastern hongs, be¬ 
tween the creek and Hog Lane, were burnt by a Chinese mob; and 
on the 26th October 1843, the three on the other extreme were 
nearly all destroyed by a fire, which orignated in a Chinese house 
a few rods in the rear of the factories. The latter three have all 
been rebuilt, and in a miserable style. The other three are now 
being rebuilt,—or rather, on the site of the old ones, houses of a 
new and much improved order are being erected. The old custom¬ 
house stations in front of the factories have been reduced; the en¬ 
closures before the Dutch and English still remain; and on the 
ground in front of the old Danish, Spanish, French, and Mingqua’s, 
lines of houses, of an inferior order, have been erected, extending 
quite down to the river; while between these and the garden, in 
front of the English factory, the whole space has been enclosed by 
a high fence, and the ground tastefully laid out, partly covered with 
turf and shrubs, and partly occupied with chunamed walks. 

The factories, as they now stand, are but poorly fitted to accom¬ 
modate the foreigners resident in the provincial city. They are 
neither sufficiently spacious nor airy. They afford a few, and but a 
few, good houses, and many of the residents are compelled to take 
up with quarters that are both inconvenient and unhealthy. Coun¬ 
try seats and larger houses are almost indispensable, and these we 
suppose will erelong be enjoyed by men from afar, as well as by the 
Chinese, since both are henceforth to dwell together in peace, each 
enjoying the same advantages! 

The following list of residents has been prepared with some care, 
but we fear it is yet incomplete; and hope the errors that are found 
in it, will be viewed indulgently. 


Danish Hong, or Tf.-hing Kai. 
No. 1. 

Noormhamed Dattoobhoy. 
Mulloobh^y Doongersey. 
Thamerbhoy AUam. 

Alladine Peremjee. 

Nanjee Tassom. 

Curim Nuwjee. 

Cbromjee Eeaub. 

Mhamud Thanes. 

Goolam Ilusson Camalbhoy. 

No. 1. 

J. B. Rodrignes. 

M. D Bernadino. 

No. V. 

S K Patullo 


I No. 5. 

A. Viegas. 

* J. J. Viegas. 

No. 6. 

William Lane. 

1 No. 7. 

Henry Rutter. 

• William Rutter. 

I No. 8. 

|Edward Vaucher. 

No. 9. 

Arthur Agassiz. 

.Edmund Moller. 

No. 10. 

Rev. J. Lewis Shuck and fam. 
Rev T T Devan m. n and fam. 
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No. 12. 

M. J. Senn van Basel. 

W. T. H. van Ryck. 

Louis Wysman. 

No. 13. 

Carsuro Jesup. 

No. 14. 

Byramjee Muncherjee Bhundara. 

No. 15. 

H. O. H. Reynvaan and fam. (ab.) 
L. Carvalho. 

No. 16. 

Rev. £. C. Bridgman, d. d. and fam. 
Joaquim dos Anjos Xavier. 

New Hong, or South Ti»hisg Kai. 
No. 1. 

George C. Bruce. 

Henry Robert Hardie. 

No. 2. 

C. Campbell. 

No. 2. 

Day a Jamal. 

Doaabhoy Mawjee. 

Byrarojee Pestonjee. 

No. 3. 

Henry Balkwill. 

No. 4. 

E. Jean Garreta. 

Robert Ker. 

John Thomas Cuvillier. 

No. 5. 

Y. J. Morrow. 

C *•’ Clarke. 

No. 6. 

B. Seare. 

8pasish Hosg. 

Henry Moul. 

George Moul. 

Frisch Hosg. 

No. 1. 

Buijoijee Framjee Cohedaroo. 
Pestonjee Hormusjee Cama. 
Dhunjeebhoy Hormusjee Huckimna. 
Sorabiee Framjee Curraca. 

Nanabhoy Hormusjee. 

Rustomjee Merwanjee Nalearwala. 
Rustomjee Burjoijee. 

Nusserwanjee Bomanjee Mody. 
Munchersaw Nusserwanjee Mody. 
Rustomjee Dadabhoy Camajee. 
Bomanjee Eduljee. 

Dadabhoy Eduljee. 

No. 2. 

L. Bovet. 

A. Bugnon. 

No. 3. 

Maneckjee Nanabhoy. 

Rustomjee Framjee. 

Bomanjee Muncherjee. 

Limjeebhfly Jemsetjee. 


>si<lents in Canton 
No 5. 

Shamsoodeen AbdoollatifT. 
Jafurbhoy Budroodeen. 

Shurruftilly Chadabhoy. 

No. 6. 

Pestonjee Nowrojee Pochajee. 
Dorabjee Nesserwanjee Cama. 
Pallanjee Dorabjee Lallcaoa. 
Ardaseer Dhunjeebhy Wadia. 
Hormusjee Nesserwanjee Pochajee. 
No. 7. 

Francis B. Birley. 

No. 8 and 9. 

George B. Dixwell. 

John Heard. 

Joseph L. Roberts. 

Oliver E. Roberts. 

John S. Bruen. 

New Frisch Hosg. 

No. 1. 

G. Lunn, m. d. 

No. 2. 

John Paton Watson. 

Samuel Mackenzie. 

No. 3. 

Maximilian Fischer and familv. 
William A. Meufing. 

Edward Reimers. 

No. 4. 

Philip W. Ripley and family. 
Henry Hammond Smith. 

No. 5. 

P. Tiedemanjr. 

L. C. Delmarle. 

F. H. Tiedeman. 

No. 6 

J. C. Vincent. 

Richaed Brown. 

MisquA’s Hosg. 

No. 1. 

James Church. 

William Stirling. 

William Gilbert. 

No. 1. 

Robert H. Hunter. 

Henry Charles Read. 

Robert Forrester Thorburn. 
Jehangeer Framjee Buxey. 

No. 2. 

James S. Anderson. 

Patrick Chalmers. 

James D. Park. 

No. 3. 

W. Fryer. 

Travers Buxton. 



/i/s/ of Roreign Resident* in Canton . 


American Hong. 

No. 1 

Archibald A. Ritchie 
James A. Bancker. 

Richard II. Douglas. 

Frederick A. King. 

No 2. 

Rev. P. Parker, m. n. and family 
No. 2. 

John. Millar. 

No. 3. 

Alfred Wilkinson. 

Joseph Mackrill Smith 
Thurston Dale. 

Richard Gibbs. 

No. 4. 

S Compton. 

C'. Sanders. 

A. E. M. Campbell. 

Paiishi’n Hong. 

No 1 

Isaac M. Bull. 

W. Buckler. 

No. 2 

William Hastings. 

Abraham Sedgwick. 

No 3 

John Shepard. 

Thomas Pyke. 

No. 4. 

Heerjeebhoy Hormusjee. 
Nesserwanjee Byramjee 
Ardaseer Rustomjee. 

Aspunderjee Tamooljee. 

Cursetjee Hosenjee. 

Nesserwanjee Framjee. 

Manackjee Pestonjee. 

Pestonjee Rustomjee. 

Dadabhoy Pestonjee. 

No. f>. 

Cowasjee Sapoorjee Lungrana. 
Pestonjee Jemsetjee. 

Hormusjee Jamasjee Naudershow. 
Rustomjee Pestonjee. 

Pestonjee Byramjee Colah. 
Framjee Sapoorjee Lungrana. 
Nesserwanjee Dorabjee Mehta. 
Dossabhoy Hormusjee. 

Merwanjee Eduljee. 

Ruttonjee Dossabhoy Mody. 
Framjee Hormusjee. 

Dadabhoy Jemsetjee. 

No. 6. 

William Leslie. 

John Caldecott Smith. 

Joafjinin V. Caldas. 


Imperial JJong 
No. I. 

Samuel Wetmore, jr. 

Nathaniel Kinsman. 

William Moore. 

S. T. Baldwin. 

Joseph C. Anthon. 

C. F. Howe. 

William H. Gilman. 

Jacob C. Rogers. 

Florencio Gutierres 
William Buckler, jr. 

No. I. 

S. B. Rawle. 

No. 3. 

Samuel Marjoribanks, m. j>. 
Athanuzio de Souza. 

No. 4. 

Joseph G. Livingston. 

John Silverlock. 

George Gibb. 

No. 5. 

John N. AIsop Griswold. 

No. 5. 

George Barnet. 

William Barnet. 

No 6 

W. F. Gray. 

W. Ellis. 

Joseph Hodgson 
Charles Ryder. 

David Sillar. 

Swedish Hoivo. 

No. 1, 2, and 3. 

Paul S. Forbes. 

J. T. Gilman. 

D. N. Spooner. 

W. H. King. 

S. J. Hal lam. 

George Perkins. 

R. S Sturgis. 

William P. Pierce. 

E. A. Low. 

Sigesmundo J. Rangel. 
Quenteliano F. da Silva. 

P. J. de Silva Loureiro, jr. 

No. 4. 

John D. Sword. 

John B. Trott. 

No. 5. 

R. P.de Silver. 

H. F. Bourne. 

E. Cany. 

Old English Compact. 
No. 1. 

Gideon Nye, jr. 

William W. Parkin. 

Clement D. Nye. 

Thomas S. H. Nye. 

Henry M Olmsted. 


JlJI.Y, 
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Timothy J. DurreJI 
Julius Kreyenhagen. 

Joaquim P. van Loftett 
Juzino de Encarnacao- 
No. 2 

Samuel G. Rathbono 
James Worthington. 

Marciano da Silva 

No 3. 

Alexander Walker. 

William Melrose 

No 4 

William C. Le Geyt. 

Thomas C. Piccope 
No. 5 

Stephen Ponder. 

Frederick Chapman. 

John Butt.* 

No. 6 

R. J. Gilman. 

Alexander Johnston. 

L. Josephs. 

W H. Vacher 
John Williams. 

A. John Young. 

Chauchau Hong. 

No. 1. 

Dhunjcebhoy Byramjee Ronna 
Rustomjee Heerjeebhoy Shwroft*. 
Byrainjee Rustomjee Cudawana. 
Jommoojee Nasservanjee Mehrjee. 
Muncherjee Eduljee Buocey. 
Jehangeer Framjee. 

No. 2. 

Eduljee Cursetjee. 

Eliaoo D. Sassoon 

S. A. Seth. 

Rustomjee Byramjee 
Cursetjee Rustomjee Daver. 
Pestonjce Dmshowjee. 

No. 3. 

Cowasjee Pallanjee. 

Cooverjee Bomanjee. 

Cawasjee Framjee. 

Sapoorjee Bomanjee. 


No. 4 

Cowasjee Sorabjee Patel 1- 
Pestonjee Dhunjcebhoy. 
Dhunjeebhoy Dossabhoy 
Curset jee Pestonjee Cama 
Burjorjee Hormusjee Harda. 
Dadabhoy Sorabjee. 

No. 5. 

Pestonjee Ruttonjce Shroff 
Dadabhoy Burjorjee. 

Burjorjee Sorabjee. 
Dhunjcebhoy Dadabhoy 
Sorabjee Byramjee. 

j British Consulate. 

'Francis C. Macgregor. 
iRichard B. Jackson and fain. 
!john Bnr.khonse. 

'Thomas Taylor Mcadowa. 

J A. T. Meadows. 

Edward F. Giles. 

John L.du P. P. Taylor 
George de St. Croix. 

Ming-kll 

T. W. L. Mae.keaii. 

E. Levine. 

W. Walkinshaw. 

R. Laing 

kwANO LF.E Hong. 

David Jardine. 

Gervas Hurnpston. 

R. H. Rolte. 

A. P. Silveira 

Po-TAI H ON r. 

C V. Gillespie and fain. 

S.\N SllA 

Kev. W. Gillespie. 

Tung-shih Krx. 
Rev. 1. J. Roberts. 

Tung-wan Ka/- 
John Wright. 


Art. VI. Journal of Occurrences • office of the Chinese Rcposi 
tory removed to Canton ; payment of two millions of dollars 
to the British government by the Chinese; public executions in 
Canton and Hongkong ; V. S. A. frigate Constitution; new 
Legation from U. S. A. to China; changes in the government at 
Hongkong; new American consul; importation of ice; French, 
missions in Cochinchina; Protestant missions in China. 

Cir< tmstanc f. 8 beyond our control, and in which we see cause lor 
devout gratitude to God. have caused a removal of our oilice back 
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to ifs original site, the city of Canton. With the assistance of 
numerous and able correspondents we trust that our pages will be 
worthy the attention of all those who are now so much interested in 
this great empire,—-a third part of the whole human family. To 
awaken interst, and direct effort, for its improvement, has been, is, 
and shall be the leading object of the Chinese Repository. 

Early in the month an enstalment of two million* of dollars was 
paid over to the officers of the British government in Canton—as 
part of the 21,000,000 sitpulated for in the Treaty of Nanking. 

Public executions—by decapitation in Canton and by hanging in 
Hongkong,—have attracted attention during this month; the first on 
account of their great numbers and frequency, and the latter from 
the short period, 60 J hours, between the passing and the execution of 
the sentence, on two malefactors, one a Chinese and the other an 
Englishman. In Canton more than twenty persons, some of them 
women, were decapitated in one day. Here, on all ordinary occa¬ 
sions, the criminals are adjudged in the morning and then are led 
away to the potters field, where they are decapitated the same day. 

The U. S. A. frigate Constitution arrived off Macao June 5th and on 
the 19th came up to Whampoa—or rather Blenheim’s Reach,—where she 
now is. The following is her list of officers. 

Captain, John Percival; lieutenants , Amasa Paine, W. C. Chaplin, James 
Alden, J. W. Cooke, John B. Dale; acting tieuL G. W. Grant; acting mas¬ 
ter, Isaac G. Strain; parser, T. M. Taylor; surgeon, D. C. McLeod ; heuL qf 
marines, J. W. Curtis ; assistant surgeons , M. Duvall and R. McSherry, jr^ 
naturalist, J. C. Reinhnrdt; captain's dark , Benj. F. Stevens; midshipmen, 
C. Terret, W. F.Davidson, J. E. Hart, J. E. Hopson, C. Comagys, G. B. Dou¬ 
glas, J. J. Cook, M. P. Jones, W. P. Buckner; boatswain, R. Simpson; gun¬ 
ner, G. Sirian ; carpenter, H. G. Thomas; sailmaker, Isaac Whitney ; yeoman, 
Abraham Noyes; master's mate, Charles Woodland. 


Alexander H. Everett has been appointed plenipotentiary, on the 
pari of the United States, to the court of Peking; he comes out in 
the Columbus, and will be the bearer of the ratified Treaty. 

The hon. II Mont gomery Martin, rolonial Treasurer of Hongkong, has 
resigned ; and the oHice is filled by Mr. W. T. Mercer, pending the receipt 
of H. B. M s pleasure. 

F. T. Bush esquire has been appointed U. S. A. consul for Hongkong, and 
the appointment approved by the British, government. 

We are glad to see there lias been an importation at Hongkong of ice from 
Boston, by ship Lenox. 

The French bishop of Cochinchina, long held a prisoner there, has just 
arrived in Macao, having been released by the French commissiener, Langrene. 

On the 2(ith inst. the Rev. W. Gillespie, of the Lon. M. Soc. arrived in 
Canton ; and the Rev. Dr. Bridgman and lady on the 3d instant. 

On the 5th inst. the Rev. Mr. Woods and lady, the Rev. Mr. Graham and 
lady, and the Rev. Wm. Fairbrother and lady, embarked on the John Horton 
for Shanghai. Mr. and Mrs. Cole embarked in the same vessel for Chus&n and 
Nmgpo. 

Married—in the colonial chapel, on the 28th June, 1^45, by the Rev. 

Vincent John Stanton, chaplain of Hongkong, - the Rtv. Elijah Collnan 
B iiiroMAN 1* p ro Mi>> Eliza Jam Gjlllit. 
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Art I. Message from the president of the United States to the 
senate , transmitting the treaty concluded between Mr. Cushing 
and Klying in behalf of their respective governments. 

This treaty, signed at W&nghii on the 3d of July 1844, was sub¬ 
mitted to the senate of the United States, for its ratification and 
approval, on the 10th of December last, during the second session 
of the twenty-eighth Congress Of that ratified treaty, no copy has 
yet reached China, but we have before us a series of documents, 
which were communicated with the treaty, and which will enable us 
to give our readers a tolerably full account of the negotiations be¬ 
tween the two high commissioners. The treaty was unanimously 
approved and ratified by the senate, and will be brought out, by 
Mr. Alexander H. Everett, who is to be, on the part of the U. 
8. A., commissioner resident in China. Mr. Everett, sometime 
minister resident at the Spanish court, is a highly accomplished 
literary gentleman, who will do much to make known both China 
and the Chinese and to illustrate whatever belongs to them. As he 
comes out to reside permanently in this country, we suppose he will 
proceed—according to common usage—directly to court, and take 
up his residence as near as possible to his august majesty, Tau- 
kw&ng. The residence r of such a minister is mdispensible to the 
carrying out of the stipulations of the new treaty and that policy 
which led to its formation. To the latter,—the policy of the United 
States in regard to China, —our attention is called by the documents 
now before us, containing the essential parts of Mr. Cushing’s cor- 
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Treaty with the Unit at ed States . 

respondence with the Chinese government. Having attentively 
perused these, we will make some selections, and give such an ac¬ 
count of the whole as may enable our readers to form their owu 
opinions of the policy adopted. 

The documents were published by order of the Senate. The 
following is the president’s message: 

“ To the Senate of the United States : 

“I have great pleasure in submitting to the senate, for its ratifica- 
“ tion and approval, a treaty which has been concluded between Mr. 
“ Cushing, the United States commissioner, and the Chinese empire.” 
“ Washington, dec. 10, 1844. John Tylf.r. 

Mr. Cushing having arrived off Macao, addressed the following 
communication to his excellency the governor-general of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi. 

“On board the United States Flag-ship Brandywine, 

“ Macao Roads, February 27th, 1844. 

“Sir: The undersigned, bearing commissions on the part of the United 
States of America, as commissioner and as envoy extraordinary and minis¬ 
ter plenipotentiary to the imperial court, and also invested with full and all 
manner of power, for and in the name of the United States, to meet and 
confe r with any person or persons having the like authority from the Chi¬ 
nese empire, and to negotiate, conclude, and sign a treaty or treaties for the 
purpose of regulating the intercourse of the people of the two countries, and 
for establishing and confirming permanent relations of justice and friendship 
between China and the United States, has the honor to inform your excel¬ 
lency, that, being on the way to the city of Peking, there to deliver a letter, 
containing sundry special matters, addressed to his imperial majesty by the 
president of the United States, he finds himself under the necessity of land¬ 
ing at Macao and remaining there a few weeks, until the Brandywine shall 
have taken in provisions, and made other preparations to enable her to con¬ 
tinue her voyage to the mouth of the Pih-ho. 

“In these circumstance, the undersigned feels it to be his duty to enter at 
once upon the fulfilment of one part of the instructions which he has receiv¬ 
ed from his government; which is, that, immediately on his arrival in Chi¬ 
na, he shall make particular inquiries for the health of its august sovereign- 

“The undersigned, in the performance of this most grateful duty, has now 
the satisfaction to address himself to your excellency, as the nearest high 
functionary of the Chinese government, and to express, as well in the name 
of his government as of himself personally, the most ardent wishes for the 
health, the happiness, the prosperity, and the long life of his imperial majesty. 

“The undersigned would esteem it a favor to receive from your excellency 
immediate intelligence of the well being of his imperial majesty, that he 
may have it in his power to communicate the same to the president of the 
United States at the earliest opportunity. 
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“ With which the undersigned prays your excellency to accept the assu¬ 
rance of his most distinguished consideration. 

C. Cushing. 

“ To his excellency the governor-general, &c., &,c. w 

No reply was made to this until the 17th of March ; which delay 
however is not to be charged to the acting governor, but to the fact 
that Mr. Cushing had at hand no translator, and consequently his 
communication did not reach the acting governor, till at least a 
fortnight after it was written. As the case was, delay was unavoida¬ 
ble. The Chinese, from the emperor to his lowest officers, seldom 
allow more than one day to elapse, after the receipt of any docu¬ 
ment, before giving a reply. The following is a copy of the acting 
governor-generaPs communication, given in answer. 

Reply of his excellency Ching, acting governor-general of Kwang-tung 

and Kw&ngsi, to a public dispatch of C. Cushing, envoy extraordinary 

and minister plenipotentiary to the court of Taukwang. 

March 19th, 1845. 

“Ching, of the celestial dynasty, acting governor-general of Kwang-tung 
and Kwangsi, director of the Board of War, acting member of the Board 
of general inspections, [at Peking,] assisting imperial adviser, lieutenant 
governor of Canton, commander-in-chief of its military forces, and acting 
commissioner of the Grain Department, addresses C. Cushing, envoy extra¬ 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America, in 
reply. 

“ Whereas it appears major O’Donnell has brought and delivered a public 
dispatch, from which I have fully ascertained the honorable plenipoten¬ 
tiary, having arrived in China, desires, in behalf of the United States, and 
in the plenipotentiary’s own name, truly, sincerely, and respectfully to in¬ 
quire after the health and happiness of the august emperor, which evinces 
respectful obedience, and politeness exceedingly to be praised. 

“ At the present time, the great emperor is in the enjoyment of happy old 
age and quiet health, and is at peace with all, both far and near; of which it 
is proper, in reply, to inform the honorable plenipotentiary, in order to an¬ 
swer his sincere desire of what is just and proper. 

“ As to the public dispatch, in which it is stated, “ the frigate Brandywine 
has gone to Manila to take in a full supply of provisions, that, after about a 
month’s delay, she may repair to Tientsin, &c.,” hitherto it has been neces¬ 
sary to deliberate whether it be feasible—a subject which it is not a light 
matter to agitate. I have examined, and find that every nation’s envoy 
which has come to the Central Flowery Kingdom with a view of proceeding 
to Peking, there to be presented to the august emperor, has ever been requir¬ 
ed to wait outside of the nearest port on the frontier till the chief magis¬ 
trate of the province clearly memorialize the emperor, and request the impe¬ 
rial will, pointing out whether the interview may be permitted. 

“ Again: if [the plenipotentiary] presume to go to the capital, still he 
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»ust atop; for if he do not wait to memorialiie the emperor, and request 
premission, but proceed hastily, by a narrow passage, with a man-of-war to 
Tientsin, this will be to put an end to civility, and to rule without har¬ 
mony. Furthermore, hitherto no merchant-ship, even of any nation trading 
at the ports of China, has been to Tientsin; but this business (of proceed¬ 
ing thither with a man-of-war) is vastly different When the honorable 
plenipotentiary shall arrive, then there will be no officers folly informed 
who can manage the business, neither linguists who can fully understand 
his verbal and written communications. If he desires to be presented to the 
august emperor, it is exceedingly to be feared there will be no means of 
presenting the subject intelligibly; and there being no high commissioner 
residing at Tientsin, who will negotiate with the plenipotentiary the regu¬ 
lations for intercourse of the people of the two nations. 

“ Then, at the commencement of business, the emperor must appoint some 
person properly to regulate the intercourse of each foreign nation, which 
cannot be folly provided for, and there will be no means of negotiation. Tru¬ 
ly, in every respect, it will be very inconvenient In the adjustment of every 
thing relating to trade with England, it was necessary the plenipotentiary 
(Sir Henry Pottinger) should return to Canton, in order to deliberate with 
the Chinese high officer upon all the details, and settle them. This may 
be clearly substantiated. 

“ In the autumn of last year, your honorable nation’s consul, Forbes, re¬ 
ported to the high commissioner Tsiyeng, and the governor-general Ki 
Kung, respecting the honorable plenipotentiary’s desiring to proceed to Pe¬ 
king ; and at that time he received their reply, which the consul was to 
transmit to the honorable plenipotentiary, that it was useless to go to Pe¬ 
king. Considering it has happened that the envoy had embarked so early 
that he did not receive it, he should endeavor, with the consul, Forbes, to 
examine the original reply, and, as proper, clearly to understand it 

“And still further, the high commissioner Tsiyeng and the governor 
general Ki Kung have already memorialized the august emperor upon the 
subject, and the august emperor, in his compassion to people from afar, 
cannot bear that the plenipotentiary, having passed the ocean, should again 
have the toil and trouble of traveling by land and water. 

M Already has the imperial edict been received, directing me, the acting 
governor general, to wait the arrival of the envoy at Canton, and then to 
soothe and stop him, as it is not at this time convenient to hurry to the 
north. 

M A9 to what is stated, of publicly deliberating upon the particulars of 
perpetual peace, inasmuch as it relates to discoursing of good faith, peace, 
2 nd harmony, the idea is excellent; and it may seem right, because he has 
heard that England has settled all the particulars of a treaty with China, he 
may desire to do and manage in the same manner. But the circumstances 
of the two nations are not the same, for England had taken up arms against 
China for several years, and, in beginning to deliberate upon a treaty, these 
two nations could not avoid suspicion; therefore, they settled the details of a 
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treaty, in order to confirm their good faith; bat since /oar honorable nation, 
from the commencement of commercial intercourse with China, during a 
period of two handled /ears, all the merchants who have come to Canton, 
on the one hand, have observed the laws of China without any disagreement, 
and on the other there has been no failure of treating them with courtesy, so 
that there has not been the slightest room for discord; and, since the two 
nations are at peace, what is the necessity of: igotiating a treaty ? In the 
commencement, England was not at peace with China; and when afterwards 
these two nations began to revert to a state of peace, it was indispensable 
to establish and settle details of a treaty, in order to oppose a barrier to fb- 
tare difficulties. 

“I have now discussed this subject, and desire the honorable plenipoten¬ 
tiary maturely to consider it Your honorable nation, with France and 
England, are the three great foreign nations that come to the south of China 
ip trade. But the trade of America and England with China is very great 
Now, the law regulating the tariff has changed the old established duties, 
many of which have been essentially diminished, and the customary expen¬ 
ditures [exactions ?] have been abolished. Your honorable nation is treated 
in the same manner as England; and, from the time of this change in the 
tariff all kinds of merchandise have flowed through the channels of free 
trade, among the people, and already has your nation been bedewed with its 
advantages. 

“The honorable plenipotentiary ought certainly to look at and consider 
that the great emperor, in his leniency to men from afar, has issued his 
edicts commanding the merchants and people peaceably to trade, which 
cannot but be beneficial to the nations. It is useless, with lofly, polished, 
and empty words, to alter these unlimited advantages. 

* But should the honorable plenipotentiary still presume to go to Peking, 
I, the governor-general, must memorialize the emperor, and wait his august 
majesty’s pleasure, that he may do accordingly. Certainly, it will not an¬ 
swer hastily to proceed to Tientsin, lest on the way reports may be circula¬ 
ted, perhaps to the producing of suspicion and anxiety. Therefore his 
proper that I should, beforehand, make this reply, together with the expres¬ 
sion of my desires for the daily increase of your health and happiness. 

“The above communication is to C. Cushing, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 

M A true translation: Peter Parker, 

u Joint Gfcmeie Secretary to Legation” 

These two communications,—the first from Mr. Cushing and the 
second from Ching,—give us a clue to the policy of the two respec¬ 
tive governments. "The necessity of landing at Macao and remain¬ 
ing there a few weeks,” was quite sufficient for the Chinese, and 
gave them ground enough to circumvent the stranger, so as to pre¬ 
vent him from going to Peking. If Mr. Cushing really intended to 
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go to the capital, as we believe he did, he ought not to have landed 
at all in Macao, nor to have allowed the Brandywine to remaine in 
this vicinity more than eight-and-forty hours. Having made the 
necessary arrangements, he should have proceeded as near as pos¬ 
sible to the emperor at once, and then he would have negotiated his 
treaty at or near Peking, visited the imperial court, and paved the 
way for a permanent residence there,—a point of no small impor¬ 
tance yet to be gained. If he did not intend to go, or was in doubt 
on the subject, silence regarding it should have been maintained. 
In dealing with such a people, or with such a government, nothing 
should be proposed except what is most palpably right and proper; 
and a measure once proposed should not be abandoned except for 
most cogent and weighty reasons. 

Ching managed like a true Chinese, puting forth palpable false¬ 
hood first and then poceeding to reason thereon as if it were plain 
matter of fact, admitted truth. This unblushing falsehood, about 
the jrigate's going to Manila , merited stern rebuke, and was cause 
sufficient for terminating with him all correspondence. If Mr. 
Cushing wanted additional reason for hastening to Peking, he had it 
in this falsehood, which he should have laid before the emperor, 
with an avowal of the imposibility of treating with such an unworthy 
servant of his august majesty. But instead of ending at once the 
correspondence, Mr. Cushing adopted a different course, and gave 
the following answer. 

Macao, March 23, 1844. 

“Sir: The undersigned, commissioner and envoy extraordinary and min¬ 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the court of Peking, 
and bearer of letters from the president of the United States to the august 
sovereign, and also invested with full and all manner of power, for and in 
the name of the U nited States, to meet and confer with any person or per¬ 
sons bearing the like authority from the Chinese empire, and to negotiate 
and conclude and sign a treaty or treaties for the purpose of regulating the 
intercourse of the people of the two countries, and for establishing and 
confirming permanent relations of justice and friendship between China 
and the United States, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt this day 
of your excellency’s communication of the 17th instant 

“ The undersigned tenders his hearty thanks to your excellency for the 
information given of the happy old age and good health of his majesty, the 
august sovereign, and of the peace which the empire enjoys. The undersigned 
will lose no time in communicating intelligence of these gratifying facts to 
the president of the United States. 

“ The undersigned has read the residue of your excellency’s communica¬ 
tion with that respectful attention which is due to your excellency’s char- 
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acter, und to the distinguished station which you occupy in the Chinese 
empire. 

“ Your excellency presents various considerations which induce you to 
think, in the first place, that it is not convenient for the undersigned to pro¬ 
ceed to the North; and, in the second place, that there is no occasion for a 
treaty between China the United States of America. 

“The undersigned regrets that he cannot, consistently with the views and 
instructions of his government, discuss eitiier of these questions with any 
person, however eminent in cha.acter and station, except that person be 
an imperial commissioner. 

“ If the undersigned were permitted to discuss these questions with your 
excellency, he feels abundantly confident that he should be able to exhibit 
satisfactory reasons in reply to the arguments presented by your excellen¬ 
cy. And he feels constrained to express his disappointment that lie does 
not find in the frontier province an imperial commissioner having powers 
coextensive with his own, and authorized to adjust with him the terms 
and conditions of the future intercourse of the two nations, especially if the 
imperial government be desirous not to have the legation proceed to the 
north. Under any view of the latter point, questions of commerce might 
well have been settled here, reserving other and higher questions to be dis¬ 
cussed and settled at the court of the august sovereign. 

“ The undersigned cannot forbear respectfully to advert to an error of fact 
in the communication of your excellency. In that communication the fol 
lowing expressions occur, namely: “ as to the public despatch, in which it 
is stated the frigate Brandywine has gone to Manila , to take in a full supply 
of provisions £c. 

“ Your excellency will see, on reverting to the communication which the 
undersigned had the honor to make, that the above expressions do not 
occur in it, and that it is impossible they should have done so, inasmuch 
as, at the time that communication was written, the undersigned was on 
board the Brandywine, then lying at anchor in Macao roads. Her voyage 
to Manila was a subsequent event And, while abstaining from all present 
discussions, suggested by your excellency, the undersigned desires to advert 
to two of the statements incidentally made in your communication. 

“Your excellency observes that it has been customary, in the case of pre¬ 
vious foreign embassies, for the chief magistrate of the frontier province to 
memorialize the emperor on the subject, and to ascertain his will as to an 
interview with the envoy. 

“The undersigned suggests, as to this, that it was to afford opportunity of 
conveying to the emperor such preliminary intimation of the contemplated 
mission of the undersigned, that the consul of the Unites States at Canton 
was commanded by the president of the United States to make known that 
fact to the public authorities of the two Kwang provinces. 

“ The undersigned is highly flattered to learn, from your excellency’s 
communication, that the emperor, on receiving the above intimation, was 
graciously pleased to take interest in the welfare of the envoy of the United 
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State*, and to desire to relieve him from the additional toil and trouble of 
continuing on from the frontier province to the imperial court 

“This act of kindness, which is in full accordance with the beneficent 
character of his imperial majesty, with the civilisation and courtesy of 
the central empire, and with the spirit of distinguished hospitality which it 
has manifested in times past towards the envoys of other governments, 
augments the solicitude of the undersigned to present to the emperor in 
person the letters of business and of amity which he bears from the pre¬ 
sident of the United States. 

“ Furthermore, your excellency deprecates any such course of procedure, 
on the part of the undersigned, as might produce suspicion and anxiety. 

“The undersigned assures your excellency, on this point, that his mission 
to the court of the august sovereign is one of peace and friendship; that 
the government of the United States is animated only with sentiments of 
respect and good will for that of China; and that he himself while firmly 
adhering to the discharge of the substantial parts of his duty, and the punc¬ 
tual fulfilment of the instructions of the president of the United States on 
that head, yet is both willing and ready, in the mode of doing this, and of 
approaching Peking, to consult the opinion of the high functionaries of the 
emperor, so far as he consistently can, in order to avoid all possible cause of 
suspicion and anxiety. He deems himself bound by his instructions to 
continue his journey to the north; but if the imperial government prefer 
to have him proceed to the court by some other route, rather than to be 
conducted by the squadron of the United States to the mouth of the Pih-ho, 
whatever additional personal inconvenience he may sustain by adopting 
such other route, he will cheerfully encounter this, in order that he may 
thus evince the friendly disposition of the United States of America towards 
China. 

“ In conclusion, the undersigned tenders to your excellency the expression 
of his high respect, and of his wishes for your health and happiness. 

C- Cushing. 

M To his Excellency the Actino Governor General 
or Kwano Tung and Kwans Se.” 

An error of fact, with a witness! Why such falsehood should be so 
lightly passed over, we cannot understand. We shall see by and 
by that, on a subsequent occasion, for a breach of etiquet, in the 
style of address, Kiying was promptly and wisely called to account. 
So ought Ching to have been in this case. And we repeat the 
opinion, that for putting forth such a falsehood, all communication 
with him should have been terminated at once, and the matter re¬ 
ported to his master 

On the 1st of April, Ching gave the following reply to Mr. Cu¬ 
shing’s communication of March 23d. It is, the reader will see, 
puerile and jejune enough : 
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“ I, Ching, of the great pure dynasty, acting governor general of the two 
Kw&ng provinces, &c., received the honorable plenipotentiary’s despatch on 
the 28th inst and have fully ascertained from it that the honorable plenipo¬ 
tentiary's proceeding to Peking, there to be presented to the emperor, has 
arisen out of sincere sentiments of respect and good will to China. 

“ Still more necessary, therefore, it is to await at Canton the imperial will, 
pointing out the proper course of procedure. As to a willingness to pro¬ 
ceed to Peking by the inland rivers, it is an excellent idea of the plenipo¬ 
tentiary, with a view to avoid producing among the people suspicions and 
anxiety [incidental to] the sailing by sea; but the inner riven are narrow 
and shallow near the banks, and it will be still more unsuitable to travel 
upon and along these through the country. I, the acting governor-gen¬ 
eral, will, as in duty bound, take the honorable plenipotentiary’s senti¬ 
ments which have come to hand, and, respectfully reporting them to the 
emperor, will memorialize the august sovereign, to ascertain whether he 
will grant orders to proceed to the capital by way of Tientsin, or by the 
inland rivers, or whether the emperor will appoint an imperial commis¬ 
sioner to come to Canton, to deliberate with the honorable plenipotentiary, 
(in which event it will be needless to repair to Peking,) or whether there 
may be some other mode of managing the business. 

M It is inexpedient for me, the acting governor general, to take upon my¬ 
self to deal with the honorable plenipotentiary. Besides, it cannot be a 
light matter to commence movements which may eventuate iu the loss of 
the invaluable blessing of peace. 

M As is requisite, I make this communication. 

tt The foregoing communication is to his excellency C. Cushing, envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
» America. 

“Taukwano, 24 th year , 2d moony 14 th day—(April I, 1844;. 

A faithful translation: Peter Parker, 

Joint Chinese Secretary to Legation . 

Under this date, April 1st, Mr. Cushing addressed the acting 
governor-general, and requested of him complete and perfect copies 
of the several treaties recently concluded between China and Great 
Britain and Portugal. 

In his communication to Ching, March 23d, Mr. Cushing express¬ 
ed his regrets that he could not, “ consistently with the views and 
instructions of his government/* discuss, except with an imperial 
commissioner, the questions of his not going to the north and of 
there being no occasion for a treaty between China and the United 
States of America—questions raised by the acting governor-general. 
And plainly he could not ; and lie ought therefore to have adhered 
rigidly to those “ views and instructions ” Ching having requested 
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the plenipotentiary to remain in the 41 province of Yuh,*’ Mr. Cu¬ 
shing, on the 16th of April thus replied. 

M Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your excellency’s 
communication of the 12th instant 

u By this I learn that no commissioner has yet been appointed to meet me 
on behalf of the august sovereign. 

M Also, that a reply from Peking to the dispatch of your excellency, an¬ 
nouncing the arrival of the American legation, and its intention to repair 
to Peking, may be expected in three months’ time. 

M Under these circumstances, inasmuch as your excellency does not pro¬ 
pose to open to ine the inland road lo Peking, in the event of my waiting 
here until the favorable monsoon for proceeding to the north by sea shall 
have passed away, and as 1 cannot, without disregard of the commands of 
my government, permit the season to elapse withour pursuing the objects 
of my mission, I shall immediately leave Macao in the Brandywine. 

“ I feel the less hesitation in pursuing this course, in consideration of the 
tenor of the several communications which I have received from your 
excellency. 

“It is obvious, that if the court had entertained any very particular 
desire that I should remain here, it would have caused an imperial com¬ 
missioner to be on the spot, ready to receive me on my arrival, or, at any 
rate, instructions would have been forwarded to your excellency for the 
reception of the legation; since, in order that no proper act of courtesy to¬ 
wards the Chinese government should be left unobserved, notice was duly 
given last autumn, by the consul of the United States, that my govern¬ 
ment had appointed a minister to China. The omission of the court to 
take either of these steps seems to indicate expectation, on its part, that I 
should probably land at some port in the north. 

“ Besides which, your excellency is well aware, that it is neither the cus¬ 
tom in China, nor consistent with the high character of its sovereign, to 
decline to receive the embassies of friendly states. To do so, indeed, would 
among Western States be considered an act of national insult, and a just 
cause of war. 

“ Permit me to observe, that your excellency misapprehends the nature of 
my communications, if you look upon them as conveying an importunate 
request on any subject whatever; not having understood that your excel¬ 
lency has any po ver to negotiate with foreign ministers ; and having con¬ 
tented myself with courteously replying to what seemed to me the impor¬ 
tunate request of your excellency to have me abstain from going to 
Peking. 

** Indeed, my sole object, originally, in addressing your excellency was to 
signify my high personal respect, and that of mv government, for the august 
hovoreign, by seizing the earliest moment, after arrival in China, to make 
inquiry for his health. 

Deference to the government of the province demanded that this inquiry 
should he addressed to your excellency. 
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M In doing this, I had the opportunity, also, of tendering my compliments 
to your excellency, who thus became incidentally informed of the arrival 
of the legation. 

“These were acts of courtesy, which seemed to be proper to be performed 
by the representative of the government of the United States to the nearest 
great functionary of that of China. 

“ And here the correspondence on my part would have stopped, but for 
the fact that your excellency conceived it to be your duty, in reply, to enter 
into arguments on the question of whether it was convenient for the lega¬ 
tion to proceed to Peking, and whether there wa3 any occasion for a treaty 
between China and the United States, and more especially suggesting that 
the presence of the squadron of the United States in the gulf of Chihli 
might occasion suspicion and anxiety. 

“To these suggestions I could not either in civility to your excellency or 
in justice to my government avoid responding, so far as to make known 
the friendly purposes of my government, and my own readiness to proceed 
to the north by the inland routes, if that course would be more acceptable 
to the imperial government 

“ I had no occasion to request of your excellency the means of proceeding 
to the north, as my government had itself provided such means, in the squa¬ 
dron dispatched by it to this coast for that among other purposes. 

“ In regard to the mode and place of deliberating upon all things relative 
to the perpetual peace and friendship of China and the United States, your 
excellency refers to the precedent of the late negotiations with the plenipo¬ 
tentiary of great Britain. 

“The rules of politeness and ceremony observed by sir Henry Pottinger 
were doubtless just and proper in the particular circumstances of the case. 
But, to render them fully applicable to the United States, it would be ne¬ 
cessary for my government, in the first instance, to subject the people of 
China to all the calamities of war, and especially to take possession of some 
island on the coast of China, as a place of residence for its minister. I can¬ 
not suppose that the imperial government wishes the United States to do 
this. Certainly no such wish is entertained at present by the United 
States, which, animated with the most amicable sentiments towards China, 
feels assured of being met with corresponding deportment on the part of 
China. 

“ I have the honor now to take my leave of your excellency, and, in doing 
so, to express my regret that it has not been compatible with my duty to 
make my compliments in person, as it would have given me pleasure to 
do, to the governor of the province. 

“ Wishing your excellency all health and prosperity, I remain,” &c. 

Having thus taken leave of Cliing, and declared his purpose to 
quit Macao immediately, it might have been well to have suited 
the action to the word. However, “ circumstances alter cases.” 

It may be noticed here, in passing, that on the 13th of April, three 
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days prior to the date of the preceding communication, Mr. Cushing 
addressed a note to Ching informing him that the United States frigate 
Brandywine, bearing the broad pendant of commodore Parker, was 
that day proceeding to Whampoa, “ on a visit, for a few days, of 
courtesy and civility to the capital, of the province.” 

On the 19th of the same month, the acting governor-general ac¬ 
knowledged the receipt of two public documents from Mr. Cushing, 
and gave the following in reply. He says: 

“ At present, the trade of every country with China is harmonious, and 
every point relating thereto is properly adjusted, which was accomplished 
when the imperial commissioner Tsiyeng, in conjunction with the present 
acting governor, deliberated upon and settled all the various points with 
the English plenipotentiary, Pottinger, repeatedly discussing them until 
we had arranged and fully agreed upon them all. The consuls of every 
nation were, moreover, to act in every particular according to this same 
arrangement Henceforth, China and foreign nations would be at peace, 
gladness and prosperity would be without limit, and joyful contentment 
be every where diffused. 

“ Let your excellency, in order to prove this, take the several regulations 
which I, the acting governor, on that occasion, promulgated, and again, 
with your country’s consul, Forbes, examine the former general regulations 
with those which were subsequently agreed upon, and carefully look 
over them all, and he will then know that our august emperor tenderly 
cherishes men from afar, and that whatever would be of advantage to the 
merchants of every nation has certainly been done to the utmost 

“Your excellency is of course fully aware that between China and Eng¬ 
land, France and Portugal, there is henceforth to be lasting peace and good 
will; how much more, then, between your country’s merchants, who have 
come here for two hundred years, quietly pursuing their business, and China, 
should there be still greater concord and intimacy—henceforth forever ex¬ 
isting the pleasing interchanges of peace and good will Still more need 
we not wait until matters occur which will require a treaty; and between 
our two countries this is no cause of apprehension whatever. 

“ Moreover, the high officer Tsiyeng has already received orders to be 
governor general of the two Kwang, and in course will come to Canton, 
so that the public business of the two countries can then be still more 
easily deliberated upon. 

“ But it is highly necessary that I should also remark, concerning the man- 
of-war Brandywine coming up to Whampoa. The Bogue makes an outer 
portal of Kwangtung, where an admiral is stationed to control and guard* 
Heretofore, the men-of-war of foreign nations have only been allowed to 
cast anchor in the seas without the mouth of the river, and have not been 
permitted to enter within. This is a settled law of the land, made a long 
time past Whampoa is the place where merchant ships collect together 
not one where mcn-of-war can anchor. Now, since the sole design of 
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merchantmen is to trade, and men-of-war are prepared to fight, if they en¬ 
ter the river fright and suspicion will easily arise among the populace, 
thus causing an obstacle in the way of trade. Furthermore, the two coun¬ 
tries are just about deliberating upon peace and goood will, and suddenly 
to have a man-of-war enter the river, while we are speaking of good faith 
and cultivating good feeling, has not a little the aspect of distrust 

44 Among the articles of the commercial regulations it is provided, that an 
English government vessel shall be allowed to remain at anchor at Wham¬ 
poa, and that a deputy shall be appointed to control the seamen. The 
design of this, it was evident, was to put an end to strife and quell disputes. 
But this vessel is a small one, containing but few troops, and moreover 
bring a petty officer, so that it is a matter of but little consequence, one 
way or another. 

44 If your country’s man-of-war Brandywine contains five hundred and 
more troops, she has also a proportionately large number of guns in her, 
and brings a commodore in her; she is in truth far different from the 
government vessel of the British, and it is inexpedient for her to enter the 
river; and there are, in the aspect of the affair, many things not agreeable. 
When the English admiral Parker and Saltoun went up to Canton last 
year they took a small vessel, and left their large men-of-war at anchor 
in Hongkong, not entering the river in them. This is plain and sufficient 
proof of what is proper; and I accordingly, in reply to your excellency, 
[beg] that you will clearly examine with regard to this ship; if she has 
not yet entered port, to require her to return immediately to her anchorage 
at Macao; and, if she has entered the river, also to straightway send a 
message to commodore Parker, that he sail out, and return with his ship 
to Macao. She certainly cannot remain long. This, too, will be full evi¬ 
dence of courteous friendliness. 

44 The regulations of all governments are dissimilar, but the principles of 
reason are the same; whence it is that peace and good will among nations 
consist in each keeping within their own limits. It cannot be permitted to 
the men-of-war of other countries lightly to enter the mouth of the river, 
and remain there at anchor. 

44 1 beg your excellency to well consider this, which is one important ob¬ 
ject of this communication. 

44 To his excellency the honorable the American Plenipotentiary, &c. 
‘•Taoukwang, 24 th year , 3 d moon , 2 d day — (April 19&, 1844.) 

True translation: S. Wells Williams. 

Despite every thing, a war of words now became inevitable—a 
war in which the Chinese never fear discomfiture. In addition to 
the long communication of April 19th given above, the acting go¬ 
vernor-general wrote to Mr. Cushing 4gain under the same date, 
complaining of the 17. S. A. consul’s conduct in opening a dispatch, 
intrusted to him for transmission. On the next and the day fol¬ 
lowing, other communications from Ching were sent both to the 
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commodore and to the plenipotentiary, complaining of the Brandy¬ 
wine’s entering the Rogue, declining to exchange salutes and to 
receive a visit from commodore Parker within the walls of Canton, 

Again in his turn, on the 22d, Mr. Cushing addressed the acting 
governor-general, in the following language : 

44 Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, this day, of your 
exc ellency’s three letters, under date of the 19th and 20th instant, to certain 
points of which some brief reply seems requisite. 

44 When I addressed your excellency on the 13th, thanking you for copies 
of the treaty of Nanking and of that of Portugal, I was not aware of the 
fact which l have since discovered with much regret, that your excellency 
did not deem it convenient to communicate to me the whole of the treaty 
of Nanking. 

“ In regard to the letter which Mr. Forbes opened, it is but justice to him 
to state that he did it in the company of lieutenant Pegram, the aide-de- 
camp of commodore Parker, under the supposition that, as stated to him by 
the bearer of it, the letter was designed for commodore Parker. I regret 
the occurrence of the mistake, and am sure it was the farthest possible from 
the intention of Mr. Forbes to be guilty of any disrespect towards your 
excellency. No such accident could have happened, if the letter had been 
sent to my residence instead of that of Mr. Forbes. 

“In regard to the Brandywine, it is hardly necessary for me to repeat, 
that the object in visiting Whampoa was one of respect and friendship only, 
so far as it concerned the Chinese government. 

44 It is customary, among all the nations of the west, for the ships of war 
of one country to visit the ports of another in time of peace, and, in doing 
so, for the commodore to exchange salutes with the local authorities, and 
to pay his compliments in person to the principal public functionary. To 
omit these testimonies of good will is considered as evidence of a hostile 
or least of an unfriendly feeding. 

44 But your excellency says the provincial government has no authority 
to exchange salutes with commodore Parker, or to receive a visit of cere¬ 
mony from him. And l deeply regret, for the suke of China, that such is 
the fact China will find it very difficult to remain in peace with any of 
the great States of the west, so long as her provincial governors are pro¬ 
hibited either to give or to receive manifestations of that peace, in the ex¬ 
change 0 ** the ordinary courtesies of national intercourse. 

44 And I cannot forbear to express my surprise, that in the great and 
powerful province of Kwang tung, the presence of a single ship of war 
should be cause of apprehension to the local government 

“Least of all should such apprehension bo entertained in reference to any 
ships of war belonging to the United States, which now feels, and (unless 
ill treatment of our public agents should produce a change of sentiments) 
will continue to feel, the most hearty and sincere good will toward China. 

“And your excellency will find, on inquiry, that commodore Parker, in- 
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stead ot‘doing uny unusual thing in anchoring in the Bugue, has but fol¬ 
lowed the example, in this respect, of his predecessor, commodore Kearney, 
who spent some time at anchor there, two years ago, with the United States 
sliijis of war Constellation and Boston. 

“Your excellency quotes the late treaty with England, os hearing on this 
question, 

“I have examined the article referred to; and find tiiat by it England is 
required to keep a government vessel at anchor in each of the five j>orts of 
Kwangchau, Fuchau, Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai; but I find nothing 
in the article to limit the size and the armament of that vessel, and nothing 
which prohibits England from keeping two or ten government vessels in each 
of Uie five ports, if it suits her pleasure. I presume she consults her own 
convenience in keeping at present only one government vessel, and tiiat of 
small size, anchored at Kwangchau, which she may well do, having a fleet 
of large vessels so near at hand, at Hongkong. 

44 But docs tiiat article apply to the other great nations of the west? If 
6o, and each of them is required to keep a government vessel in eacli of 
the five jiorts, the effect will be to fill the very interior ports of China with 
large squadrons of foreign men-of-war, to & degree which might well give 
disquietude to the Chinese government. 

“This question, if there were no others, might serve to satisfy your go¬ 
vernment, tiiat the late treaties between China and Great Britain, instead of 
dispensing with all occasion for treaties with America and France, have 
but rendered such treaties the more indispensably necessary to the main¬ 
tenance of peace and good understanding. 

44 1 am confident your excellency will, on reflection, perceive that none of 
the cases cited, of the practice of the British government or its officers, can 
have any bearing on the United States, for the reasons which were hinted 
at in my last communication. The two cases will not begin to be parallel 
until America shall have deemed her honor aggrieved by the conduct of 
China towards her public officers, and shall thereupon have taken up arms, 
and shall have seized upon a portion of the territory of the empire. God 
forbid that any such deplorable events should occur, to disturb the harmony 
which now exists between China and the United States. 

44 1 have only to add, tiiat when the Brandywine went to Whampoa, i t 
was the intention of commodore Parker to return so soon as the state of the 
tide should admit of her crossing the bar in safety ; and to this original in¬ 
tention he will still adhere. I have no disposition to increase the embar- 
rassments to which your excellency is already subjected, by the grave 
omission of the imperial government in neglecting to make proper pro¬ 
vision for the American legation, immediately on receiving notice of its 
intended arrival. 

“Coining here, in behalf of my government, to tender to China the friend¬ 
ship of the greatest of live powers of America, it is my duty, in the outset, 
not to omit any of the tokens of respect customary among western na- 
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lions. If these demonstration* are not met in a correspondent maimer, it 
will be the misfortune of China, but it will not be the fault of the United 
Stales. 

“ I notice the fact, stated by your excellency, that Tsiyeng has been ap¬ 
pointed governor-gcnerai of the two Kwang provinces, but not that he, or 
any other person, has been appointed imperial commissioner, nor any in¬ 
formation as to the time of the arrival of Tsiyeng at Canton. 

44 I have the honor to renew to your excellency my wishes for your health 
and happiness, and to remain, with due respect, your obedient servant, 

C- CUSHIHG.” 

A very timely lecture, and for delivering it we are half inclined 
to excuse the plenipotentiary for swerving from his right purpose of 
saying no more to his excellency—especially regarding the topics 
of forming a treaty, &,c. 

The following “lucid communication’* written April 21st, was 
(evidently) received by Mr. Cushing subsequently to his writing 
and forwarding that of the 22d, given above. 

“ Ching , acting governor-general of Kux'tngtung and Kwdngsi, member 

of the Board of War, Ifc., makes this lucid communication tn reply: 

44 On the 3d of the 3d month (April 20, 1844) your excellency’s dispatch 
was received, and, having been perused, was fully understood. 

44 Your excellency’s earnest request to proceed to Peking, I, the acting 
governor-general, by express, immediately reported to the throne; and 
when the pleasure of the great emperor shall have been received in an 
edict, it shall be made known [to you]. This will be acting strictly ac¬ 
cording to the laws, I am not ignorant that your excellency, having arrived 
in the province of Canton, is unwilling to be long detained. But from the 
province of Canton to the capital, and from the capital to the province of 
Canton, the going and returning, together, require more than fifty days, 
when the imperial pleasure may be received in an edict And for an iui- 
jierial commissioner to come to Canton, there also unavoidably must be 
required much time. Thus, then, in traveling on the road there must be no 
inconsiderable delays. 

44 Now, although your excellency had & letter brought to China last year, 
still, on account of the variable sea winds, it could not be known when you 
would arrive; and, accordingly, a high imperial commissioner could not 
be here long in waiting. When your excellency did arrive in the province 
of Canton, I, the acting governor-general, immediately made report thereof, 
by memorial, to the throne; and so, while no person has been selected 
and appointed [as imperial commissioner,] this too, in my replies, I must 
faithfully declare, without one word of deception. 

44 Also, regarding the reception of yourself the high commissioner, it is 
necessary to wait till the imperial pleasure shall have been received in 
an edict, and then to act accordingly. 
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M Your excellency cannot hold indiscriminate intercourse with [our] offi¬ 
cers, and will not deviate from your appropriate sphere of action. Also, it 
is inconvenient for me, the acting governor-general, to hold any unofficial 
intercourse. From this fixed rule of China, I, the acting governor-general, 
cannot take upon myself to deviate. But when once the imperial pleasure 
has been received in an edict, and an imperial commissioner chosen and 
appointed, then it will be incumbent [on me] to communicate the same in 
due form, and not to keep your excellency long in anxious suspense. 

“Regarding what is said of the settled usages of Western nations—that 
not to receive a high commissioner from another State is an insult to that 
State—this certainly, with men, has a warlike hearing. 

• •••••• 

“ But during the two hundred years of commercial intercourse between 
China and your country, there has not been the least animosity nor the 
slightest insult It is for harmony and good will your excellency has come; 
and your request to proceed to the capital, and to have an audience with 
the emperor, is wholly of the same good mind. If, then, in the outset, 
such pressing language is used, it will destroy the admirable relations. 

“ As it is said [in your dispatch] the people of China assuredly cannot 
wish to have the United States act in this manner, so assuredly it is that 
my country does not harbor such evil intention. Hence it is apparent that 
your excellency's coming is for the good purpose of securing tranquillity. 

“ At no distant day, the imperial pleasure will be received in an edict, and 
an imperial high commissioner may come to the province of Canton; 
then it will be proper to hold intercourse with your excellency, according 
to the rules of etiquet, and to conform to those which were observed 
with Pottinger, without the slightest abatement I beg that your excel¬ 
lency will not, through urgency, create suspicions. 

“ For this I make this communication in reply, desiring your prosperity. 
May it reach the person to whom it is addressed. 

“ The above is the lucid communication. 

. “To Cushing, Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary , 
qf the United States of America, 

Taukwang, 24 th year , 3d moon, 4th day—[April 21, a. d. 1844.) 

True translation: E. C. Bridgman, 

Joint Chinese secretary to the U. S. Legation . 

The following is Mr. Cushing’s answer. 

w United States Legation, Macao, April 24, 1844. 

“ Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the letter addressed 
to me by your excellency on the 21st instant, and have considered its 
contents. 

“In that letter you state that the transmission and return of dispatches 
between Canton and the capital occupy about fifty days, while in your letter 
of the 12th instant the time is fixed at about three months. 

VOL. XIV. NO. VIII. 47 
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“ This difference of expression produces uncertainty in a very important 
particular; and that uncertainty is increased by the circumstance that it 
no where distinctly appears, in your excellency’s several letters, on what 
day you reported to the emperor the arrival of the legation. 

“I am thus left in doubt, not only as to the number of days, but as to the 
time when those days began to run. 

“ As to the other points touched upon in your excellency’s communication, 
it seems to be quite unnecessary to continue to discuss them, as it now 
appears that, notwithstanding the notice given last autumn of the arrival 
of the American legation, you were forbidden by your government to receive 
the legation, or even so much as to exchange the most ordinary courtesies 
with any of the public officers of the United States. 

“ I can only assure your excellency, that this is not the way for China to 
cultivate good will and maintain peace. The late war with England wus 
caused by the conduct of the authorities at Canton, in disregarding the 
rights of public officers who represented the English government 

“ If, in the face of the experience of the last live years, the Chinese go¬ 
vernment now reverts to antiquated customs, which have already brought 
such disaster^ upon her, it can be regarded in no other light than as evi¬ 
dence that she invites and desires [war with] the other great western 


powers. 

“The United States would sincerely regret such a result We have no 
desire whatever to dismember the territory of the empire. Our citizens 
have at all times deported themselves here in a just and respectful manner. 
The position and policy of the United States enable us to be the most dis¬ 
interested and the most valuable of the friends of China. I have flattered 
myself, therefore, and cannot yet abandon the hope, that the imperial 
government w ill see the wisdom of promptly welcoming and of cordially 
responding to the amicable assurances of the government of the United 
States. 

“In this expectation, I have the honor once more to subscribe mysclfj 
with due consideration, your excellency’s obedient servant. 


C. Cusmxo. 


“To his excellency Ching, Sfc. 

“A copy of a brief memoir on the United States transmitted herewith. 


To this, we have the following rejoinder. 

“ /, Ching , of the great pare dynasty, acting governor-general , fyc., make this 
reply. 

“Upon the 16th instant, (3d May,) 1 received the honorable plenipoten¬ 
tiary’s dispatch, with a brief memoir of the United States, and have read 
and fully understood it. As to your statement that I, the acting governor, 
have before twice addressed a communication, making statements 'that 
were discordant relative to the receiving of the imperial will, now, either 
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the honorable plenipotentiary has not carefhlly examined them, or the 
translation has not been perspicuous. As to the misunderstanding, I, the 
acting governor, upon the 2d month, and 25th day, (12th April,) made a 
reply, in which it was expressed, that within three months the imperial 
will may be received. This referred to the third month of the present 
year, which is this month, and not the period of three months. Also, on 
the 4th day of the 3d moon, (24th April,) I made a reply, in which it was 
expressed that, to go to Peking and return requires fifty or more days; 
which, connecting it with the time of the honorable plenipotentiary’s 
arrival in Yuh, requesting to enter Peking, to be presented to the emperor, 
which I, the acting governor, did, upon the 2d moon and 4th day, (22d 
March,) report to the emperor, reckoning for going and coming fifty days 
or more, then truly, as previously stated, it will be in the last decade of 
the 3d month; and there is no place for any discrepancy with the period of 
my former communication. In a little time the imperial pleasure will be 
received, when I, the acting governor-general, as behooveth me, will 
transcribe a complete copy, and appoint and dispatch an officer to Macao, 
to proclaim it aloud, that the honorable plenipotentiary may understand it 
fully. 

“ We must wait till his excellency Tsiyeng arrives, when it will be con¬ 
venient and proper, with the honorable plenipotentiary, unitedly to de¬ 
liberate upon the affairs of the two nations; and I request yon to lay aside 
suspicions. 

M As to your honorable nation’s scholars and merchants who have hitherto 
come to the south of China, they have been respectful and complaisant, 
and there has not been the slightest agitation of injurious and troublesome 
conduct, which I, the acting governor, have very well known, and in 
which I have rejoiced; but I wish that henceforth free commerce and good 
will through myriads of years may secure universal peace and prosperity ; 
and, upon this point, my sentiments coincide with the honorable pleni¬ 
potentiary’s. 

w As to the American nation’s being one of vast extent among the nations 
of the West, I, the acting governor-general, had previously read the book 
on the history of the United States, [literally, provinces,] and partially 
understood its purport; and now I have perused your excellency’s memoir 
of the United States, which, generally speaking, agrees with what is con¬ 
tained in the brief history of the United [States] provinces. 

u Although our two countries are very remote from each other, yet I have 
long since heard that your honorable country was the great nation among 
the Western [powers,] and it is the last we would dare to regard as a 
weak and petty state. 

“ A second time I request no suspicion. Making this reply to your com¬ 
munication and the accompanying memoir, I avail myself of the opportu¬ 
nity of presenting my compliments and wishes for your happiness and 
promotion. As requisite, I make this reply. 
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“ The foregoing is to his excellency Cushing, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 

Taukwang, 24th year , 3d moon, 17 th day—[May 4, 1844.) 

A faithful translation: Peter Parker, 

Joint Chinese Secretary to Legation 

Under the same date, May 4th, Ching forwarded another dispatch, 
in which he explained and apologized for not sending the entire 
treaty of Nanking, expressed his satisfaction with the explanation 
regarding the consul’s opening his dispatch and promised in future 
to send them by special messengers, repeats that the frigate’s enter¬ 
ing the Bogue was in opposition to the established laws of the 
central kingdom aud exults in the facts that she had now retired 
without the Bogue and no salute had been fired, and concludes by 
stating that he dare not, in opposition to old usage, meet the higlv 
officers of foreign states, and that Kiying, having been appointed 
governor-general of the two Kw&tig, had commenced his journey 
southward from Ki4ngn£n on the ldth of April and might be ex¬ 
pected in Canton by the 5th of June. It is to be noted here that, 
at the time Kiying was appointed, the arrival here of the American 
ambassador was not known at court. But knowing, as his majesty 
did, that such a minister must soon be in China, he no doubt made 
the selection of the noble and generous Tartar with reference to 
that event. 

We shall quote only one more of Mr. Cushing’s lectures, given 
with such hearty good will to his friend Ching. 

“ United States Legation, Macao, May 9, 1844. 

“Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the two letters ad¬ 
dressed to me by your excellency, under date of the fourth of the present 
month. 

“In view of the facts set forth in those letters, and of your excellency’s 
earnest protestations of the friendly intention of the imperial government, 
I have concluded to wait here a short time longer, in the hope of the arrival 
of satisfactory advices from the court 

“ At the same time, it seems proper to state to your excellency, in all 
frankness, the circumstances under which I have adopted this conclusion. 

“ Foreign ambassadors represent the sovereignty of their nation. Any dis¬ 
respect shown to them, is disrespect to their nation, government, or sove¬ 
reign. They possess the right, in the discharge of their public duty, to come 
and go, without let or hindrance. Causelessly to molest them, is a national 
injury of the gravest character. 

“Accordingly, in the West, foreign ministers, on arriving at the borders 
of the government to which they are sent, are accustomed to onter the 
country immediately, and to proceed, without delay or obstacle, to tht 
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court, where, after paying their respects to the sovereign, they address 
themselves at once to the appropriate minister of state, for the transaction 
of the business of the mission. 

“Such are the usages followed by the West, in the general interests of 
humanity. For, when great nations deal together as such, they must deal 
through the medium either of ambassadors, the instruments of friendship, 
or of fleets and armies, the instruments of hostility. There is no other al¬ 
ternative. And thus it is, that the agency of ambassadors is found to be 
of the greatest utility, not only as the means of terminating the calamities 
of war, but also as the means of securing the continuance of the blessings 
of peace. 

“ These principles are universally received in the West, and I have reason 
to think they are in China also; for I And that in the fourth and sixth arti¬ 
cles of the treaty of Ke&ngnan, his imperial majesty makes special men¬ 
tion of the injuries done to captain Elliot and other British officers by Chi¬ 
nese ministers of state, and recognises the justice and propriety of granting 
reparation therefor to the government of Great Britain; and I find, also, 
that, on occasion of the embassy of lord Macartney, in the reign of the 
emperor Kienlung, orders were dispatched to all the seaports of China, 
previous to his arrival, commanding public officers to give to him a hospi¬ 
table reception wherever he should appear on the coast, and to afford to 
him all facilities for immediately proceeding to the imperial court. 

w That the Chinese government might not be unprepared for the contin¬ 
gency of my arrival, it received official notice, last autumn, that the presi¬ 
dent of the United States had appointed an envoy to the court of Peking. 

“Whereupon, it was competent for the Chinese government, if it desired 
that the envoy, on his arrival in China, should confer with an imperial 
commissioner before proceeding to Peking, to have had such commissioner 
in readiness in the frontier province; or, if that was inconvenient, then to 
have given authority and instruction to the provincial government for the 
reception of the envoy. 

w Respect towards a friendly nation, justice, the principles of international 
comity, the love of peace, all required that one of these two things should 
have been done. 

w But, instead of either of these things, instructions were given to the pro¬ 
vincial government to importune the envoy, on his arrival, to wait at the 
frontier an uncertain time, while the provincial government was left, in 
the interim, without any authority to receive the envoy—nay, without au¬ 
thority even to exchange the most ordinary courtesies either with the envoy 
or with the commander of the squadron of the United States. 

W I must not conceal from your excellency the extreme dissatisfaction and 
disappointment which the people of America will experience when they 
learn that their envoy, instead of being promptly and cordially welcomed 
by the Chinese government, is thus molested and delayed, on the very 
threshold of the province of Yuh. 
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“ The people of America have been accustomed to consider China the 
moat refined and the moat enlightened of the nations of the east; and they 
will demand, how it is passible, if China be thus refined, she should allow 
heraelf to be wanting in courtesy to their envoy; and, if China be thus en¬ 
lightened, how it is possible that, having just emerged from a war with 
England, and being in the daily expectation of the arrival of the envoy of 
the French, she should suffer herself to slight and repel the good will of the 
United States. And the people of America will be disposed indignantly to 
draw back the proffered hand of friendship, when they learn how imper¬ 
fectly the favor is appreciated by the Chinese government. 

44 In consenting, therefore, to postpone, for a short time longer, my depar¬ 
ture for the north, and in omitting, for however brief a period, to consider 
the action of the Chinese government as one of open disrespect to the 
United States, and to take due measures of redress, I incur the hazard of the 
disapprobation and censure of my government; for the American govern¬ 
ment is peculiarly sensitive to any act of foreign governments injurious to 
the honor of the United States. 

44 It is the custom of American citizens to demand themselves respectfully 
towards the people and authorities of any foreign nation in which they 
may, for the time being, happen to reside. Your excellency has frankly 
and truly borne witness to the just and respectful deportment which both 
scholars and merchants of the United States have at all times manifested 
in Chini. 

“ This cannot be more acceptable to the government of China than it is 
to that of the United States, which, accustomed itself and requiring its citi¬ 
zens to treat other nations and governments with perfect justice and cour¬ 
tesy, expects the same in return, and is therefore prompt to resent, bv all 
the means in its power, any wrong which may be perpetrated on its citi¬ 
zens, and more especially any indig uty which may be offered to its public 
agents, and through them to its sovereignty and honor. 

“But I left Amiric i as a messenger of peace. I came into China full of 
sentiments of respect and friendship towards its sovereign and its people. 
And notwithstanding what Ins occurred, since my arrival here, to chill tbo 
warmth of my previous good will towards China, and to bring down tho 
high conceptions I had previously been led to form in regard to the courtesy 
of its government, l am loth to give these up entirely, and in so doing 
put an end perhaps to the existing harmonious relations between the United 
States and China. 

44 1 have therefore to say to vour excellency, that I accept, for the present, 
your assurances of the sincerity and friendship of the Chinese government. 
I suspend all the resentment which 1 have just cause to feel on account of 
the obstructions thrown in the way of the progress of the legation, and other 
particulars of the action of the imperial and provincial governments, in 
the hope that suitable reparation will be made for these acts in due time. 

M ) commit mvself. in all this, to the integrity and honor of the Chinese 
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government; and if, in the sequel, I shall prove to have done this in vain, 

I shall then consider myself the more amply justified, in the sight of ad 
men, for any determination which, out of regard for the honor of the United 
States, it may be my duty to adopt under such circumstances. 

44 1 assure your excellency, that it is iny earnest desire for the continuance 
of amity between the respective governments which alone has brought 
me to this decision. No other consideration would induce me to consent 
to remain for another day here ut the frontier, where, while the business 
of my mission is retarded or delayed, and the disapprobation of my go¬ 
vernment is hazarded, I have no opportunity meanwhile to relieve the tedi¬ 
um of expectation, by associating wiih the scholars and statesmen of the 
Flowery Land. But l cling to the hope, that, in submitting to these incon¬ 
veniences, l am consulting the peace and welfare of the two great nations 
of China and Ame ica. God grant that I be not disappointed in this hope, 
by any new delays on the part of our government 

44 1 have the honor to repeat my wishes for your excellency’s prosperity, 
and the health and repose of his imperial majesty. 

44 C. Cushing. 

44 To his excellency Ching, &C.,’* 

May 8th the acting governor-general announced to Mr. Cushing 
the following particulars: that, March 22d, he communicated, by 
memorial, the plenipotentiary’s “ request” to go to Peking; that on 
4th of May received the emperor’s will that it was needless to go to 
Peking, Kiying having been appointed governor-general at Canton, 
with orders to repair thither in post haste and transact all proper 
business with the honorable plenipotentiary; that, April 1st, he had 
again memorialized the emperor, conveying a “ second requestand 
on the 6th of May received the emperor’s will, appointing Kiying 
imperial commissioner with full powers to negotiate, & c. 

May 9th he sent a deputation of officers to Macao to convey to 
Mr. Cushing the three following rescripts of the imperial will, 

1 

14 Three communications of the imperial will , respectfully transcribed. 

44 We, great ministers of state, members of the privy council, Keun kf t£ 
Chin, communicate, that upon Ttiukw^ing, 24th year, 2d moon, and 22d 
day, (9th April, 1844,) we received the imperial mandate, that Ching had 
memorialized the throne relative to the American envoy’s entering Peking; 
but America never, as yet, having gone through with presenting tribute, then 
hastily proceeding to Tientsin, it will be necessary to require its immediate 
return. As to the request to negotiate and settle commercial regulations, it 
will also be necessary to deliver over to the original deliberator, (Kiyeng,) 
the great minister of state, to negotiate and settle them. Certainly there 
exists no cause at the north for hastily proceeding to Tientsin, requiring the 
appointment of another high commissi oner to negotiate with him. The great 
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A Funeral Sermon , preached at Macao, on the death 
rs . Mary Sword. July 27th , 1845. By the Rev. Peter 

‘ r Wt K.BR, M. D. 

"• •> 

' rmer volumes of the Repository, we have noticed the death of several 

^ _ * .nd excellent men, over whose early removal from this world the fo- 
oommunity in China has been oalled to mourn, fihich men were the 
* isons and the right honorable lord Napier. We have had also to notice 

ioss of women—such ss Mrs. Boone, Mrs. Dean, Mrs. Ball, Mrs. 8huck, 
. others—pious and godly in their lives, happy and triumphant in their 
ath. To this list, we nave now to add another name. The memory of all 
job is precious. Its value it far above that of merchandise. We love to 
ecord and repeat the names—and celebrate the Christian deeds, of those who 
in their eondnet have striven successfully to imitate the life of that Great 
Exemplar, who spake as never man spoke, and whose conduct waa a perfect 
illustration of the holy doctrines which he taught ] 
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minister of states Tsiyeng, the original deliberator, lias been appointed go¬ 
vernor-general of the two KwAng provinces, and is going post haste to Cau- 
ton. Enjoin upon the said envoy quietly to wait at Canton, and by no means 
to esteem it a light matter to agitate disorder, which is an important concern. 
Take this mandate, and, at [the speed of four hundred 11 per day, (133 miles,) 
make it known. 

By the emperor. 

2 

“ We, great ministers of state, members of the Privy Council communicate 
that, on Tdukw.ing, 24th year, 3d moon, and 5th day, (22d April,) we 
received the imperial mandate, that whereas Ching has memorialized the 
throne, that the American envoy still again importunately requests to enter 
Peking, and is willing, by the inner rivers, to make the journey, &c., cause 
the said lieutenant governor again to issue a clear edict respecting the treaty 
to be deliberated upon, and which it is desired to negotiate with an imperial 
high commissioner; that now Tsiyeng has been appointed to the office of 
governor-general of the two Kwdng, and also, as before, the seals of imperial 
commissioner have been delivered over to him, the said nation's envoy, 
quietly waiting at Yuh, (Canton,) may properly negotiate with him. If, 
absolutely, he desires to come to the north of Pie-ho to Tientsin, there is no 
imperial high commissioner there, and he will not be able to negotiate a 
treaty, and positively he must return again to Canton, to negotiate with 
Tsiyeng; and why unnecessarily take the voyage? 

“ Let the said lieutenant-governor receive this imperial pleasure, then 
clearly explain that neither by sea nor land can it be permitted him to enter 
Peking, but let there he orders for him to wait for the imperial commissioner 
at Canton. It is not permitted to do otherwise. Take this mandate, and 
[at the speed of] five hundred 11 (166 miles) per day, order it to be known. 

By the emperor. 

3 

41 Upon the same day the Nui Ko [Imperial Cabinet] received the imperial 
edict, [stating] that Tsiyeng, now having been appointed to the office of go¬ 
vernor-general of the two Kwiing provinces, the supplementary appropriate 
business relating to the commerce of every province, let all be delivered over 
to the said chief agent and cause the seals of imperial high commissioner to 
be dilivered to him; and if it occur that he have to manage the business of 
free commerce, and the correspondence of the ports of each province, he is 
in like manner permitted to affix the seal, using great precaution. 

By the emperor. 

A faithful translation ; Pkter Parker, fyc. 

The deputation reached Macao, on the 13th, and the following 
day, was received by Mr. Cushing who made a further communica¬ 
tion to Ching, expressing his pleasure in the appointment of so able 
and experienced a negotiator as Kiying, but declaring that he did 
not “ relinquish his purpose of presenting to the emperor, in person, 
the letter ” which he bore from the president of the United States, 
lu the same communication, Mr. Cushing repeated his ialimatiou 
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of a willingness to wait in Macao, a reasonable time for the expected 
arrival of the imperial commissioner. 

With one more short extract we must close this article, to be con* 
tinned in our next number,—this forming the first scene in the 
drama, extending from the date of Mr. Cushing’s first letter to Ching, 
“ on board the United States flag-ship Brandywine, Macao Roads, 
February 27th, 1844,” to the 24th of May, a period of nearly three 
months. Ching thus makes his exit. 

44 Ching, acting governor-general qf Kuringtung and Kw&ngsi, vice-presi¬ 
dent qfthe Board qf Wear, makes this communication i 
“ On the 19th instant (3d day of the 4th month) 1 received your excel¬ 
lency’s communication, (of the following tenor:) I have received the pub¬ 
lic dispatch brought by the prefect Tsin and others* covering copies of 
three documents conveying the imperial pleasure, which ought to be re¬ 
spected, dtc. Perceiving hereby that your excellency will conform respect¬ 
fully to the great emperor’s pleasure, my delight and joy are very great 
And, as is right, I make this communication in reply, for your excellency’s 
satisfaction. 

44 Wishing for your present happiness and daily advancement, may this 
communication reach him to whom it is addressed. 

44 The above communication is addressed to his excellency Cushing, mi¬ 
nister plenipotentiary of the United States of America* 

“Tauxwawo, 24 th year, 4 tk month, 9th day—{May 24,1844J 

44 True translation : E. C. Bripsman, 

u Joint Chinese Secretary .” 


Art. II. A Funeral Sermon, preached at Macao , on the death 
qf Mrs . Mary Sword. July 27 th, 1845. By the Rev. Peter 
Parker, m. d. 

[In former volumes of the Repository, we have noticed the death of several 
good and excellent men, over whose early removal from this world the fo¬ 
reign community in China has been called to mourn. Such men were the 
Morrisons and the right honorable lord Napier. We have had also to notice 
the loss of women—such as Mrs. Boone, Mrs. Dean, Mrs. Ball, Mrs. 8huck, 
and others—pious and godly in their lives, happy and triumphant in their 
death. To this list, we nave now to add another name. The memory of all 
such is precious. Its value is far above that of merchandise. We love to 
record and repeat the names—and celebrate the Christian deeds, of those who 
in their conduct have striven successfully to imitate the life of that Great 
Exemplar, who spake as never roan spoke, and whose conduct was a perfect 
illustration of the holy doctrines which he taught ] 
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Oh death ! where is Ihy sting ? Oh grave ! where is thy victory ? 

1st Cor. xv, 55. 

Wk are assembled, dear friends, on a most solemn and affecting 
occasion. The place of our assembling is full of tender associations. 
The occasion is invested with solemn interest. We have met here 
before, but never as now. There is a void. A dear one is absent. 
Her countenance we behold not, and her sweet voice is unheard. 
Death has entered this dwelliug, and the countenance so often seen 
beaming with intelligence and the smiles of friendship and maternal 
joy he has changed, and the deceased has been conveyed away. 
Already the funeral obsequies have been performed. We meet 
again still further to improve the affecting providence of God, to 
magnify the triumphs of his vic^ious grace, and to stimulate each 
other to secure its blessings. 

On occasions like the present there is usually something peculiar 
in the circumstances of the death, or prominent in the life and cha¬ 
racter of the deceased, which directs the train of our reflections, 
lias the death been sudden and unexpected? the frailty and uncer¬ 
tainty of human life impress themselves upon U3. Has one been 
removed confessedly and beyond doubt unprepared to appear before 
his Maker? the declaration of the apostle comes with emphasis, 
** It is a fenrful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” Has 
a Christian died, distinctly contemplating an immediate exchange of 
existence, and conversed respecting it as calmly as one speaks of 
removing from one side of this world to the other,—naturally ner¬ 
vous and timid—has the grace of Christ raised the affectionate wife 
and devoted and tender mother above the fear of dying, anxious only 
lest some the most dear to her of all on earth should fail of the grace 
of God ? Then the Christian’s triumph attracts and invites our solemn 
consideration, as set forth in the interrogations, “ Oh .death! where 
is thy sting ? Oh grave! where is thy victory ?” 

The ‘heme of the apostle in this chapter is the gospel , which he 
had preached to the Corinthians and which they had believed. He 
recapitulates its doctrines. First of all he declares the great truth 
that Christ died for our sins according to the scriplures; he adduces 
the ev idence of his burial and the witnesses to his resurrection; 
magnifies the grace of God which had made him an apostle and 
eye-witness to the risen redeemer; enters into an extended argu¬ 
ment in proof of the resurrection; notices the universal apostacy 
of man, the coextensive atonement there is in Christ,—whom he 
tri.cus through all the work of redemption to the throne of mediator 
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and the full counsummation of his mediatorial reign. lie then adverts 
to cavils, and refutes objections to the resurrection, and shews it to 
be analagous to facts subject to the senses. He concludes the 
argument with the disclosure of a sublime mystery, averring, “ We 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, for the trumpet shall sound 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed; 
for this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality. So when this corruptible shall put on iucor- 
ruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is written, “ Death is swallowed up 
in victory.” 

With the trump of God as it were sounding in his ear and rever¬ 
berating through creation, with the resurrection of the universal 
dead, and all that was corruptible and mortal appearing in the field 
of faith’s vision in living incorruptible and immortal form, death 
himself swallowed up in victory, the apostle shouts the Christian’s 
triumph, “Oh death! where is thy sting? Oh grave! where is thy 
victory ?” 

Ordinary language is too feeble to express his deep emotions: 
he breaks forth in a bold figure by which he personifies death and 
the grave. He addresses them as actual existences. The one rises 
up as a venomous monster endowed with a deadly sting; the other 
as a universal conquerer bent on victory. The effects of that venom 
first transfused into the original human pair, and transmitted by 
them down through all their descendants of every age and nation, 
and the specific antidote obtained from Christ, passthrough his mind. 
The universal triumphs of that conqueror he perceives to be but ap¬ 
parent and momentary and not real, for the resurrection had revers¬ 
ed the victory, and blasted him with actual and eternal defeat. 
He beheld the scene thus reversed, and exultingly asks, “ Oh Death ! 
where is thy sting? Oh Grave! where is thy victory? Death ! your 
sting is gone, and you are helpless and harmless, “ swallowed up in 
victory.” Grave! you are vanquished and your unnumbered cap¬ 
tives are henceforth forever free! He now drops the figure, and in 
the context defines, in literal language, his meaning. The sting of 
death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law. “ But thanks be to 
God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In pursuing our reflections, it is proposed to consider; 

1st, tup. stinu op death, tiip. universal foe; 

2di.y, tub Christian's triumph over it and tjie source of 
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Death is the destruction of living and organized agents, yet it is 
predicated of inanimate, inorganic, and ideal objects. And the des¬ 
truction of anything and every thing, evil and things indifferent 
excepted, is always contemplated with pain—it has a sting. How 
painful the contemplation of the destruction of anything useful or 
beautiful in the productions of nature, art, or intellect! In behold¬ 
ing the rich harvest destroyed by frost, or drought,—the forest of a cen¬ 
tury’s growth destroyed by the tornado of an hour,—the domestic dwel¬ 
ling where all comforts were accumulated, the city with its sacred 
temples, loffy domes and palaces, levelled with the earth by fire; or the 
vast library containing the literature and science of an empire for 
ages destroyed by a ruthless hand! None of these are ever beheld, 
or contemplated, but with sorrow. Death, whenever or wherever 
met, still thrusts its sting. 

The death of the being God has created in his own image, however, 
has the keenest sting. Such are the immediate consequences to 
the living being, the tender ties it severs, the hopes it destroys, the 
aid and council it ends, that here it has a peculiar poignancy. None 
of these entered into the apostle’s meaning, (or if so, they held 
a subordinate place,) but rather the consciousness of guiU t its keen 
remorse, and the future everlasting punishment to which it introduces 
the sinner. In view of this some have said, “ they fear not to die, but 
to be dead.” The judgment after death, the result of sin, that will 
sting. 

We are living my friends, under the administration and govern¬ 
ment of the moral governor of the universe. Originally created in 
his own image, endowed with intelligence, judgment, and a rational 
and immortal soul, we are possessed of a conscience, the vicegerent 
of God within us. Upon every word, thought, action and motive, 
this conscience, if unbiased, pronounces a just and impartial decision. 
It instinctively approves the things that are morally right and virtuous, 
and as promptly condemns their opposites. It feels and acknowledges 
the force of moral obligations. 

Of the importance of law to the well-being of any government 
parental or civil, all are sensible. The necessity that law, in order 
to attain its end, be supported by rewards to the obedient, and 
penalties to the transgressor, is self-evident: and that the strength 
of any law will be in proportion to the magnitude and certainty of 
the rewards to obedience, and the severity of the penalty to dis- 
disobedience, is universally admitted. 

Now the law of God to which we are all amenable is sustained 
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by infinite rewards and penalties—life to the obedient, death to 
the transgerssor, both eternal, both u sure u the veracity of Him 
who cannot lie. Hence the sting of death is sin, and the strength of 
sin is the law, thus sustained by the omnipotent God. Take away 
the existence and consciousness of sin, and no sting of remorse shall 
dart its venom into the soul; no fears of the frown of Jehovah shall 
mar present enjoyments; no apprehension of judgment hereafter 
subject to bondage all our lives through fear of death and the 
judgment that is to succeed. But alas! fellow sinners, we have all 
sinned 9 and the poison of the sting of death we have all experienced 
in different degrees, flowing through every vein, felt in every nerve, 
our heads have ached, and our hearts have swollen under its in¬ 
fluence. For there is no man that liveth and sinneth not. But 
thanks, iufinite and everlasting thanks be to him, who 11 died for our 
sins:” our case need not now be hopeless. Christ can extract the 
sting of the monster , death, who has encircled the earth from east to 
west, in his coils, and darted his venom from pole to pole, through 
every child of Adam of every generation and nation: for Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and has arisen again 
that he might destroy these works of the devil. 

Let us turn then to the contemplation, secondly, of the triumph 
of the Christian and the source of his victory . 

The Christian’s triumph is two fold, present aud future . In 
the present life he has an internal contest most graphically set forth 
by the apostle in the 7th of Romans, where he describes a law in 
the members, warring against the law of his mind, and bringing him 
into captivity to the law of sin which was in his members, and in 
view of which he exclaimed, “ O wretched man that I am 1 Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ? I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord,” that I shall be rescued. 

The first sad effect of the original apostacy was the commence* 
ment of sin in the soul. Subsequently to the apostacy, God survey¬ 
ed the “ wickedness of man, 1 * and has declared it to be 11 great in 
the earth: and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually.” His moral nature has become pervert¬ 
ed, and is not only averse to good, but inclined to evil. This is the 
Btate in which every one living finds himself on arriving at the age 
of reason, and of capacity to distinguish between right and wrong, 
between duty and inclination; and this is the condition in which 
the gospel of the grace of God comes to man, with its proffers of 
renewing and saving grace, through the medium of the word of God, 
the atonement of Christ, and the sanctification of the Holv Spirit. 
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That man finds himscK such a being, in such a world, is the 
allotment of Him who is infinitely wise, just and benevolent. He 
becomes guilty with his first responsible action, in which be does 
contrary to the dictates of conscience and the known will of his 
maker. This guilt and sin accumulate and magnify as he continues 
to neglect the means of his renovation, sanctification and salvation* 
and yields to the dictates of sinful nature. 

But we will suppose the case of one who has triumphed over the 
sting of death : he has experienced full conviction of the natural 
unholiuess and perversity of the heart and of his voluntary sins 
against God. In the exercise of deep and sincere penitence for them, 
has in humility and faith cast himself upon the merits of Christ, as 
his only hope, aud in doing so has experienced the renewing influ¬ 
ences of the Holy Spirit. Lo, all things have become new. In 
Christian duty, he has new pleasure, the Bible appears in a new 
and most attractive light, Christ becomes unspeakably lovely, and 
in prayer and communion with God he has joys before unknown, 
holds sympathy with his maker in the great and benevolent designs 
of the gospel, and cherishes the transporting hope that an inheri¬ 
tance undefiled and unfading is reserved for him in heaven. 

What a transition! What a present triumph! But in the expe¬ 
rience of most every Christian, the law in the members (a constitu¬ 
tion of his fallen nature) for a time in abeyance, renews the contest 
with the law of the mind, and may cause doubts and fears. He 
says, 44 1 had hoped I was a Christian, but perceiving so much evil 
still remaining, I sometimes yield to despondency, conclude I am 
not a subject of grace, despair of heaven, and apprehend the future 
consequences of sin.” There is a class of Christians spoken of, in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, represented as subject to bondage, all 
iheir life, through fear of death, but whom Christ will ultimately 
deliver from the sting of death and the victory of the grave. 

Health and physical temperament may modify the brightness and 
confidence of the Christian hope. The nervous Christian may be 
more subject to despondency, than the same person with the same 
degree of piety under a different physical constitution. Bnt when, 
in Christians of such texture, we see grace triumphing over doubts 
and fears of death, possessing assurance and calmness in the last 
illness, and a triumphant welcome of dissolution, how beautiful, how 
inestimable that grace appears ! 

But then there is a future victory. Thus far the spirit has triumph¬ 
ed over the death of the body and the fears of spiritual death, yet 
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the grate has gained a victory over the body; hut when the last 
trump shall sound, the grave will give up its sacred deposit, and 
even that mouldered body shall rise in new and immortal bloom. 

Whence this victory? The apostle answers, “ Thanks, be to God, 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” When 
groaning under the weight of sin, in allusion to the Roman custom of 
attaching a dead body to the *>oldier as a punishment, he exclaimed, 
“ O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord” that I 
shall be rescued. 

The Bible is uniform upon this subject; It is all of grace. No 
intellectual endowments, no natural amiableness, or accomplish¬ 
ment, rto works of mortals, win heaven, or extract the sting of death. 

Those who gain the conquest, are under infinite and eternal 
obligations to God who giveth them the victory over the sting of 
death, and the power of the grave, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who by his prophet, declared centuries before his advent w Oh 
Death! I will be thy plagues, Oh Grave! I will be thy destruction.” 

The subject of our contemplation affords the highest conceivable 
consolation on this occasion. 

One who was recently in health, blest with the choice of her 
heart, surrounded by a young and lovely family, with the comforts 
of life, and the prospect, at no distant day, of returning with these 
living pledges of conjugal affection to her native land, has suddenly 
and before the meridian of life, been called away from kindred and 
friends and the Church of Christ on earth. 

To friends in her native land, who hoped to greet her once more 
on the shores of time, there remains the melancholy pleasure of 
welcoming her remains to repose with the dust of her fathers, till 
the morning of the resurrection when they shall arise clad in the 
shining robes of immortality, when all her pious filends shall see her 
again “ with joyful recognition, and she rejoin them in a higher and 
happier fellowship, before the throne and in the eternal kingdom 
of the Saviour.” “ Now that she is gone, and can no more mingle 
with us, in the intercourse of this life, nor hear whai our lips may 
publicly utter of her worth, we may indulge for a moment in the 
melancholy pleasure of recounting some of the scenes through which 
she has passed, and while we trace the excellencies of her mir.d and 
heart” and witness the exemplification of the influence of divine grace 
displayed in her, gather fresh admonitions from her example, the 
providence and word of God, so to live, that we dear friends may 
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ineel death as calmly as she did, and leave our survivors as good 
evidence as she has done of triumph over the sting of death and the 
power of the grave. 

Mary Sword, the deceased, was born in Philadelphia (Penn. U. S. 
A.) 1st Oct. 1812. She was the third daughter of John J. Parry, esq. 
Her education seems to have been that “ best calculated to qualify 
her to be the intellectual and spiritual companion, the discreet in¬ 
structor and guide of her household, and the ornament and joy of 
society.” 

Her correspondence exhibits a simplicity, chasteness of style, and 
cordial sincerity, such as ever characterised her intercourse with 
her friends and society. It manifests a well balanced mind, sound 
judgment and discretion. •• The heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her.” Her letters as well as her life are a manifestation 
of a high order of piety. Though fond of retirement, she was punc¬ 
tilious in the etiquet and civilities of good society. In 1834, she 
received the ordinance of Christain baptism, and soon after made a 
public profession of religion, and united with the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Delaney (now 
bishop Delaney) then pastor of St. Peter’s Church Philadelphia. 

No sooner had she surrendered her heart to Christ, and exper¬ 
ienced the consolations of his pardoning love and sanctifying grace, 
than she resolved to use her endeavors to communicate the same 
happiness to others, and to pour the light of divine truth upon youth¬ 
ful minds, and became a Sabbath School teacher in the Sabbath 
School connected with St. Peter’s Church. 

Such was her interest and fidelity in this labor of love, observes 
a friend, that no ordinary circumstance could detain her from her 
class. She seems to have been sensible, that “ if we become the in¬ 
strument of saving but one soul from death we start an immor¬ 
tal mind, a glorified spirit, in a career where we shall see it going on 
from strength to strength, adding knowledge to knowledge, holiness 
to holiness, happiness to happiness, making approaches to goodness 
and bliss which are all but infinite, forever adorning the heavens 
with new beauty, and brightening with the splendor of moral glory 
through all the ages of eternity.” In this school she continued till 
1837, when she entered a new relation, in which she has shone with 
beautiful and admirable lustre. Though in delicate health, she ac¬ 
companied him to whom her love was plighted from land to land in 
prosecution of his calling.* 

* Europe, South America and China. 
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As a Christian mother she was most discreet and devoted. Here 
the experience she had acquired as a Sabbath School teacher avail¬ 
ed her in training her own immortal offspring in the nurture and ad¬ 
monition of the Lord. The cheerfulness and maternal tenderness 
with which her Christian instructions were imparted, invested them 
with attractiveness even to their young and tender minds. And not 
only did she pray with them, but taught them to offer prayers and 
praises evening and morning. Having often enjoyed here the hospi¬ 
tality, so cheerfully extended to friends, 1 seem still to hear the 
sweet voice of the mother mingling with her children's at their devo¬ 
tions. It has already been intimated that the deceased was naturally 
of a nervous temperament, imbued with a truly humble spirit, and 
has been more or less subject to depressing fears of her personal 
acceptance with God, though well established in her faith in all the 
fundamental doctrines of the Bible. But latterly, it has been re¬ 
marked by her Christian friends divine grace has become more 
influential, and her confidence has been more unshaken, till even 
she who was naturally timid as the dove, could meet terror’s King 
with calmness and triumphant serenity. 

During her illness she was fully aware it might be her last. To 
a Christian friend she expressed her sense of great unworthmess, 
and alluded to the sentence upon the fruitless fig tree as applicable 
to herself. She disclaimed dependence on her own merits, and said 
with a distinct and emphatic voice, “ my only hope is in the blood of 
Christ." At another time, she observed, “ my constant desire and 
prayer are to have no will of my own, but that mine may be swal¬ 
lowed up in that of God." On another occasion she broke the silence 
of the sick chamber with the exclamation, u The Lord reigneth” 
showing evidently upon what her thoughts were revolving and the 
state of her miud. She conversed composedly of the disposal of her 
children after her decease, and said “ I can leave them in the hands 
of God ." Notwithstanding her extreme illness she manifested sin¬ 
cere interest in the spiritual welfare of her friends. Before it was 
quite apparent to others that she would not survive, when speaking 
of dying, she was desired not to discompose her mind, with an event 
that might be still future. With a sweet smile and with inexpressi¬ 
ble animation she replied, “ it does not distress me, I am not afraid 
to die!" Oh Death! where then was thy sting? In this happy frame 
she continued till, ceasing to be absent in the body, she went to be 
present with the Lord. 

My friends, the occasion, and the subject of our contemplation, 
VOL. xiv. no. vm. 43 
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are invested with unspeakable interest. We have contemplated one 
of the most consoling and sublime themes ever addressed to the 
human mind. We have first viewed it in the light of that gospel 
which brings life and immortality to light, we have also beheld it 
embodied and exemplified in the life and death of our deceased friend. 
Oh! the glories untold, that await the souls who follow Christ on 
earth. They die in hope and triumph! Their unembodied spirits 
return to God in peace, and their powers and faculties continue 
and expand r orever. They cease from suffering. Sin cannot pur¬ 
sue them whither they have gone. Death cannot sting them; nor 
the grave cover them. 

Afflicted Husband, let me address to you, as from the clay cold 
lips of the deceased, her own expressions, while living, in reference to 
this very hour. “Do not, I beseech you, grieve too much for me: 
do not repine or be so sinful as to murmur at God’s will. Though 
you may be desolate, think not of this life, but look beyond to an¬ 
other and a better world.” 

Dear friend, that which your pious partner so devoutly sought 
and above all things else desired for you and others, is obtainable. 
God is as ready to give to you the victory through the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as to her. Delay not then to seek it in the way she obtain¬ 
ed it, by repenting of your sins, and while casting yourself entirely 
upon the atonement of Christ, receive the sanctifying and renova¬ 
ting grace of the Holy Spirit. Then shall your present affliction be¬ 
come comparatively light and but for a moment, and shall work out 
for you a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. And 
when you at length shall die, in expectation of a glorious resurrec¬ 
tion your survivors shall commit your body to the tomb, and when in 
the morning of the resurrection you shall awake with your beloved 
consort, clothed with shining and incorruptible bodies, you will both 
unite in the triumphant song, “Oh Death! where is thy sting? Oh 
Grave 1 where is thy victory ?” 

Dear Children, what a rich legacy has your pious mother left 
you! I refer not to earthly treasure, but that which is inestimably 
more valuable,—her prayers, and her pious example. You cannot 
fully appreciate them now, but should God spare you to grow up, 
you will then comprehend my meaning. Your friend, who now ad¬ 
dresses you, may have gone to the grave, but if your eyes then fall 
upon this brief sketch of the life and last moments of your glorified 
mother, and the subject, which they seem to him to exemplify, they 
will remind you what a mother you once had, and that there is a 
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rich legacy of prayers filed away in the archives of heaven in yonr 
behalf. 

“ It shan't be said that praying 
“ Breath was ever spent in vain, 

M This shall be known when we are dead 
“And left on long record,” 

May you remember your Creator in the days of youth; early 
know, from happy experience, that wisdom’s ways are ways of plea¬ 
santness and her paths are paths of peace. May divine grace keep 
you from the snares of this sinful world, and enable you (having 
performed as well your duties on earth as has your beloved mother) 
to depart this life, whenever that event may come, triumphing over 
the sting of death and the victory of the grave. 

Friends of the deceased ! We are living in a world where for the 
present death reigns controlable only by omnipotent power. Sin 
has taken deep root in each of our natures. It has grown with our 
growth, and strengthened with our strength, unless happily resisted 
and progressively overcome by victorious grace. 

One after another in fearfully rapid succession have fallen around 
us, and others are candidates for early decease. They feel perhaps 
that their last illness is upon them. The emaciated frame, the 
quickened and disturbed pulse, and the hectic flush tell them and 
their friends it cannot be otherwise. But recent events, however, 
remind us that they may not go first, but the robust and the healthy. 
Perchance the tide may unexpectedly bear one out of the world,* 
and some acute disease another. 

Are you already “sincere Christians?” Have you evidence that 
satisfies your own mind that God has already given you the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ? Then, “beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, for 
as much as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 
Yours be the glories untold, that await the followers of Christ on 
earth. Like her, whose loss we deplore, and whose gain we covet, 
may you die in peace, hope and triumph. 

Our tears which we now shed may soon dry up, and other scenes 
and cares occupy the mind; allow me, however, to endeavor to im¬ 
prove this tender and solemn occasion to the eternal benefit of such 
as are not Christians in the highest sense of the term; and then all 
this 'rrief and mourning ?hill not h ive been in vain. 

My friends! Death has a stinT, and the grave a conquest save to 

* The bishop of Sz'chuen, drowned while bathing, was interred at Macao 
on the day of Mrs. S.'s decease. 
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those to whom God shall give the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. You have seen, in a bright and lovely example, this sting 
removed. You have heard the last words of a dear friend, and learn¬ 
ed with what composure she could bear the sundering of the heart’s 
strongest, tenderest ties, and how calmly the Christian dies. As 
you value victory over sin, the sting of death; as you desire to poss¬ 
ess serenity, peace, and hope full of immortality, in that hour which 
awaits you, delay not your preparation for eternity. The void, in 
this recently happy family, which can never be filled, resounds with 
the echo, “ delay not.” The beloved disciple, from her marble lips, 
and firom the hollow silence of death, seems to utter, in unearthly 
tones, delay not to secure the triumph of the Christian over death 
and the grave. Then beyond the shades of death, in the morning 
of the resurrection, you shall arise with a body incorruptible. No 
pain, disease or decay shall ever approach it Its shining tissues will 
be woven by the hand of Omnipotence, and made strong as the ever¬ 
lasting mountains. Immortal , death shall never destroy its fine, 
etherial mould. While the cycles of eternity revolve it shall flou¬ 
rish in vigor and beauty. The flesh and sin emancipated soul, shall 
rejoice forever in the liberty and bliss of heaven. 


Art. III. The Jews in China: their synagogue, their Scriptures , 
their history , Spc., Sfc., Spc. By James Finn , author of the 
history of the Jews in Spain and Portugal. London 1843. 
pp 85, duodecimo . (Continued from page 334 .) 

W'e now give Mr. Finn’s “reflections,” which form the fifth and last part 
of his little book regardingthe Jews in China, but omit the notes which he 
has added by way of appendix. The fact of our quoting his entire work is 
sufficient evidence of the high value we place upon it He has studied his 
subject thoroughly; and we deem his essay as every way suited to our 
pages. Of the Jews and of the Jewish Scriptures in China, we have our¬ 
selves hitherto seen nothing, but of their existence here we have no good 
reason to doubt From the Chinese, and from among them, in their country, 
it is hard to say what may not come to light. To foreigners, China is yet, 
to a great extent a sealed book. We have simply to add that our expecta¬ 
tions, regarding the Jews in China, do not keep with those of our author, 
whether his be well founded or not 

We have by this time gained some clear ideas, to a certain extent, 
respecting the Honan Jews, their worship, their Scriptures, and ths 
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antiquity of their settlement. But as we have found hints and traces 
of their brethren in other situations of China, as Nanking, Ning- 
po, Hang-chow-foo, &c., it is to be hoped that future research will 
give us intimations of them in these localities, as well as new par¬ 
ticulars of those in Kae-fung-foo. Meanwhile it is not likely that 
this subject will lose its interest among us. There is a keen ex¬ 
pectation in the minds of many, that at least some curious illustrations 
of the Bible history and principles will yet be met in that country. 

Some students of the unfulfilled prophecies look towards China 
for the discovery of the ten tribes, and certaiuly, if it can be shown 
that they have ever existed there in a large community, the institu¬ 
tions of no other country would be so capable of preserving their 
integrity during the long elapsed term of their disappearance. 

Others regard with reverence the glimpses occasionally revealed 
of antique Chinese traditions agreeing most strangely with the books 
of Moses, of which the following affords one instance :— 

A cloth-manufacturer in Stockport lately brought some samples of 
a mixed cotton and woolen cloth to a house of the same trade in 
Leeds. The proprietor of the latter having no occasion for the 
goods, and remarking that the colours were mostly suited to Asiatic 
taste, suggested that they might be sent to China. It was answered, 
“ They have been there already, and sold at a fair profit, but were 
returned in a few days, by the Hong merchants, who pronounced it 
contrary to their religion that animal and vegetable substances 
should be woven together and worn. ,, [?] 

The resemblance of this to the precept in Levit. xix. 19, is per¬ 
fect,—“ neither shall a garment mingled of linen and woollen come 
upon thee;” but no trace of such a prohibition has been discovered 
among any other than these nations: yet what must have been the 
period when it obtained not only admission but religious sanction 
iu China?* 

Others, again, have traced considerable similitude in certain say¬ 
ings of Chinese philosophers which have become familiar proverbs, 
with the Biblical proverbs of Solomon. 

On the other hand, the tablets of the synagogue, as described in 
the last chapter, allude to the correspondence of feeling in the Chi¬ 
nese and the Israelites, on the subject of veneration due to parents 

* “ Christian Lady's Magazme.” 1842. Of course it is possible that warm 
imaginations may tr ve weight to coincidences of exceeding tenuity ; such as 
the proportions of Noah’s ark bein^ :hc sa..ie as those of a Chinese junk : the 
wise men having come from the East to inquire for the infant King of the 
Jews r and the nam»-, Shinar, being very like China 
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living and deceased. Such a principle, indeed, has ever prevailed 
among the Jewish people. Not only is it enjoined under the most 
awful authority, but their teachers have constantly labored to instil 
the sacred obligation. Josephus says,* “ The law ordains that par¬ 
ents should be honored immediately after God himselfand the 
daily liturgy, in enumerating 11 the commandments, which, when a 
man performs them, he enjoys the interest (of his reward) in this 
life, and the principal in the world to ccme,” places first of all “the 
honoring of father and mother.” 

Connected with the above is the reverence paid to old age by 
each of these nations. The Hebrew law enjoins,t “ Thou shalt rise 
up before the hoary head, and honour the face of the old man, and 
fear thy God; I am the Lord.” Urging this lesson from the same 
motive, but with greatly inferior pathos, Josephus continues, “ The 
law also says, that young men should pay due respect to every elder, 
since God is the eldest of all beings.” And Chinese instructions of 
the kind are very well known. 

In the matter of venerating the dead, it is still uncertain whether 
or not the Chinese carry it to the extent of adoration; but, like 
them, the Israelites in that country burn lamps before the names of 
their ancestors; and the sacrifices of incense, accompanied by a 
species of supplication, offered by the former at the parental graves 
at certain recurring periods, are nearly paralleled even among Jews 
in Europe and Palestine, when they visit the burial-places upon the 
^ay of atonement, reciting the names of departed friends or relatives, 
and praying to them J according to a ritual called “ The answer of 
the tongue.” (Prov. xvi. 1.) 

A recent missionary to the Beni-Israel , of Bombay, exclaimed, 
on seeing them practise several idolatrous usages, “ How like they 
are to the heathen!” but instantly added, “ yet how unlike !”|| So 
there is and must be every-where, an indelible line discerned be¬ 
tween the people of Abraham and every other race; and however 

* Cont. Ap. ii. 

t Levit. xix. 32. 

t Dr. Jost's “ Israelitische Lnnalen for Oct., 1840. That Rabbinical Jew* 
actually pray to the dead for intercession with God, appears from the follow¬ 
ing passage of the Talmud (Mued-Taanith, ii. 16, col. 1):—“ Why do we go 
and pray on the graves? There is a difference between R. Levi bar Khanna 
and R fihanina; one gays (because it is written), 4 Behold, we are counted 
like the dead before thee/ The other says. 1 In order that the dead may seek 
mercy for us.’ What is the reason of tills difference ? The graves of the 
Gentiles.” Upon this Rashi explains, 44 Where there are no Jewish graves; 
for the Gentiles cannot ask mercy for themselves, how much less then for us? ” 

" 44 Jewish Intelligence,” July, 1842. 
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modified by Chinese associations and circumstances, the synagogue 
of Kae-fung-foo is quite Hebraic still. 

Being such, in the investigations that may be hereafter made re¬ 
garding them, it will be of importance to ascertain whether or not 
those religious customs and regulations in which they differ from 
the occidental Jews, are referable to the ordinances of Ezra: and 
the following points, also, it would be useful to determine.— 

Among their books, have they the “Eighteen Blessings, 1 ' with 
directions for the attitude during their recital ? Have they the 
chapters of the Fathers? or the Targums, or Zohar ? Have they the 
ancient hymn, which welcomes the Sabbath-day as a bride? And 
what is the general outline of their liturgical services? 

In their expectations do they look for a restoration to Jerusalem ? 
and do they pray, “ Bring us to Zion, thy city, with a song; lead 
us up with joy to our land; lead us securely to our land?” Do they 
pray, “ Make us rejoice in Elijah the prophet thy servant, and in the 
dominion of the house of David the Messiah! # ♦ # # 

Let not another sit upon his throne, and let not strangers inherit his 
glory any more?” and if they have not the whole prophecy of Daniel, 
do they make computations as to the time of Christ's coming, from 
traditions of the school of Elijah? 

As to their relation with gentiles, do they assign to the latter the 
seven precepts of Noah? Have they in their liturgy this thanksgiv¬ 
ing? “ We laud thee, that thou hast not made us like the nations 
of the world, nor like the families of the earth; that thou has not 
given to us the lot of their assembly; for they bow down to vanity 
and emptiness, they pray to a god who cannot save.”* Do they 
believe that “ All Israel has a portion in the world to come?” 

In theological doctrine, what is their interpretation of the Old 
Testament term, “ Holy Spirit?” Have they any notion of a media¬ 
tor between God and man, “ the Metatron, the Prince of thy coun¬ 
tenance?” or of the personal “ Word of the Lord,” as the Targums 
have preserved the traditional expressions ? Do they retain the idea 
of Trinity in God’s unity, as it is in Zohar? Do they feel the 
necessity of vicarious sacrifice, as it is written in the Talmud 
(Moed-Joma, c. 1.), “ For these things there is no atonement but by 
blood?” And do they on the eve of the Day of Atonement sacrifice 
a cock because its Hebrew name is the same with that of man? 

Finally, do they pretend to any traditional decision upon the law 
as transmitted from Mount Sinai ? Is there in China a Beth-din of 
* “ Ahum le-ehabeahh’ of the Sephardim Liturgy 
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persons speaking Hebrew ? Have they still any of the Levite or 
Priestly families? and what are the names most common among 
them ? 

Such are questions which should be proposed by future missionaries 
to that country whenever they meet with professors of the Hebrew 
religion, since we have already a good reason to believe that they are 
in possession of the written law and other Scriptures. 

The apocryphal books of Maccabees, Judith, and son of Sirach, 
deserve an iuquiry as to their existence in Hebrew, and if they really 
exist, as to whether these books have the doctrinal and critical ble¬ 
mishes which disfigure our Greek or Latin copies. Also, it is to be 
remembered, that the class of books in the Beth-el called Keang - 
chang , has not yet been examined, they may be Targums, or rudi¬ 
ments of Mishna. 

But it is a matter of far deeper anxiety to learn whether they 
have in China the book of Psalms, and any more of the prophetical 
books than the portions in the Haphtorah. The Lord Jesus and his 
apostles made frequent appeals to the Psalms and the Prophets as 
containing a gradually developed light for showing his approach, his 
character, and his intentions. And all who now desire the spiritual 
good of Israel must feel a hope that this long-severed colony has 
every given means of “ searching what, or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ did signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory that should follow. 1 ’ • 

The Roman Catholic missionaries, true to their mistaken pinciple, 
made little or no use of the written Word of God in conversation 
with these Israelites. They seem to have regarded the people visited 
as more properly the subjects of critical learning than of conversion 
to Christianity, like the Gnostics discovered by the Jesuit Ignatius 
near Bassora, or the Samaritans, whose text of Scripture served to 
employ the laudable acumen of Scaliger and Ludolf. This supposi¬ 
tion may explain the fact, that during the hundred and ten years of 
their close vicinity to the synagogue in Kae-fung-foo, viz., from 1613 
to 1723, there is no mention made of any convert from among that 
congregation. 

Certain it is, that Christianity, originally and essentially a Jewish 
religion, was scarcely presented even under any modification to the 
descendants of “ faithful Abraham” in China. How unlike to the 
times of the apostles, when in every city the Gospel was first preach¬ 
ed to the Jews, and the wonder arose, not as now among Gentiles 
" 1 Pel. i. 11. 
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when Jews are believers, but among Jews that the Gentilea should 
be allowed to partake in the blessings of Christianity! 

It is also remarkable, how very little the missionaries did in the 
way of literature towards promoting Christianity among the Chinese, 
either Jews or Gentiles.* It is to be feared that besides the supine¬ 
ness just hinted at, their reliance on oral instruction, with crucifixes 
and pictures, must have left the adherents of the synagogue at liberty 
to couple or confound their Madonna with the pagan idols Teen-how, 
the Queen of Heaven; the H uuy-fuk-foo-jin, a goddess having a 
child in her arms; the Kwcui-yin, the merciful goddess; or even the 
Chin-te , a goddess represented with numerous arms, denoting her 
varied power to save; while the crucifix would only corroborate such 
misapprehension, and the sign of the cross become identified with 
the popular superstition that the numeral which it represents is “ the 
number of perfection.” 

Trigaut, when narrating the interview of Ricci with one of this 
people, in the haughty spirit of Romanism, only relates the event as 
a proof that “ Jewish filth” was found even there ;t and Semmedo, 
afterwards describing the neatness of the synagogue, digresses with 
the ill-natured remark, “If any synagogue is free from unclean- 
li^ss”}:—the very taunt of the ancient Pharisees against the Gentiles, 
as the “common or unclean.” True, indeed, that sinfulness with the 
means of pardon is spiritual leprosy without the hope, but a right- 
minded Christian will remember “ who has made him to differ ” 
who it was that said to him individually, “ I will, be thou clean !” 
and thus be very humble: but when the Roman Church cherishes an 
unkindly feeling towards the fallen Jews, the Apostle Paul has provid¬ 
ed a rebuke in his caution given expressly to that particular Church . 
“ Be not highminded, but fear: for if God spared not the natural 
branches, take heed lest also he spare not thee. Behold therefore 
the goodness and severity of God : on them which'fell, severity; but 
toward thee, goodness, if thou continue in his goodness; otherwise 
thou also shall be cut off.”|| Thus declaring with authority that 
Rome is no more infallible than Jerusalem. 


* The ground of this complaint is probably not much diminished at the 
present day, notwiihstanding their mission-establishment at Macao. Morrison 
has stated (“Chinese Miscellany,” 1B25J, “ 1 knew personally ten Catholic 
missionaries in China, Italians, French, and Portuguese, who had resided at 
Court or on the frontier from fourteen to thirty years, and only three of them 
could read Chinese. Four of these had been many years in ^e-king, and did 
not know a single Chinese character : they, however, could speak the lan¬ 
guage, whereas some of the others alluded to could neither read nor speak it.” 

1 “ JudeBam etiam fecem in ha;c regna confluxisse deprendimua.” (Do 
Christiana expeditione, Arc.) 1 “ Si bmpis av ^inogoga ’ (Jmpeno, Alc ) 

;l Rom xi 21,22 
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In'reviewing the past ages of Isrnelitish sojourn in China, as well 
as our limited knowledge will permit, we immediately feel how 
happily tame is that retrospect compared with the dark and san¬ 
guinary annals of Jews in Mohammedan and Popish realms, for the 
toleration of the Chinese spirit has never yet discovered that the 
Hebrew passover is celebrated with an appetite for human blood; and 
happy is the nation which, while it has had an opportunity to do so, 
has not persecuted them for religion’s sake, because it is written, 41 1 
will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee.”* 

The Jews must have been contented settlers at the extreme east, 
living principally in accordance with the genius of Mosaic institutions 
and Chinese predilections, as agriculturists in the delicious climate 
of that “ flowery land.” Still, if one prediction of the Bible be as 
true as another, there must have been vicissitudes in their history ; 
and though it is not clear as to what extent they may have been 
exempt from “the trembling heart and sorrow of mind,’’ denounced 
in Deuteronomy, and known to be the general inheritance of their 
kindred in other lands, yet they certainly do seem to be a timorous 
and a suspicious people. 

Israel in China has resembled some plaut endued with a wonder¬ 
ful force of vegetation, a force not to be implied from its vast in¬ 
crease of production, not shown by a power of overcoming obstacles, 
but rather by an inherent faculty of protracting a lingering ex¬ 
istence. Our information about them has dwindled to a mere point: 
still it may be trusted in a Christain spirit that this probable decay 
is not in truth a process of extinction; that if synagogues yet remain 
in the western provinces Sze-chimn and Shen-se, they may be speedi¬ 
ly discovered, and that the Church of God may even yet have the 
pleasure to behold them disseminating a saving knowledge among 
the heathen 

The Talmud says,* thst ‘‘the Lord could not find a vessel to 
contain a larger blessing for his people Israel than peace.” Some 
pious persons have attributed the general quietude of Chinese his¬ 
tory, with prolonged enjoyment of their peculiar institutions (and 
certainly in this condition their Hebrew guests are to be included, 
and for the same reason), to the blessing resting on the paternal 
spirit which pervades the latter. The basis of civil obedience being 
laid in filial reverence, “ Honour thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long in the. land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee,” is a conditional benediction which remains valid till parental 
relations shall be no more, and applicable to national as well as 

* Gen xii 3 4 Muhnah ^Talurotli, Oketwnn ) 
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individual prosperity. The Chinese teachers are unanimous in the 
inculcation of this principle in their political philosophy. “Duty to 
parents is that by which we should serve a prince. .* . . . When 

families are virtuous the nation will grow up virtuous. 

In order to that which is called governing a nation, there must be 
the regulation of families. Not to be capable of teaching a family, 
and yet to be able to teach a nation of men, there is no such thing.”* 
What precicus elements are combined in this patriarchal wisdom) 
Surely this is the conservative influence which has crystallized the 
virtues aud the peace of that vast empire of untold generations. It 
is true that errors have been perpetuated by the same principle; but 
to this we also look forward in expectation of Christianity being 
Hereafter embraced there by whole families and cities at a time. 

The Hebrew Scriptures have too long remained unfruitful in Chi¬ 
na, where the traditions and maxims of the people do not lead to 
everlasting happiness. It is now time that our whole revelation of 
God be sent freely forth in that widely-spread language; and that 
the Israelites, no longer reading the law through a veil,t but being 
taught the truth of Messiah, should begin to fulfil in reality their 
own destiny to be “ a kingdom of priests.” 

Then when the aspiration of St. Paul within the Mamertine prison 
in Rome is accomplished, as he exclaimed, “ But the Word of God 
is not bound !”—when his generous call is loudly answered, “ Re¬ 
joice, ve Gentiles, with his people?”—then, in China, as in every 
other empire, m’.n, universal man, shall delight to heap up the 
choicest treasures of external wealth, of genius, of intellect, and 
self-sacrifice, in honour of that loveliest character, that holiest Being, 
who came into this world to be, in combination with his other bene¬ 
volent offices, “ a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of his 
people Israel!” 


Art. IV Chinese Dialogues, questions , and familiar sentences , 
literally rendered into English, with a view to promote com • 
merrinl intercourse , and to assist beginners in the language. 
By W. H. MtiDiiuRsT, sen. Shanghai, printed at the Mission 
press, ls44. 

Dr. Mkpm un st h'is the honor of setting up the first English press 
north of Niujpu in China; and here we have its first fruits. The 

• Ta h,o. in “Morrison’* View," &c t 2 Cor it* 12—17. 
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preface gives us a faithful account of the work, comprised in 5287 
oct&vo pages, and we quote it entire. 

“ Morrison's Dialogues haring been long out of print, and commercial 
intercourse being now much more extended than when that work was publish¬ 
ed, a volume like the one now presented to the public was found to be a 
desideratum. One or two of the Dialogues from Morrison's book are here 
inserted, and a few sentences on wrought silks, cloths, Ac., from Bridgman's 
Chrestomathy moulded into a form to suit the object of the Compiler. Some 
assistance has been derived from the contributions of gentlemen in the politi¬ 
cal and commercial line, with these exceptions the author must be responsible 
for the remainder. The Dialogues commence with the simplest forms of 
speech, and are designed for the use of persons just commencing the study of 
the language. The questions are many of them left without answers, in 
order that the learner may extract the reply from his teacher, and thereby 
exercise himself in the language, while he is gaining at the same time some 
knowledge of the country and its inhabitants. The commercial regulations 
and the tariff have been introduced, as affording both terms and ideas useful 
to merchants trading to China; while the dialogues on silk, cotton, and piece 
goods have been inserted with the same view. The directions to servants, 
about household affairs, will be found useful to all, and the views of religion 
and morals which follow, being drawn from native sources, are attached with 
a view of shewing what are the sentiments of the Chinese on these subjects, 
and of exhibiting the style of the colloquial idiom. The shop signs ought to 
be acquired by every one coming to a Chinese city, as by that means he will 
be enabled to study as he goes along the streets, and also be assisted in seeking 
the supply of his necessities. Copious indexes are added, in order that the 
student may refer at pleasure to any Chinese or English word which the book 
contains, and obviate the necessity of seeking far for what is near at hand. 
The whole is in the mandarin dialect, and the common form of speech has 
been adopted, between the too vulgar colloquial and the excessively concise 
literary style. Every line of the Chinese is generally a sentence of itself, not 
necessarily connected with what precedes or follows, so that the whole may 
be read from either end of the book, as may suit English or Chinese taste. 
The sound of each character has been attached in Roman, together with the 
meaning in Italic; the additional English words printed in Roman letters are 
merely necessary to make the sentence read intelligibly; but the student must 
bear in mind that the Chinese characters convey no more meaning in the 
position in which they stand than is expressed by the words printed in Italics. 
The translation, it will be seen, is literal, in order to give the reader an idea 
of Chinese idiom ; though the verbal rendering must not always be considered 
as giving the iuvarible sense of each wcrd. The free translation has not been 
added, because it would have taken Up too much room, and because it is 
presumed the sense will be found in general sufficiently clear without it. Some 
apology must here be offered for the typographical execution. It being the 
first European work ever printed in Sh&ngh&i, and the native workmen hav¬ 
ing all to be taught de novo, symmetry and perfection will not be looked for. 
Towards the middle of the volume a few sheets appear rather indistinct, from 
the circumstance of our printing ink having run short, but an effort to manu¬ 
facture ink on the spot at length succeeded, and a clearer page was the result." 

At the end of the volume there is an index of the English words 
occurring in the book, a list of the radicals of the Chinese language, 
with an index of the Chinese characters arranged according to those 
radicals While we highly commend the veteran author for his 
assiduous labors and his numerous productions both in Chinese and 
English* vve have earnestly to request him to change his orthography , 
for the sounds of Chinese words and make it conform to the Italian, 

called, as it is now used almost throughout all India. 
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Art. V. Journal of Occurrences: memorial from the inhabitants 
of Hongkong to lord Stanley , with a letter to gov. Davis; 
steamer “ Lady Mary Wood” and the first overland monthly 
mail to England; Union Chapel , Hongkong; French diplomatic 
mission in China; exchange of treaties; death of the bishop of 
Sz’chuen; Protestant missions in China, 

On the following memorial it is unnecessary for us to comment We 
hope it will receive the consideration, which the subject demands. 

Hia excellency J. F. Davis, esq., governor of Hongkong, Ac., Ac. 

Sir,—We have the honor to forward to Y. E. herewith a memorial ad¬ 
dressed to the right hon. Lord Stanley, H. M. secretary of state for the colo¬ 
nies; and we beg to request Y. £. wilf be pleased to have the same forwarded 
by the mail of the 1st September. And we trust, that under circumstances 
stated in the memorial, H. E. will see fit to direct the suspension of ordinance 
No. 2, pending the receipt of a reply from H. M. government. 

We have the honor to be sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

Jardine, Matheson A Co.; Dent A Co.; Macvicar A Co.; Fox, Rawson 
A Co.; Turner A Co.; Lindsay A Co.; Gibb, Livingston A Co.; Jamieson, 
How A Co.; W. A T. Gemmell A Co.; Fletcher A Co.; Murrow A Co.; 
Chas. W. Murray; Thos. Ripley A Co.; Dirom, Gray A Co.; Holliday, Wise 
A Co.; R. Oswald A Co.; Robt. Stracban; Hughesden A Co.; George R. 
Barton, is. u.; N. Duus; Burd, Lange A Co.; John Cairns; Henry Holgate; 
M. Ford A Co.; L. Just, sen.; L. Just, jr.; D. Lapraik; J. D. Porter; Geo. 
Dudell; J. Palmar; Chas. W. Bowra; Sam. J. Cooke. 

Victoria, 13th August, 1845. 

The right honorable Lord Stanley, H. M. principal seoretary of state for 
the colonies, Ac., Ac. 

My Lord,—The period has at length arrived, when, as owners of land 
and property at Hongkong, we can no longer refrain from addressing our¬ 
selves direct to H. M.'s government, in tbe confident hope, that a plain state¬ 
ment of facts will induce H. M. advisers, to sanction a materia] modification 
of the system, which has hitherto been in operation, occasioning results alike 
injurious to the interests of the mercantile community, and the real and es¬ 
sential interest of the settlement. 

It will scarcely be necessary for us, in the first place, to submit, that 
shortly afler the island was first ceded, or taken possession of by H. M. pleni¬ 
potentiary in China, in the early part of 1841, a public sale of land was held, 
at which it was stipulated, that the “terms and tenure of all property would 
hereafter be defined by H. M. government.” 

But in a letter of H. M. plenipotentiary, dated 17th June, 1841, a copy of 
which is hereunto annexed, an expectation was held out, that the lands would 
be granted in fee simple, for one or two years purchase at the rates paid at 
the public sales; or that they should be charged only with a nominal quit 
rent, if that form of tenure continued to obtain. This suggestion on the part 
of H. M. plenipotentiary, originated in the well known fact, that the very 
limited quantity of ground, available for building purposes on the proposed 
site of the present town of Victoria, was the occasion of great competition, 
and the eventual payment of a scale of rent, which the officer naturally and 
truly apprehended, would, if enforced, be detrimental to the progress and 
prosperity of the settlement. 

During the time which intervened between the occupation of the island 
by H. ML government, in March 1841, and the treaty of Nanking, in June 
1843, a period of upwards of two years, the local government of Hongkong 
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used‘every endeavor, both by facilities temporarily offered to early occupants 
of land, and the threat of penalty of forfeiture of their purchases to all who 
did not commence building, to induce the British merchants to remove from 
Macao to the new settlement, and nothing was, up to that date, said or done, 
to induce holders of land to apprehend, either that the promises of H. M. pie* 
nipotentiary would not be strictly fulfilled, or that they would be placed in a 
more unfavoiable situation, than parties similarly circumstanced in our Brit¬ 
ish colonies. 

Large sums were consequently expended in the erection of dwellings and 
warehouses in the new town of Victoria, to an extent, which would have ren¬ 
dered it injurious to all, and ruinous to many, to be compelled to abandon 
their property; and it was not until the early part of 1843, that it was notifi¬ 
ed: “That H. M. government did not see fit to recognise sales or grants of 
land, that had been made by or under any authority v h ttsoever, up to the 
period of the exchange of the ratification of the treaty of Nanking.” 

But as H. M. government must have been well aware, that the colonists 
had acted with perfect reliance on the good faith and,justice of their govern¬ 
ment, their order was so far qualified, that on 23d August, 1843, it was notifi¬ 
ed: “That an inquiry should be instituted into the equitable claims of all 
holders of land to a confirmation either permanent or temporary of their titles, 
so far as they could be confirmed consistently with a just regard to the inter¬ 
ests of Society at large.” 

In the early part of 1844, we were for the first time, made acquainted 
with the terms on which the crown lands were to be held, and sir Henry Pot- 
tinger, then governor of the island, published the forms of the leases required 
to he executed. The conditions of these leases were universally considered 
so unusual, and so certain in their operation to be ultimately injurious, not 
only to the holders of land, but to the future welfare of the colony, that we 
were compelled to protest most solemnly against them in a correspondence 
with the governor, dated in March 1844, from which correspondence we beg 
to subjoin the following extract: 

“ We may be allowed to point out to H. E., that an adherence on the part 
of government to the proposed terms of lease would be eventually the means 
of placing those, who first commenced improving their property in Hongkong, 
und who from the sum already expended cannot withdraw from the uccupati n 
of their buildings without ruinous loss , on most unfavorable terms, compared 
with others, who have the option of resorting to places where land can be 
bought, or rented, on much more moderate conditions; and we submit, that it 
can never be the wish or intention of H. M. government to place the early 
occupants of land in such a position.” 

No redress has however been granted ; and disregarding the future prospe¬ 
rity of the settlement, in the desire to raise a comparatively large temporal^ 
revenue, the local government has persisted in forcing unusually hard condi¬ 
tions on the land holders, who had been led into a large expenditure of 
money, owing to their faith in the promises, under which the land was origi¬ 
nally sold ; (promises, which were at any rate tacitly acknowledged by the 
government, and not repudiated until after the lapse of three years); while at 
the same time it is no exaggeration to state, that had the existing regulations 
been promulgated before , instead of after the outlay of their funds, not one 
British merchant would have been found willing to become a resident in the 
colony. 

We have deemed it necessary and due to ourselves, to enter thus at length 
into some account of the formation of the colony and its progress hitherto, 
with the view of shewing: first, the nature of the inducements under which 
we were led to abandon our residences at Macao and Canton, where both 
house rent and taxation are very light ; which we may illustrate by the f*ct, 
that the ground rent alone of most of the eligible Sites in Hongkong is (w-th- 
out including rent or interest of money) a heavier charge, than all payments, 
rent inclusive, required of the tenants of houses in Macao; and secondly , to 
prove that the very onerous terms, on which yre have been compelled to oc- 
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cupy our’property in Hongkong, have been forced on us, not only against out 
urgent remonstrances, as a question of justice and equity, but in opposition to 
what we have always considered and represented to be the true interest of 
theccony. 

8ince the enforcement of these leases, the measures of the existing govern- 
ra mi' of the island have still further aggravated the evils under which we 
have been suffering, by making in a place, nominally declared to be a free 
port, every description of commerce and trade a subject of taxation, or source 
of revenue, or of monopoly sold to the highest bidders, thus driving away, 
instead of encouraging trade in an infant settlement: and lastly we have now 
to complain of the promulgation of an ordinance, which we submit to be un¬ 
constitutional and illegal, empowering government assessors arbitrarily to 
value all household property, with the view of raising a new tax, ostensibly 
for payment of a police force, there being no municipal body of any kind in 
the colony to determine whether such tax be necessary, or equitably levied 
and appropriated. 

The result of the system actually in operation for the last two years; com¬ 
mencing with the proceedings in land sales and leases under the administra¬ 
tion of tne first governor, and continued by the financial arrangements of his 
successor, is sufficiently exemplified in the present state of the colony; for 
owing to the heavy rents and unsatisfactory tenure of property, the con¬ 
tinued arbitrary taxation and impediments to trade of all kinds, and the entire 
w; nt of confidence as well on the part of the foreign community in China, as 
of the Chinese themselves, as to the establishment of a better courae of policy, 
there is, at this moment, after four years occupation of the island, scarcely 
one foreign resident, except government officers, and those British merchants 
and traders who commenced building before the enforcement of the leases; 
there are no Chinese merchants, or even shop keepers, with any pretension 
to property; there is neither an import or export trade of any kind; and as 
will be seen by the public papers, even now, when many private dwellings 
are temporarily occup-ed by the civil and military officers of government, pend¬ 
ing the completion of the public buildings, several houses have been untenant¬ 
ed for months past; and the value of Die property is daily on the decrease. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, that the trade of this port of China has long 
been accustomed to flow through other channels, that the island of Hongkong 
has no natural productions, or consumers of imports, beyond the mere wants 
of the colonists themselves, and is even dependent for its daily supply of food 
on the main land ; and that a place so circumstanced, especially in a country 
like China, proverbially averse to sudden change, can only be expected very 
gradually to acquire a trade by facilities and encouragement instead of being 
subject to ceaseless and heavy taxation, charges, from which places in its 
vicinity are moreover exempt. 

We trust therefore, we shall not be deemed presumptuous in submitting to 
H. M. government our urgent entreaty, that they will be pleased to direct the 
abolition of the opium farm, auction duties, and other harrassing taxation 
recently imposed, which have already had the effect of deterring many Chi¬ 
nese from settling in the place, and driven away several, who were already 
established, and been in fact utterly destructive of our incipient trade. If this 
be not conceded, many of the European residents will also be compelled to 
quit a place totally without commerce, but more heavily taxed, in ground 
rents alone, than any other port of China, and remove to those ports where 
the trade is actually earned on, abandoning properties on which many have 
expended their whole fortunes. 

We further venture to suggest that the system adopted in other colonics 
may reasonably be extended to this distant settlement; and that it is hoped 
government will be pleased to authorise the formation of a municipal body, 
vested with the usual power of deciding on the appropriation of the monies 
raised for local purposes. 

We cannot in conclusion refrain from urging, that such a settlement as 
Hongkong was never actually required by the British merchants; and that i* 
has become even less so since the opening of the live Chinese ports, where 
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the foreign femdent* are free from all taxation, and where the rent of land 
and houses is generally very moderate. 

We submit therefore, that it will be found as inexpedient in principle, as 
under existing circumstances we consider it would be unjust in practice, to 
call on the civil part of the community for anv large proportion of the ex* 
penses of a colony which is held rather as a military ana naval station, giving 
Great Britain the command of these seas, and as the residence of a few mer¬ 
chants, occupied al extending British commerce along the ooost of China, 
and keeping up an active correspondence with the rest of the world, than a 
place which under any circumstances can be expected to possess an extensive 
trade, or afford any considerable revenue towards the payment of its own 
expences. 


(copy.) Salk of Lands on Honokong Island 

Macao, 7th June, 1841. 

Gentlemen,—Having had under my consideration the particulars of the 
first sales of lots in Hongkong on the 14th instant, I am of opinion that I shall 
be consulting the best interests of the establishment in making immediate 
public declaration of my purpose to move her majesty's government either to 
pass the lands in fee simple for one or two years purchase at the late rates, or 
to charge them in future with no more than a nominal quit rent, if that tenure 
continues to obtain. 

My own object respecting the disposal of lands pending the pleasure of her 
majesty's government, was to secure to firms and all other persons (British 
or foreigners) having permanent interests in the Country, sufficient space for 
their necessities, at moderate rates, with as little competition as might enable 
parties to accommodate themselves according to their respective wants; I 
feel assured upon attentive reflection that steady adherence to this rule will 
be found most conducive to the well understood interests of the establishment, 
and to the fair claims of persons upon the spot; parties falling within the 
description I have specified, not yet supplied with lots, will soon be in a situa¬ 
tion to accommodate themselves. 

May 1 request you, gentlemen, to circulate this letter. 

I have the honor to be, your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Charles Elliot. 

Chief superintendent , charged with the government of Hongkong . 

To Messrs. Jardine, MatheSos & Co., and Dest & Co. 


The steamer Lady Mary Wood, which brought on the last over¬ 
land mail (50 days from London to Hongkong), will be dispatched 
September 1st, with the first monthly homeward overland mail direct 

The Union Chapel , Victoria, Hongkong, was opened for the first 
time, on the 24th instant. “The colonial chaplain is still obliged to 
officiate in a mat shed.’ , 

The French diplomatic mission is still in China, and the exchange 
of copies of the ratified treaty has recently taken place near the 
Bogue, where their excellencies LagrenS and Kiying had a personal 
interview. Our limits will not allow as now to give further particu¬ 
lars of the mission, which it is said will in a few weeks proceed 
northward. 

Alexis Rameaux, “ bishop of Myra,” was drowned while bathing, 
near Sh^lantsai, Macao, on the 14th July last. His remains were 
interred at St. Paul’s on the 16th, with the usual honors. 

Died, at Victoria, Hongkong, the 24th instant, Frederic Joseph, 
the only surviving son of the Rev. Dyer Ball, m. d., aged 5 years 
11 months, and 12 days. 

Dr. Ball and family arrived in Canton on the 29th instant, where 
they expect permanently to reside. 
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Art. I. Particulars of the export of teas, raw silk, Spc., Sfc., to 
Great Britain and the United States of America , in each vessel 
from 30M June 1844 to the 1st July 1845, with summaries of the 
preceding year 1843-1844. 

For the particulars, comprised in the following pages of this article, 
we and our readers are indebted to one of the principal commercial 
houses in Canton, which has allowed us to publish them in the 
pages of the Repository. For this favor we return our best thanks. 
We shall be glad to publish the annual statements of trade at all the 
five ports, and shall feel particularly obliged to any gentlemen who 
will enable as to do this.—In the details of the English trade we 
have found it necessary to condense the form, to suit it to our 
pages, and therefore have omitted the dates of the departures of ves- 
sels and the ports from whence they sailed, all of which however were 
from Canton, except the Helen Stewart, Mary Ann Webb, Wan¬ 
derer, Charles Jones, Th. Worthington, Monarch, Velore, Lither- 
land, loaded with teas, and a few others having silks, from Sh&nghii. 
We have had also, in two instances, to throw into one column, dif¬ 
ferent kinds of teas, and to omit the specification of silks carried in 
each vessel. The total of Raw Silks to Great Britain, in 1844-45 
was, according to the statement before us, 12,935 lbs.- The amount 
of teas for Great Britain 53,442,613 lbs., and for the United States 
20,751,583 lbs., gives us a total of 74,194,196 for the year end¬ 
ing 1st July 1845. The preceding year to the former were sent 
50,218,094, and to the latter country 14,257,364 lbs., or a total of 
64,475,458, showing an increase of 9,718,738 lbs., for this year. 
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1844. EXPORT OF TEAS TO THE UNITED STATES FROM 30th JUNE 1844 TO 1st JULY, 1845. 
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Art. II. Message from the president of the United States to the 
senate , transmitting the treaty concluded between Mr . Cushing 
and Kiying in behalf of their respective governments . 
Continuin'* the drama of diplomatic intercourse between China 
and the United States of America, we commence with the opening 
of scene second, where the General Council of state, on the 22d of 
April 1844,—the several memorials of Ching, the acting governor- 
general of Canton, having been laid before the court and duly con¬ 
sidered,—“ received an intimation of the emperor’s pleasure, ap¬ 
pointing Kiying high imperial commissioner, 11 &c. On the same 
day, the Cabinet received orders to transmit to him the seals of this 
office, which he held, in 1842, at Nanking, in connection with rifpti 
and Niukien, and now investing him with full and extraordinary 
powers, as sole commissioner, “ to adjust the future free commer¬ 
cial relations in the provinces,” having reference to foreign nations. 
For a copy of the original of this edict see page 387, in our last 
volume. By that document Kiying was virtually made minister 
for foreign affairs . 

Scene third opens, “ on board boat,” at Suchau, April 29th, 
where we see Kiying “traveling full speed,” writing a dispatch to 
the honorable plenipotentiary, the American envoy, Cushing, “ that 
very fortunately he may not proceed to the north.” On the 30th of 
May, he made his public entrance at Canton, and at once address 
ed to Mr. Cushing the following communication. 

u Tsiyeng, of the imperial house, governor-general of Kw&ngtung and 
Kw&ngsi, a member of the Board of War of the first class, n vice guardian 
of the heir apparent, minister of state, and commissioner extraordinary of the 
Ta Tsing empire, makes this communication: 

“My former communication, dispatched from Stichau, I suppose your 
excellency has already received and perused. Having now on the 31st May, 
1844, arrived at the city Canton, I learn that your excellency has awaited a 
personal interview at Macao, and clearly perceive your commendable sincerity 
and good faith. Being now arrived in Canton, the management of public 
business will here cause a little delay, and then I will proceed directly to 
Macao, in order speedily to have a personal interview. Our two countries 
for these hundreds of years having been at peace, and free from all animosity, 
there is surely no reason why our mutual friendship and mutual respect should 
not continue. Moreover, I have hitherto treated men with sincerity and 
justice, as, I suppose, your excellency may have heard and seen. 

“Besides giving information of the day for proceeding to Macao, when it 
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•hall have been fixed, I near beg to trouble r excellency to examine 
this communication; and I improve the opportunity to inquire for your 
happiness. 

“To the American envoy, Cushing, &c. May the communication reach 
him to whom it is addressed. 

“ May 31, 1844 True translation: E. C. Bridgman, 

“Joint Chinese Secretary to the Legation” 

This and the dispatch from Suchau were both returned, for this 
simple, and quite sufficient reason, that “ the name of the Chinese 
government stood higher, in column by one character, than that of 
the United States.” The correspondence thus proceeds: 

“ United States Legation, Macao, June 3, 1844. 

u The undersigned, commissioner, and also envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the court of 
China, has the honor to inform his excellency the imperial commissioner 
Tsiyeng, that he has been made acquainted with the contents of the two 
communications of the imperial commissioner, the tenor of which affords 
him much satisfaction. 

“ He cordially reciprocates the wishes therein expressed for the perpetual 
friendship and harmony of the United States. 

M Having already awaited the arrival of the imperial commissioner for a 
long time, greatly to his own inconvenience and to the prejudice of his 
country’s interests, he is gratified to learn that he may expect the honor 
of an interview with the imperial commissioner at an early day, then to 
consider and adjust the relations of the two governments. 

“ The undersigned offers to his excellency the assurance of his high con¬ 
sideration and respect C. Cushing.” 


“United States Legation, Macao, June 3, 1844. 

“Sir: I regret exceedingly, at the commencement of a correspondence 
which I trust will be advantageous to our respective countries as well as 
mutually agreeable, to have to return the communications transmitted to 
me by your excellency; more especially, as the tenor of those letters is in 
all respects satisfactory and conformable to the high estimation which I 
had been led to form of your excellency’s character. But I feel compelled 
to this step by a paramount sense of duty to my government 

.“ My objections to retaining those communications have been fully ex¬ 
plained to the deputed officer, by whom the latter was delivered; and on his 
assurance that the peculiarities in the address employed were probably the 
result of clerical inadvertence, and that your excellency had no purpose of 
disrespect to the United States, and that he would receive back the letters 
for correction in these particulars, I concluded to read the communication 
and reply to your excellency. 

“ I have the honor, then, to return these letters, in the belief that your ex- 
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i «*llonry will see the evident propriety of adhering to the forms of national 
equality, the observance of which it* indispensable to the maintenance 
of peace and harmony between the two governments, whose common 
interests recommend that each should treat the other with the deference 
due to great and powerful independent States. 

“I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

“C. CuSHIltO.” 

“ To his excellency Tsiyeng, &c. 


“ Tsiyeng, of the imperial house, governor-general of the two provinces 
of Kwangtung and Kwnngsi, member of the Board War of the first class, 
vice-guardian of the heir apparent, minister of state, and commissioner ex¬ 
traordinary of the Tk Tsing empire, make9 this communication in reply: 

“Whereas the district magistrate, Wii, a deputed officer, has now return¬ 
ed to the provincial city, bringing the honorable envoy’s two communica¬ 
tions, which I have read and fully understood: I, the minister, well know 
the honorable envoy has waited a long time, under the urgent necessity of a 
mutual meeting. I have now determined on the 25th instant (10th June) to 
commence my journey from Canton, “ via ” the Bogue. In consequence of 
the English envoy’s (sir H. Pottinger) withdrawing from the control of affairs 
[in China,] and returning to his country, ho desires a personal interview, alter 
which, he instantly embarks for his nation; and I (the minister) cannot con¬ 
veniently long defer an interview preventing him (Sir H.) from commencing 
his voyage. 

“ Moreover, the Bogue is on a convenient route to Macao, and will not 
cause any detention of the minister; and immediately taking my departure 
from the Bogue, I shall proceed to Macao, with the honorable envoy to meet 
face to face, and accordingly, as shall be proper, to remain and reside there 
several days, that it may be convenient with your excellency to deliberate 
upon the friendly relations of peace, which may be delightful. In a few days 
we shall take each other by the hand, and converse and rejoice together with 
indescribable delight 

“ As to the former communications, issued en route, there were mistakes 
in writing your excellency’s titles and your name. Truly, this was because, 
in consequence of no communications having been received from the honorable 
envoy, we were without data according to which to write them. 

“ Whereas the deputed officer, the district magistrate, Wd, has taken the 
original dispatches and returned them, and whereas the honorable pleni¬ 
potentiary has addressed me on the previous communications, I (the mi¬ 
nister) immediately directed my clerk to correct and rewrite them, and now 
return them prepared for the archives, fortunately, without any accompa¬ 
nying dissatisfaction. 

“As is becoming, f first make this communication, and embrace the op¬ 
portunity to present my compliments and wishes for your complete and 
perfect happiness. 
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14 The foregoing communication is to his excellency rushing, envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 

“Taukwang, 4th month, 24th day—(June 9, 1844.) 

M Faithful translation: Peter Park in, 

u Joint Chinese Secretary to the LegationS* 

On the 17th Kfying reached his temporary residence near Macao: 
on the 18th with his suite he waited on Mr. Cushing ; who on the 
19th returned the visit; and on the 21st proceeded to business, as 
indicated in the following dispatch. 

United States Legation, June 21, 1844. 

“ Sir: At the interview which I had the honor to hold with your excel¬ 
lency on the 19th instant, it was agreed that Messrs. Hwang, Chow, and 
P won, in behalf of your excellency, and Messrs. Webster, Bridgman, and 
Parker, in my behalf, should meet together at a subsequent hour on the 
same day, and arrange the time and mode of proceeding to the business 
with which we ore charged by our respective governments. 

u These gentlemen met accordingly; when Messrs. Hwang, Chow, and 
Pwon, stated that your excellency was ready to enter at once upon the con¬ 
sideration of a treaty between our respective countries, and desired me to. 
present a projet of such a treaty as would be satisfactory to the United States 

u I cannot refuse to meet your excellency’s proffer in the spirit of prompti¬ 
tude and frankness in which it was made, though, in assuming this respon¬ 
sibility, without any previous discussion of preliminaries, I place myself at 
some disadvantage. 

tt I have the honor, therefore, to submit to your excellency the minutes of 
a proposed treaty, which covers all questions, except two or three, of a spe¬ 
cial nature, and of great importance, which I desire to present to your ex¬ 
cellency separately at an early day. 

M It is proper for me to state, briefly, the principles on which this projet of 
treaty has been prepared: 

u 1. The United States is to treat with China on the basis of cordial friend¬ 
ship and firm peace. 

M 2. We do not desire any portion of the territory of China, nor any term* 
or conditions whatever which shall be otherwise than just and honornbh* 
to China as well as the United States. 

“3. My government would be happy to front with China on the further 
basis of perfect reciprocity in all commercial relations. All the ports of the 
United States are open to foreign commerce, and we do not impose any 
duties on exports. But I am well aware of the emperor’s wish to limit 
the commerce of foreign nations to five ports of the empire, and to retain 
the general system of duties, in the establishment of which your excellency 
was a principal agent In the spirit of amity towards Chinn, the United 
Stntes acquiesces in the view of this subject which it has pleased the em¬ 
peror to adopt And. accordingly, I have drawn up the minutes of a treaty 
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adapted to this exceptional state of facts, only proposing such articles as 
may procure to the citisens of the United States a free and secure com¬ 
merce in the ports open to the nations of the west 

“ 4. It will occur to your excellency to remark, that some of the articles are 
different from those contained in the commercial treaties recently concluded 
with England. A single fact constitutes the cause of this difference. Those 
two treaties are based on the fact of the possession of Hongkong by Great 
Britain, and the commercial provisions have relation to this primary idea. 
The United States does not seek any such possession in China, and is there¬ 
fore constrained to propose new articles of commercial regulation for the 
security of citizens of the United States residing or prosecuting trade in 
China. 

“ 5. I have to make the further remark, that, in drawing up these minutes, I 
have not looked to the side of the United States alone. I felt that it would 
not be honorable, in dealing with your excellency, to take a partial view of 
the subject I have inserted a multitude of provisions in the interest and 
for the benefit of China. In a word, have sought to present the draught 
of a treaty which, as already intimated, shall be, in all parts, alike just and 
honorable to China and to the United States. 

‘‘lam sure your excellency’s candor will do justice to the motives which 
have actuated me in this matter; and I can give the assurance that I will 
consider in the same candor any modifications which your excellency may 
propose. 

“ I will communicate the tariff for annexation to-morrow; and I remain, 
meanwhile, with the highest respect and consideration, your excellency’s 
obedient servant, C. Cushiwo.*’ 

On the following day, Kfying thus replied. 

“ Tsiyeng, of the imperial house, governor of Kwangtung and Kw6ng9i 
director of the Board of War of the first class, vice guardian of the heir 
apparent, minister, and commissioner extraordinary of the Ta Tsing empire, 
makes this communication: 

“Yesterday I received your excellency’s communications, together with a 
draught of the articles [of treaty]. I have read and examined each article, 
and again depute their excellencies Hwang, Pwan, and Chow, to proceed, 
with your honorable three deputed officers, Webster, Bridgman, and Parker, 
to deliberate upon, consider and settle them. # * # * # 

“But the honorable envoy, on arriving at Yuh, immediately requested to 
enter Peking, to be presented to the emperor; and already, on a former occa¬ 
sion, Ching, the acting governor-general of the two Kw&ng provinces, reported 
it to the emperor, and respectfully received the imperial will, requiring the 
honorable envoy to await at Canton the arrival of me, the minister, previously, 
unitedly to deliberate upon and dispose of the business. Your excellency 
has accordingly waited at Yuh. And whereas your excellency made a com¬ 
munication to Ching, in which it was stated that you would consult with me, 
the minister, respecting entering Peking by the outer sea or the inland rivers: 
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now, we two men having mot face lo face 1 , we are both of the same heart. 
Moreover, the articles of a treaty have already been projected, and in a little 
time we can settle them, and deliberate upon the exchange of treaties. These 
are the facts relating to the honorable envoy’s going to Peking. It is correct, 
then, according to the received will of the august emperor, to say, that it is 
needless to proceed [to court] But I, the minister, must take this buiness, 
and first write out a dispatch, and again memorialize the emperor; and [ 
request a speedy reply in order to dispose of the business. Considering the 
honorable plenipotentiary is disposed to respect the august emperor, and has 
known that the minister, in his treatment of men, always in good faith has 
transacted business, there is no cause for possible distrust 

“ As is right, l have made this communication, and take the opportunity to 
present my compliments. 

44 The foregoing communication is to his excellency C. Cushing, envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 

“Taukw&ng, 24th year, 5th moon, 7th day—(June 22,1844.) 

“Faithful translation: Peter Parker, ,. 

44 Joint Chinese Secretary 

On the same day, Mr. Cushing wrote again, thus: 

United States Legation, June 22, 1844. 

“Sir: In accordance with the intimation which I made to yoor excellency 
yesterday, I now address you on the subject of the tariff to be annexed to 
the proposed treaty between the United States and China. 

“I feel bound in candor to say to your excellency, that I think the tariff as 
recently regulated in negotiation with England, is, in most of its provisions, 
moderate and reasonable; and to the tariff in general, therefore, I make no 
objection. 

“But there are some few articles of imports which come to China chiefly 
from the United States, and on which the duty is disproportionately high. 
Among these are ginseng and lead Concerning these, I should be glad, at 
a future conference, to exchange views with your excellency. 

“Iam informed, also, that it is the wish of your government to have spelter 
considered as saleable only to the officers of the treasury. If so, I cannot 
object, provided the fact be distinctly expressed. For want of such previous 
understanding on the subject, one of my countrymen has already sustained 
loss and injury, as at a proper time I will have the honor of explaining to 
your excellency. 

“I therefore submit the printed tariff (leaving ginseng and lead in blank) 
as a part of the projet of treaty. 

“ I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, your excellency’* 
obedient servant, C. Cushing. 

“To his excellency Tsiyeng &c.” 

To this note, Kfying returned the following answer. 

“Tsiying, &c M make this communication in repiy. 

“ 1 have received your excellency’s communication, calling attention lo 
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ihc disproportionate duty on ginseng and load, requiring further consideration, 
hiiiI also the tariff accompanying it. It has been proposed by our deputation^ 
ii their daily cons it hat ions, to equalize the duty on ginseng by considering 
two-tenths of each picul superior quality, and cight-umths as inferior; and on 
lead, to reduce one mace two candarecns on each picul, making it 2: 8, which 
is fair and equitable. While waiting to revise the tariff, by changing the 
two above-named articles, and by clearly specifying that spelter is to be sold 
only to merchants named by the government, and by defining the prohibited 
articles of ex|>ort and import—all of which, after examination, will duly be 
communicated in another dispatch—it is right to forward this in reply. 

44 May it, &c. To Cushing, &c. July 3,1844. 

u True translation: E. C. Bridgman, &c. 

The same day, July 3d, the particulars of the treaty having been 
all agreed upon, and several copies prepared both in Chinese and 
English, the two plenipotentiaries met at Wdnghid, and there affix¬ 
ed their natnei and seals to the same. Mr. Cushing, writing to his 
government, thus describes the progress and conclusion of the nego¬ 
tiations, consummated hy the signing of that treaty. 

Macao, July 8, 1844. 

44 Sir: By way of preface to copies of the correspondence connected with 
the treaty of Wanghia, I proceed to lay boforc you a brief account of the 
mode in which the negotiations between the imperial commissioner and 
myself were conducted. 

“ On the 16th instant, Tsiycng arrived at the Chineso village outside the 
barrier of Macao, called by the Portuguese Casa Branca; and on the 17th 
lie passed the barrier, and took lodgings for himself and suite at a Chinese 
temple dedicated to the Lady of Mercy, situated in a village within the 
barrier, but without the walls, of Macao. This village is designated by 
two Chinese words, which are pronounced Mong Ha in the provincial dialect 
of Canton, Wanghia or Ya in the dialect of Nanking, and Wang He&h or 
Iliya at the Court. 

“ The temple had been fitted up with some degree of taste for the recep¬ 
tion of the imperial commissioner, and the numerous soldiers, followers, and 
servants, with which, according to the usage of men of his rank in China, ho 
was attended. 

“Accompanying the commissioner, a a his advisers and assistants, were 
three Chinese officers of distinction,—namely, Hwang, the treasurer of the 
province; Chow, a member of the Han-lin college ; and Pwan, circuit judge 
of the province. Two of these persons, Hwang and Pwan, by means of their 
long residence at Canton, and thoir general intelligence, and one of them, 
Pwan, by reason of his parentage, he being the son of an opulent hong mer¬ 
chant, arc understood to possess very liberal views in regard to the foreign 
relations of China. 

“On the 18th, in ronfonmty with previous notice, the imperial commis¬ 
sioner. together with Hwang. Chow, and lVan, and their respective ouite'., 
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came to the residence of the legation, to make a visit of ceremony, and to 
be introduced to the legation and to the officers of the American squadron. 

** The commissioner was received and entertained by me with suitable 
regard to the dignity of my government; but the interview was, at his 
request, a purely friendly one—no business being transacted, the time being 
passed in conversation, in expressions of mutual esteem, and in exchange of 
assurances of the reciprocal good will of the United States and China. On 
the ensuing day, the 19th, I proceeded, accompanied by the gentlemen of the 
legation, and by commodore Parker and several officers of the squadron, to 
Wanghia, to return his visit We were received and entertained in the 
most friendly and hospitable manner; but no business was transacted, further 
than to agree that Messrs. Webster, Bridgman, and Parker, on my part, and 
Messrs. Hwang, Chow, and Pwan, on the part of the imperial commissioner, 
should meet again during the evening of the same day, and arrange the 
course of negotiation. 

“ At each of these interviews, every thing was conducted on a fooling of 
perfect equality, and of course no questions of etiquet arose. 

u At the interview of the evening, Messrs: Hwang, Chow, and Pwan, made 
known the readiness of the imperial commissioner to proceed at once to the 
discussion of the articles of a treaty between China and the United States. 

M Accordingly, on the 21st, I communicated to Tsiyeng the projet of a 
treaty; and, by agreement between us, Messrs. Webster, Bridgman, and 
Parker, on the one side, and Messrs. Hwang, Chow, and Pwan, on the other, 
met together for a number of days in succession, partly at my house in Macao, 
and partly at Wanghia, and discussed and modified this projet, in behalf 
of myself and Tsiyeng, respectively, until it assumed the form of the treaty 
as concluded and signed on the 3d instant at Wanghia. 

M Meanwhile, on the 24th, Tsiyeng and myself had an interview of busi¬ 
ness at the residence of the legation; in which interview the principle of the 
treaty and sundry incidental questions were briefly discussed. 

w All the points discussed on this occasion will appear in the written cor¬ 
respondence which ensued—it being understood that, for the purpose of 
patting on record our respective views, the interview should be deemed an 
informal one, and that we should proceed to rediscuss the several matters in 
question in written communications. 

w Of the different subjects touched upon at this time, there is occasion for 
me to refer, in this place, to two only, in anticipation of what appears in the 
copies of correspondence. 

“ One is the question of my proceeding to Peking. In this interview, 
Tsiyeng avowed distinctly that he was not authorized either to obstruct or 
facilitate my proceeding to court; but that, if I persisted in the purpose of 
going there at this time, he had no power to continue the negotiation of the 
treaty. 

M In a dispatch appropriated to this matter, I shall have occasion to show 
the bearing and effect of this deck ration of the imperial commissioner. 

53 
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“ At the same interview, it was agreed by us that Hwang, in behalf of the 
Chinese, and Dr. Parker, in behalf of the Americans, should constitute a 
commission, to arrange and agree upon suitable provisions for the security 
of the foreign factories at Canton. 

M On this subject, also, I shall have occasion to address a separate com¬ 
munication to the department. 

“ Afler the conclusion of the business interview of the day, Tsiyeng dined 
at the house of the legation, in company with the American ladies residing 
in Macao- 

w You will observe that the correspondence between Tsiyeng and myself, 
pending the negotiations, is of two descriptions,—many of the questions being 
discussed in semi-official communications, which were distinguished from 
the others, not only by the size and form of the letters, but by the absence of 
the style of official correspondence, and also by being uniformly addressed 
in Manchu. 

u At length, on the 3d of July, the articles of the treaty being all fixed, and 
the several copies, four in English and four in Chinese, completed ind ready 
for signature, I repaired, by agreement, to Wanghia, where four originals of 
the treaty were signed and sealed in the presence of commodore Parker and 
several gentlemen of the legation, and of the Chinese accompanying or in 
attendance upon Tsiyeng. 

“ Afler the execution of the treaty, we partook of an entertainment, and 
exchanged congratulations on the speedy and happy issue of the negotiation; 
and the next day the commissioner left Wanghia for Canton. 

u It now remains to complete the details of the tariff to be annexed to this 
treaty; afler which, it will be ready for transmission to the department 

“ I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, C. Cushing. 

“ Hon. John Nelson, &c. n 

We have a few remarks to make on the preceding, and shall then 
close this article with a letter of instructions to Mr. Cushing, as we 
find it printed in the newspaper of the day. 

We see no good reason for deviating, as Mr. Cushing has done, 
from the usual* orthography of Kiying’s name. Tsiyeng may possibly 
represent the Manchu orthography better than the usual form, but 
,r it does not conform so nearly to the Chinese. We may here remark 
that we do not like the term, Hok chung kwoh , which his excellency 
adopted for the United States, nor that he has used for the president. 
To both there are, in our opinion, strong objections; but we need 
i not, at least for the present, enter on their discussion. 

In speaking of Kiying’s suite, he describes one of them as circuit 
judge of the province; not of “ the province ” of Canton, as the 
language intimates, nor indeed of any province : the title held by 
the person in question was merely nominal; and we presume he 
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never held or performed the office of magistrate. The selection of 
this man, Pw&n Sz’ahing, was judicious, and no other one probably 
could have filled the place with equal honor and advantage. 

The letter of the president to the emperor, the question of Mr. 
Cushing’s going to Peking, security of the foreign factories, &c., 
may perchance form the topics of remark on a future occasion. The 
letter of instructions, delivered to Mr. Cushing, on the eve of his 
departure for China, will close this article. It is dated,— 

44 Washington, May 8th, 1843. 

44 Sir,—You have been appointed by the President, commissioner to 
China, and envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the court of that empire. The ordinary general or 
circular letter of instructions will be placed in your hands, and 
another letter, stating the composition or organization of the mission, 
your own allowances, the allowance of the secretary, and other mat¬ 
ters connected with the expenditure about to be incurred under the 
authority of Congress. 

44 It now remains for this department to say something of the political 
objects of the mission, and the manner in which it is hoped those 
objects may be accomplished. It is less necessary than it might other¬ 
wise be to enter into a detailed statement of the considerations which 
have led to the institution of the mission, not only as you will be fur¬ 
nished with a copy of the president’s communication to Congress, re¬ 
commending provision to be made for the measure, but also as ycur 
connexion with Congress has necessarily brought those considera¬ 
tions to your notice and contemplation. 

44 Occurrences happening in China within the last two years have 
resulted in events which are like to be of much importancej as well 
to the United Slates as to the rest of the civilized world. Of their 
still more important consequences to China itself, it is not necessary ^ v 
here to speak. The hostilities which have been carried on between 1 
that empire and England have resulted, among other consequences, 
in opening four important ports to English commerce, viz: Amoy, 
Ningpo, Shanghai, and Fuchow. 

44 These ports belong to some of the richest, most productive, and 
most populous provinces of the empire, and are likely to become very 
important marts of commerce. A leading object of the mission in 
which you are now to be engaged is, to secure ihe entry of American 
■hips and cargoes into these ports on terms as favorable as those 
which are enjoyed by English merchants. It is not necessary to 
dwell here on the great well known amount of imports of China into 
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the United States. These imports, especially in the great article of 
tea, are not likely to be diminished. Heretofore they have been paid 
for in the precious metals, or, more recently, by bills drawu on 
London. At one time, indeed, American paper of certain descrip¬ 
tions, was found to be an available remittance. Latterly, a consider¬ 
able trade has sprung up in the export of certain American manufac¬ 
tures to China. To augment these exports, by obtaining the most 
favorable commercial facilities and cultivating to the greatest extent 
practicable, friendly commercial intercourse with China, in all its 
accessible ports, is matter of moment to the commercial and manufac¬ 
turing as well as the agricultural and mining interests of the United 
States. It cannot be foreseen how rapidly or how slowly a people of 
such peculiar habits as the Chinese, and apparently so tenaciously 
attached to their habits, may adopt the sentiments, ideas, and customs, 
of other nations. But if prejudiced, and strongly wedded to their 
own usages, the Chinese are still understood to be ingenious, acute 
and inquisitive. Experience, thus far, if it does not strongly animate 
and encourage efforts to introduce some of the arts and the products 
of other countries into China, is not nevertheless, of a character such 
as should entirely repress those efforts. You will be furnished with 
accounts, as accurate as can be obtained, of the history and present 
state of the export trade of the United States to China. 

** As your mission has in view only friendly and commercial objects 
—objects, it is supposed, equally useful to both countries—the natural 
jealousy of the Chinese, and their repulsive feeling towards foreigners, 
it is hoped, may be in some degree removed or mitigated by prudence 
and address on your part. Your constant aim must be to produce a 
full conviction on the minds of the government and the people, that 
your mission is entirely pacific; that you come with no purposes of 
hostility or annoyance; that you are a messenger of peace, sent from 
the greatest power in America to the greatest empire in Asia, to 
offer respect and good will, and to establish the means of friendly 
intercourse. It will be expedient, on all occasions, to cultivate (he 
friendly dispositions of the government and people, by manifesting a 
respect for their institutions and manners, and avoiding, as far as 
possible, the giving of offense either to their pride or their prejudices. 
You will use the earliest and all succeeding occasions to signify that 
the government which sends you has no disposition to encourage, any 
violation of the commercial regulations of China, by citizens of the 
United States. You will state in the fullest manner the acknowledg¬ 
ment of this government, that the commercial regulations of the 
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empire, having become fairly and fully known, ought to be respected 
by all ships and by all persons visiting its ports; and if citizens of 
the Uuited States, under these circumstances, are found violating 
well known laws of trade, their government will not interfere to 
protect them from the consequences of their own illegal conduct. Youl 
will at the tame time assert and maintain, on all occasions, the equality 
and independence of your own country. The Chinese are apt to 
speak of persons coming into the empire from other nations as tribute 
bearers to the emperor. This idea has been fostered, perhaps, by 
the costly parade of embassies of England. All ideas of this kind 
respecting your mission must, should they arise, be immediately met 
by a declaration, not made ostentatiously, or in a manner reproachful 
towards others, that you are no tribute bearer; that your government 
pays tribute to none; and that, even as to presents, your governments 
neither makes nor accepts presents. You will signify to all Chinese 
authorities and others, that it is deemed to be quite below the dignity 
of the emperor of China and the president of the United States of 
America to be concerning themselves with such unimportant matters 
as presents from one to the other; that the intercourse between the 
beads of two such governments should be made to embrace only great, 
political questions, the tender of mutual regard and the establishment 
of useful relations. J 

“ It is of course desirable that you should be able to reach Peking, 
and the court and person of the emperor, if practicable. You will 
accordingly at all times signify this as being your purpose and the 
object of your mission; and perhaps it may be well to advance as near 
to the capital as shall be found practicable, without waiting to an¬ 
nounce your arrival in the country. The purpose of seeing the em¬ 
peror in person must be persisted in as long as may be becoming and 
proper. You will inform the officers of the government that you 
have a letter of friendship from the president of the United States to 
the emperor, signed by the president’s own hand, which you cannot 
deliver except to the emperor himself, or some high officer of the 
court in his presence. You will say, also, that you have a com¬ 
mission conferring on you the highest rank among representatives of 
your government; and that this, also, can only be exhibited to the 
emperor or his chief officer. You may expect to encounter, of course, 
if you get to Peking, the old question of the kotou. In regard to 
the mode of managing this matter, much must be left to your discre¬ 
tion, as circumstances may occur. All pains should be taken to 
avoid the giving of offense, or the wounding of the national pride. 
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but, at the same time, you will be careful to do nothing which may 
seem, even to the Chinese themselves, to imply any inferiority on the 
part of your government, or any thing less than perfect independence 
\^qf all nations. You will say that the government of the United States 
is always controlled by a sense of religion and honor; that nations 
differ in their religious opinions and observances; that you cannot do 
anything which the religion of your own country or its sentiments 
of honor forbid; that you have the most profound respect for his 
majesty the emperor: that you are ready to make to him all manifes¬ 
tations of homage which are consistent with your own sense; and 
that you are sure his majesty is too just to desire you to violate your 
own duty; that you should deem yourself quite unworthy to appear 
before his majesty, as peace bearer from a great and powerful nation, 
if you should do any thing against religion or against honor, as under¬ 
stood by the government and people of the country you come from. 
Taking care thus in no way to allow the government or people of 
China to consider you as tribute bearer from your government, or as 
acknowledging its inferiority, in any respect, to that of China, or any 
other nation, you will bear in mind, at the same time, what is due to 
your own personal dignity and the character which you bear. You 
will represent to the Chinese authorities, nevertheless, that you are 
directed to pay to his majesty the emperor the same marks of respect 
and homage as are paid by your government to his majesty the em¬ 
peror of Russia, or any other of the great powers of the world. 

“ A letter, signed by the president as above intimated, and addressed 
to the emperor, will be placed iu your hands. As has been already 
stated, you will say that this letter can only be delivered to the em¬ 
peror, or to some one of the great officers of state, in his presence. 
Nevertheless, if this cannot be done, and the emperor should still 
manifest a desire to receive the letter, you may consider the proprie¬ 
ty of sending it to him, upon an assurance that a friendly answer to 
it shall be sent, signed by the hand of the emperor himself. 

“ It will be no part of your duty to enter into controversies which 
may exist between China and any European state; nor will you, in 
your communications, fail to abstain altogether from any sentiment 
or any expression which might give to other governments just cause 
of offense. It will be quite proper, however, that you should, in a 
proper manner, always keep before the eyes of the Chinese the high 
character, importance, and power of the United States. You may 
speak of the extent of their territory, their great commerce spread 
over all seas, their powerful navy everywhere giving protection to 
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that commerce, and the numerous schools and institutions establish¬ 
ed in them, to teach men knowledge and wisdom. It cannot be 
wrong for you to make known, where not known, that the United 
States, once a country subject to England, threw off that subjection j 
years ago, asserted its independence, after a seven years' war, and 
now meets upon equal terms upon the ocean and upon the land. The 
remoteness of the United States from China, and still more the fact 
that they have no colonial possessions in her neighborhood, will na¬ 
turally lead to the indulgence cf a less suspicious and more friendly 
feeling than may been have entertained towards England, even before 
the late war between England and China. It cannot be doubted the 
immense power of England in India must be regarded by the Chinese 
government with dissatisfaction, if not with some degree of alarm. 
You will take care to show strongly how free the Chinese govern¬ 
ment may well be from all jealousy arising from such causes towards 
the United States. Finally, you will signify, in decided terms and a 
positive manner, that the government of the United States would find 
it impossible to remain on terms of friendship and regard with tho 
emperor, if greater privileges or commercial facilities should be al¬ 
lowed to the subjects of any other government than should be grant 
ed to citizens of the United States. — 1 

“ It is hoped and trusted that you will succeed in making a treaty 
such as has been concluded between England and China; and if one 
containing fuller and more regular stipulations could be entered into, 
it would be conducting Chinese intercourse one step further towards 
the principles which regulate the public relations of the European 
and American States. 

“ I am, sir, very respectfully, 

“Your obedient servant, 
“Daniel Webster. 

“ lion. Caleb Cusiung." 


Art. III. Memoir on the History of Budhism , read before the 
American Oriental Society , at their Annual Meeting , in Boston, 
May 28th , 1844. By Edward E. Salisbury, professor of Ara¬ 
bic and Sanscrit in Yale College. 

In this history of Budhism our attention is first called to the im¬ 
portant fact,—established by the sagacity of a few German scholars, 
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and which, says the author, has become the very basis of the science 
of philology in the modern acceptation,—that the influence of India 
may be traced over the whole western world, through its ancient 
language, the Sanskrit. lie proceeds to remark,—and *he abridg¬ 
ment of the Memoir here presented, will be as nearly as possible in 
his own words,—that the wide east, as well as the west, is under 
obligations, to a greater or less extent, for civilizing impulses, to 
the peculiar manner of thought and expression in language, which 
belonged originally to the Sanskrit people of India. The subject of 
Budhism affords a striking illustration of the extent of the influence 
of India. An off-shoot of the Indian mind, Budhism, like the 
Banyan tree, germinated and grew with widening shade, till it has 
become firmly rooted in the minds of four hundred millions of the 
human race. 

It may be taken for granted that Budhism is of Indian origin, 
though the time has been when men of great learning could differ 
on the question, whether its originator was a native of Hindustan, 
or of Scythia, or an African. But its history, as it may now be 
gathered from the books of the Budhists themselves, not only of 
India, but also of China, Tibet and Mongolia, refers to central 
India as the first seat of this religious system. Its doctrines have 
evidently grown out of Brahmanism. Its mythology also is the 
Hindu, in its principal features. 

Among the most important authorities, relative to the rise and 
progress of Budhism, is the book called the Mah&vanso, a continua¬ 
tion of this called the Suluvanso, the RAdjataranginf, annals of Cash¬ 
mere, the Histoire de la ville de Khotan, translated by Abel-R6mu- 
sat, and, lastly, the Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen. 

For a theory of Budhism we will venture to propose the following. 
At its foundation may be said to lie a quickening of the moral feel¬ 
ing against the pantheism of the Brahmans. Such was the force of 
long established opinion, identifying the Deity with objects cogniza¬ 
ble by the senses, or making Him a mere aggregate of ideal forms, 
that there was a sort of necessity in opposing pantheism, to deny all 
attributes to God—to conceive of simple abstract existence as the 
highest being according to the signification of Svabhiva, applied in 
Buddhist language to the supreme being, which is self-immanent 
substance,—and, on the other hand, to suppose all inferior existence 
an illusion, unreal, as the Budhists do, just so far as there was an 
abstraction of the idea of Deity from those objects of sense, and 
creations of the mind, which had been imagined to be what they 
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are, only by the divine presence pervading them. It was roost 
natural that the Brahmans, when aroused to find occasion against 
them, should charge them with being atheists and nihilists. The 
ideal of highest perfection would naturally be conformed to the con¬ 
ceived idea of the divine being, a sublimation of existence above all 
qualities. This is the nirv&na; and as with them the negation of 
all predicates is the only criterion of virtue, to be in any particular 
habit of mind has in it no intrinsic merit or demerit. To arrive at 
such a state, we must learn the illusive nature of all created things 
by studious application of mind and moral discipline. The authority 
of the Vedas is rejected, because no will is recognised as pertaining 
to the deity. Budhistic scriptures are held to be, not a revelation of 
divine law, but simply illustrations of a higher intelligence, inferior 
to the supreme being,—fitted to lead man, through knowledge, to 
absorption, in the incommunicable substance of all things. The 
origin of the world is ascribed to a disastrous fatality. Such having 
occasioned the development of self-immanent substance, the first 
emanation was Intelligence, or Budha, together with matter, which 
elements combined, have given origin to all existing species of 
things. A budha-stati is the last stage at which man arrives iu 
the progress of perfection, before reaching the goal of nirvSna. But 
the idea of Budha, as a teacher of mankind, is founded upon a sup¬ 
posed perpetual and invariable rotation of great kalpas, or series of 
ages, in each of which, from the beginning at an indefinite point of 
past time, after an age of corruption, degradation and decay, one of 
restoration has succeeded, more or less frequently, when that first 
emanation of intelligence has become embodied among men, in 
order to promote the disentanglement of human spirits, from the 
vortex of illusion, by the effulgence of its original light. This round 
of ages, making a great kalpa, had been already completed, accord¬ 
ing to the Budhists, eleven times, at the commencement of the 
present kalpa; and Budha had often been incarnate. Since the 
present series of ages began its revolution, Budha has appeared, it 
is said, four times, and last in the person of S^kya-Muni or the 
Sakya-saint, who has given the law to the existing age. 

Various considerations lead us to believe that Birdha was a 
real personage; but when did the person live, who brought about 
such an extensive revolution of religious opinion? With regard to 
this question there are various conflicting opinions, but after a dili¬ 
gent examination of the best authorities we are disposed, and we 
cannot, we think, be greatly iu error, to fix the commencement of 
vul. xiv. no ix. 51 
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his regal power at b. c. 320. Budha is said to hare belonged to the 
Kshattriya, or warrior- caste, being the son of a prince who ruled 
over a small independent kingdom at Kapilavastu, or the Yellow 
dwelling. Yellow was, perhaps, the distinctive color of the princi¬ 
pality, and hence it may have been adopted as the badge of the 
Budhists, who are sometimes spoken of as of the yellow religion. 
Sakya was the family name, a fact which deserves notice, because 
it undermines the ground of an entire theory—that Budha was one 
of the Sakas, Sacae, or Indo-Scythians, which rests chiefly on the 
mere sound of his name, Sakya-Muni. His first years were passed 
in princely pleasures. He next became a hermit, practising austeri¬ 
ties after the manner of his age, but at length gave up that excessive 
bodily mortification, and is said soon after to have attained to the 
supreme wisdom, or to have become Budha. 

He is said, at first to have beeu reserved, in the communication 
of his doctrine to others, a representation probably founded in 
truth, and in looking for proselytes did not recognize the principle 
which afterwards became a cardinal point with this sect, that the 
privilege of religious instruction, should have no restrictions, for he 
sought out such persons as he judged fit to understand him. His 
personal labors appear to have extended over the whole of Central 
India. His cause was espoused by the kings of Magadha, who 
were probably sovereigns of all India at the time. Invited with his 
disciples, by a rich householder, to Shrasvati in Kosala, which is 
Oude, he spent there twenty-three years, in which time he composed 
the Suttani or aphorisms, one of the three portions into which the 
Budhist scripture is divided. 

After Budha’s death an individual, named Kassapo, took the ge¬ 
neral supervision of the interests of the Buddhist community, pre¬ 
siding particularly over the clerical fraternity, which had already 
become numerous in Budha’s life-time. But the narrative of the 
Mahavanso clearly implies that the recognition of superior rank did 
not depend upon official station, but upon reputed ability and sancti¬ 
ty. There was then no established hierarchy. That was to be the 
result of a longer growth of the system. But an event of the highest 
importance to the future progress of Budhism, occurred the very 
year of his death. A schismatic tendency was exhibited, which 
made it necessary that the traditions, to be orally transmitted, should 
be fixed. A council was called, and the two supplementary parts, 
Vmayo and Abhidhammo, prescription concerning moral conduct, 
and appended law, were added to llie Budhist rule of faith and 
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practice, making up the Tripitakan, or Threefold treasure. The 
council is supposed to have been inspired. The Tripitakan was 
not yet committed to writing, but each of its three portions as¬ 
signed to an individual who was teach it to others after him. 

A second council was held a century later for the suppression of 
certain practices contrary to the rules of the clerical order. The 
innovators were degraded. After this, a select number of the clergy 
met at Visali, to revise the whole of the Abhidarma and Vinayo. 
This must be what is intended by the Tibetan authorities. 

The next important period in the history of Budhism is the reign 
of Aroko. Up to the close of the third century, the ecclesiastical 
establishment consisted chiefly of viharos, or cloisters, built by the 
royal bounty or by the wealthy, and occupied by persons of the male 
sex. These were the clergy, or more properly friars. Asoko began 
to reign b. c. 258, and was a zealous promoter of the faith of Bud- 
ha. This period is remarkably illustrated by existing monuments, 
found in all parts of Central India. In the seventeenth year of this 
Tcign, a third council was held to purify the fraternity of the Bik- 
khus from certain heretical doctrines, introduced by persons jealous 
of the progress of Budhism, who had of themselves assumed the 
yellow robe, and intruded themselves into the viharas, for the pur¬ 
pose of creating a schism. 

The great age of Bud hist missions began at this time. As places 
to which missionaries were sent, may be mentioned, Kasmira, Mahis- 
amandala, the Maharatta country, the Yona country, the Ilimavanta 
or Snowy country, and Ceylon. Of the rise and progress of Budhism 
in the latter place, also in Cashmere, a more extended account is 
given. The foundation of the system in Tibet was laid a. d. 307. 
Here, as in China, the Mongols were its principal patrons. A resem¬ 
blance follows between the Roman Catholic and the Bud hist systems, 
in the latter as it is discovered in the worship of the grand Lama, 
and the history closes with a view of the rise and progress of the 

Budhist system in China This part will be presented entire. 

* * * • 

“ In the thirteenth century, Koblai Khan brought n large part of 
China under the Mongol sceptre, and his reign was the period of the 
glory of the religion of Buddha in that country. It had its votaries 
there, however, previously, during many centuries. The date or¬ 
dinarily assigned to its introduction, which was first stated by Degu- 
ignes on Chinese authority, is a. n. 65. But since it has been 
shown, that the influence of Buddhism had probably extended to 
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K hot an, as early at least as the end of the first century before Christ, 
aud that political relations began to arise between Khotan and China 
not far from that time; we can scarcely hesitate to believe, that the 
propagandism of the Buddhists had carried their religion into the 
celestial empire, even before our era; more especially as we find it 
to have been common, in later times, for Buddhist mendicants of 
the cloisters of Khotan, to be employed in political negotiation with 
the Chinese empire. During the first three or four centuries, Budd¬ 
hist pilgrims were constantly on the way from China to India, and 
the eastern part of the Sassanidan empire, to obtain instruction in 
the faith of Buddha, and to collect the books of the religion; and a 
missionary zeal carried many from afar to China. The first great 
era of the propagation of Buddhism among the Chinese, early in the 
fourth century, was owing to the influence of an Indian Buddhist, 
named Fo-thou-tchhing, or purity of Buddha, who by adroitly 
availing himself of a knowledge of the powers of nature, to effect 
the semblance of miracles of healing and of raising the dead to life, 
and by fortunate predictions and shrewd auguries, and the so-called 
gill of second sight, gained entire command of the popular mind. 
But the system of Confucius was deeply rooted in the educated 
minds of the nation, and the opposition to Buddhism on the part of 
the Confucians made it odious to the Tartar prince, at whose court 
Fo-thou-tchhing had been received. The conception of virtue as 
a sort of social propriety, the putting away of the idea of deity as 
unessential, and the giving up of a future state of existence, all 
which belong to the doctrine of the great Chinese philosopher, are 
indeed directly opposed to the spirit of Indian religion, and more 
especially to the principles of Buddhism. Another philosophy 
however, which was cherished by a certain class of the thinking ChU 
nese, though not distinguishing the man of letters, as adherence to 
the Confucian system did, the Tao-doctrine, may have prepared the 
way for the reception of Buddhism by the more instructed; for it so 
nearly resembles the Buddhist philosophy in its fundamental idea, 
Tao, which it defines to be something nameless , deprived of action , 
thought , judgment , vitelligcnce t the occasion but not the cause of 
created existence; and in the view it gives of the highest perfection, 
as an absolute quiescence, without action, thought, or desire, that 
the inquiry suggests itself, whether Lao-tseu, the author of the Tao- 
doctrine, whose age was the same with that of Buddha, can have 
had communication with the Indian sectary, or whether the coinci¬ 
dence of their principles is to be ascribed to revulsion from a system 
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of pantheism known to both, or whether Buddhism was imported 
into China far more anciently than has been supposed. It is true, 
that the Tao-sse, perceiving the rapid progress of Fo-thou-tchhing’s 
proselytism, regarded him as a dangerous rival, but jealousy without 
pride prefers concession, where the points of agreement outnumber 
those of difference. A school was founded by Fo-thou-tchhing, 
which banded down the Buddhist doctrines among the Chinese. 
But within a century, the disciples of Buddha were afflicted with 
severe disasters from political convulsions, so that their faith almost 
expired, while they neglected to observe the precepts of their 
religion, and their sacred texts were dispersed or mutilated. It was 
in consequence of this state of things, that Chy-fa-hi&n, at the close 
of the fourth century, went on his pilgrimage into foreign Buddhist 
countries, of which the results are so invaluable at the present day, 
as a monument of that particular age of Buddhism. The informa¬ 
tion he obtained respecting the local traditions of Buddha’s life and 
death, and the scriptures and established institutions of the Budd¬ 
hists, had also the effect, at the time, to give a new impulse to the 
religion of Buddha in China. Fifteen years was this devout pilgrim 
abroad, in Tartary, India, the country beyond the Indus, Ceylon, 
and the Indian Archipelago; and after his return a critical digest of 
Buddhist doctrines and precepts was made by him, with the aid of 
an Indian Pundit, from the books, traditions, and observations col¬ 
lected on his way. The first general translation into Chinese of the 
Buddhist scriptures, was made in a. d. 418, under the Tsin dy¬ 
nasty, and was probably a result of Chy-fa-hian’s exploring tour. 
Another translation, which is the one now in use in China, was 
made a. d. 095, under one of the Thang emperors, by a friar of 
Khotan,—an age of persecution and laxity having intervened since 
Chy-fa-hian’s return, which made it necessary to establish the scrip¬ 
tural code of the Buddhists anew, from sources existing out of 
China.” 

In concluding, the author of the memoir says, 

* * # • 

“ I have thus endeavored to mark some of the most prominent 
events in the history of Buddhism, and have glanced at nearly every 
country where it has been propagated. Before concluding this 
sketch, however, I must notice more distinctly tne last great era of 
Buddhist history,—that of its extirpation in the country of its origin, 
and in the Indus-land, where it once took such deep root. It has 
been seen from the Mah&vanso, 1 hat in the latter part of the fifth 
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century, the Brahmans of Central India were actively engaged in 
combating the Buddhists. Another authority, entirely independent 
of that, acquaints us, that in the year a. d. 495, the patriarch of the 
Indian Buddhists transferred his seat to China, and that the succes¬ 
sion was continued no longer in India. From the whole narrative 
of the Chinese pilgrim, Chy-fa-hian, we further learn, that, up to the 
commencement of the fifth century, there was no open hostility be¬ 
tween the Brahmans and Buddhists, even in the city of Benares, 
which was afterwards to be the head-quarters of Brahmanism. But 
we have accounts of two other Chinese pilgrims, named Soung-yun 
and Hiuanthsang, who, the one iu a. d. 502, and the other between 
a. d. 630 and 650, traversed the same countries which were visited 
by Chy-fa-hian; and these show, that in the course of two centuries 
since Chy-fa-hian’s tour was ended, and beginning as early as with 
the sixth century, the Brahmans had been gaining the upper hand 
in India, and that Buddhism had declined also in the countries to 
the west of the Indus. To all this may be added, that the decisive 
overthrow of Buddhism in India is to be attributed to the influence 
of a philosopher, named Rum&rila Khatta, who lived, as is sufficient¬ 
ly well ascertained, in the seventh century. The final rallying of 
Brahmanism against its formidable antagonist, seems to have been 
accomplished by this philosopher, through a simplification of the 
grounds of religious belief. The Mim&nsa, a system of philosophy 
of which he is the principal expositor, assumes the V6das for its 
foundation, and lays itself out to ascertain the meaning of Scripture. 
Properly speaking, it is no philosophy, but rather a system of exposi¬ 
tion ; and it allows of no proofs, except by inference from associa¬ 
tion, comparison of resemblances, presumption from implication, 
and oral communication. These stricter principles, while they 
draw the line of demarkation more definitely between the old ortho¬ 
dox creed, and all schemes of religion which had diverged from it, 
would, of course, place the subtle vagaries of Buddhism in the most 
unfavorable light. A royal decree is said to have gone forth : “ Let 
those who slay not, be slain, the old man amongst the BAuddhas , 
and the babe; from the bridge of Kama, (the strait between the 
continent and Ceylon,) to the snowy mountains (the Himalaya.”) 
It cannot, then, be far from the truth to say, that, from the middle 
of the fifth century, Buddhism began to be overpowered in India, 
and in the Indus country, and that the profession, of this religion 
was not tolerated in Hindustan after the seventh century. The sect 
of I be Jains, who are still found in some parts of India, and whose 
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existence there may be traced back to the eighth century, arc proba¬ 
bly a remnant of the Budliists, who, by compromise and conceal¬ 
ment, escaped the vengeance of the Brahmans. 

“ The occasion of the extirpation of Buddhism from the Indus- 
country is hinted at in the language of Iliuan-thsang, who says of 
the Panjab, and the eastern borders of Afghanistan: “All these 
countries are uncivilized, the inhabitants gross, their language bar- 
barous. ,, For of a part of this very same region thus characterized, 
Chy-fa-hian observes : “ the language of Central India is there spok¬ 
en without any variation. The dress of the people, and their man¬ 
ner of taking food, are also similar to those of Central India. The 
law of Buddha is extremely honored there :” and this discrepancy of 
statement between two travelers, who each spent many years iu mak¬ 
ing their observations, and whose credibility is unquestioned, can 
only be explained by supposing an inroad of barbarians, which had 
altered the character of the country, since the earlier traveler’s 
visit to it. We know, too, from the history of the Arabs, that the 
Turks, whose invasions of the eastern borders of the ancient Persian 
empire had been repeated from the age of Cyrus, were opposed to 
the arms of the followers of Mohammed in Afghanistan, in the 
latter half of the seventh century. 

“ Within the period of the decline of Buddhism in the country 
about the Indus, as fixed by comparison of the narratives of Chy-fa- 
hian and the other Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, is the date, which a 
Chinese historian, who lived about the commencement of the seventh 
century, has assigned to the introduction of Buddhism into Jopah; 
and the same authority gives us the highly interesting information, 
that it was brought there from a country near to the Indus on the 
western side. “ Formerly,” says the historian, “ the religion of 
Buddha did not exist in this country (Fou-sang, or Japan). It was 
in the fourth of the years Ta-ming, of the reign of Hiao*wou-ti of 
the dynasty of the Soung (a. d. 418,) that five pi-khieou (Bhik- 
khus,) of the country of Ki-pin, went to Fou-sang, and spread there 
the law of Buddha : they brought with them the books, the sacred 
images, the ritual, and established the monastic usages, which 
caused the manners of the inhabitants to be changed:” Ki-pin, which 
is mentioned also in the itinerary of Chy-fa-hian, is supposed to be 
the same with Kw<pTjv^ of the classical geographers, or the country 
watered by the most western branch of the Indus, called Kw<pfe, 
and has been identified with the neighborhood of the cities of 
Ghizneh and Kandahar. The history of Japan by Kacmpfer, from 
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native authorities, speaks of the “ spreading of the foreign Pagan 
Budsdo worship/* in the sixth century, in consequence of the arrival 
there of “ idols, idolcarvers and priests from several countries be¬ 
yond sea—whicli points again to the same period hinted at iu 
the account of the first propagation of the religion of Buddha oil 
this island, and is probably to be connected with the circumstances 
in which the Buddhists found themselves, at that time, in India and 
on its western borders. 

“ It is to be expected that the sources of knowledge on this whole 
subject, here presented in a meagre outline, will be greatly multipli¬ 
ed within a few years, when it will be safe to go more into the detail, 
and the principal facts may lie better established. Certain writers 
have entertained notions, in regard to the influence of Buddhism 
upon the Scandinavian mythology, and upon the civilization of the 
Indian races in the central part of our own country, which, though 
as yet too visionary to receive any more than this passing notice, 
may be found to embody some important historical truth. Our own 
countrymen in the east, of various professions, enjoy opportunities 
of collecting materials respecting the doctrines, local traditions, 
religious usages, and ecclesiastical organization of the Buddhists, 
which we hope they will not neglect to improve. But enough has 
been ascertained to excite our astonishment at the power of Budd¬ 
hism, to propagate itself amid every variety of national culture, 
spirit, and temperament. I will therefore suggest, very briefly, a 
few reasons, which have occurred to me, for the rapid spreading of 
this religion in India, and its wide diffusion abroad. 

“ 1. Buddhism elevated the regal dignity. One of the moet ancient 
traditions of Central India, preserved in the fiction of the avat&ra 
of Vishnu, as Parasur&ma, or Rama of the club , refer to a primitive 
strife between the Brahmans, and the Kshattriy&s, or warrior caste , 
which ended in victory to the Brahmans. The position of royalty, 
under Brahman institutions, has always been one of entire subser¬ 
vience to the acknowledged superiority of the spiritual caste. The¬ 
ocracy, in a certain sense, has been the form of the state. But with 
the Buddhists, the king was the proper ruler of the land, inasmuch 
as they looked to him for countenance against the jealousy of the 
Brahmans: and the result was a mutual dependence, which tended 
to strengthen both the royal authority and the course of the new 
sect;—quite like that confederacy of king and people against an 
overpowering aristocracy, in early times of European history, when 
those two powers of the state, with seeming contrariety of interest, 
for a while more common cause with each other against their com- 
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mon enemy. This parallel might be carried further; for the spiri¬ 
tual power of the Budh lists, fostered by royal favor, subsequently 
rose to such a height, that it controlled the sovereign: just as royalty 
in Europe availed itself against popular rights of that preeminence 
which it had obtained only by the temporary union of the will of the 
people with it. Hence we do not find that the principle of defer¬ 
ence to civil authority, which contributed to gain for the followers 
of Buddha that position which they acquired in India, actuated 
them to the same extent in the measures they adopted to establish 
themselves in other countries: for, not to speak of the absence of an 
ancient priestly domination in most of the foreign countries where 
Buddhism was introduced, against which the civil power might have 
been invoked for protection,—the Buddhist clerical order itself had 
become tinged with priestcraft, at the very time when their system 
was first propagated out of India; and this managing spirit seems 
constantly to have gathered strength, of itself, and by the concur¬ 
rence of circumstances, as Buddhist proselytism enlarged its bounds. 

“2. Buddhism was most extensively propagated among those, 
who, so far as there existed any intercourse between themselves and 
the inhabitants of India, were held in contempt by the Brahmans, as 
Mletchtchhas, or Barbarians ,—outcasts from all participation in 
their religious knowledge, and unworthy to enjoy their institutions. 
The Buddhists appearing as befrienders of these despised foreigners, 
whom they so zealously sought out in their homes, in order to 
instruct them, had the great advantage of a striking contrast be¬ 
tween their seemingly benevolent labors for others, and the haughty, 
unsympathizing, despiteful spirit of the Brahmans. A leading maxim 
of conduct with the Buddhists, equally pertinent here, to whatever 
motive it may be referred, is this: 

M Whatever happiness is in the world, it has arisen from a wish 
for the welfare of others : 

Whatever misery is in the world, it has all arisen from a wish 
for our own welfare." 

“ 3. Another reason which may be assigned for the extensive pro¬ 
pagation of Buddhism is, that, as its distinctive peculiarities are 
philosophical and not derived from any particular mythological, con¬ 
ceptions, it could take to itself any mythology, which it found es¬ 
tablished with this, or the other nation, and under that cover in¬ 
sinuate its principles the more effectually. 

“4. Buddhism asserted for humanity an essential quality and worth, 
in opposition to the arbitrary distinctions of caste. There, was, 
indeed, from the first, a clerical order among the Budhists; yet such 
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was its constitution, that it operated rather as an inducement, than 
as a bar to general effort, to reach the higher attainments of which 
the soul was supposed to be capable: for emulation was quickened 
by the admission to its privileges, on equal footing, of all ranks of 
social life; and the prospect held out to all alike, who should conse¬ 
crate themselves to its moral and intellectual training, was one well 
adapted to inspire ambition, whether the state of sanctity pretended 
to be connected with such consecration was considered, or the 
powerful influence over others, and the opening of wide fields for 
its exertion in missionary enterprise, which was actually associated 
with becoming a Bhikkhu. 

“ That separation, too, of human nature from pantheistic absorp¬ 
tion in the Deity, which is a fundamental principle of Buddhism, 
could not fail to be attended with a quickening of the sense of power 
in the human soul itself, and of a higher destiny belonging to it, 
than to be the merely mechanical organ of an all-engrossing Deity. 
It would be in vain to object, that Buddhist doctrine makes all things 
to be unreal except the great Svabh&va: for no human being could 
long hesitate, between consistency with an abstruse metaphysical 
speculation on the one hand, acquiescence in the prompting of 
instinctive feeling on the other, that there is a self-activity in human 
nature. Nor should the inanity of the highest perfection to which 
the soul can attain, according to the Buddhist notion, be supposed to 
be an objection to this view of the influence of Buddhist philosophy 
in calling forth the instinctive sense of power : for besides, that real 
acquisitions of knowledge and moral discipline are made requisite 
for the attainment of Nirvana, it really matters not how trifling or 
inane the object may be, human nature is prone to assert its pri¬ 
vilege of spontaneous action, even for a prize which has in itself 
nothing stimulating. Nor, again, does the emanation-system of the 
Buddhists take away the faculty of origiuating action : for it is evi¬ 
dent from the calls, which the moral precepts of Buhddism address 
to mankind to exert and discipline themselves, that human actions 
are not included, at least, practically, in that system of fatality. 

“|Bnt the principle of the inherent capability of man, as such, was 
not only fitted to lead those, who had been disciplined to a mystical 
passive surrender of individuality under Brahmanism, to throw off 
that bondage, but may also be supposed to have exerted no slight 
influence in quickening the human soul to cast off old habits of bar¬ 
barism, by giving scope and direction to the consciousness of a 
capacity of improvement; and the impression which Buddhism has 
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made upon rude nations is to be explained, partly, by this consi¬ 
deration. 

“ A result of the general elevation of society effected by Buddhism, 
is seen in its creation of history. In India, while Brahmanism held 
undisputed sway, there were indeed traditions of the past handed 
down by the epic bards; but so blended with mythology were these 
traditious, that their historical meaning was obscured, or obliterated. 
The only memorialists were of that caste, which could not justly pre¬ 
serve tbe remembrance of most of the great events determining 
the destiny of tne nation, without giving undue prominence to mat¬ 
ters which concerned classes of society, depreciated by themselves 
as inferior and not worthy of account, and especially their chief 
rivals, the warrior and regal caste, whose glory they would be most 
reluctant to celebrate. But to the Buddhists the affairs of kings were 
of the highest moment, and as they deeply sympathized in the 
growth of their power, even they presumed to sway it to their own 
advantage, they would be disposed to treasure with the greatest care 
the remembrance of the events by which it was obtained: and the 
concern they professed for the general welfare of the people, would 
lead them to take note also of events of mere general interest. 
Hence we find, that the proper history of India opens with the pro¬ 
mulgation of Buddhism, and that every Buddhist nation has annals, 
which have a claim to the name of history, far superior to that of 
the epic or puranic traditions of Brahmanism.” 


On the foregoing abstract, and on the memoir, we have at present 
no comments to make. It has been our endeavor to present the 
subject to our readers just as professor Salisbury has given it to us. 
Though living in close contact with those who profess to follow and 
revere the doctrines of Budha, we have to confess that as yet we 
are unable to gain from them any distinct system of faith and prac¬ 
tice. So far as we can ascertain, they, as a body, know not what 
they do believe, and care but little whether or not their conduct con¬ 
forms to their creed. For aught they know, they believe what is 
written in their sacred books, and as far as they find it convenient 
and agreeable they make their practice conform to that of their 
neighbors and their ancestors. Such, in few words, is the practical 
religion of the Budhists of Canton. 
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Art. IV. A discourse warning and advising the simple people 
to appreciate life. By Hwang the governor and acting litera¬ 
ry chancellor of the province of Kwangtung (or Canton). 

Tea creatures of the universe are all diversified. Of those possessing know¬ 
ledge and perception, there are none that do not appreciate life. Appreciat¬ 
ing life they do not willingly destroy it. The bird, on seeing the net, is 
affrighted. The wild beast, on hearing the sound of the gun, runs away. 
The fish, rushing against the net, dives downward. The insect, coming in 
contact with heat, recoils. Man—the only spiritual being among all crea¬ 
tures,—if he does not appreciate life, how then is he comparable to the insect, 
the fish, the bird, the brute ! 

Good and evil, misery and happiness are terms in universal use among man¬ 
kind. There never was one who did not pursue after the good and retire 
from the evil. There is no greater good than life, and no evil more dreadful 
than death. Therefore, when one is born, congratulations are offered, and 
condolences at death. Now an unwillingness to pursue after the good and 
to retire from the evil, is to pursue the evil. There never was one who did 
not seek to get happiness and to avoid misery. Of happiness nothing is before 
life, and of misery nothing more lamentable than death. Hence we pray that 
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long 1 life may be enjoyed by those we love, and imprecate early death on those 
we hate. Now an unwillingness to seek life and to avoid death, is to seek 
misery. 

The people of the province of Canton are, in their manners, rude and 
violent. They easily become bandits, and it is difficult to compute the number 
of those who are annually involved in the heavy penalties of the law. And 
this calamity consists in their unwillingness duely to appreciate life. For 
this reason, in utter disregard of the laws, they commit violent robberies and 
kidnap in order to obtain ransom-money, thus appreciating gain and lightly 
esteeming life. With deadly weapons they fight and commit cruel murders, 
willingly forfeiting their life, thus lightly esteeming it and yielding to their 
violent temper. 

But the proceeds of the robberies and kidnapping are no sooner in hand 
than they are ezhaused. In the twinkling of an eye the offenders are brought 
to justice. Capital punishment soon follows. By a single pass of the steel 
blade, the body and head are laid asunder in disorder. At that time you will 
seek and not only be unable to obtain the situation of those people who carry 
burdens on their shoulders and on their backs, but you will not even be able 
to carry a dish and a st&lf and walk and beg in the streets. Still there was 
a feasible scheme for gain. 

The cruelties of murder and quarreling will seek out a recompense.' Per¬ 
haps the inimical family may seek to make and carry off reprisals, and there 
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will be disasteroua butchery and slaughter. Or the police may seise and 
carry away the offender to suffer condign punishment. At that time you will 
seek and not only be unable to obtain the situation of those people who go 
out and come in quietly pursuing their labors and enjoying their rest; but, 
should you even desire it, you will not be able to carry meekly your heart 
and your head or allow the spittle to dry itself on your face. Where is the 
use of yielding to such a temper! 

Such are the consequences of being unable to endure and suppress covetous 
and angry feelings. Again and again reason is oversteped, the laws violated, 
families broken, and persons destroyed. After such spoliation, demolition, 
and rending asunder, repentance is unavailing. Alas, how deplorable ! Oh, 
that you would long and deeply consider alike, the difficulties that surround 
the life of man and the circumstances which give it such high importance! 

Try to observe the heavens, the earth, and all things. Man is preeminently 
excellent. Among myriads of moving creatures, he alone has a human form. 

Now it is heaven and earth that have conferred on you augmented favor. 
The members of your body are so fully endowed with vigor ana strength, and 
within your seven senses are comprised so much knowledge and discernment, 
that there is no upright and laudable business or vocation which you may not 
pursue at pleasure. Who or what will oppose and impede you ? If then you, 
abandoning whatever is upright and following after whatever is depraved, 
perversely persist in doing these things that are transgressions of the law, you 
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yourself take your own precious head, and surrender it over to destruction. 
This is not the Creator’s want of love to you ; on the contrary, it is your own 
want of self-respect. And how then can you answer for it before the divini¬ 
ties of heaven and earth ? 

Now it is your father and mother, who, through the poriod of your nativity 
and early childhood, tenderly nourished and ted you, unconscious of great 
expenditures of thought and strength, hoping that, when grown up to man¬ 
hood, you would be able to do some little business—giving support to those 
above you and affording protection to those who were your dependents, 
and thus receive and transmit (or perpetuate) your patrimony. They never 
thought that you yourself, ere you were grown up and advanced to maturity, 
would take tne body, bequeathed to you by your father and mother, and at 
your own pleasure pollute and destroy it,-—committing violent robberiesyacting 
the part of a miserable vagabond, and perpetrating acts of petty thefts. Ana 
finally, you experience the penalties of the law in your own person : you take 
you own body, so excellently and eminently framed, and in a single morning 
you change it and make it a headless ghost ! The body destroyed, the family 
annihilated, and all hope of posterity entirely cut off,—how then can you an¬ 
swer for it before your father and mother, grand-parents sod ancestors ? 

Try to close your eyes and look inwardly at your heart: and will not the 
perspiration drop from your whole body ? 

Moreover, if unwilling duly to appreciate yourselves, then you must not 
only be devoid of conscience, but must also be without natural understanding. 
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Try now to wake up consideration. The present age is one of plenty. 
Peace reigns throughout the whole empire. The taxes in the province of 
Canton are reduced to their minimum standard. All demands for military 
service in romote parts of the empire are at an end. Your have nothing to 
do except to attend to your own appropriate avocations. The demands ofthe 
government are so easily and early satisfied, that during your whole life time 
you need never hear one pressing demand. Even to grey hairs, you need 
never for once see a messenger from the rovernment. Villages and neigh* 
bors enjoy peace and harmony ; wives and children have joy and gladness; 
and will you not, then, dwell in delightful security ? 

But now, by coveting unlawful gains, and by giving loose reins, for a single 
morning, to your angry passions, you do not act the part of conscientious 
people, but willingly become the associates of destroyers. At one time, you 
consult with them Tor the execution of deeds of robbery : your cruelty is like 
that of wolves and tigers, your craft is like that of elves and demons. Thus 
you are made to dread seizure by those you have despoiled, and to fear that 
the police and soldiers will pursue and apprehend you. How does this differ 
from converting a broad and smooth high way into a thick and thorny 
maze ? At another time, vou direct those who fight with deadly implements. 
You become associated with those who kill and murder. The scene of blood 
and carnage is near to your own village and door. Whether you will con¬ 
quer or be overcome it is noteasy to determine. The recompense which is from 
men quickly comes. In a little time, dead bodies are spread in disorder over 
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the grassy turf, and blood stains the fields. How does this differ from chang¬ 
ing the bright heavens of a clear dav into one of cold winds and bitter rain ? 

At length, when the case has been laid open before the magistracy, the 
deepest recess in the earth cannot hide you. When the soldiers surround and 
seize you, your fowls and dogs will be affrighted and fly away. When as 
perpetrators of crime you are caught, your wives and children will flee and be 
scattered abroad. Bound with iron hand-cuffs, you will shrug and contract like 
the crow. Imprisoned in wooden cages, you will lie bent and curled up like 
dogs. Your bodies will be so loaded with clinking chains, that it would be dif¬ 
ficult to fly even if you had wings. The beating of your bodies will be so pain¬ 
ful, that even with iron mouths self-vindication would be impossible. While 
examined and reCxamined before the bar of justice, the blood accumulates and 
coagulates. Cries and bowlings are loud and incessant. And the wounded 
spirits of the incarcerated victims are in suspense between life and death. 
When the faithful evidences have been adduced and the decisions made, it 
will be impossible, even had you two heads, to escape with impunity. Amid 
these hundreds of fears and pains, and tens thousands of griefs and sorrows, 
the fiercest cutting of the sword can never pay back the delights of such 
wickedness! 

Try now to take up a case and contemplate it from the time when it com¬ 
menced till its consummation, by capital punishment. Think, u Had I, but 
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for a moment, exercised patience and forbearance, how could the deeds have 
been done that yield this recompense? What is obtained, and what lost? 
What has been followed and what avoided?" If you had done thus, even 
though as stupid as a wooden block or a stone statue, you would have as¬ 
sented to the punishment and wept over your folly. 

There is a class of persons who lightly appreciate life, and vainly boast 
great things. 44 From of old," say they , 44 heroes and men of lofty minds have 
not all died in a good old age and under their own windows." Hence they 
suppose their own bodies and lives may be sacrificed. But surely they do not 
consider that those just and faithful statesmen laid down their lives in the 
faithful discharge of duty, and that one such death is heavier than the lofty 
mountain, and will be celebrated for thousands of years. If there be such a 
spirit as this, then though dead they yet live. With such, how can a class 
of dogs and rats compare themselves ! 

There is another class of depraved talkers, who say, “After death men 
enter on a series of changes. To-day they are capitally executed. To-mor¬ 
row they enter the womb. Such temporary death is not worthy to be feared." 
Truly these talkers do not consider the various departments of the revolving 
changes, and the difficulty of coming back again in the shape of a human body. 
Even in this life it is hard for you to escape the laws. In hades the punish¬ 
ments are much more dreadful. It is to be feared that capita] offenders whose 
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heads are (here) exposed, will not (there) be able to escape the miseries of 
the bladed mountains and the swordy trees. At the worst they must sink for¬ 
ever in the dark abyss, and a return (in human form) will be inevitable. After 
passing straight on through every species of trouble and danger, then from a 
human being you will become some kind of brute, passing perhaps into the 
bowels of a aog v or perhaps into the belly of a swine. And, then again, you will 
be unable to avoid being flayed by the butcher Now, according to the doc¬ 
trines of Budha, there are retributions even more dreadful and more sure than 
these. 

It seems impossible that you should not now awake and turn around your 
head, and seek and acquire your former character and reputation. And you 
will not, I trust, lightly regard my words 

If you know how to appreciate life, then you ought to maintain its relative 
duties—paternal affection, filial obedience, brotherly love and respect. Main¬ 
taining these, you act the man; neglecting them, you become a brute. Such 
are the relative duties of life. 

Moreover, it is your bounden duty to devise-pome means of support, as a 
husbandman, a mechanic, a merchant or peddler, and be able to live by your 
own labor. The livelihood of the people consists in their diligence. If dili¬ 
gent, they will never be in want. Thus this (dilligence) may be considered 
the means of livelihood. 

The relative duties being maintained, the means of livelihood will by de¬ 
grees be regained, and the felicities of life be enjoyed. The aged will have 
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the requisite maintenance; and the young possess what is needful for their 
education. Harmony and mutual support will exist among neighbors; and 
the domestic relations will be maintained in perfection. These are the things 
which constitute the felicities of life. 

Only thus appreciate life, and you will live unmolested in delightful repose; 
and by your orderly conduct, prove yourselves the good people of a plentiful 
age. Compared with those worthless bands of robbers and kidnappers who 
have lost both property and life, and with those quarrelsome and murderous 
vagabonds who have destroyed both body and reputation, oh how unmeasur- 
abfy remote is your condition. 

If now you wish to seek after the good and to retire from the evil, and 
wish to secure happiness and avoid misery, then appreciate life, as your first 
andjmost important duty. 

Prepared and published at the residence of the acting chancellor, on the 
—— day of the sixth month of the twenty-fifth year in the reign of Taukwing. 
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Art. V. An introductory address delivered by Alfred Tucker, 
esq ., surgeon of the Minden's hospital , at the first meeting of 
the China Medical and Chirurgical Society , on the advantages 
to be gained by a medical association , and a cursory review 
of diseases incidental to Europeans in China. 

Whm I see assembled here such a large proportion of the medical men of 
Victoria, I feel considerable diffidence in rising to offer an introductory address; 
but as you have been pleased to elect me to the honorable position of President 
of the China Medical and Chirurgical Society, I feel I should ill repay your 
confidence by shrinking from the duty expected from me. The formation of 
this Society was only agitated three weeks since; the first meeting enlisted in 
the philanthropic cause for which this Society is formed, all the civil practi¬ 
tioners of Victoria, many at the out-ports, the Medical Missionaries, and several 
of our Naval and Military Brethren, and subsequently by your decision of this 
evening some who hold a relationship to medicine by early education. These 
from their poeitior in this colony and other parts of China united to their pro¬ 
fessional and literary attainments cannot fail to inspire confidence in the rec¬ 
titude of those principles which have brought this Society into existence ; our 
only object being by frequent communication to impart the experience, and 
the success or failure of particular modes of treatment, one to the other, with 
that frankness which has been the characteristic of medical men in whatever 
part of the world they have been thrown together. The responsible position 
which medical men hold in relation to their own kind renders it imperative on 
their part to embrace every opportunity of gaining that information which best 
enables them conscientiously to perform the serious trust which necessarily 
belongs to their position. 1 think the least zealous among the medical com¬ 
munity of China must acknowledge the propriety of forming this Society for 
the advancement of Medical and Surgical Knowledge, in a country where 
diseases previously little known, and even now very imperfectly understood, 
have committed such fatal and extensive ravages;—a country also hitherto 
forbidden to the research of science, but which has been suddenly opened to the 
zeal of the medical philosopher, for discoveries in the materia medica, natural 
history, and the stuay of diseases on that mode of life affecting health among 
this curious race of people. By overland there will be a quick conveyance of 
the best medical periodicals of Europe and America, thereby preserving our 
acquaintance with the medical literature of the day. In a short time I hope to 
see a museum established for the reception of specimens of morbid anatom v 
and natural history, and that a rare ana interesting collection will be formed, 
particularly in botany, mineralogy, and ichthyology. I think much important 
and original information may be expected to be collected in the archives of 
this Society, from the various callings and pursuits of its members, for it is 
not a simple association of medical men of one localitv, or men who havo 
quietly reposed after the success of a long and successful practice, and merely 
enrolled their names as a matter of form, but it is composed of those who still 
love their profession, and are anxious to promote its prosperity by every way 
in their power. From the short period which Hongkong has been a British 
colony, the civil practitioners are little known to each other, or to those who 
entrust their lives to their care; therefore they all start with a laudable ambi¬ 
tion to acquire medical information, which a discerning community will soon 
appreciate. For however powerful the influence of friends may be, we may 
rest assured when loss of health, either to ourselves or to those connected by 
the dearest ties of friendship or relationship takes place, no private considera¬ 
tion weighs in the selection of the medical adviser, knowledge alone is the 
consideration; therefore a zealous pursuit of our calling is sure to bring ulti¬ 
mate success We have also medical brethren brlonpinyr 1o this Society 
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from whose zeal and character I expect much valuable information to be 
derived. 1 allude to the medical missionaries, who have left their country 
and their friends for a mere subsistence, in order that they may make their 
medical information available to the sacred cause of the propagation of the 

S ospel among this jealous and deluded people. From their increasing in- 
uence, knowledge of the language, and facilities of communication, 1 expect 
that we shall have many interesting papers for presentation at our various 
meetings; and I feel assured that our medical brethren of the army,^navy, 
and mercantile marine will kindly forward much useful information from the 
various parts of the world where their duty may require their services; there¬ 
fore in a Society formed of such elements, as much importance as possible 
should be attached to frequent communications of all matters relating to medi¬ 
cine or the collateral sciences. 

The resident medical men in China have great scope for their industry, 
the useful application of their knowledge, and the acquirement of information 
on diseases which European hospitals, and schools afford very little opportunity 
of studying practically, or acquiring the tact of dexterous manipulation ; I 
here allude to the faculty which the urbanity and kindness of the medical 
gentlemen in charge of the Chinese missionary hospitals place at our com¬ 
mand, in making ourselves ophthalmic surgeons. There the medical man is 
sure to meet a welcome, and the diseases which afflict that delicate but import¬ 
ant organ of vision fully and scientifically explained, and the opportunity of 
performing the various operations on the living eye placed at our disposal; there 
also we see very curious cutaneous diseases, rare to the European medical 
practitioner, and accuctom ourselves to discriminate the various diseases incid¬ 
ental to the dermoid texture. The library of the institution at Hongkong is 
made available to members of this Society ; and as the gentleman at the head 
of that hospital is a member of this Association, 1 make no doubt, but that we 
shall be enlightened by much original and interesting information from time to 
time. We have another member whose kindness has been remarked, I allude 
to the gentleman in charge of the Seaman’s Hospital, where the itinerant 
medical man is always sure to meet with a kind reception, and view many 
diseases of which seafaring people are more particularly susceptible, such as 
scurvy, phagedennic ulcer, and fracture of the osseous fabric; there also, we see 
fever and dysentery, as it affects the European in China. I think, gentlemen, 
that we must all feel that our resources are great, and from the character, talent, 
and philanthropy of the civil practitioners of China, forming the majority of 
this Society, I am sure it will be the germ from which many important circum¬ 
stances will spring. 1 trust before long, when we possess a room belonging ex¬ 
clusively to this Society, to hear a popular course of lectures delivered on many 
of the interesting subjects related to medicine ; and 1 trust gentlemen, one 
day to see a Medical School established at Victoria, and the talent which I see 
around me made the means of removing the veil of ignorance and superstition 
from so largo a portion of God's crealuros. It is only by education that we 
can expect to remove the old deep rooted prejudices of ages, and in what belter 
manner could the pupils educated at the Schools instituted for the Chinese be 
made useful instruments for introducing the Scriptures among their deluded 
countrymen ? In this way how much death should we be the cause of averting, 
bow much human suffering should we bo the indirect means of relieving, and 
bow much we should raise our national name, and professional character, by 
making Victoria the nucleus of medical knowledge in this largo and populous em¬ 
pire ; therefore, iu what better manner could the intentions of the various sects 
forming the religious societies of China be carried into effect, than as prepara¬ 
tory schools for young Chinese medical men. 1 feel certain that every encou¬ 
ragement will be given by the government to extending the usefuless of this 
Society, and when it has become firmly estalished, the grant of a piece of 
ground might be asked for the formation of a botanical garden, which would 
hooii become a rich store of curious and rare plants, and an agreeable retreat 
lo tin* student of nature. Perhaps, gentlemen, you may thins that my pros¬ 
pective anticipations are not guided with reason, hut I feel certain they all are 
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at our command ; by union among ourselves we shall gain the object of tJns-i 
Society, and thus secure the attai nine lit and propagation of medical know 
ledge. 

The medical practitioners of this colony will have to perform municipal 
duties independent of their professional calling, and I am much surprised that 
the local authorities have not availed themselves of their experience in forming 
a Board of health. I am sure it would have been the cause of saving many 
valuable lives, and preventing much endemic disease; it is true, that no human 
power can avert fatal visitations of disease, but when you see certain evident 
and acknowledged sources, which either produce disease, or even deteriorate 
health remain year after year, I am sure the necessity for the formation of such 
a board must be palpable to every one, and 1 hope it will not be long neglected. 
For preserving health or prevention of disease much belongs to the Medical 
observer. At present there is no public batli either cold or hot, although water 
is so available both salt and fresh ; there is swampy soil covered by vegetable 
production in the immediate vicinity of our Military Barracks, Government 
Offices, and Naval Stores, where from the circumstance of many people occu¬ 
pying a small space, they are rendered more susceptible to receive disease, in¬ 
dependent of their occupations of night exposure, watching, and frequent 
dietetic irregularities. Strict injunction should be given against the accumula¬ 
tion of human excrement usually adopted on the part of the Chinese, or rapidly 
decaying matter of all sorts by the inhabitants. * * * * 

Gentlemen, I have endeavoured to show in the preceding remarks the many 
advantages to be gained by a medical association, which must be more evident 
when we reflect on the little power and success wlhch our present knowledge 
and experience possesses in treating the virulent diseases incidental to Euro- 
peans in China. 1 shall divide them, into those which affect Europeans 
benignly, and those which affect them with great severity and fatality; among 
the former we have the exanthemata, more particularly variola and varioloid 
disease, febrile catarrhs, and disease's of the cellular tissue ; among the latter, 
we have fevers, and diseases of the digestive organs and their connexions; 
these will require our most grave and attentive consideration. During the 
early period of the year, we meet with sympathetic fevers, generally depend¬ 
ing on gastric irritation and diarrlnea of the species 44 crapulosa,” both easily 
removed by free unloading of the intestinal tube. 1 mention these more par¬ 
ticularly, as many young medical practitioners visit China, and perhaps some¬ 
what affected with a cacocthcs scribcndi paint in glowing terms the success of 
one treatment, or another; this circumstance is of very frequent occurrence 
both here and in the West Indies; it is the cause of much mischief and em¬ 
barrassment to the young practitioner on his initiation to practice in a tropical 
climate. I think we must all acknowledge how little we have learnt from 
books of the true proximate cause of diseases, which have proved so fatal in 
China. To demonstrate with accuracy from official dates the comparative 
fatality of various diseases contracted in this climate, l will read the synop¬ 
tical table of the result of the first 1,000 patients sent on board the Minden’s 
hospital for treatment; it will be only right to premise, that these were the 
sick afflicted with disease in the most aggravated form, and comprise with 
few exceptions the mortality of the fleet.— 

We have no more space for extracts, and must refer the reader to 
the pamphlet. Dr. Tucker says—in remarking on the table,—‘‘the 
necrological total exhibits the large proportion of 315 deaths of 
1000 treated, or 315 per cent. Of these 264 were from periodic 
fever and dysentery, and only 51 from all other diseases.” 
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Art. VI. Journal of Occurrences: Chinese festivals: newhoppo; 
French embassador; governor Davis made baronet ; local news s 
and the Peking Gazettes . 

The last pages of our present number go to press to-day, September 
18th,—somewhat earlier than usual—the last day of each month 
being the time fixed for each monthly issue. For many successive 
days and nights, in various parts of the city of Canton, there have 
been exhibited all the absurdities, accompanied with all the indis- 
cribable noises, usually witnessed, throughout China, in connection 
with the td tsiau. This is an annual festival, and is cele- 

brated with great zeal and at very large expense, by the common 
people. In each city it is itinerant, going from one part to another, 
uutil the same displays have been made in all parts. In some of the 
largest cities, as in Canton, exhibitions of the same are kind some¬ 
times to be seen in several places at the same time. And even then, 
weeks are required to go the round of an entire city. A single ex¬ 
hibition extends over two, three, or perhaps half a dozen streets. 
Each street is covered with calico, canvas, or some other kind of 
cloth, and brilliantly illuminated during four successive nights. And 
at every few rods are hung up images of heroes, 6l c., &c. While 
at the corners of the streets there are bands of musicians, so called. 
This festival is still in progress, and during the last two nights, over 
the whole city and suburbs, lanterns have been suspended in count¬ 
less numbers. The object and the use of all these shows, it is hard to 
explain, and we shall not attempt the task at present. 

A new hoppo—a commissioner of customs,—for Canton has just 
arrived and entered on his office. This functionary is usually, if 
not always, a member of the imperial family, and generally one who 
is poor, and he is favored with this office that he may replenish his 
cullers. 

The French embassador was to sail from Macao, about the mid¬ 
dle of this month, for Chusan and Shdnghii, expecting to return 
during the winter. 

The papers of the day inform us H. E. governor Davis of Hong¬ 
kong has been created baronet. 

Of local news at Canton we have little. It is rumored that Kiying 
will soon be called to Peking, and that some schemes of reform are 
contemplated by his majesty, the emperor. What these schemes may 
be we have no means for ascertaining. 

The Peking Gazettes give about their ordinary amount of ordi¬ 
nary details—about audiences, malversations, dclinquences, defalca¬ 
tions, robberies, murders, &,c , &c. 
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Art. I. Thirteenth Report of the Ophthalmic hospital at Can* 
ton , including the period from the 1st January, 1844, to the 
1 st July , 1845. By the Rev. Peter Parker, m. ». 

In submitting the reports of the Ophthalmic hospital in Canton from 
year to year, it has been the felicity of the author to record the un¬ 
interrupted and constantly augmenting blessing of God upon medi¬ 
cal missionary labors. But never has it been more preeminently so 
than in the present instance. During the period now under consi¬ 
deration 6,209 patients have been received, and an aggregate of 
18,257 since the commencement of the institution, in October 1835. 
As in former periods, so of late, persons of all conditions and ranks, 
from the beggar to the highest functionary under the imperial go¬ 
vernment, have alike availed themselves of its aid. 

Though ophthalmic affections continue to receive prominent atten¬ 
tion, the institution, as the reports have shown, has become to a great 
extent a general hospital. As in the preceding reports, ophthalmic 
cases have been especially noticed, they will now be superseded by 
the detail of several cases strictly surgical. A number of successful 
instances of lithotomy are given in full. The more interesting, as 
they are probably the first instance, so far as is known, of lithotomy 
being performed upon a Chinese, since the founding of the empire. 
When the rnissionary aim of these labors is borne in mind, neither 
the profession nor others will deetn misplaced the mention of the 
moral treatment, in connection with the physical and surgical And 
we would have it remembered, that while none can appreciate 
more highly than we do the inestimable blessings that are conferred 
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upon our fellow beings-when the light of clay is again transmitted 
through the eye long dark, the aneurism that threatens with speedy 
death is successfully treated, and the stone that has caused pain for 
years, not less distressing than the rack, has been in as many mi¬ 
nutes extracted and in an equal number of days followed with per¬ 
fect recovery,—yet all these are but subordinate to the aim, instrumen¬ 
tal^ to improve spiritual blessings, that run parallel and commen¬ 
surate with man’s immortal existence. And as the gospel remains 
replete with authority for this mode of missionary labors, furnished 
both by the precepts and example of the adorable Savior, we trust 
while life is protracted and our faculties are continued, it will be our 
humble endeavor to persevere in attempts, however imperfect, to 
imitate Him, who when on earth went about doing good, dispensing, 
with the same hand and at the same time, healing to the body, and 
spiritual and eternal blessings to the soul. While rejoicing that 
these labors are appreciated and approved by the most enlightened, 
devoted and Christian communities, and by the highest personages 
civil and ecclesiastical of the age, the deepest consolation is in the 
humble hope of the approbation and blessing now, and the future 
reward of that Savior whose kingdom we devoutly desire to see esta¬ 
blished in China. 

No. 15,000. October 16th, 18-14. Glandular tumor. Y«£ng Kang 
aged 35, of Sinhwui. latterly a beggar in Macao, had a tumor on 
the right side of his face, which commenced in the situation of the 
parotid gland, measuring two feet and six inches in circumference, 
weighing when extirpated 6J catties, equal to lbs. It commenced 
ten years since, and when its magnitude disabled him from acquiring 
a maintenance by labor he had no resource but begging. His bur¬ 
den, wearisome to bear for an hour, he could not put off for a mo¬ 
ment, day or night, from year to year. lie had been a lothsome and 
pitiable object to the foreign citizens for a long time, and sometimes 
on passing him in the street he presented, from unknown authors, 
written appeals to sympathy and a request that the poor man might 
be relieved of his burden. He was greatly delighted when informed 
of the feasibility of an operation, and resigned if the result should be 
fatal, as he deemed death preferable to life of mendicity aud suf¬ 
fering. 

Oct. 26th, assisted by l)rs. S. Marjoribanks and J. K. Kane, the 
tumor was extirpated. A gentleman present made the following 
note of the operations 

“ First incision made at 18 minutes of I o’clock r m 
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“ Tumor fell on the floor 14 minutes of 1 o’clock p. m 

“Wound sewed up 6 minutes past 1 o’clock. 

“Wound bandaged and patient in bed 20 minutes past 1 o’cock.” 

Three arteries of moderate size required a ligature. The patient 
discovered great fortitude, coolly remarking on commencement of 
the first incision, * it hurts, doctor.’ The tumor was of a glandular 
structure, and being laid open was found to be discolored in parts, 
and containing small cavities filled with dark mucilaginous fluid, 
and others with yellowish or lympid. Portions of the tissue cut 
harder than the rest, and approached a cartilaginous or semi- 
osseous structure. The patient rallied very well from the operation, 
loss of blood, and shock to the nervous system, and all appeared right 
till 7 o’clock p. m., when secondary hemorrhage occurred. The 
wound was laid partially open, and coagulated blood removed, but 
no artery was discovered. Cold water and tincture of the muriate 
of iron was applied to the bleeding surface, and when the hemor¬ 
rhage seemed arrested a few sutures were again inserted, and the 
wound dressed lightly, and cold effusions applied. A sleepless night 
was passed with the patient, meeting new symptoms as they occur¬ 
red. Though there was no more external hemorrhage, there was 
considerable tumefaction on that side of head and face, which gra¬ 
dually subsided under the use of chamomile flower fomentation appli¬ 
ed next morning. The edge of the wound united by the first inten¬ 
tion, for the most part, requiring to be partially opened subsequently 
for the escape of the pus from supuration of parts beneath. With 
this exception and more or les3 paralysis from the division of the 
portio dura, nothing untoward occurred. It was remarked by a pro¬ 
fessional gentleman, immediately previous to the operation, that he 
“ advised the man to make his will beforehand,’’ yet the tumor was 
extirpated with complete success, and the man recovered in three 
weeks. 

The magnitude of the operation, the elliptical incisions being 
about eighteen inches each, and the adhesion, at the base, over the 
parotid, being deep and strong, rendered it impossible, it should be 
performed with ordinary solicitude. The mingling hope of success 
and fears of the worst possible consequences, excited devout and 
sincere intercessions at the throne of grace in his behalf, and an 
earnest use of means to prepare him for whatever might be the di¬ 
vine allotment. lie was told that others fervently entreated the 
most high God to save him, but that it was desired that he himself 
should pray to Him who alone could succeed the means to be used 
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When laid upon the operation table, he was reminded, that after the 
most careful attention to his case, the conviction was strong that the 
operation was feasible and judicious, still it could not be denied 
that it was formidable, and again he was urged to lift his heart to 
the God of heaven and to the only Savior. Our prayers have been 
answered in respect to the means used for prolonging his life. Part¬ 
ly from a desire to have him where he can be instructed in the 
knowledge of the truth, and from the impression that his influence 
in the hospital might be salutary, he has been made its porter, in 
which capacity he acquits himself with great propriety, a living 
monument of gratitude, witnessed by thousands who come thither. 
Though mild and gentle, he possesses much natural energy of cha¬ 
racter, and commands attention when the dense crowd requires him 
to raise his voice. He quite spurned the idea of specifying any 
sum for remuneration of his services in the new situation. He had 
been rescued from mendicity, suffering, and the prospect of death at 
no distant day, and had little disposition to place a value upon the 
services he might render while his subsistance was provided him. 
The relatives, by whom he was scarcely recognized in his adversity, 
look up to him, and many have sought through him professional aid. 
The transition from the condition of a beggar in the streets of Ma¬ 
cao, to that of a door-keeper in the Ophthalmic hospital, no doubt 
seems to him great, but the infinitely more desirable one, of conver¬ 
sion from an idolater to a trophy of redeeming love, can alone form 
the climax of our desires concerning him. 

The cases that next follow form a new era in this institution. 

No. 11,205. July 17th, 1844. Lithotomy. Sihyau, aged 35, 
of the district of Pingyuen, resident in Canton, afflicted with stone, 
had long been under notice. A year previous he was an inmate 
of the hospital, when the stone was grasped and broken into two 
pieces by means of lithotrity, but was of too hard a character to 
be broken down, especially in the existing irritable state of the cyst. 
As a last resort, lithotomy was proposed and acceded to. For weeks 
previously he was as much under moral, as physical preparation, for 
the operation, being supplied with the gospels and Christian books 
in Chinese, with a desire he would acquaint himself with their con¬ 
tents and become a worshiper of the God they reveal. When the 
hour for operation arrived, he was again reminded of his situation 
and the possible results; that the case had been one of long and 
diligent study and frequent prayer to God. Tie interrupted the con¬ 
versation by saying, u f have been too long acquainted with von 
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doctor, have seen too much in the hospital with my own eyes, to 
require anything now to inspire my confidence.” The operation 
was then performed. The stone in two pieces,—in their original posi¬ 
tion measuring 3} inches in the shortest, and 5£ in the longest cir¬ 
cumference,—weighed one ounce and one drachm, and was extracted 
by the lateral operation.. All was favorable. In a little time he was 
free from pain and enjoying a relief that could be purchased only at 
the cost of what he had suffered for ten years. Allusion was made 
to the constant gratitude ascending to God for his blessing on the part 
of the operator, and a desire expressed, that that of the patient might 
ascend with it. With a sincerity and feeling more easily conceived 
than described, he took the surgeon by one hand, and put the other 
partially around his neck, as though he would embrace him, but 
timidly shrinking back and looking up to see if he might not be 
considered presuming, in reply to remarks that the books in his 
possession would inform him more of Jesus Christ, who died for the 
world, and that most sincerely he would find in them the true doc¬ 
trine , he rejoined with emphasis; they are the true doctrines , I will 
pour out my heart to know them, and will circulate them among iny 
relations. This led to some account of his relations, viz., that his 
aged grandfather had just completed 80 years; that his father is a 
teacher of the court dialect, and several brothers are engaged in 
mercantile pursuits on a small scale. He related the sentiments of 
surprise from his grandfather, when he first told him of the fo¬ 
reigner, and what he witnessed at the hospital, that his long life had 
afforded no parallel to it, and that it was explicable only as being a 
providential event. 

Not an unfavorable symptom followed. In nine days the water 
ceased entirely to flow through the wound, and in eighteen days he 
was perfectly well. 

When about to return home, he attempted to “ knock head ” at the 
surgeon's feet, but was prevented, and the reasons for it explained. 
Putting his hand upon his breast he said “ my heart is full of grati¬ 
tude and I wish to express it: instruct and pardon me if I have 
erred." He was furnished with additional Christian books for dis¬ 
tribution among his friends. This case has been extremely inter¬ 
esting, not merely from the amiable character of the man, but as 
being in all probability, the first instance of lithotomy, either in 
ancient or modern times, which has been performed upon a Chinese, 
and this in the highest degree successful. After visiting his family 
for a few weeks, he returned with a written expression of his own 
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and his friends sentiments, which is subjoined. The New Testament 
he had previously received, he brought with him, much used appa¬ 
rently, and said it had been perused by his friends, and he desired 
one more copy for a friend. Several copies of the Testament, and a 
fresh supply of other books were supplied. 

“Acknowledgment of Si Ngdnyung the father of Sihyau. 

“ From the beginning hitherto, perfect ability in the physician 
has been deemed of the highest importance. u Failing thrice to 
break the arm at the shoulder (an allusion to an ancient who is re¬ 
presented as applying himself with such determined assiduity as to 
break off or wear up his arm to the shoulder) it is not easy for him 
to be accustomed to a clear perception of the healing art. Now my 
son whose name in infancy was Sihyau, in the 7th month of the 22d 
year of T&ukw'ing (1842) was sensible of fever and atmospheric 
dampness which accumulating in the system eventuated in the di¬ 
sease of the stone. Again and again he requested physicians to treat 
him, and took their medicines without avail, til) fortunately he met 
Dr. Parker, more distinguished than Dr. Tso, (a celebrated physi¬ 
cian of the Chau dynasty b. c. 582,) and who in his profession imi¬ 
tates (the ancient) Ki Hwang, and at his office in the provincial city 
(literally the city of goats) diffuses universally his kindness and bene¬ 
volence. To him all the people and scholars are one vast brother¬ 
hood, and men both far and near unite in reverencing his ability to 
benefit mankind, and say to each other, now we all have perfect re¬ 
pose. Consequently, upon the 23d year of T£ukw£ng, (1843,) my 
son repaired in person to the hospital, and there took up his tempo¬ 
rary abode. The doctor having sounded and detected the stone, 
(by lithotrity) broke it and extracted several fragments; at that time 
he was a little better, but the stone was not yet removed and still 
remained a calamity. Upon the middle decade of the 10th month 
of the 24th year of Taukw&ng, (December 1844,) he made an inci¬ 
sion and extracted the stone in two pieces about the size of olives, 
and weighing over 7 mace, and ere ten full days the wound closed 
up, and he was able to walk about, and to return to his family. 

“This certainly is a remarkable, difficult and dangerous disease, 
at which other men fold their arms in despair, but the doctor de¬ 
lighted, and rejoiced at his ability for the task, “seized the knife and 
cut, not causing many wounds,” (ns the ancient classic has it,) so that 
we may say, he is able to do what is of difficult performance to 
others, yea, can execute what is impossible for other men. 

''Not. merely is my son bedewed with his unspeakably great fa* 
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vors, but my united family, young and old, arc also all gratefully 
sensible of his unbounded virtue. 1 therefore take this inelegantly 
written expression as a slight manifestation of the sentimeuts of my 
heart, and though without even a trifle, to acknowledge his favor, 
yet his kindness is permanently engraven upon roy heart (literally, 
upon the five internal viscera, i. e. the heart, lungs, liver, spleen and 
kidneys). Therefore 1 say, my constaut hope is, that with a miud 
vast as the sea, he will generously excuse me (for making no other 
return). When I commenced this paper my heart skipped, like the 
sparrow from delight, indescribably. 

“Taukw.'mg, 24th year, 12th mouth. (January 1845.) The 
respectful address of Si Nganyung of the district of Wiugyuen, the 
department of KwAngchau, in the province of Canton.” 

The following week a second operation, of a similar nature, was 
performed. 

No. 15,161. December 1845. Stones in the bladder. Chau 
Wei, aged 21, of the district of PwAnyii, had been afflicted by this 
distressing disease for fourteen years! During this period, accord¬ 
ing to his statement, he had uot been able to sleep in a recumbent 
posture, and often in severe paroxysms, he appeared, as his motbe* 
remarked, more like a delirious than a sane person. 

Two stones were also extracted from him, the smaller one preced¬ 
ing the larger, by the first grasp of the forceps, the one measuring 
2 by 2A inches, and the other 3J by 4J inches, and weighed re¬ 
spectively, one drachm, and one ounce. All seemed to be doing 
well till the second day after the operation it was discovered that 
the rectum had been wounded, an accident which, Liston remarks, 
may happen in the hands of the best operator, and agreeably to his 
advice in such cases, the sphincter muscles were immediately 
divided as in the case of complete fistula. In consequence of the 
inroads of the disease upon the constitution, the consequent irrita¬ 
bility of the patient, the presence of large worms in the stomach 
mid alimentary canal in great numbers, and this accident, the case 
has been less favorable than the preceding. The patient became 
for a time very much emaciated, but now enjoys robust health again, 
only incommoded by a very small fistula in the membranous por¬ 
tion of the urethra, but the neck of the bladder has resumed its 
natural fuiicliou of retaining the urine, and being a farmer, his mis¬ 
fortune is comparatively unimportant, and one, could it have been 
foreseen, and lo which he would cheerfully have submitted, that he 
might enjoy Ins prevail freedom Iroiu acute aud constant sulleriBg 
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The same moral treatment was adopted in the present as in the 
preceding case. 

The order of time will here be deviated from, to bring together a 
number of similar diseases. 

No. 16,564. May 13ht, 1845. Urinary calculus of peculiar cha¬ 
racter. Lid Kwan, aged 34, of the district of Pw&nyii had suffered 
from urinary calculus for twenty-three years ! Having been under 
preparatory treatment for some time, assisted by S. Marjoribanks, 
esq., G. C. Lunn, m. d. Ii. Smith, esq., and my pupils, the stoue 
was this day extracted by the lateral operation. It measured 4} by 
5£ inches in circumference, and weighed 1 tael 7 mace=2£ ounces: 
perfectly spherical save beiug a little flattened, of a general chocolate 
color, iugrained with a yellowish substance. Its surface smooth 
and shining, not unlike the skin of certaiu water snakes, to the 
scales of which, its smooth and slightly elevated granules bear some 
resemblance. It was seized by its smallest diameter at the first grasp 
of the forceps, and on account of its polished surface was extracted 
with great facility. But a few ounces of blood were lost. The 
patient bore the operation with heroic fortitude, not seeming to notice 
the incisions, and remarked shortly after, that he had not suffered 
much. Kiensung , *jj|| u I feel liberated .” He appeared truly 

grateful. Reminding him of the divine goodness, he was urged to 
render his thanks to the God of heaven. He replied “ many thanks 
to the doctor” whom he paid the high Chinese compliment, that he 
was “ the same as father and mother.” But this was not the ob¬ 
ject, he was again desired to render thanks to God, of whom he 
seemed to have very imperfect conceptions. It was remarked to 
him that to extract the calculus was comparatively easy, to extir¬ 
pate the stony heart and give the heart of flesh, is the work of the 
spirit of Almighty God. Would that this infinitely desirable bless- 
lug may yet be granted him. • • • 

June 6th, the wound was perfectly healed, and the patient in 
excellent spirits, and had lost but very little flesh. Thus in twenty- 
three days he was completely relieved of his distressing calamity of 
twenty-three years . 

He was naturally of a mild disposition, and listened with cordial at¬ 
tention to the religious instructions imparted to him duriug his resi¬ 
dence in the hospital, and before leaving expressed his intellectual 
conviction of the truth of Christianity, and the falsity of idolatry 
Since his convalescence he has been in the employ of the Rev 
Dr Bridgman, from whom he still receives instruction in the know 
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ledge of the gospel. No operations in this hospital have ever excit¬ 
ed so much attention and surprise on the part of intelligent Chinese 
and officers of government, as the preceding cases of lithotomy, and 
that of the beggar from Macao. A translation of LuVs acknowledg¬ 
ment made subsequently to the operation, is here given. 

“I, Liu Kwan, a citizen of the district of Pw£nyii, in the pro¬ 
vince of Kw&ngtung, in the department of Kw&ngchau fti, had a 
disease which is called shalin gravel or pebbles with 

dropping of water, (a term used by the Chinese to express the disease, 
and symptoms of urinary calculus,) which commenced some three 
and twenty years since, the medical treatment of which was without 
avail, save as I obtained the hope of begging before the bench of the 
venerable Dr. Parker of America, an excellent physician of skillful 
hand. On the 9th day of the 4th month, by extracting a calculus, 
weighing one tael and 7 mace (2J oz.) this disease is entirely cured, 
therefore my family, small and great, are much obliged to H. E. 
the venerable Dr. Parker, and gratefully feel that his favor is not 
shallow. Lifi worshiping, knocks head and gives thanks”. 

“ Tdukw&ng, 25th year, 5th moon, 

No. 15,634. Nov. 25th, 1844. Glandular tumor. Chau Tsz'- 
tsai, aged 55, of the district of Sz'hwui, had a tumor about twelve 
inches circumference, situated below the angle of the jaw on the 
right side, and insinuating its external portion beneath the edge 
of the 8terno-cleido-mastoideus muscle. It was successfully extir¬ 
pated, and the following is the old gentleman's humorsome acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

Acknowledgment of Chau Tsz’sai, from whose neck a tumor had 
been extirpated, composed by himself before leaving the hospital. 
The original is in verse. 

“When I took up my abode at the lofty hall of the hospital, I 
looked upon it as destitute of pleasantness, and as I sat listening to 
the strokes of the watchman's bamboo, tedious was the nocturnal 
clepsydra. I glanced at my shadow and commiserated myself that the 
form was not my own. However, it concerned my mind still more 
to reflect that I was separated from my native village, where my fond 
mother dreamed of her son (far off) amid the hoarfVosts and snows 
of nine continents, where, distant over streams and rivers myriads 
of /i, a stranger I looked anxiously towards my home, only desiring 
the nation’s teacher early to exert his skill and speedily in the sea¬ 
son of rain bedew me with his lavor?, for which 1 ^hall be infinitely 
indebted. 
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“ My disgusting appearance of twenty years has been removed in 
a single morning, enabling me to raise my head with gracefulness 
and pleasure; in dressing my hair, it is unnecessary to grieve to 
face the mirror, and considering my years, I will still humbly yield 
up application to literary pursuits (which this calamity prevented at 
the proper age); and though I fail to be beautiful and accomplished, 
and my figure do not overtop the gem, still it exceedingly surpasses 
the ugliness of one carrying a basin about his neck, and surprizes 
my old associates who inquire with astonishment why the counte¬ 
nance of the third son of my father is so entirely diiferent from what 
it was formerly. 

“ Dr. Parker, distinguished for his skill does not regard toil and 
pain that with long life he may bless mankind; hi9 skillful knife 
after all can dash aside the inveterate disease of years, and his ex¬ 
cellent medicines can attack the (otherwise) inaccessible diseases. 
In his garden are planted many almond trees, which in spring emit 
their fragrance, and are richly elegant. His orange fountain restoring 
the sick, exhilarates and delights them; fortunately IIwAto now 
roams the southern Yue, and affords universal aid to the myriads of 
the Central kingdom. This illiterate poetical composition is pre¬ 
sented to Dr. Parker to lop off and correct. Bedewed with his 
favors his younger brother, Chau Tsz’tsai of Suchau, knocks head 
and presents compliments.” 

The following legends, will explain the allusion to the almond forest 
and the orange fountain, &c. 

“ The almond forest’s trees are numerous. The Shin Sien Chun 
states that, Tungfung of the Wu nation, (now Ki£ngn6n,) lived in 
retirement at Mount Lui, and healed the sick gratuitously, but when 
convalescent from a severe disease, the patient brought five almond 
trees and planted them in his garden, from a trifling illness then one 
tree. In the course of several tens of years the number exceeded 
100,000. Afterwards in the time of ripe almonds, Dr. Fung took 
up his quarters in this forest, and if men desired to buy, they were 
required to bring a measure of rice, and an equal quantity of al¬ 
monds was given in exchange, and the rice given to the poor. If 
unv one was dishonest and cheated him, there was a tiger always 
ready to expel him, and in his day he was called Fung the genii of 
almond forest. 

•• ‘The fountain of the orange well is always full.’ 

•‘The Sien Kien states that Su Van of Kweiyang, about to be¬ 
come i% griiii, mfoi nirtl his mother that the following year there 
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would be a great pestilence, but that the well, in the domestic resi¬ 
dence and the orange tree near by, can serve as a substitute for medi¬ 
cine to those infected with the disease. Lot a man eat one orange 
leaf and drink a cup of water from the fountain and he will be well. 
Having said this he ascended and mounted the clouds. Afterwards 
the pestilence was very great, and the people of his village took of the 
orange leaves and water of the fountain and hundreds and thousands 
lived, and were made perfectly well; hence men designate it the 
orange well. 

No. 17,987. June 10th, 1845. Compound fracture of the 
humerus and amputation of the arm. Kwo Sihdi, aged 25, of the dis¬ 
trict of Pwanyii, belonging to a fast-boat, last evening being the 
occasion of the dragon boat festival, while competing with the men 
of a salt merchant’s boat in firing salutes, his gun burst and produced 
compound fracture of his right humerus. When called to him in 
his boat at 9 o’clock a. m. found the triceps muscle was nearly all 
carried away, and the humerus for three or four inches from the 
condile minutely fractured. Several inches of the humeral artery 
were carried away, and the hemorrhage completely arrested. The 
pulsating artery was exposed, a coagula having forrnd for half an 
inch from the end. He was immediately removed to the hospital. 
From the extent of the breach of continuity of the bone, and the 
extreme warmth of the weather, the only alternative was amputation, 
rendered difficult by the extent of the fracture upwards. Indeed it 
was not certain before the operation, but it might be necessary to 
remove the humerus at the shoaider joint. The flap operation was 
performed and the upper third of the humerus found to be whole. 
The amputation was speedily performed, and the patient sustained 
the shock remarkably well, considering his loss of blood, and the 
time that had elapsed. He spoke in a natural voice the moment 
after. From the wounded state of the parts there was more than 
ordinary hemorrhage. Three arteries required ligature, and there 
was hemorrhage from the centre of the bone which was arrested by 
the tincture of muriate of iron. A good flap was formed and the 
patient appeared quite comfortable after the dressing was applied. 
Pulse 120, and small. At 9 o’clock p. m. the patient had slept well, 
pulse 108, not much heat of skin, ordered calomel and rhubarb, 
and a diet of congee. 

The knee was also wounded by the accident, one wound penetrat¬ 
ing to the patella, and the other being upon ih' tibia. The bre.iM 
was nl>o wounded. N«» inifiuorable Minpi.m* iolinwcd. am! n< 
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about thirty days the patient was discharged well. A second and a 
third case of amputation of arm followed in a week after, which will 
be noticed in next report 

A remarkable case of worms. A mother applied at the hospital 
for the relief of her child about seven years old, whose abdomen was 
very much distended, and whose general health was impaired. Four 
grains of calomel were prescribed to be taken at night and one 
ounce of castor oil in the morning, and the mother directed to no¬ 
tice whether any worms were voided. The next day she returned 
saying her child had passed a catty of worms, i. e. 1 Jib. Seeing 
some incredulity, she presented a quantity of the wroms which 
she had brought with her, and which she avered not to be more 
than one fourth. These were counted and found to be fifty-two, 
averaging six inches in length, and if the mother's estimate was 
correct, there must have been over two hundred worms. 

Closed anterior nares sequalse of small-pox. Both nostrils were 
closed except a small aperture that would just admit a very small 
probe. A crucial incision was made with the point of a lancet, and 
a silver tube of proper size was introduced and worn, changing it 
daily or every few days, till the wound had healed up, and the natu¬ 
ral passage was restored, both to the improvement of the lad's ap¬ 
pearance and to his great comfort. 

A case of remarkable exostosis of the lower portion of the femur, 
(No. 17,106,) was presented during the term. But as the woman 
aged 37, has only suffered front its magnitude and weight, she is not 
yet prepared to sacrifice the limb, admitting that under the circum¬ 
stances it were admisable. 

In concluding this report, we inquire under what circumstances 
more favorable could the truths of the Gospel be presented to the 
individuals whose cases have been detailed? What higher proof of 
friendship and desire to promote present and future happiness could 
be given ? 

The very long delay in sending this report to the press enables us 
to state, that divine service has been conducted at the Hospital for 
the last eight Sabbaths. The average attendance of Chinese has 
been over one hundred; and none have been more respectful and 
cordial in their attention than those whose aneurism has been cured, 
sight restored, the tumor extirpated, and the stone extracted. In 
these services the writer Ins been united with the Rev. Dr. Bridg¬ 
man and Rev. l)r. Ball, and the Chinese evangelist Liang Afah of 
the London Missionary Society. 
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These services must be witnessed fully to conceive of their inter¬ 
est. Deepest, tenderest emotions have been awakened, when con¬ 
trasting the restrictions of the first years of protestant missions in 
China with the present freedom. Then not permitted to avow our 
missionary character and object lest it might eject us from the coun¬ 
try ; and the Chinese received the Christian book at the peril of his 
personal safety, and embraced the Christian religion at the hazard 
of his life. Now by imperial sanction he may receive and practice 
the doctrines of Christ, and transgress no law of the empire Our 
interest may be more easily conceived than expressed, as we have 
openly declared our object and the truths of the Gospel; or when we 
have looked upon the evangelist Li£ng Afiih, and thought of him 
fleeing before the executioner of the imperial mandate to decapitate 
him, and of his long banishment from his native land, now returned 
from exile, earnestly and boldly declaring the truths of the gospel in 
the city from which he had fled. Well did he call upon his audi* 
ence to worship and give thanks to the God of heaven and earth for 
what he had done for them. With happy effect he dwelt upon the 
Savior’s life and example, and pointing to the paintings and illustra¬ 
tions of cures, suspended around the hall of the hospital, informed 
his auditors that these were performed by his blessing and in confor¬ 
mity to his precepts and example; at the same time declaring the 
great truths which concerned them still more, that their souls had 
maladies which none but Christ himself could cure. 

To all the hearers upon the Sabbath an assortment of books, a 
portion of the sacred scriptures and some religious tracts, is given * 
and likewise to all the patients during the week, irrespective of rank 
or condition, so that thousands of volumes and myriads of pages of 
the Bible and religious publications, have been sent forth from the 
hospital to scores of villages and hundreds of families, and to differ¬ 
ent and distant provinces. 

In view of the changes that have transpired in our time, we can 
but exclaim “ what hath God wrought /” and rest with new and 
firmer faith in Him that he will, in due time, fulfill all his promises 
of mercy and grace to his empire. 
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LIST OF DISEASES. 


1st. Diseases of the eyes. 


Granulations 

36 

Entropia - 

410 

Ectropia - 

4 

Trichiasis - 

8 

Ptosis - 

1 

Lippitndo - 

207 

Syinblepharon 

1 

Xeroma - 

o 

Quivering eye-lids 

3 

Cancer of eye-lids 

1 

Excrescence of eyc-Iids - 

o 

Tumor of the lids - 

3 

Tumor of the orbit 

1 

Mucocele - 

13 

Fistulas lacrymalis 

3 

Disease of caruncula lacry- 

malis - 

2 

Encanthis - 

3 

Ophthalmia acute - 

214 

Ophthalmia chronic 

1083 

Ophthalmia strumous 

3 

Ophthalmia purulent 

20 

Ophthalmia variola 

16 

Ophthalmitis 

2 

Exophthalmia 

1 

Pterygia - 

257 

Maculae - 

2 

Nebulae - 

408 

I .eu com a - 

6 

Cornitis - - - 

11 

Ulcer of cornea 

21 

Synechia anterior - 

5 

Synechia posterior 

5 

Cataracts - 

198 

Glaucoma - 

12 

Muscae volitantes - 

7 

Amaurosis partial - 

14 

Amaurosis complete 

43 

Strabismus - 

4 

Crupsia - 

1 

Epiphora - - - 

1 

Choroiditis - 

4 

Fungus haem at odes 

3 


Loss of one eye 

- 

91 

Loss of both eyes - 


56 

Staphyloma cornea 


51 

Staphyloma iridis - 


6 

Staphyloma sclerotica 


1 

Iritis chronic 


11 

Onyx - 


4 

Diseases of the 

ear. 


Deafness 


33 

Otorrhoca 


12 

Deaf dumbness 


8 

Rent car 


1 

Ulcer of the ear 


1 

Diseases of the fact and throat. 

Choriza 


1 

Glotitis 


1 

Tonsilitis 


I 

Ulcer of the fauces 


I 

Ranula? 


2 


Salivary fistulas - 2 

Partial closure of anterior 

nares from small-pox - 2 

Fistula of the trachre - 1 

Diseases of orgeats of circulation. 
Aneurism axillary - 2 

Aneurism of superior cervical 


artery 


l 

Nevae inaternae 


4 

Bronchitis chronic 


17 

Asthma 


5 

Phthisis pulmonalis 


I 

Haunoptisis - 


2 

Diseases of the abdominal 

organs. 

Gastritis 


1 

Diarrhea chronic - 


3 

Constipation 


1 

Fistula! in ano 


12 

Prolapsus ani 


3 

Hemorrhoids 


7 

Dysentery 


4 

Dyspepsia 


30 

Ascites 


76 

Anasarca 


23 

Ovarian disease 


4 
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Worms 

Abscess of liver 
Hepatitis 

Enlargement of liver 
Enlargement of spleen 
Icterus 

Hernia inguinal 
Hernia ventral 
Renitis 
Cystitis 


Diseases of the nervous system. 


Diseases , constitutional. 
Rheumatism - Hil 

Arthritis - - - 7 

Fever intermittent - •* 

Opium mania * - HI 

Gangrene - 2 

Abscesses - - - 1C 

Carbuncle - ] 

Erysipelas ... 1 

Ulcers * 22 

Scrofula ... ?£ 

Goitre * f 

Diseases of the osseous system. 
Morbus coxalgia - l 

Caries of os frontis - 1 

Caries of os humeri - 2 

Caries of tibia - 2 

Caries of radius - - I 

Caries of lower jow - 4 

Caries of acetabulum - 1 

Necrosis ... ‘ 

Spina ventosis - 2 

Disease of antrum maxillary 3 
Curvature of the spine - i 

Exostosis of the femur - I 


Paralysis 



2 

Dislocation of the patch 

a 

1 

Paraphlcgia - 



2 

Dislocation of the lower 

jaw 

a 

Hemiphlegia 



5 

Dislocation of radius a 

nd 


Neuralgia 



4 

ulna 

- 

a 

Hydrocephalus 



7 

Disease of mastoid process 

a 

Palsy shaking 



1 

Periostitis 


2 

Cutaneous diseases. 


Burns - 


3 

Verucca; 



i 

Paranychia - 


3 

Bulac 



1 

Anchylosis of jaw - 


1 

Acne - 



2 

Anchylosis of knee 


l 

Tinea capitis 



5 

Anchylosis of elbow 


1 

Ichthyosis 



I 

Preternatural and diseased 


Tetter - 



1 

growths. 



Scabies 



6 

NasrJ polypus 


4 

Porrigo 



1 

Tumors steatomatous 


6 

Psoriasis 



4 

Tumors serectile - 


1 

Impetigo 



1C 

Tumors sarcomatous 


9 

Lichen circinatus 



v\ 

Tumors glandular - 


7 

Lichen palmaris 



o 

Tumors fungoid 


6 

Lichen giratus 



13 

Tumors abdominal 


7 

Elephantiasis 


- 

a 

Tumors encysted - 


14 

Elephantiasis of the 

scrotum 

i 

Carcinoma of the tongue 

1 

Keloids 

- 

- 

a 

Scirrus breast 

- 

o 

is* 

Various 

- 

- 

7 

JScirrus uteri 

. 

\ 
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Abscess of the breast 
Injuries - 
Wound, incised 
Wound, gun shot * 
Wound, punctured 


l : Epulis 

6! Fungus hamiatodes 
I Hare lip 

! Disease of umbilicus 
1 

TABLE 


1 

2 

5 

3 


Showing the number of patients of different cities, districts, and 


provinces during the term. 

Province 


City of Canton 


157 

District of Nanhai 


1,386 

Pwanyit 


1,449 

Tungkwan - 


164 

Shuntih 


648 

HiAngshAn - 


43 

Sinhwui 


89 

SAnshwui 


234 

Tsangshing - 


59 

Sinming 


31 

Tsingyuen 


03 

Sinning 


30 

Tsanglnva 


8 

11 way uen 


118 

llonan 

. 

123 

Sinking 


15 

Kauyau 


103 

Kauming 


29 

Hiosh.in 


100 

Tartars 


5 

Adopted Tartars - 


6 

Weichau 


77 

K laying 


29 

Chauchiu 


23 

Chfinking fu 


48 

Nan lieu ng 


5 

Kaiping 


24 

Ng.inping 


48 

Yingtili 


3 


if Canton . 

Sz’hwui ... 

Kauchau - 9 

Wuchiun - l 

Lienchau ... 22 

KuhkiAng ... 4 

Yangchun - 1 

ChAuchau - - - 2 

Chauyang ... 1 

Tihhing chau - f 

Total number from the pro¬ 
vince of Canton - 5,397 
Other provinces. 

Chili!! .... 17 

Shantung - 5 

Hupih - 4 

Hun An ... IQ 

ChehkiAng - 55 

Fuhkien ... 25 

KiAngnan ... 42 

Weichau - 12 

K iAngsi ... 45 

Shansi ... «j 

Sz’chuen ... 15 

Shensi - 5 

IfonAn - 1 

Kweicliau - 14 

Yunnan - 5 

KwAngs! - - . 04 

From other provinces 267 
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Art. II. The seventh Annual Report of Ike Morrison Education 
Society , with minutes of its meeting. 

The Seventh General meeting of the Morrison Education Society 
was held this day—Wednesday September 24th, 1845, at 5 o’clock 
p. m. —in the Society’s House, Victoria, Hdngkong: present: Messrs. 
P. Dudgeon, Robert Strachan, Geo. Pett, R. Reese, C. B. Hillier, 
M. C. Morrison, W. M. Nicol, John Cairns, Andrew Shortrede, T. 
Hyland, A. L. Inglis, I. Brooksbank and S. W. Bonney; Colonel 
Green; Commissary General Miller; Captains Burton and Tod; Drs. 
Kinnis and Dill; Rev. Messrs. Stanton, Brown, Steidman, Hudson, 
and Jarrom, and the Rev. Drs. Legge and Bridgman. 

The president, Rev. Dr. Bridgman, on taking the chair, remarked 
that it would be unnecessary for him to occupy any time in specifying 
the object and detailing the operations of the Society, as these would 
be sufficiently exhibited by the report of the trustees which had been 
prepared, and was then to be submitted to the meeting. After a few 
brief explanations, in behalf of some who were unable to be present 
on the occasion, he called for the report, which was read, and is 
subjoined to these minutes. 

The treasurer’s account was next presented, showing a small ba¬ 
lance in favor of the Society. This account is appended to the report. 
The following resolutions were then brought forward and adopted by 
the Society. 

1. On motion of the Rev. Vincent J. Stanton, seconded by John 
Cairns esquire, 

Resolved, Tint the Report of the trustees just read, including 
that of the Rev. Mr. Brown, be approved and accepted, and that the 
same be published under the direction of the trustees. 

2. On motion of Patrick Dudgeon esquire, seconded by Robert 
Strachan esquire, 

Resolved, That the course of discipline and instruction, pursued 
in this school by the Rev. Mr. Brown, is highly satisfactory to the 
members of the Society and gentlemen preseut, and that the thanks 
of the same be presented to him. 

3. On motion of the Rev. Mr. Stunton, seconded by Charles B. 
Hillier esquire, 

Resolved, That in the estimation of the Society, the term of eight 
years is not too much time to be allowed for a full course of studies 
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in this school, and that the method of Mr. Brown, hitherto followed 
in securing the consent of the pupils' parents to that effect, be and 
is hereby approved of and confirmed. 

4. On motion of George Pett esquire, seconded by Thomas 
Hyland esquire, 

Resolved, That an Examining Committee be appointed, by the 
trustees, consisting of not less than three individuals, whose duty 
it shall be to examine the school once every month, and keep a full 
record of the same for the use of the trustees. 

6. On motion of Robert Strachan esquire, seconded by John 
Cairns esquire, 

Resolved, That, as it is highly desirable to enlarge the Society’s 
buildings so as to accommodate at least twice the present number of 
pupils, a separate subscription be opened for that specific purpose, 
and that the trustees be authorized to proceed with the erection of 
buildings as soon as the requisite means shall have been obtained. 

Brief remarks were offered on the several resolutions, setting forth 
the reasons for adopting them. With reference to an extension of the 
buildings, it was remarked, that with accommodations for double the 
present number of pupils, the whole might be educated without any 
very great increase in the annual expenditures of the Society; that 
no more classes would be required for seventy than for thirty-five 
boys; and that the care and labor of teaching the larger number could 
easily be sustained by the two teachers, for whose permanent en¬ 
gagement arrangements had been already made. 

The meeting then procceeded to elect a Board of Trustees for the 
ensuing year with auditors. The meeting having been adjourned 
with the usual formalities, an intimation was given that the pupils 
would be brought forward for examination, immediately after tea had 
been served. 

At half past 7 o'clock, the pupils accordingly took their seats before 
a large number of ladies and gentlemen assembled to witness their 
performances. The exercises were opened with an “ Anniversary 
Hymn,” sung by all the boys of the school, Mr. Brown accompanying 
them on the seraphine, as he did in the subsequent pieces. 

The fourth class was first called forward, comprising the youngest 
members of the school, or rather those who had been the shortest 
time under instruction. 

They read in the New Testament with much propriety, being very 
careful to articulate correctly. They exhibited most commendable 
fluency iti translating colloquial words and phrases from English into 
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Chinese, and vice versd, and in writing the same on the blackboard. 
This class, after singing as before by the whole school, was succeeded 
by the boys of the third class, who went through a course similar to 
the former, but with more readiness, especially in their exercises on 
the blackboard, and in mental arithmetic. 

With great animation the hoys then joined in their favorite exercise 
of singing, to the tune: “ Tell me the days,” 6ic. 

Both the second and first classes, for want of time, were but hastily 
examined in arithmetic, geography and extemporaneous composition 
on the blackboard. A round— 

“ Let us chant the evening song, 

“ And the joyous notes prolong,” 6l c., 
occupied the interval between the exhibition of these two classes. 
This was sung with great spirit, and in a style that would have been 
highly creditable to any school in the world. 

At half past 9 o’clock, the exercises of the evening closed with 
the song— 

“Let us close the tuneful hour ” 6l c. 


REPORT. 

During each successive year since the formation of the Society its 
progress has been marked by an increased amount of successful re¬ 
sults. The enterprise was an experimental one, commenced by a few 
individuals, and with no very large means. These successful results, 
therefore, are the more gratifying, and afTord strong encouragement 
for more extensively educating the Chinese. Indeed, in whatever 
light we view this subject, all the circumstances and all the consider¬ 
ations connected with it clearly indicate that this good and import¬ 
ant work should be prosecuted with augmented zeal and upon a much 
broader scale. 

In briugiug forward their seventh report, the trustees of the Mor¬ 
rison Education Society wish to recognize, as at each former an¬ 
niversary, the good providence of God, and the liberal support of the 
foreign community, enjoyed by this institution, and here they wish 
to record their acknowledgements and their thanks. 

As there are some persons present, and many now resident in 
China, unacquainted with the history of this Society, it is necessary 
that we briefly sketch its progress, and specify its object and the 
means and methods proposed for its attainment. 

To train up Chinese youth in the way they should go, or, in the 
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words of our constitution, “to improve and promote education in 
China by schools and other means/’ is the object of the Morrisr n 
Education Society. Such an object needs no commendation. Based 
on the best principles of Christian charity, it must needs receive the 
approbation and support of all good men, who will rejoice to see it 
carried to the greatest possible extent. 

The providence of God is sometimes mysterious. The immediate 
circumstance which led to the formation of this Society, was the death 
of the Rev. Robert Morrison n. d., many years translator in the service 
of the Hon. East India Company’s service in China. The friends of 
that great and good man, having been deeply interested in his welfare 
and in the success of his labors, and wishing to cherish his memory 
in grateful remembrance and perpetuate the work he had been carrying 
on for many years, projected this institution. Ilence its name, the 
Morrison Education Society. Dr. Morrison died on the 2d of August 
1834. The prospectus of the Society was drawn up on the 26th of 
Feb. 1835. On the 9th November 1836, the society was organized 
at Canton. Lancelot Dent esquire was chosen president: Thomas 
Fox esquire vice-president; William Jnrdine esquire, treasurer; Rev. 
E. C. Bridgman, corresponding secretary; J. R. Morrison esquire, 
recording secretary, and W. S. Wetmore and H. H. Lindsay esquirs, 
auditors. The total of the subscriptions was then a little less than 
#6000, and the list of subscribers included the names of nearly all the 
principal foreigners then resident in China, and a library of about 
1500 volumes had been collected. 

The trustees on entering upon their duties immediately took mea¬ 
sures with a view to obtain two teachers, one from The United States 
of America and one from England. They likewise took care to 
ascertain the state of education in China, but it was their main pur¬ 
pose to establish a school in which Chinese youths should be taught 
to read and write the English language, in connection with their own, 
and by these means “ to bring within their reach all the instruction 
requisite for their becoming wise, industrious, sober and virtuous 
members of Society, fitted in their respective stations in life to dis¬ 
charge well the duties which they owe to themselves, their kindred 
and their God.” 

The reflecting mind can hardly fail to contrast the position of fo¬ 
reigners then with what it is now, and to observe the superior advan¬ 
tages enjoyed at the present time for educating the Chinese. These 
advantages will become greater, as intercourse with the Chinese is 
extended and improved. The time is not very distant when our coin- 
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mon intercourse will be with the higher and better educated classes, 
and when the applications for admission to our schools will be made 
by those who will be both able and willing to pay for their education. 

Great stress was laid from the first on the kind and degree of edu¬ 
cation that was to be given ; hence it was early determined to have 
good and able teachers, and measures were adopted accordingly. 

In their first report, after alluding to what they had done to secure 
the services of a teacher, the trustees thus remark : 

" On his arrival, his attention will be immediately directed to the 
study of the Chinese language, which must, we suppose, form a 
principal object of his attention for four or five years, and will occupy 
a considerable portion of his time for almost another equal period. A 
few boys inay perhaps at once be taken under his care. The 
acquisition of teachers, properly qualified to give oral instruction in 
the native language, and to prepare elementary books in the same, since 
no such books have yet been written, is exceedingly desirable. In 
order to accomplish its design, the Society will need to train up a 
corps of native teachers. This task is as difficult as it is important, 
and we need the best foreign masters of the art to accomplish it. 
Without such auxiliaries, very little progress can be made, either in 
extending or improving education among the Chinese.” 

In their second report similar but stronger language was used in 
regard to this matter. 

“The importance of having good teachers must be adverted to and 
dwelt upon, and the subject repeated again and again until it be bet¬ 
ter understood, and this first of all desiderata be supplied. Ultimately 
there must be native teachers, fully informed in what regards their 
own language and institutions, acquainted with the great principles of 
science, and familiar with modern improvements. It were worth all the 
labor this Society can ever bestow, to educate a few solitary indivi¬ 
duals for the ordinary pursuits of life; but the value of instruction 
given will be vastly enhanced, when the children trained under its 
auspices shall become teachers, and in that capacity shall be enabled 
to train others, who in their turn may engage in the same excellent em¬ 
ployment. By steadily pursuing this method, the circles of educational 
influences will constantly widen ; while at the same time the means 
of support, and their perpetuation, will grow out of these self-same 
operations. Such is not the tendency of the schools which foreigners 
have hitherto estabished among the Chinese.” 

The standard of education among this people is low, and the 
course universally pursued very defective. Not so the plan projected 
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by the trustees of the Morrison Education Society. It was deemed 
far better to educate well a small number than to give an imperfect 
education to many. A perusal of the first and second reports will show 
that the trustees did not care to expend the means placed at their 
disposal, until it could be done with the prospect of doing permanent 
good. In October 1833, they had in hand above $7000, and had 
expended only small sums for the education of pupils in schools over 
which they had no control, and in which the course pursued was 
neither so thorough nor so extended as they wished. 

The application for a teacher from America was successful. Mr. 
Brown arrived in China on the 23d of February, 1839, accompanied 
by Mrs. Brown, and they both received a most cordial welcome. 
Very soon after this the whole foreign community in Canton was shut 
up there, and all communication even with Macao cut off. In the 
mean time Mr. Brown was quietly prosecuting his preparatory course 
of study in perfect accordance with the wishes of the trustees. In 
November of that year (1839) he received under his care a class of 
six boys; in March following five more; in November one, and another 
in January 1841. 

Such was the list of the scholars, thirteen in number, at the third 
general meeting of the Society, which was held at the residence of 
Mr. Brown, in Macao, September 1841. 

Mr. Lancelot Dent, presided at this meeting, and as it was the 
first time that the members of the Society had been convened since the 
arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Brown in China, he took occasion to speak 
of the testimonials he brought and the character he sustained. One 
of Mr. Dent’s remarks we may here repeat. “ Mr. Brown came out 
accompanied by his lady (said Mr. Dent,) and although I approach 
this subject as one almost too delicate to be discussed at a public 
meeting, yet I feel it a duty to express my opinion of the very great 
advantage of Mrs. Brown’s presence. She is equally with her husband 
devoted to the good cause, and cooperates with him in every way to 
ensure its success. But this I almost consider secondary in importance 
to the example the pupils have daily before their eyes, of domestic 
virtues and happiness which cannot but exert a most salutary influence 
on their own social habits.” 

The exclusiveness of the Chinese government precluded the idea 
of making Canton the site for the Society’s school. The same spirit, 
and other causes operating, rendered Macao scarcely more desirable 
than Canton. These circumstances induced the trustees, early in 
1812, to seek for a site on this island. Their application to Her 
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British majesty’s plenipotentiary, sir Henry Pottinger, was cordially 
received, and this Hill was appropriated to the purpose. For the 
erection of buildings 8*3000 were at first agreed upon. On the 5th 
of August the place and contract for them being fixed, the work com¬ 
menced. On the 1st of November, Mr. Brown removed from Macao 
to this place, with a part of the pupils, and the others with Mrs. 
Brown soon followed. 

After this removal six months elapsed before the house was so far 
completed that the work of instruction could be resumed. The fifth 
annual report, dated September 1843, exhibited a list of twenty-four 
pupils all resident in this house, with a debt of $250 against the 
Society. 

In the preparatory work a good deal of advance had now been 
made; a teacher had been secured, a good and commodious building 
erected, a library collected, and a school organized. 

From that time the progressive increase of the school, and the 
advance of the several classes have been steady, and every way cor¬ 
respondent to the expectations of the warmest friends of the Society. 

It ought to be stated here that, having failed to obtain a teacher 
from England, the trustees, in April 1842, made an application for a 
second one from America, in answer to which a gentleman has been 
appointed who is expected to arrive here early next year, and in the 
mean time Mr. Bonney has been engaged to supply his place. 

We will not detain the meeting any longer from hearing Mr. 
Brown’s report of the school during the last twelve months, since 
the anniversary of the Society in 1844, not doubting that it will 
receive the same cordial approbation of the other members of the 
Society, that it has of the trustees. 


To the Trustees of the Morrison Education Society, 

Gentlemen, — I feel a good deal of embarrassment in presenting to 
you my report of the school for the last year ; not because it seems to 
require any false coloring in order to produce a favorable impression 
in regard to its progress and present state, but because I have al~ 
ways felt an* aversion to being the reporter of matters so intimately 
connected with my own management. Among all the institutions 
of the kind that I am acquainted with, I know of no other in which 
it is customary for the mere teacher and superintendent of the 
school to write the annual icport. I have always consoled myr.clf 
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with the reflection that the practice has been more justifiable here 
than it would be in most other parts of the world, on account of the 
peculiar circumstances in which we are placed. Hitherto, it would 
have been difficult to secure the services of an examining and report* 
ing committee, from the small, busy and rapidly changing com mu¬ 
ni tie,*; in our vicinity. Having therefore been under the necessity, 
for the sake of the school, of preparing an account of its affairs year 
by year, I have felt the greater satisfaction in doing it, from the con¬ 
fidence you have evinced in me, by your unhesitating reception of 
iny statements. Still it would be far more agreeable to listen to an 
account of the school from the pen of some one less closely connect¬ 
ed with it, and I can hardly divest myself of the impression that it 
would be much more satisfactory to the public. 

Few persons, I apprehend, can take much interest in the details 
of school-exercises and processes, and it is therefore hard to say 
much on the subject that is readable to those whose line of life is 
widely different from that of a teacher. It were easy to select many 
other themes, much more highly flavored with the seasoning of inci¬ 
dent and novelty. 

The best way to make a fair representation of what we are doing 
tn the school, would be to spend a sufficient time in the examination 
of the pupils, to exhibit the method of instruction and training pur¬ 
sued, and the results in their attainments. A committee might be 
charged with this duty, before whom and as many others as should 
chose to attend, the progress and improvement of the pupils should 
be tested, after which a report of the examination should be publish¬ 
ed by the committee. The public would thus be sure that they 
understood the merits of the institution, and would be enabled to 
meet the Society’s application for pecuniary support without embar¬ 
rassment. 

Most happy should I be to see some such measure adopted. This is 
a plain unpretending elementary school, as every one must be in the 
present state of education in China. Like others of this description, 
it begins with the young mind often at the lowest stage of cultiva¬ 
tion, and proceeds through as many gradations upwards as possible. 
It professes to make no prodigies, but acknowledges itself compelled 
to make use of the same slow-moving machinery that gave us all our 
start in the pursuit of knowledge. It does not offer to make wise 
men of boys, at once, but owns subjection to that law of our nature, 
by which all human attainments are gradual and progressive. We 
have nothing to fear then, in submitting to public scrutiny what we 
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have done in all good faith and diligence to push mind forward step 
by step in the path of education. We may safely invite all who care 
for such things to come in and survey the ground we are cultiva¬ 
ting. - If we can show them either the blade, or the ear, or the full 
corn in the ear, in their proper place and season, it is all that dis¬ 
cerning men will require. 

During the past year the school has been better supplied with 
teachers than heretofore, though the advantage of this would have 
been greater if there had been no changes of instructors. It requires 
a considerable length of time, for one unacquainted with the Chi¬ 
nese language, and unaccustomed to teach Chinese boys, to attain 
his maximum of usefulness in the school room, both on his own ac¬ 
count and that of his pupils. The more experience one has, the 
more satisfactory his labors become to himself and more profitable 
to them. From November to April, the second and fourth classes 
were under the tuition of the Rev. A. P. Happer m. d. From the 
1st of April till now they have been under the instruction of Mr. S. 
W. Bonney. They have been divided, so that each of us has had 
the care of about half the whole number, Mr. Bonney taking the 2d. 
and 4th, and I the 1st and 3d classes, in separate rooms. 

There is one fact which I am sure will be gratifying to the friends 
of the school, as it shows a growing confidence ou the part of the 
Chinese, who send their children hither, in their foreign teachers. 
In every report hitherto made to you, I have been under the mor¬ 
tifying necessity, of stating that one or more pupils had been removed 
from the school against our wishes, and generally through the inter¬ 
ference of their parents. It is encouraging to trace the progress of 
improvement in this particular, since the autumn of 1839, when the 
school was first opened. Up to the 1st of October 1843,-of 42 boys 
that had been connected with the school, nine or nearly one fifth of 
the whole number, had been taken away in that manner; and in the 
year 1843-4, two out of 34 or one seventeenth part of the whole. But 
this year has passed away without even an attempt to do so. The 
Chinese begin to believe that it is for the best interests of their 
children to send them here. Once it was not so. When the school 
was commenced, few offered their sons as pupils, and even they as 
some of them have since told me, did it with a good deal of appre¬ 
hension as to the consequences. * We could not understand, says 
one who first brought a boy to the school, why a foreigner should 
wish to feed and instruct our children for nothing. We thought there 
must be some sinister motive at the bottom of it. Perhaps it was t© 
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entice them away from their parents and country, and transport them 
by and by to some foreign land.’ At all events, it was a mystery. 

4 But/ said the same father to me a few weeks ago, 4 1 understand it 
now. I have had my three sons in your school steadily since they 
entered it, and no harm has happened to them. The eldest has 
been qualified for the public service as an interpreter. The other 
two have learned nothing bad. The religion you have taught then^ 
and of which I was so much afraid, has made them better. I myself 
believe its truth, though the customs of my country forbid my em¬ 
bracing it. I have no longer any fears; you labor for others* good, 
not your own. I understand it now.* 

This it believed is but a specimen of the feeling which most of 
those entertain towards us, whose sons have longest enjoyed the ad¬ 
vantages of the school. Hence it has come to pass, that there has 
been no interference of friends during the past year, to remove any 
pupil. Of the thirty who were here at our last annual meeting, all 
that survive are still members of the school. 

For the first time, since taking charge of the school, I am under 
the necessity of reporting deaths among our pupils. Two have died 
within the last three months. The first had been here about six 
months, assistingthe Chinese teacher in hearing the recitations of the 
younger boys; for which he received his clothes and tuition in English. 
He was taken away by a disease of the heart Another was seized 
with violent bilious remittent fever, and died six days after the attack. 

A little incident connected with the latter occurs to me as being 
confirmatory of what I have said of the confidence reposed in us by 
the parents of the pupils. The father of the deceased last mentioned 
heard of his son’s illness too late to arrive here before he died. When 
he came, it was but to bury the remains of his son, his only child. 
He was naturally overwhelmed with grief at the affliction that had 
come upon him, and his apprehensions of the effect of the tidings upon 
the boy’s mother were gloomy enough. After the funeral was over, 
I saw him and conversed with him about the event. To my surprise, 
he made not the least complaint as to what had been done for the 
sick lad, either in the way of medical treatment or otherwise; but ex¬ 
pressed many thanks for the kind and assiduous attentions that had 
been bestowed upon him. He said he had entertained great hopes 
of his son’s future usefulness, and in order to promote it had placed 
him here at school. But now his family would end in himself. I 
showed him some specimens of his son’s drawing, an amusement of 
which he was particularly fond. The tears gushed faster from their 
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fountains as his eye rested on these evidences of his son’s skill. “ Do 
not show them td me,” said he, “ it is too much. I cannot speak now. 
I know you have done well to my son. I pity you , for all your labor 
is lost.” I assured him that I did not think so. He had been a very 
diligent and obedient learner, and had won the esteem of his teachers 
and companions. He had been taught of the true God and the way of 
salvation; and it might have done, him everlasting good. Who could 
tell ? As the old man was about leaving me, he turned and asked if, 
in case he should adopt another boy, I would receive him as a pupil. 
To this expression of confidence l of course replied in the affirmative, 
and assured him that, however full the school might be, his adopted 
son, whom I hoped he would call after the deceased, should be ad¬ 
mitted and taken care of in the best manner possible. 

One of the members of the school, who was here in September of 
last year, has been sent to Sh5ngh<ii, to take the place of another who 
had been there a year and a half in the service of the British consul, 
and who is now here, having returned to his studies. On his return, 
he brought a note from the consul, Capt. Balfour, giving a favorable 
account of his conduct while he had been in the public service, and 
expressing Capt. Balfour’s sense of obligation to the Morrison Educa¬ 
tion Society, for the assistance he had derived from the pupils assigned 
to that consulate in October 1843. The other young Chinese who went 
at the same time to Sh£ngh&i, and on the same terms, I learn from a 
private source, has left the consulate, and is employed in the Chinese 
custom-house at that place. In regard to him, 1 deem it my duty to 
say, that he ought not to be considered as one educated at this school. 
He received his education at Singapore. Having been recommended 
to my notice by his former instructor, I took him into the school, 
where he had been but about five months, when he left it for Shdng- 
h&i with H. M. consul. As he had been at school much longer than 
any of the other boys, it was thought advisable to send him with the 
first who left the school for the public service. I could not of course 
place the same degree of confidence in him that I could in one whom 
I had known longer, and should he at any time conduct himself dis¬ 
honorably, (which I hope he may never do,) I trust that the discredit 
will not full upon the institution that merely took hirn in for five 
months, after he had been under instruction seven years elsewhere. 

I do not believe that the lad who was sent to the Shanghai con¬ 
sulate, in February last, will disappoint us. He was formerly the 
protege of the Honble. J. R. Morrison, and the influence of that 
excellent man upon him extends to the present time, lie reveres 
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the name and loves the memory of his former benefactor, and from 
the development of character which has already been seen in him, 
and the solemn assurances that he gave me before hie departure, I 
expct that he will do well. A gentleman at Shingh&i, who was 
also his fellow-passenger up the coast, says of him, “ that boy will 
make friends whereever he goes.’ 1 He won the esteem of all on 
board the vessel, during a long and stormy passage, and it is said 
that he is conducting himself well, and efficiently at the consulate. 

The pupils on the spot, have been divided into four classes, devot¬ 
ing one half of the time to Chinese and the other to English studies. 
The first or most advanced class consists of 6 lads from the age of 16 
to 19. Their average period of instruction has been about 5 years. ' 
In the English department this class have in the course of this year 
attended to the study of maps, arithmetic, mechanics, reading, writ¬ 
ing, composition and vocal music. These studies have been dis¬ 
tributed so as to have the same subject under consideration twice in 
a week. Reading and writing are a daily exercise, and for about four 
months past, half an hour or more each forenoon has been devoted 
to music. The school opens in th morning with the reading of the 
Scriptures in course, in which all engage. The first and third classes 
have in this way read the books of Moses, and some portions of the 
New Testament Brief explanations, and occasional remarks are 
made at the time, or questions asked on some pints in history 
morals or religion, that may have been brought to notice. It is to 
be hoped that while a better knowledge of the Bible has been ac¬ 
quired, some lasting good impressions have been made by its perusal 
at these times. 

To notice briefly the several studies enumerated above, as pursued 
by the first class, I would observe, that in the study of map, the 
pupils are required to draw upon the slate or black-board the out¬ 
lines, rivers, mountains, cities and other principal features of coun¬ 
tries. in some cases, the facility with which it has been done has 
shown a pretty familiar acquaintance with the physical features of 
the globe. 

This class has gone through Colburn’s Sequel in arithmetic. 
Their proficiency in this branch of study will however best appear 
from their examination, and I will only observe that I think they 
will be able to show you a pretty thorough acquaintance with the 
principles of the science. It occurs to me in this connection that it 
is a common impression among foreigners here, that the Chinese 
have a peculiar aptness for the study of arithmetic. Close calcuia- 
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tors they certainly are, and they are ready at the use of the abacus, 
in such reckonings as are most common among them. But I have 
never discovered among Chinese boys any thing that might be called 
a general or national state and relish for the study in question. In 
regard to every branch of knowledge as yet pursued in the school, 
1 have found the same differences of aptitude and capacity that pre¬ 
vail among other people. 

The elementary work on Mechanics, which the first class had com¬ 
menced last year, has been finished and reviewed. They have all 
been deeply interested in the subject, and striven to master it. But, 
for want of a better acquaintance with geometry, some have been 
slower to understand this science than others. The book has how¬ 
ever been so far useful to all the members of the class, that, when 
they shall have hereafter studied some of the higher branches of ma¬ 
thematics, for which they are now in a measure prepared, they will 
be able to investigate the more abstruse problems and theorems of 
mechanics with pleasure and profit. 

In reading, the exercises are so conducted as to lead to an analysis 
of sentences and propositions, without the use of many technicalities 
or formal rules, but so as to give the pupils as far as possible an in¬ 
sight into the writer’s meaning, together with an understanding of the 
principles of construction peculiar to the English language. Good¬ 
rich’s Third Reader has been their text book generally. In writing 
they have used Foster’s copy-books, of which I have had occasion to 
speak in a former report. 

It may be well to speak of the method pursued in teaching the boys 
to compose in English. We all know that it requires a good degree 
of mental discipline, as well as extensive and varied information, to 
enable a person to write well; and a simple theme is confessedly the 
most difficult. The ability to discuss such a subject with even logical 
precision, to say nothing of rhetorical accuracy and elegance, is hence 
one of the last attainments made by our young men at home. How 
much more difficult to do it, then, in a foreign language! Themes, 
therefore, have been seldom assigned to the pupils here. Instead of 
this, the first class have been required to write original sentences and 
paragraphs on given words and phrases. There is no surer test of one’s 
understanding the usus (oquendi of a language than this. As a further 
step in training them to write, they have been called upon to supply 
words purposely omitted in sentences—to arrange a sentence or 
more, in a variety of ways, yet expressing the same idea. Variety of 
expression has been taught by showing how the participle may be sub- 
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stituted for a conjunction, by changing a verb from the active to the 
passive voice, and the reverse, and by the substitution of synonymous 
terms. Objects have been assigned to them to be described, for the 
double purpose of teaching them habits of close observation and accu¬ 
rate description, and so on. Now and then, but very rarely, they have 
been allowed to choose a theme for an essay. In all these exercises 
they write upon the slate or black-board. When the latter is used 
the production of each individual becomes the subject of criticism to 
every other member of the class, at the same time, which is a decid¬ 
ed advantage over the use of the slate. 

Vocal music has been attended to as one of the studies of the year. 
For about four months, the whole school has been called together once 
a day to spend a half-hour or more in singing. Though I have from 
the first desired to introduce music into the school, yet it was impos¬ 
sible for me, so long as I was alone in the department of instruction, 
to attempt it. The instruction of four classes in other matters, toge¬ 
ther with other engagements connected with the school, left me nei¬ 
ther time nor strength for it. But after Mr. Bonney’s arrival in April 
last, as soon as possible, I commenced teaching the boys to sing. A 
few of them had previously learned some of the commonest airs by 
rote. The majority, however, had never learned a foreign tune. 
From the first day of giving them a lesson in music, I have had occa¬ 
sion to notice an increased activity and relish for their other studies. 
They are delighted with their musical exercises, and return with 
mind and body refreshed to the ordinary pursuits of the school-room. 
“ An art by which so much can be done to soften the asperity of tem¬ 
per, to cheer the heart, and bring the faculties into a condition favor¬ 
able to their best action, an art which adds so much to the warmth 
of devotion, and affords an amusement so innocent and elevating, 
surely deserves to be cultivated.” There are few persons Who have 
not some capacity for it, if trained early enough ; and those members 
of the school who have a decided taste for it will soon become teach¬ 
ers of the rest. If music is found to be so desirable in the schools of 
Christian countries, why should it not be even more so here? The 
German schools have long since universally adopted it as a branch 
of education, and in England and America, though the discovery of 
its utility has been made at a later date, yet it is now receiving very 
general sanction. Being confident that Chinese boys might be taught 
to read music and to sing, I tried the experiment, and have not been 
disappointed. Thongh there are a few as untractable voices among 
our pupils as could well be found, yet it is believed that even these 
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may be taught to si rig correctly. The whole school has been inclu¬ 
ded in the musical class, and it is pleasing to see the quick steps and 
smiling faces with which they assemble at the hour for singing. They 
began by learning one or two simple rounds and school-songs as ex¬ 
ercises for the voice, accompanied with lessons in the first rudiments 
of music. Some at the outset found it very difficult to distinguish 
the semitones of the diatonic scale, but nearly all have succeeded in 
it. From this they proceeded step by step in the process of learning 
to read music, until probably one half of them are now able to read 
notes in one key, and some in more than one. The method of trans¬ 
posing the scale has uot been taught yet. Harmony, as we under¬ 
stand it, is unknown in China : the nearest approach to it is unison. 
Our pupils have, however, advanced so far as to sing several pieces 
in three parts with tolerable accuracy. Another year I trust will 
transform their rude voices into a harmonious choir. To say nothing 
of the other efifectsof musical training, it will soften and civilize them 
more than any other single thing that we can do for them. 

The second class is small, being composed of only four boys, and 
one of there has been retained rather for his amiable disposition, 
and eager desire to learn, than for any great promise that he gives of 
becoming a scholar. When Mr. Bonney took charge of this class, 
they were attending to arithmetic, geography, writing and reading. 
The principal aim of their instructor has been to give them as ex¬ 
tensive a knowledge as possible of the English language, and the 
ability to use it. Each boy has been required to write and to speak 
it. As far as practicable their vernacular tongue has been inter¬ 
dicted in the school-room so as to make them use the English lan¬ 
guage in conversation. Their native language is only resorted to 
when it is necessary for the purpose of explanation. Mr. Bonney 
has bestowed much labor upon the class in teaching them to compose 
in English. The course pursued has been similar to that spoken of 
in relation to the first class. The result is a marked advance in this 
respect upon the proficiency of the last year. In reading likewise the 
same is observable. The class have finished a book on geography, 
of 264 l2tno. pages. They have also drawn a number of maps which 
do credit to their skill, and have materially improved their acquaint¬ 
ance with the outlines of the globe. In arithmetic they have solved 
800 questions in the addition, subtraction, nultiplication and division 
of fractions. As to grammar, every reading exercise, and every effort 
m composition, though involving the use of but few of the technicali¬ 
ties of the science, is strictly speaking a lesson in grammar; but be- 
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sides these, they hare practiced the conjugation of regular verbs to a 
considerable extent. This class has been under instruction three 
years and a half. 

The third class, consisting of ten boys from nine to sixteen years 
of age, have been in the school about two years or a little more. As 
they entered at different periods, the average time would be about 
two years. They had been much neglected before I received assist¬ 
ance in the department of instruction. Indeed all the pupils suffered 
more or less in this way, because it was impossible for a single person 
to devote the requisite time to each of four classes, and yet it was 
equally impossible to combine them iuto any smaller number. The 
studies of the third class during this year have been reading, writing 
on the black-board, the translation of Chinese idiomatic phrases into 
English, and something of mental arithmetic. They are all able to 
read the Scriptures in a pretty intelligible manner. They also read 
other books from time to time. Of idiomatic phrases they have com¬ 
mitted to memory mofe than a thousand in both languages. The 
object of this was to teach them to converse in English, as well as to 
enable them to understand the peculiar phraseology which is most 
frequently used in conversation, and even by standard English author?, 
but which often defies all the rules of grammar, and can be acquired 
only by treasuring it up in the memory, just as we do single words. 
No analysis of idioms can make them much more intelligible; and 
they are best learned as a whole without attempting it. They have 
made on the whole very creditable advances, by this means, in Eng¬ 
lish, and at the same time they have associated the idioms learned 
with the corresponding expressions in Chinese. Mental arithmetic 
they have not pursued far. Addition, subtraction and mul plication 
are all the processes they have attended to. It should always be borne 
in mind, when we are judging of the improvement made by these lads, 
that on entering the school every thing is new to them, and even the 
language which is made the chief means of instruction they have 
to learn ab initio. Hence in every study, whether it be geography, 
arithmetic, reading or anything else, their progress must-for a time 
be slow, and for the first four years at least, every study must be 
made subservient to the purpose of teaching them English. The 
commonest expressions, such as an English child would understand 
and use before it had left the nursery, is often an insurmountable 
obstacle to a Chinese lad, until his teacher comes to his aid with an 
explanation. This being remembered, I trust that all due allowances 
will be made when the pupils are exhibited before you. 
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The fourth and only remaining class often boys, from 9 to 15 
years of age, have been at school a year. Their studies have of 
course been the most limited in number and extent, and the most 
elementary. The primary object with such a class must be to in¬ 
troduce them into the first rudiments of English. They have not 
only the alphabet to learn but the first word of the language. Their 
organs of speech being wholly unaccustomed to the utterance of such 
combinations of sound as those by which we express ideas, have to be 
tutored and exercised a great deal before many of them can become 
familiar with the pronunciation of even monosyllables. After some 
weeks spent chiefly in drilling their voices to the use of words so 
strange, they are set to reading monosyllables. When a sufficient 
number of these to embrace all the varieties of literal combinations 
have been acquired, they learn the alphabet, by analyzing them, or 
separating them into their elements. The next step is to put two 
or more words together, then to form sentences, and so on. The 
construction of no two languages is more dissimilar than that of the 
Chinese and English. In order to facilitate the acquisition of the 
various forms of English verbs, I prepared a portion of a little work, 
some time ago, which, though only a part of it has been printed, has 
been stitched together for the use of the pupils. This book if it may 
be called so, has been used by the fourth class for some time past. 
They have committed to memory, reviewed several times and written 
with the pencil the first 20 pages of it, embracing a list of Thames of 
familiar objects, the simplest form of the verb, the imperative mode, 
and the substantive verb in its connection with singular and plural 
subjects, together with the distinction between transitive and in¬ 
transitive verbs. From this they have practised the translation of 
words and simple sentences from their own language into English. 
They have had some but not much instruction in mental arithme¬ 
tic. They have twice read through the gospel of John, besides some 
juvenile primers. The differences of age and mental capacity are 
perhaps more striking in this than any other class, and there has 
consequently been a9 great a difference in their attainments. 

Something has already been shown of the efforts made to give the 
boys a knowledge of the sacred Scriptures. But their religious and 
moral education is not confined to the school-room. They are 
taught to observe the Lord’s day: on that day, the boys are called 
together in the morning, and a portion of the Scriptures is explained 
to them, both in Chinese and English, and those who are able 
to read English sufficiently well are required to commit it to ine¬ 
rt l 
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mory. Those less advanced learn the same in Chinese and in the 
evening their recitation is heard in both languages. These instruc¬ 
tions are always accompanied, with prayer and sacred music. The 
lessons assigned to them are generally so short, that they can learn 
them without a sense of drudgery, to interfere with the impression 
which we desire to produce upon their minds, that the “ Sabbath” 
is “ a delight.” Thus likewise they have leisure to read such other 
books as they may choose to select from our youths’ library. In 
the evening they sometimes come to us to converse or to hear us 
read, and often to sing. In every way, by formal instruction, or 
incidental remark, in the school-room or out of it, we endeavor to 
call the attention of those committed to our care, to the duties they 
owe to themselves, their fellowmeu and their God. This we con¬ 
ceive to be the most serious duty imposed upon their teachers, 
and we do not expect ever to be able to make good men and wise of 
pagans, without the constant inculcation of those high and pure 
principles which form the basis of Christianity. Hence we try to 
rear upon them a superstructure of education, intermingled through¬ 
out with, the materiel of Christian facts and doctrines. 

Should it be asked what system of instruction is pursued here, I 
can ouly answer by describing it. It is neither the monitorial, nor the 
Pestalozzian nor any other of the various systems that have received 
particular names as.they have come into vogue of late years, with 
the increasing attention to the interests of general education. It is 
however a system, embracing some of the features of several others 
and yet different from all. It is based upon the following principles, 
viz : to teach one thing at a time, and to proceed no faster with it 
than the mind of the pupil can follow; to aim at dent loping and dis¬ 
ciplining the mind, and not at merely giving it a certain amount 
of information , —to keep ever before the pupil’s view the higher mo¬ 
tives that should actuate him, and not appeal to the mere mercenary 
desire to “get on" in the world,—and above all to teach him at 
all times to regard the noble origin and destiny of the. soul, that as 
it had its beginning, so it may have its end and enjoyment in God. 
By whatever expedients, we can secure the efficient application of 
these fundamental maxims, whether they belong to one system or 
another, we hesitate not to adopt them. 

There are but one or two other topics of which it will he necessary 
to speak in this report. The first is the library. At your direction, 
I have rearranged the library, culled out the volumes that were 
Unlit to be retained, or were duplicates, and published a catalogue of 
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the remainder. We now have 4142 vols embracing a great variety 
of works on language, biblical, literature, and theology, law, the arts 
and sciences, geography, history, voyages and travels, together with 
a large collection of those relating to China and the east. The 
library will always be a valuable appendage to the institution, af¬ 
fording much aid to the instructors employed here, and by and by to 
some of its pupils, in the more extended pursuits of knowledge to 
which age and education will bring them. I should hope also that 
efforts might be made to secure a sufficient number of subscribers to 
the library to prevent it from being a source of expense to the Society 
for its preservation. 

I will call the attention of the trustees to but one other subject, 
that is, the term of years that should be allowed to the pupils for 
their course of study. At the opening of this school in 1839, 1 re¬ 
quired of those who presented their children for admission, a written 
agreement that they should be suffered to remain at school eight 
years. One object was to forestall the disposition so much com¬ 
plained of by others who had tried to teach Chinese boys, viz : to 
take them away as soon as they acquired a smattering of English. 
But there were other objects also. At first it was difficult to per¬ 
suade parents to sign such a contract. Now, however, it is seldom 
objected to, and far more easily enforced, than it could be as we were 
then situated at Macao. I conceive that the Trustees have, at least 
tacitly, approved of the measure, for it has been repeatedly brought to 
their notice, and elicited no mark of disapprobation. Furthermore 
at a meetiug of the present Trustees last autumn I was directed to 
keep a list of applicants for pupils of the school to go into service 
among the foreign community, so that at the expiration of their term 
of tuition all parties might be fairly dealt with. Several persons have 
since applied to me for boys, as some had done before. In accor¬ 
dance with my instructions, I have replied to them that the trustees 
deeming it important that the boys should be well educated, and 
considering the difficulties to be overcome by the pupils in attain¬ 
ing this object, had determined that they should not leave the school 
if possible, till the expiration of the aforesaid term of years, but that 
in the mean time they had directed me to keep a list of appli¬ 
cants, to serve as their guide hereafter in making a disposition of 
the graduating classes. 

It seems to me that the time has come when the Society should 
itself adopt some standing rule in reference to the term of tuition to 
be allowed to the pupils, and make their decision public. My own 
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opinion on this subject is sufficiently known to you, gentlemen, 
by the course that I have adopted for so long a time in receiving 
pupils. I entertain the same views now that I did in 1839. The 
reasons are briefly these.—Those whom we propose to educate 
are at first, when taken up by the Society, devoid of almost all 
useful knowledge. They are generally very young; not more on an 
average than 10 or 1£ years old, b*t they have learned much that 
is positively bad, and 4hat must be unlearned.—We cannot disci¬ 
pline, enlarge and inform their minds at present except through 
the medium of the English language, which they must therefore 
have time to learn. They have also at the same time to study their 
own language and literature, or else they will be comparatively use¬ 
less when they are educated. Allowance must therefore be made 
for the acquisition of two languages, besides all the instruction and 
training requisite to fit them for the active duties of life, and to 
teach them the way to heaven. If then we say they shall remain 
eight years, they will generally have finished their studies at the age 
of from 18 to 20, and will have devoted their attention meanwhile 
to studies in two different languages, making only four years to 
either. To assign a shorter period to their education, and still 
expect that they wiU go from Ihe school good English and Chinese 
scholars, would he to look for fruit where we have but planted the 
seed, to expect to gather a harvest in the time of spring. 

Nor let us he discouraged because the work we have undertaken 
is slow of performance. It must he so, and this should have been 
taken into the account beforehand. It is so everywhere else, even 
where the obstacles to be overcome in the way of learning are far 
less formidable. To deserve the name, education must be of good 
material, and not of hasty construction. No intelligent man expects 
to see it completed in a year or two, or even twice the number. 
Time must be allowed far the growth of the mind, for the develope- 
ment of the faculties, for the mere mechanical part of an education, 
and the successive steps by which every man makes all his advances 
in knowledge and true virtue. I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Morrison Hill, Hongkopg, Sep. 24th 1845. S. R. Brown. 

Note. The following is the list of officers, elected at the meet¬ 
ing—E. H. sir John Francis Davis, hart, gov. of Hongkong, &c., 
&c., being patron :— president. Rev. E. C. Bridgman, o. d.; vice- 
president , W. Leslie, esq.; treasurer , Donald Math/eson, esq.; cor¬ 
responding secretary , C. B. Hillier esq.; recording secretary , F. Dill 
esq.; auditors , John Dent and T. W. L. MacKean, esquires. 
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Art. III. A Specimen of Christian Hymns in Chinese , with a 
translation of the same. Air “ CoronationOrtonville” By 


the ] 

Etev. 

J. L. 

Shuck. 
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By Mr. 

Shuck’s request we publish 

the above 

“ specimen,' 

' “with 


a translation of the same ” which follows, and having complied with 
the request will leave our readers to form of both their own opi~ 
nions. Chinese poetry has been but little studied by foreigners, and 
Christian hymns and psalmody, in Chinese, still less. Davis’ Chi* 
nese Poetry has long been upon our she)yes, and we can recommend 
it to those who wish to know something of this subject. We have 
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A Christian Hymn in Chinese. 

also two or three little volumes of Hymns in Chinese, by Morrison f 
Medhurst and others. These likewise deserve attention, and espe¬ 
cially the attention of those who wish to promote Christian know¬ 
ledge among the Chinese. 

English Translation. 


dandy U; fidayiny on tAe Aidd } 
Or dew dtofid on tAe yiaeo, 

Or dtaid tAat twinAd in dc dy, 
So oAoit _ Tnano hdaduieo iadt. 


SAAc dteaano wAicA in tAe niyAt we dee, 
Slide metoud tafiid fdyAt, 

So day fuaoue d tomottow a dawn, 

So yaicAdy fuidoed dtje. 


SAe. Sorted Aad jadA uad joy, 

SlyAitd u/i man a daxA di)hc*M } 

^/fSude Jcdad, ydtioad dPtince of Seace / 

SPotntd out tAe way o£ Adidd. 


Sfo nyAt, no end to Stoea>ven d day, 
^eaoedcod, dtfd d tivcr fiowd; 

/And a/d wAo tain—Aedieve in ^ Atiot, 

S/pave enditdd dtje d u/wde. 
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Art. IV. Message from the president of the United States to the 
senate , transmitting the treaty concluded between Mr. Cushing 
and Kiying. Death of Sue Aman , a Chinese shot by an Ame¬ 
rican in Canton. 

The following note of Mr. Cusning’s to his government is a suffi¬ 
cient introduction to the series of papers that follow. It is dated, 
Macao, July 24th, 1844. Addressing the sec. of state, he says: 

“ In the correspondence annexed to my dispatch of the 9th inst, (num¬ 
bered 73) will be found four letters on the subject of the death of Sue 
Ainan, a Chinese shot by an American at Canton. • # # I have now 

the honor to transmit to you sundry other documents on the subject; and 
it is proper I should state, in justification of the consul, that the mode of 
investigation he adopted was recommended by me. 

“ Immediately on receiving notice of the riot, captain Tilton, of the SL 
Louis, repaired to Canton with an adequate force of marines and sailors, andf 
maintained order until such time as Tsiyeng could himself adopt proper 
measures to keep the peace, which he did with commendable promptitude. 
You will remark that, at the time these occurrences took place, Tsiyeng 
was not at Canton, he being then on his way to Macao. These incident)) 
illustrate the necessity of some provision, by act of Congress, as suggested 
by me in previous communications, for the government of Americans ia 
China. I am, respectfully, &c.” 

No. 1. 

Canton, June 17, 1844* 

“Dear Sir: We are in the midst of excitement again, growing out of 
the maliciousness of the Chinese and the want of coolness and patience on 
the part of foreigners. 

“Be the cause what it may, it is certain we shall not be free from these 
outbreaks till the mandarins send a sufficient number of soldiers to keep the 
vagabonds from a ready access to the factories. Had the lieutenant-governor 
acceded to my request, and siiut up the two gates at each end of the American? 
factories, the present row would have been avoided. The facts are these: 
On the evening of the 15th, as the Englishmen were walking in their garden, 
some Chinamen wished to enter, or to keep the gate'open so they could look 
in; which being refused, they broke it down, drove the English out, who took 
to boats in the river, and thus the matter ended. On the next day, say the 
16th, the same vagabonds came into the American garden, and, on being 
turned out, commenced throwing stones at the Americans, of whom there 
were only three—the others, with myself, being on the river sailing. I return¬ 
ed as they were in the midst of the trouble; and several Americans, arming 
themselves, proceeded to clear the passage way (which, as I before mention¬ 
ed, it was the duty of the mandarins to keep clear). The mob threw brickbat*. 
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and one of their number was killed on the spot This seemed to have a 
momentary effect on them, and, some 40 soldiers arriving, quiet was restored 
during the night To-day, the 17th, mandarins sent no soldiers, and the mob 
had it nearly all their own way, foreigners keeping within doors; and it is 
now understood we fire on them only when they attack the factories, so that 
the flagstaff is at their mercy any time they choose to demolish it Strong 
representations have been made to the acting governor, but as yet no adequate 
force has been sent to protect us. I believe there are some dozen soldiers 
only, who are out of sight* 

“ The apathy shown by the acting governor and the mandarins is a fair 
subject of remonstrance with Tsiyeng; for, at the present moment, we are 
threatened by the mob, and 1 have no protection but our own arms. I have 
written to the Bogue for assistance, and expect it this afternoon or during 
the night” 

u If you could make Tsiyeng understand the necessity of keeping closed 
the two gates near the factory, [ think some greater degree of quiet would 
prevail. “ What will be the result of the present state of things is quite un¬ 
certain; but 1 do not think the factories can be taken.” 

a l aini very sincerely and respectfully, yours. 

“Paul S. Forbes.” 

No. 2. Macao, June, 21, 1844. 

4 Dear Sir : I have received your favor of the 17th. I regret exceedingly 
flie occurrences which you describe, and sincerely trust that ere this time 
tranquillity will have been restored. The loss of a life in the affair of the 
f6th is an accident of serious gravity, which cannot fail to become a sub¬ 
ject of discussion in the pending negotiations with the imperial commis¬ 
sioner. I beg you, therefore, to do me the favor to give me, at your earliest 
ConVeniehce, a detailed account of the circumstances connected with that 
incident, that 1 may judge what steps to take in the premises. 

* Meanwhile, I shall spare no effort to impress on the mind of the imperial 
Commissioner the importance of adequate measures on his part in the preser¬ 
vation of order at Canton. 

“1 am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

•P. S. Forbes, esq. C. Cushiwg.” 

No. a 

•Ching, lieutenant-governor of Kw&ngtung, &c n hereby sends a com¬ 
munication : On the 18th inst. 1 received the said consul’s statement, which I 
have examined. From this it appears, that he is thankful to the high officers 
for placing soldiers to guard and protect the foreign merchants, and that all 
is now quiet; but, fearing lest the mob again unexpectedly rise, he requests 
that the troops may be stationed here longer, for which favor he will be 
under many obligations, &c. 

“From this it is evident that the said consul thinks that the danger will 
be guarded against, and that he earnestly seeks to maintain mutual good 
witf between the natives and foreigners. But these troops, having otlici 
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responsible places to guard, cannot be detained long in their present posi¬ 
tion ; and I, the lieutenant-governor, have [already issued commands to the 
colonel in command in this department, and to the district magistrate of 
Nanhai, to station soldiers about, and send police men from time to time to 
patrol and examine, and strictly and forcibly to repress the movements. The 
populace will of themselves respect and fear them, and there is no danger o 
be apprehended of another outbreak.” 

M With regard to what is observed, M that a ship of war has come up to 
Whampoa, in order to guard and protect the merchants of my country, and 
that she will return to Macao as soon as there is no reason for detaining her,” 
it is also quite plain that the said consul manages affairs in a perspicuous 
manner, and is aware himself they should be thus conducted, and that it is 
needless for her to remain long at Whampoa. 

u But it has been ascertained that the native Aman was shot m the space 
before the factories by an American; and the said consul should himself 
know that he ought immediately to make a fUll inquiry into the matter, and 
deliver up the real murderer, that the case n y be equitably judged, and 
no untoward event arise out of it It has been ascertained that the man who 
was killed was from the district of Tsingyuen, having no relatives in Canton. 
But if he has been a citizen, it would at the moment have become an occasion 
of attack, for it would have been told to the populace, and they would havo 
revenged it by again setting (ire to the factories and plundering their contents, 
or something of that sort The people are highly Irritated against the offender, 
and it is impossible but that they have constant debates among themselves 
until they are revenged. The said consul, knowing the feelings of the people 
for times past, should inquire closely into this affair, and himself decide it 
quickly, that it do not become in the mouths of the people an occasion for Col¬ 
lision. I hope you will by no means delay, as it is fol* this that I send this 
important statement 

“Tkukwang, 24th year, 5th moon, 3d day—(June 18, 1844.) 

No. 4. 

“Kiying, of the Imperial House, governor-general of Kwangtung and 
Kwangai, &c.-, makes this communication upon a subject requiring examination 
and actions 

« gy repeated communications from the civil and military officers at Can¬ 
ton, it appears that on the 16th instant, at twilight, three or four foreigners 
were walking on the open ground in front of the factories, when one Sue 
Aman, of the district Tsingyuen, was outside of the fence, looking at them. 
Between those and these, altercations and angry strifes arose; and Sue 
Aman received a mortal wound from a gunshot by a foreigner. 

"On inquiring first of Mr. Lay, the English consul, he said the business 
did not concern his nation. Aflerwaids, on inquiring of your honorable 
nation’s consul, Mr. Forbes, he said several Of your countrymen went out 
with muskets; but he did not know who il was that caused the mortal wound, 
and would make further inquiries. From this it would seem thal the murderer 
vol. xrt . no. x. 62 
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must be among that number who went out with their muskets, and that it 
would not be difficult to ascertain the plain truth. 

“ The people of Canton are in their manners violent and daring, and are 
ready to seize on small movements to create troubles. Of this your excel¬ 
lency is fully aware. 

“Already I, the governor-general, have instructed the local authorities, 
with real strength to depress the disturbers, and to put forth clear procla¬ 
mations, showing that, regarding this loss of life, they ought quietly to wait 
for the officers to make investigations, and to conduct the business in a proper 
manner, and that they are not allowed to seek private redress. But it evidently 
stands to reason, that the murderer ought to forfeit his life. It is hard also 
to resist an angry multitude. There must needs be something wherewith to 
subdue their hearts, and then their anger may be pacified. 

M The business of intercourse between our two countries has hitherto been 
conducted in a just manner. Accordingly, whenever the affairs of foreign 
merchants and people have sustained any injury from the Chinese, I have 
prosecuted them with rigor; and I well know your excellency will act with 
perfect equity and strict justice, so as to sustain this character. I earnestly 
beg that orders may be given for speedy and clear examination of this case 
of injury by a gunshot on the people, so that, at an early day, the law may 
be executed on the proper person by a forfeiture of his life. Then the people 
of this land wiil admire your excellency’s just conduct Thenceforward com¬ 
merce will bo continued tranquil, and peace be enjoyed forever. How excel¬ 
lent! 

“For this I communicate to your excellency, that a clear investigation may 
be made, and all done that is right and fitting. 

M Wishing prosperity and happiness. 

“ To his excellency C. Cushing, &c. 

“June 22. Translated by E. C. Bridgman.” 

No. 5. Macao, June 24, 1844. 

“Sin: I have the honor to acknoAvlcdgc the receipt of the note addressed 
to me by your excellency, under date of the 22d instant, on the subject of 
the late events at Canton. 

“Previous to the receipt of that note, I had addressed to your excellency 
a communication on the same subject, which would have been delivered the 
s ime day but the inevitable delay occasioned by the necessity of translating 
my communication into Chinese; and I have now the honor, herewith, to 
your excellency. 

“ I assure your excellency that I deeply regret what has occurred. I have 
caused to be instituted a careful inquiry into all the facts of the case, ami 
Khali take every step in my power to see that full justice be done iu the 
premises, feeling most solicitous that harmony and good understanding may 
continue to exist, as well between the people of our respective countries as 
between their governments. 

“ I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

••To his Excellency Tsiycng, &c. C. Cushing.” 
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Nc a 

United States Legation, Macao, June 22, 1844. 

“ Sir : In the communication which I had the honor to address to your 
excellency yesterday, accompanying the projet of a treaty between the United 
States and China, I intimated that there were two or three subjects of a special 
nature, of great importance, which I reserved each for separate communica¬ 
tions. Upon the most immediate and pressing of these reserved subjects I 
now address your excellency. 

** Your excellency is aware of the fact that the space within which the 
citizens of the United States reside anil do their business at Canton is of very 
limited extent This, although it is a serious grievance, might be acquiesced 
in by them, if, in the narrow space occupied by them, they could feel that 
they were secure from intrusion, insult and injury. During the time that 
your excellency resided at Canton, they did enjoy comparative tranquillity by 
reason of the vigilant police which your excellency maintained in the vicinity 
of the foreign factories. But since then it is otherwise. Numerous individual 
cases have been brought to my knowledge, of Americnns who have been 
insulted by bad men of the Chinese, who thrust themselves into the garden 
of the factories, injure the flowers and trees, apply opprobrious language to 
their peaceful occupants, throw brickbats and other missiles at them, and 
sometimes proceed to the length of riot, incendiarism, and robbery. Two 
such cases of serious riot have occurred during the few months of my resi¬ 
dence at Macao. 

“In the first instance, when, on the 6th of May last, in order to tranquillize 
the disquietude of ignorant men among the Chinese, the consul of the United 
States, of his own accord, took down the vane of his flagstaff, a mob broke 
into the grounds, and proceeded to do injury to the property and to threaten 
and insult the persons of the Americans. 

“The second instance occurred a few days since. On the 15th instant, ns 
I am informed, while the Englishmen were walking in their garden, some 
lawless Chinese broke in upon them, and drove them into the water by vio¬ 
lence. On the 16th a set of similar vagabonds broke into the American garden, 
and, besides doing other mischief, attacked the Americans with brickbats, 
and compelled the latter to have recourse to firearms, in defense of their lives 
against the violence of a mob of ladroncs or desperadoes, and also to call up 
an armed guard for their eventual security. 

“I beg leave to submit to your excellency the vital importance of some 
adequate provision to prevent the recurrence of scenes like this, so threatening 
to the peace of our two nations; and I rely on your excellency’s firmness and 
love of justice, to give security and tranquillity to the Americans residing in 
China. 

“I feel that I am the more fully justified in making this appeal to your 
excellency, inasmuch as the Americans in China have been distinguished for 
their peaceful and honorable deportment, and for their reliance on the good 
faith of the Chinese government. 
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M I have the honor to bo, with the highest consideration, your excellency’s 
obedient servant C. Cushing. 

* To his Excellency Tsiyeag, Ate. 

No. 7. 

Tsiyeng, Imperial Commissioner, hereby communicates, in reply: 

** 1 have received your excellency’s communications of the 19d and 24th 
levant, in which you remark that the rabble of Canton city had been making 
commotion and injured the- merchants of the United States, and beg that 
special measures may be taken for their protection, &c. It seems from this, 
that, regarding our nations and their subjects, the people of our land may be 
peaceful, and the citizens of the United States may be peaceful, and yet, after 
their governments have become amicable, that then their people may become 
inimical; and albeit the authorities of the two governments may day after day 
deliberate upon friendship, it is all nothing but empty words. Thus, while 
we are deliberating and settling a treaty of peace, all at once the people of 
our two countries are at odds, and taking lives. This has been a source of 
deep anxiety to me, and I was well aware would be so also to your excellency. 

“ I beg to say a few words upon the disposition of the people of Canton to 
your excellency. Their temper is overbearing and violent; fiery banditti are 
very numerous—a vagrant idleness-loving set, who set in motion many thou¬ 
sand schemes, in order to interrupt peace between this and other countries. 
Being destitute of employment, these wretches do little else than gamble and 
skulk about to steal, in order to get a livelihood. Since the period when the 
English brought in soldiers, have &U these ladrones been banding together 
and forming societies $ and while some, taking advantage of their strength, 
have plundered and robbed, others have called upon the able bodied and valiant 
to get their living. Therefore, employing troops, which is the endamaging 
of the authorities and [peaceable] people, is the profit of these miscreants ; 
peace and good order, which traders both native and foreign desire, is what 
these bad men do not at all wish. 

“ After the English had made a treaty of peace, and withdrawn their sol¬ 
diers, in the 22d year of His Imperial Majesty’s reign, then the company’s 
Hong was burnt and plundered; and in the next year the Spanish Hong was 
burnt, which these desperadoes did, under die name of revenging themselves 
on the English. 

“ They have, moreover, been seeking a quarrel with the merchants of your 
country; for, in May of the present year, these wretches, on account of a 
vane, went about stirring up a commotion, and urging on the populace to do 
something; but your country’s consul Forbes, managed the affair happily. 
While the local officers are repressing them by force of arms, and the gentry 
are also endeavoring to quiet them, these vagabonds will stand, and then they 
will disperse. 

“ I have heard that usually the citizens of Canton have respected and liked 
the officers and people of the United States, ns they were peaceable and 
reasonable; that they (the latter) would, even when there was a cause of dif- 
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ference, endeavor to accommodate the matter, which is very unlike the English- 
But, unexpectedly, on the 16th instant, a cause for animosity was given, in 
the shooting of Sue Aman at a time of altercation. I have heard different ac¬ 
counts of this affair; I judge reasonably in thinking that the merchants of 
your country causelessly and rashly took life away. But the populace are 
determined to seek a quarrel, and I very much fear lest they will avail of this 
to raise commotion, perhaps under the pretence of avenging his death, but 
doubtless with other ideas too. 

** I have, within a few days, received reports, from both civil and military 
officers, stating that they had brought out troops to put down the mob by force, 
and had issued proclamations admonishing the people, by which quiet was 
partially restored. But if these plunderers take advantage of the interval to 
commence their depredations, it will not be easy to tell what will come to 
pass. I have already transmitted orders to all the civil and military officers, 
that they combine to guard and protect, not allowing the least remisaness or 
negligence. Thus distributing them about to repress all disturbances, and 
quiet the animosity of the people, they can wait till my return to Canton, to 
tranquillize and equitably judge the case. It is of prime importance to keep 
up a lasting peace between us. Then, when all is harmoniously arranged, it 
will not be alone good for one day, but it will be seen that no danger will be 
felt hereafter. 

* Since your excellency has already transmitted orders to the resident con¬ 
sul, Forbes, that he make thorough inquiry into the matter, and report to you, 
it is to be seen that it will be conducted according to equity and right But 
it is important that both sides be equally satisfied, in order to cause the minds 
of the people to submit; for, although the rabble are banded together, yet 
their [union] cannot be depended on. If there is one particle of heavenly 
goodness, let this business by all means be judged on equitable grounds, so 
that there be no room for cavilling remark [in future.] Then will it be easy, 
too, to protect and guard; and by the power of right thus operating, our mutual 
feelings for each other will become as they were formerly. I think that your 
excellency, too, is of the same opinion as this. 

u If there are some circumstances of this case which are not yet fully known 
ask your assistant, Parker, and then they can be fully known; for the said 
assistant has lived long in Canton, and is perfectly acquainted with the feelings 
of the times and the disposition of the people of the provincial city. 

u Wishing you every increase of happiness, I send this, an important com¬ 
munication. 

tt To his excellency Hon. C. Cushing, &c. (June 28, 1844.) 

We had intended to have closed the correspondence regarding 
Sue Aman in the present number, but the length of other articles 
has deprived us of the requisite space; accordingly the subject must 
be reserved for our next. Being the first case of the kind occurring, 
since the treaties have been formed, and being one also of much 
importance, involving life and forming a precedent, it seems desira¬ 
ble that all the facts should be given in detail. 
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Art. V. Journal of Occurrences: frcs in Canton; drunken sai¬ 
lors in the streets; missionary intelligence ; shipping at Shdtig• 
hdi; tyfoons and storms in the Chinese sea; trotibles at Fu• 
chau; encouraging prospects; naturalization proposed in Hong¬ 
kong; liberty of foreigners tit Canton—copy of a draft of a 
proclamation . 

Fires in Canton during the month have repeatedly occurred. One, 
which broke out soon after noon, on the 19th, in mat sheds at the 
new British consulate, for a time wore an alarming aspect, causing 
anxiety for the safety of the foreign factories and other buildings in 
the vicinity. Providentially there was little wind at the time ; and 
by promptness in bringing engines to work, the flames were kept in 
check, so that the losses were not great, probably not exceeding 
95000. The Chinese authorities acted with energy and promptness. 
H. E. Kiying came out of the city and took up his position at no 
great distance from the Are. 

Drunken sailors have done great damage, in many ways, at Can¬ 
ton. During the month we have seen them raving mad, like demons, 
beating themselves, beating one another, and like a Malay “run¬ 
ning a muck,” sauntering through the narrow steets, pelting the 
Chinese, and overturning and smashing whatever they could that 
came in their way. 

Missionary intelligence . September 21st, the Rev. Samuel Wat¬ 
son Steedman, military chaplain to H. B. M.’s military forces in 
China, arrived at Hongkong in the Duke of Portland. In the same 
vessel arrived also the Rev. Thomas H. Hudson and son, and the 
Rev. William Jarrom and lady, missionaries to the Chinese from 
Baptist churches in England. On the 4th instant in the Heher, ar¬ 
rived also at Hongkong, the Rev. Edward W. Syle and lady, from 
the Episcopal Board of missions in the United States, to join the 
mission under the care of the Right Rev. bishop Boone at Shang¬ 
hai, for which port they sailed in the Eagle on the 23d. 

The Rev. J. L. Shuck, with three children, embarked in the 
Tonquin, at Whampoa, on the 21st, for New York. He expects to 
return to China after an absence of one year. 

Deaths of missionaries in China—we are sorry to have to re¬ 
cord no less than three reported here since our last—one at Shang¬ 
hai, and two at Amoy. 

At Shanghai on the 18th Sepember, Mrs. Fairbrother, of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society after a short illness. 

At Amoy on the 30th September, in the 35th year of her age, Theodosia 
R. Pohlman, wife of the Rev. William J. Pohlman, American missionary, 
leaving three children, the youngest nine days old. In 1838, she left the 
U. States one of a band of four missionary families. Of her female 
companions, she was the last survivor; Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Thomson, and Mrs. 
Ball, all preceded her. The average missionary life of these four ladies 
since sailing from America is nearly four years. Also on the morning of 
Oct. 5th, Mrs. Clarissa D. Doty, wife of the Rev. E. Doty, Ame. missionary 
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The shipping at Shanghai , native and foreign, is reported as 
being very large, and the prospects of the foreign trade fair. We 
wish our friends there would furnish us with all manner of informa¬ 
tion regarding that great emporium of commerce. 

Several storms—tyfoons —have been experienced on the Chinese 
coast, at various points, during the autumn ; about the 10th one 
of considerable violence was encountered off Hongkong. But at 
the anchorages near the mouth of Canton river, as well as at Hong¬ 
kong there has been no storm of great violence during the last 
three years. 

Troubles at Fuckau have been exciting some interest of late. 
From a dispatch, which has appeared in the papers, from Mr. con¬ 
sul Alcock, it would seem that these disturbers of the peace have 
been brought to condign punishment, and even Tartar soldiers sub¬ 
jected to the bamboo and the cangue. 

We notice also that the pros[>ects for commerce, in the capital of 
Fukien, arc gradually improving. The public are much in want of 
imformation regarding Fuchau fu r and we shall be glad to give 
publicity to any statements that will supply this want. 

Naturalization of aliens in Hongkong and its dependencies (?) is 
proposed in an ordinance, dated Oct. 1st, 1845,—“suspended until 
the pleasure of her majesty be known with respect thereto.” We 
have been asked more than once, what and where are the dependen¬ 
cies so frequently spoken of, and we have been unable to give any 
satisfactory answer. According to the treaty of Nanking we see 
that only one island was given. 

Liberty of foreigners in Canton ! This is a new theme. Much 
has been heard of imprisonment and restrictions here. And the 
complaints made have not been without cause. Improvements are 
now gradually coming in; but things are very far from being what 
they ought to be. 

For the Chinese copy of the following draff, wc are indebted 
to P. S. Forbes, esq, U. S. A. consul resident at Canton; we have 
also, before us a note, from their honors Wii and Wan, the local 
magistrates, addressed to Mr. Forbes and transmitted to him with 
the draff. It appears from this note that “ the gentry,” who have 
been so lofty in days of yore, have pronounced the new proposition, 
allowing foreigners to walk where they please, “altogether good, 
altogether excellent.” 

COPY OF A DRAFT OF A PROCLAMATION. 

“ Instructions are hereby given. Whereas it behoves the nations 
of the world—dwelling between heaven and earth, overshadowed by 
the one and sustained by the other—to live together in harmony, 
concord, friendship, and love, there must not be among them hurt¬ 
ful and insulting practices. 

“ Our Canton is a mart for free traders of all nations. More than’ 
two centuries foreign ships have come hither in an unbroken suc¬ 
cession. These and those, both from within and from without, 
have equally participated in joyous gains. 
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“ Recently our august sovereign, making no distinction between 
Chinese and foreigners, has granted a thorough revision of the old 
ordinances, and has established new regulations, so that the flowery 
people and the merchants from afar are permitted to traffic at plea¬ 
sure. Coming and going are not forbidden. Moreover all hatred 
and ill-will ought to be laid aside, and there should be an eternal 
return to concord and harniany. 

“That all foreign merchants, coming to our port,should be allow¬ 
ed to walk abroad according to their own convenience, for recrea¬ 
tion so as to repair their energies and expand their hearts, is self- 
evidently reasonable* 

“You, both soldiers and people, must all treat the people from 
afar tcitk politeness t and must all assiduously cultivate peace and 
good-will. [These are the instructions.] 

“ If any ignorant vagabonds dare to act in opposition to these, and 
treat the people from afar with insult, and cause disturbance, we, 
the magistrates, will deal with you rigidly according to the laws, 
and no leniency or favor shall be shown. It behoves you trembling¬ 
ly to obey, and not oppose this special proclamation.” 
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Art. I. Remarks on Specimens of literary composition written 
by pupils in the school of the Morrison Education Society , 
and exhibited at its annual examination September 24 th, 1845. 
So dependent on his Creator is man, and everywhere under such 
strong obligation is he to obey the Divine Will, that nothing can 
be more becoming than a due recognition of this dependence and 
this obligation. Such recognition is a high religious duty, and one 
of the very first that ought to be performed—first in point of time, 
first in point of importance—a duty which we love to acknowledge and 
to see acknowledged—which we love to inculcate and to have incul¬ 
cated. Such recognition is a truly glorious feature in the institu¬ 
tions of learning throughout the most enlightened states of Christen¬ 
dom, in England, Scotland, and in the United States of America, 
where we see the training of youth, the direction of education, com¬ 
mitted in a great measure, and very wisely, to the ministers of reli¬ 
gion. And abroad, too, Englishmen, and Scotchmen, and Americans, 
are characterized by this same noble and ennobling feature. Of the 
practical results of this recognition we have a happy illustration in the 
Morrison Education Society,—an institution in whose prosperity its 
founders and its supporters may well rejoice, and may well glory too. 
Ou the propriety of employing Christian instrumentality in the edu¬ 
cation of youth we propose to offer a few observations, and will then 
draw the attention of our readers to some specimens of the learning 
acquired in the school of the institution, bearing the name of Jfor- 
rison , a name very dear to us, and one that will live in the memoires 
of untold millions in the future generations of this great empire. 
vol. xiv. no. xi. 63 
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The elder, the Rev. Dr. Morrison, was, as all our readers know, a 
minister of the gospel, and came to China as a missionary for its 
propagation. The younger, the honorable Mr. Morrison, was the 
steady friend of ministers and missionaries, and of education, and 
was one of the founders and warmest supporters of the Society, 
established to perpetuate the good work commenced by his honored 
father. 

That we may avoid all occasion for charge of professional bias in 
this matter, we will quote the language of another, one whose mind 
surely was not biased: we allude to the speech of the honorable 
Daniel Webster, in defense of the Christian ministry, and in favor 
of the religious instruction of the young, delivered in the supreme 
court of the United States, Feb. 10th, 1844, in the case of Stephen 
Girard’s will. 

That rich man, in his will, made large provision for a college, a 
Charitable institution, and in laying down the restrictions, to which 
it was to be subject, wrote the following memorable words: 

“I enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister, of any 
sect whatever, shall ever hold or exercise any station or duty whatever, in 
the said college; nor shall any such person ever be admitted for any pur¬ 
pose, or as a visiter, within the premises appropriated to the purpose of the 
said college.” 

To those who know the history of the Girard school better than 
we do, we leave the melancholy task of describing its present con¬ 
dition, “ half -finished yet empoverished :” it stands a beacon to warn 
men off from the schemes of those who thought as Thomas Paine 
and Volney did, men who stigmatized Christianity as superstition 
and branded its ministers as unworthy of confidence. We pass by 
what Mr. Webster said in commendation of the clergy in his own 
country and of education there. We pass by also most of what he 
said on charity, with reference to schools of learning. The proposed 
college Mr. W. considered as “ founded on plain and clear princi¬ 
ples, and for clear and plain objects, of infidelity.” The question 
he argued was “ whether, in the eye of equitable jurisprudence, Mr. 
Girard’s bequest was at all a charity.” He denied that it was. Ad¬ 
dressing the chief justice he said: 

“ I maintain, that in any institution for the instruction of youth, 
where the authority of God is disowned, and the duties of Christianity 
derided and despised, and its ministers shut out from all participation 
in its proceedings, there can no more be charity, true charity, found 
to exist, than evil can spring out of the Bible, error out of truth, or 
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hatred and animosity come forth from the bosom of perfect love. No, 
sir! No, sir ! If charity denies its birth and parentage—if it turns in¬ 
fidel to the great doctrines of the Christian religion—if it turns un¬ 
believer—it is no longer charity ! There is no longer charity, either 
in a Christian sense, or in the sense of jurisprudence; it separates itself 
from the fountain of its own creation. There is nothing in the history 
of the Christian religion; there is nothing in the history of human 
laws, either before or after the conquest; there can be found no such 
thing as a school of instruction in a Christian land, from which the 
Christian religion has been, of intent and purpose, rigorously and 
opprobriously excluded, and yet such school regarded as a charitable 
trust, or foundation. This is the first instance on record. 1 do not 
say that there may not be charity schools, in which religious instruc¬ 
tion is not provided. I need not go that length, although I take that 
to be the rule of the English law. But what I do say, and repeat, is, 
that a school for the instruction of the young, which sedulously and 
reproachfully excludes Christian knowledge, is no charity, either on 
principle or authority, and is not, therefore, entitled to the character 
of a charity in a court of equity. I have considered this proposition, 
and am ready to stand by it. 

“ I will not say there may not be a charity for instruction in which 
there is no positive provision for the Christian religion. But I do say, 
and do insist, that there is no such thing in the history of religion, no 
such thing in the history of human law, as a charity—a school of 
instruction for children from which the Christian religion and Christian 
teachers are excluded, as unsafe and unworthy intruders. Such a 
scheme is deprived of that which enters into the very essence of human 
benevolence, when that benevolence contemplates the instruction, that 
is to say, religious knowledge, connected with human knowledge; it 
is this which causes it to be regarded as a charity; and by reason of 
which it is entitled to the special favor of the courts of law. * * * 

“ Let us look at the condition and prospects of these tender children, 
who are to be submitted to this experiment of instruction without 
Christianity. In the first place, they are orphans—have no parents 
to guide or instruct them in the way in which they should go—no 
father, no religious mother, to lead them to the pure fount of Christ¬ 
ianity— they are orphans ! 

“ If they were only^poor, there might be somebody bound by the 
ties of human affection to look after their spiritual welfare ; to see that 
they imbibed bo erroneous opinions on the subject of religion; tht 
they run into no excessive improprieties of belief as well as conduct: 
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the child would have its father or mother to teach it to lisp the name 
of its Creator in prayer, or hymn His praise. 

“ But in this experimental school of instruction, if the orphans have 
my friends or connexions able to look after their welfare, it shuts 
them out It is made the duty of the governors of the institution, on 
taking the child, so to make out the indentures of apprenticeship as 
to keep U from any after interference in its welfare on the part of 
guardians or relatives; to keep these from withdrawing it from the 
school, or interfering with its instruction whilst it is in the school, in 
nay manner whatever. 

The school or college is to be surrounded by high walls; there 
ere to be two gates in these walls, and no more; they are to be of 
iron within and iron bound or covered without; thus answering more 
to the description of a castle than a school-house. The children are 
then to be thus guarded for twelve years in this, I do not mean to 
say a prison, nor do I mean to say that this is exactly close confine¬ 
ment; but it is much more, much closer confinement, than ordinarily 
is met with under the rules of any institution at present, and has a 
resemblance to he monastic institutions of past ages, rather than to 
any school for instruction at this period. * • • Now, what is likely 
Co be the effect of this system on the minds of these children, thus left 
solely to its pernicious influence, with no one to care for their spiritual 
welfare in this world or the next? They are to be left entirely to the 
tender mercies of those who will try upon them this experiment of 
moral philosophy or philosophical morality. Morality, without sen¬ 
timent. Benevolence towards man, without a sense of responsibility 
towards God. The duties of this life performed, without any reference 
to the life which is to come. This is Mr. Girard’s theory of useful 
education. • * • 

u I do not intend to leave this part of the cause, however, without 
a still more distinct statement of the objections to this scheme of in¬ 
struction. This is due, I think, to the subject and to the occasion; and 
I trust I shall not be considered presumptuous, or as trenching upon 
the duties which properly belong to another profession. 1 deem it 
due to the cause of Christianity to take up the notions of this scheme 
of Mr. Girard, and to show how mistaken is the idea of calling it a 
charity. In the first place, then, I say, this scheme is derogatory to 
Christianity, because it rejects Christianity from the education of 
youth, by rejecting its teachers—by rejecting the ordinary agencies 
of instilling the Christian religion into the minds of the young. I 
do not say that, in order to make this a charity, there should be a 
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positive prevision for the teaching of Christianity, although I take 
that to be the rule in an English oourt of equity. I need not, in this 
case, claim the whole benefit of that rule. But I say it is derogatory, 
because there is a positive rejection of Christianity—because it rejects 
the ordinary means and agencies of Christianity. He who rejects the 
ordinary means of accomplishing an end, means to defeat that 
end itself, or else he has no meaning. And it will not be supposed, 

I trust, that 1 am intruding on ground belonging to another profession, 
if I enlarge a little on that proposition. He who rejects the ordinary 
means of accomplishing an end, intends to defeat the end itself. And 
I say that this is true, although the means originally be means of 
human appointment, and not attaching to or resting on any higher 
authority. For example, if the New Testament had contained a set of 
principles of morality and religion, without reference to the means 
by which those principles were to be established, and yet, if in the 
course of time a system of means had sprung up, become identified 
with the history of the world, become general, sanctioned by continued 
use and custom, then he who rejects those means would design to 
reject, and would reject, that morality and religion themselves. This 
is strictly true, where the end rested on divine authority, and human 
agency devised and used the means. But if the means themselves be 
of divine authority also, theu the rejection of them is direct rejection 
of that authority. 

“ Now, I suppose there is nothing in the New Testament more 
clearly established by the Author of Christianity than the appointment 
of a Christian ministry. The world was to be evangelized, was to 
be brought out of darkness into light, by the influences of the Christian 
religion, spread and propagated by the instrumentality of man. A 
Christian ministry was therefore appointed by the Author of the 
Christian religion himself, and it stands on the same authority as any 
other part of his religion. When the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
were to be brought to the knowledge of Christianity, the disciples 
were commanded to go forth into all the cities, and to preach “ that 
the kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’* It was added, that whosoever 
should not receive them, nor hear their words, it should be more tolera¬ 
ble for Sodom and Gomorrha, than for them. And after his resurrection, 
in the appointment of the great mission to the whole human race, 
the author of Christianity commanded liis disciples that they should 
“ go into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
This was one of his last commands; and one of his last promises 
was the assurance, “ Lo, I am with with you alway, even to the end of 
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the world!” I say, therefore, there is nothing set forth more authen¬ 
tically in the New Testament than the appointment of a Christian 
ministry; and he who does not believe this, does not and cannot 
believe the rest. It is true that Christian ministers, in this age 
of the world, are selected, in different ways and different modes, by 
different sects and denominations. But there are, still, ministers of 
all sects and denominations. Why should we shut our eyes to the 
whole history of Christianity? Is it not the preaching of ministers 
of the gospel that has evangelized the more civilized part of the world ? 
Why do we, at this day, enjoy the lights and benefits of Christianity 
ourselves? Do we not owe it to the instrumentality of the Christian 
ministry? The ministers of Christianity, departing from Asia Minor, 
traversing Asia, Africa, through Europe, to Iceland, Greenland, and 
the poles of the earth, suffering all things, enduring all things, hoping 
all things, raising men everywhere from the ignorance of idol worship 
to the knowledge of the true God, and everywhere bringing life and 
immortality to light, through the gospel, have only been acting in 
obedience to the Divine instruction; they were commanded to go forth, 
and they have gone forth, and they still go forth. They have sought, 
and they still seek, to be able to preach the gospel to every creature 
under the whole heaven. And where was Christianity ever received, 
where were its truths ever poured into the human heart, where did 
its waters, springing up into everlasting life, ever burst forth, except 
in the track of a Christian ministry ? Did we ever hear of an instance, 
does history record an instance, of any part of the globe Christianized 
by lay preachers or “ lay teachers?” And, descending from kingdoms 
and empires to cities and countries, to parishes and villages, do we 
not all know that wherever Christianity has been carried, and wher¬ 
ever it has been taught, by human agency, that agency was the agency 
of ministers of the gospel? It is all idle, and a mockery, to pretend 
that any man has respect for the Christian religion who yet derides, 
reproaches, and stigmatizes all its ministers and teachers. It is all idle, 
it is a mockery, and an insult to common sense, to maintain that a 
school for the instruction of youth, from which Christian instruction, 
by Christian teachers, is sedulously a ad rigorously shut out, is not 
deistical and infidel, both in its purpose and its tendency. I insist, 
therefore, that this plan of education is, in this respect, derogatory to 
Christianity, in opposition to it, and calculated either to subvert or to 
supersede it. 

“In the next place, this scheme of education is derogatory to 
Christianity, because it proceeds upon the presumption that the 
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Christian religion is not the only true foundation, or any necessary 
foundation, of morals. The ground taken is, that religion is noC 
necessary to morality; that benevolence may be ensured by habrt, 
and that all the virtues may flourish, and be safely left to the chance 
of flourishing, without touching the waters of the living spring of 
religious responsibility. With him who drinks thus, what can be 
the value of the Christian revelation? So the Christian world has 
not thought; for with that Christian world, throughout its broadest 
extent, it has been, and is, held as a fundamental truth, that religion 
is the only solid basis of morals, and that moral instruction, not rest¬ 
ing on this basis, is only a building upon sand. And at what age 
of the Christian era have those who professed to teach the Christian 
religion, or to believe in its authority and importance, not insisted 
on the absolute necessity of inculcating its principles and its pre¬ 
cepts into the minds of the young? In what age, by what sect, 
where, when, by whom, has religious truth been excluded from the 
education of youth? Nowhere; never. Everywhere, and all times, 
it has been, and it is, regarded as essential. It is of the essence, 
the vitality, of useful instruction. From all this, Mr. Girard dissents. 
Ilis plan denies the necessity and the propriety of religious instruc¬ 
tion as a part of the education of youth. He dissents, not only from 
all the sentiments of Christian mankind, from all common convic¬ 
tion, and from the results of all experience, but he dissents, also, 
from still higher authority—the word of God itself. My learned 
friend has referred, with propriety, to one of the commands of the 
Decalogue; but there is another, a first commandment, and that i» 
a precept of religion, and it is in subordination to this, that the 
moral precepts of the Decalogue are proclaimed. The first great 
commandment teaches man that there is one, and only one, great 
first cause—one, and only one, proper object of human worship. 
This is the great, the ever fresh, the overflowing fountain of all re¬ 
vealed truth. Without it, human life is a desert, of no known ter¬ 
mination on any side, but shut in on all sides by a dark and impe¬ 
netrable horizon. Without the light of this truth, man knows 
nothing of his origin, and nothing of his end And when the Deca- 
v logue was delivered to the Jews, with this great announcement and 
command at its head, what said the inspired lawgiver? that it should 
be kept from children ? that it should be reserved as a communica¬ 
tion fit only for mature age? Far, far otherwise. “And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thy heart. And thou 
slialt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shall talk of them 
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when thou fittest in thy house, and when thou w&lkesl by the way, 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 

“ There is an authority still more imposing and awful. When 
little children were brought into the presence of the Son of God, his 
disciples proposed to send them away; but he said, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me”—unto me; he did not send them 
first for lessons iu morals to the schools of the Pharisees or to the 
uubelieving Sadducees, nor to read the precepts and lessons phylac- 
teried on the garments of the Jewish priesthood; he said nothing of 
different creeds or clashing doctrines; but he opened at once to the 
youthful mind the everlasting fountain of living waters, the only 
source of immortal truths; “ Suffer little childreu to come unto me” 
And that injunction is of perpetual obligation. It addresses itself 
to-day with the same earnestness aud the same authority which at¬ 
tended its first utterance to the Christian world. It is of force every 
where, and at all times. It extends to the ends of the earth, it will 
reach to the end of time, always aud every where sounding in the 
ears of men, with an emphasis which no repetition can weaken, and 
with an authority which nothing can supersede—‘ Suffer little chil¬ 
dren to come unto me' ” 

In our last number was given the seventh Annual Report of the 
Morrison Education Soc., and along with it the Rev. Mr. Brown's 
report of the school under his care. From these documents it will 
be seen, that the pupils of the senior class have been about Jive 
years under instruction, have had to acquire their own as well as 
the English language, that English composition has received only its 
due share of attention in the school, and that consequently the essays 
we subjoin are fair specimens of the acquisitions made by the pupils. 
We subjoin an entire set of the essays of the senior class, and not a 
selection, and we give them without any corrections in the style. 

No. 1. 

The life of man a building , and youth the foundation . 

The morning of life is the time to lay the foundation of that 
house, which every one of us has to build; as the happiness of this 
world and the next, depends on the proper use of our time, we must 
try to do as much as we can while we enjoy this life. We know 
from experience, there is no house which may be said to be strong 
that stands upon a badly laid foundation. It is just as true that no 
man has a well cultivated mind, and habits which qualify him to 
discharge the serious duties of life, unless he has laid a good foutv- 
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dation for all these things when he was a youth. On this foundation 
whether good or bad, we must build the superstructure in middle 
life and age, and when this subject comes to our minds in that light, 
it makes us feel very seriously, for in moral and material architec¬ 
ture no good edifice can be raised upon a faulty foundation. A 
parent who regards the welfare of his children will not spend his 
whole time in heaping up unnecessary wealth, but his aim will be to 
give them a good education. As a right education is the way in 
which we should lay our foundation for happiness and usefulness, 
being the most important concern of life, and rendering ns interest¬ 
ing or agreeable members of society, we should exert our strength 
to the utmost to obtain it. Children are nothing but miniature 
men. It is said that Napoleon, when he was a little boy, used to 
get his schoolmates to march with him as soldiers, and he himself 
as general or leader. This incident shows a remarkable corres¬ 
pondence to his practice when he became a man. It is true that 
if parents are poor, they cannot give a good education to their chil¬ 
dren, and the foundation of life is badly laid, but it is equally true 
that if children have the opportunity, and do not try to avail them¬ 
selves of it, it will slip through their fingers, and they will suffer for 
it through life. For if we suffer our time to flee away without 
noticing that it is the gift of God, and that we are responsible for it, 
it will weigh heavily upon us hereafter. Some persons put away 
their selfrespect and say this or that branch of study is not for them 
to learn, and they have no idea of becoming proficients in them. 
Such a person seems to me to be afraid of learning too much. But 
let me ask him, does not knowledge seldom pay less than it costs? 
I have heard many men say they were glad that they knew a thing, 
but never a man say he was glad that he knew nothing. Though a 
person acquires many things in his youth, which arc never carried 
into practice, and he obtains no advantage from them in that way, 
yet they have been cultivating and disciplining his mind. He has 
taken a general view of the secrets of nature, and has penetrated the 
mysteries of the earth, and air, and the things above it, and that 
which he takes for his profession, he chooses with propriety. Every 
science and art has some relation to every other, and for that reason 
the man who has learned one, can learn any new one faster than the 
man that does not understand any. Besides this material advantage 
that knowledge commands, the glory of the Creator may be seen 
and admired better by the man of learning than any other, for 
every existence glorifys him, and the object of his works is his glory. 

VOL. xiv. no. xi 64 
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No. 2. 

Chinese Government. 

The injustice of the Chinese government. China cannot be said 
to have a good goverement, it is far different from that of Britain, or 
the United States of North America, or any other Christian lands. 
The Chinese authorities consist of thousands of men, among whom 
even from the highest to the lowest, it is believed that there are few 
who act honestly and faithfully in the discharge of the duties of 
their offices, and who take thought for the benefit of their people, 
and treat them justly. 

The emperor who has absolute power takes little notice of the 
conduct of his officers in this respect, but he depends entirely on the 
controlling officers of every province and district, as the Grand 
Council, Six Supreme Boards of different names, and many other 
officers below them. These reside in Pekin, besides there are a 
great many more in every province, of which there are governor-ge¬ 
nerals, lieutenant-governors, governors and directors of all descrip¬ 
tions, intendants of circuit, superintendents of customs, sub-prefects, 
magistrates, and many others under them. There are also all sorts 
of military officers, some of which are commander-in-chiefs, generals, 
captains and so on. The preceding names are not one hundredth 
part of them: but as it i9 unnecessary to mention the complete num¬ 
ber, allow me to go on and say a few things about their actions. 

Although there is such an enormous number, yet it seems strange 
and disgusting to foreigners that they are of so little use. If China 
had been governed by the English, half the number would have 
ruled the country better. .It seems to me that this government is a 
medium one: for it is neither so tyranical and cruel as some other 
countries are, nor it is powerful and virtuous; one of the greatest 
objections to it is its injustice in oppressing the people for the sake 
of gaining money. It is a common opinion that from the highest 
officer to the meanest all are extortioners, who squeeze every one 
whom they can take hold of, and scarce any one can contrive to 
slip out of their fingers without paying for it. 

I have been told by some Chinese that the local officers of the 
southern provinces, and the provinces along the eastern coast make 
a profit of more than ten times their salaries, and others of the west¬ 
ern provinces little less. Thus on an average their income is ten 
times as much as their salaries. I am not speaking of the military 
officers, but the civil, because the former have no power to gain one 
third as much as the latter. Civil officers often get their offices by 
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their literary attainments, while military officers can hardly obtain 
an office without a capital, and must dress themselves elegantly. 
There is a proverb among the Chinese, viz : ^ “ he 

who seeks a civil office may be poor, but he who desires to obtain 
a military one must be rich.” It does not mean that all are so, but 
sometimes offices are bought, thirty thousand taels paid for the office 
of an intendent of circuit and thirty thousand dollars for that of the 
chief magistrate of a district for the term of three years. But the 
principle is that a military officer must be rich before he takes an 
office; while the civil officer depends entirely on his subtler poss¬ 
essions of mind, when examined. To be a civil officer is always far 
more profitable than to be a military one, for all things are in favour 
of the former. Of any two officers among the nine ranks, one being 
civil and the other military, of the same degree and the colour of 
buttons being precisely the same, the one is always more respected 
and powerful than the other: For instance, a colonel or protector 
of a district, who wears a button of the third rank, is always under 
the influence of its chief-magistrate who is of the fifth rank. 

If one should ask me concerning the above facts saying, what is 
the reason that civil officers prosper so much ? and in what way do 
they secure such riches and honour, while the military ones are 
disregarded and despised, I would tell him that there are a great 
many ways; some of which I shall speak of hereafter, and that all 
these things occur merely for the want of true virtue and the light 
of Christianity. 

Indeed the hearts of the Chinese are comparatively dark and 
foolish; and most Chinese officers are vicious, cruel and selfish; the 
only object they pursue is wealth. It is a very fine thing to h ive 
wealth, but we ought to get it by fair dealings; but on the contrary 
they are out of the true way and use unjust means to get it. 

lstly. They forcibly take money from the people. 

2dly. When a man smuggles a great quantity of merchandize 
particularly opium, from the borders to the interior of the country 
and is seized by a mandarin on the way, he will set the man at liber¬ 
ty, if he is willing to pay a ransom for it, otherwise his act will he re¬ 
presented to his excellency the p,*J, commissioner for judi¬ 

cial trials, and punished according to law. 

3rdly. They often request gifts from rich men, under the pre¬ 
tence of borrowing. 

41h 1 v. They stir up the deputed officers at custom-houses to ex¬ 
ceed the duliea of the Chinese tariff and contrive to make as much 
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money an they can. The tax on fields of the first quality is 1 mace 
8 candareens per rnau, second quality I mace 6 candareens, and 
third quality I mace 4 candareens. At the time of payment the 
people are allowed to take their choice either to pay in money or 
rice. Their custom is to collect the tax thrice a year, in the 5th, 
the 7th, and the ilth months. These being collected together and 
the annual account of duties recken up, so as to enable them to 
compute the total amount for one year, and the public expenses, 
part of these last being overcharged, are deducted, and it is certain 
that they will convey only a part of the remainder to Peking with a 
false account. 

5thly. They employ deputed officers aud police without paying 
them a whit, leaving them to get their pay out of the people, but in 
their account of public expenses, they charge the pay of these infe¬ 
riors and pocket it. 

6thly. When a criminal is seized, at the moment of trial, no 
matter whether be is falsely accused or not they always force him to 
confess for the time being by beating him severely on his thighs and 
cheeks, immediately they send him to jail for a couple of days; 
duriug which time they send to inquire into the real truth of the 
case. If he is innocent they set him at liberty for a ransom paid 
secretly, but if he is guilty, they judge him the second time, and 
cast him into a cell till they have instructions from the judge. 
While the prisoner is in the cell, some relative of his must come 
and purchase the liberty of the jail for him, with a sum of money 
according to the greatness of his crime, and the amount of property. 

This is an Jict done privately with the overseer of the prison; and 
when the prison is examined by the sub-magistrate, whose business 
it is to manage the affairs of prisons, and who every morning goes 
to see whether every prisoner is in his own cell, and under guard 
or not; the jailor then places him under guard and locks him up for 
a few minutes till the sub-magistrate has returned to his office. 

The above gains are made by civil officers otdy, but not by mili¬ 
tary ones, because they have hardly any opportunity for getting 
money. The only way they get money is by their own salaries and 
that of the soldiers, because that a fixed amount is given out by the 
# ik fJ* the provincial treasurer, to procure a certain number of 
soldiers, they diminish the number, and pay them less than they 
ought; and when they receive information from some commis¬ 
sioners or great officers to be ready for duty, they have men to fill 
vp their places and make* a show of numbers 
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Naval officers are not spoken of above; a few remarks will be 
made concerning their characters. There are also many opportu¬ 
nities for naval officers to get money. They receive bribes from 
smuggling junks, sometimes they force them to forfeit a certain 
sum of money. If they fail to do so and subject themselves to a 
disagreeable collision with them, they will confiscate the whole 
cargo on board of them. All arrangements must be made between 
the captains of junks and the officers; or else they will get them¬ 
selves into a mess. All these things show that the Chinese govern¬ 
ment is a very weak and bad one, and every member of the govern¬ 
ment is cheating every other; and those of the highest rank are 
deceiving his majesty the emperor. 

It is lamented that such things occur throughout the whole coun¬ 
try. I regret very much that the Chinese officers are so ignorant 
of virtue and all other excellent attributes of government. I hope 
that they will soon become better, and that justice, liberty, and 
happiness may be promoted and diffused over the country; and every 
individual in the empire will exhibit his civilization so that our 
nation may deserve commendation of all others. 

No. :j. 

Labour. 

With reference to the business of men, and the various employ¬ 
ments to which they devote themselves, labour should be considered as 
one of the most important concerns of life. It is a matter particularly 
worthy of notice, and, it is of consequence not merely in a general 
point of view, but to each individual: in fact there is not a human 
being, to whom labour bodily or mental never has been, or may not 
be necessary. Further, it was designed by the Creator, that man 
should go forth to his work and labour until the evening, and that by 
the sweat of his brow he should eat bread. We possess hardly any 
thing, except so far as we obtain it by labour, consequently every 
thing w'e eat, drink, and wear, though properly it should be said that 
the Creator provides it for us, yet it is equally proper to say that it 
requires labour. Now since it is impossible that things spring up by- 
chance, and multiply themselves, we know at once, when our attention 
is caught by beautiful cities or elegant buildings, that undoubtedly 
labour lias been bestow ed, else, they could not exist. It is demanded 
that each individual labour through the journey of life. Accordingly 
we find carpenters, masons, waggoners, merchants, farmers, and others, 
busily engaged in their labours: and in colleges, universities, and 
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other seminaries of learning, men aiming at the tree of knowledge, 
and others having gratified themselves with its fruit, going away 
philosophers, teachers, lawyers, and students of the laws of nature. 
The former class of labourers are indeed important, hut the latter is 
not less so. In fact, it was designed by Prov idence, human beings must 
be supplied with food, clothing, and shelter, which they cannot be 
deprived of, nor have in insufficient quantities, else, they will inevita¬ 
bly diminish in strength and by degrees until they die. Consequent¬ 
ly the carpenter and the mason are busy in building houses, the manu¬ 
facturer makes cloth, and farmers cultivate their fields, all which form 
the national wealth, and specially supply each individual’s daily sub¬ 
sistence. We see therefore it is impossible for us to neglect laborers 
of this kind. Now let us-t&ke a view of intellectual cultivation, and 
see how necessary it is, and. how much additional enjoyment may 
be procured from it in the concerns of life. Knowledge is power 
in whatever sphere of life it be exerted. It is a source of happiness and 
enjoyment, it is the light which removes the cloud of ignorance of a 
nation: it commands honour, it promotes national wealth, and is after 
all the strongest defense of a nation, upon which the permanent found¬ 
ation of national prosperity is reared. Were it removed from a nation, 
the citadel of that nation would be removed, and it would be in a 
miserable condition. Further, to illustrate it in a stronger light, by 
showing the disadvantages and miseries arising from the want of it, 
let us take an observation of the condition of savages. Their country 
is covered with forests and marshes : their cities are mere inclosures of 
wood, and they have not better houses than their wigwams. They have 
no farms, (for they have hardly any agriculture), they live chiefly by 
hunting, and cover themselves with the skins of animals. Every thing 
else seems beneath their attention. Can we find there fine buildings, 
or even simple houses built by men of ordinary talent ? Can we find 
there ships, transporting articles from place to place? No, they have 
no commerce, and the knowledge of the art of navigation is hidden 
from them. Can we see among them a harvest, such as to gratify 
the speactator’s eye and gladden the farmer’s heart? Such a scone is 
no doubt very pleasing and delightful, hut this is not to be seen except 
in civilized nations, where labour has been much bestowed, and where 
people are enlightened by knowledge. Every thing among them 
seems to lie in desolation; in fact, they have no idea of improving their 
condition. While we gather home wheat, barley, and corn, they in 
contrast bring home a deer. View the comforts and conveniences of 
civilized nations, where educated labour has been exerted, and coin* 
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pare them with that of the former, and see how miserable and widely 
different they appear. All this arises form the want of intellectual 
cultivation. Now we see what power knowledge carries in its hand. 
It should therefore be held in high estimation. But while wc are 
impressed with the fruits of intellectual culivation, we must not suppose 
that it alone produces happiness and comfort. Were all men students, 
their labour could never be carried into practice, because others could 
make no use of their discoveries. On the contrary, if all men were 
bodily labourers, they would be in a condition similar to that of the 
savages. Hence those two forms of labour are mutually necessary to 
each other, and harmoniously cooperate for the happiness of men. 

The effect of labour upon any thing is, to change its state or form, 
and consequently to increase its value. Thus ignorant men may by edu¬ 
cation become learned, and render themselves useful: a table though 
now worth but $10, maj by labour bring a price of $50. From these 
considerations, labourers are often encouraged. Every man at his 
labour expects to benefit himself by it, and he is seldom disappointed. 
But this is not all. While we are labouring, we do not only maintain 
our present happiness and comfort, but every step we advance if well 
guided, raises us to a higher and happier life. We must remember 
that we sow before we can reap, and the fruits we gather will be pro¬ 
portioned to the labour we bestow, provided it be performed in the 
right way. We must not be dismayed by much labour, for things 
which cost much are worth much, the greater trouble it requires to 
get it, the greater will be the enjoyment when it is accomplished. 
When a man has to labour for an education, great will be his enjoy¬ 
ment when he accomplishes his object. Men then should not complain 
because they have to labour, but be gratified by the offices which the 
Author of their nature has assigned to them. God might have made 
men entirely free from labour, but what he has doue, we must humbly 
submit to, for he is good and his wisdom is infinite. According to 
my own opinion, and with reference to what God has designed, I think 
it is necessary that we should work with our own hands, and secure 
happiness by our own labour : for we love and enjoy those things 
produced by our hands, great deal more than what is granted for no¬ 
thing. We find some rich people having every thing that is necessary 
to life, and yet are counted as wretched beings. The reason is, every 
thing is provided for them. They have no necessity to labour. Conse¬ 
quently they suffer their body and mind to be unemployed, and thus 
lead an indolent life. In vain are their riches. They possess them 
but they do not enjoy them, and their happiness is therefore chased 
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away. Now hail God provided for us, so that we should have no labour 
to perform, what would be the consequence? It is submitted to the 
judgement of the reader. From these considerations, we perceive 
that in order to secure our happiness, it is necessary that men should 
labour. It is the inevitable lot of men, but it is a blessing, which 
lays the foundation of future happiness as well as present. Now let 
us labour: labour not for riches: labour for good : labour for our fel¬ 
low-men : labour for the glory of our Creator : and remember that our 
labour will not be in vain. The Lord will reward us in this world, 
and that which is to come. 

No. 4. 

An imaginary voyage. 

On the 26th of September, 1824, I was called to leave the scenes 
of home and to go abroad to sea. On the same day accompanied 
by a gentleman for India, 1 went on board the ship Bounty. Ac¬ 
cordingly taking advantage of the fair wind, we set sail from Macao 
at 8 o'clock that evening. After five days sailing we saw the island 
of Hainan, which is between Cochinchina and China in the gulf of 
Tonquin. There we lay because the wind was against us until the 
2d of October, on which day we set sail with a monsoon. On the 
15th we had passed through the Straits of Malacca, twenty-four 
days after we were in full expectation to see land, but the following 
day, a tempest blew, and obliged us to retreat from the land at some 
distance. The next day, the storm redoubled its fury and raised 
the s ‘as mountain high. In this unfortunate time I was greatly in 
fear; for one wave of the sea might cover us in the depths of the 
ocean and sink us to rise no more. When morning appeared, I 
looked through the cabin window to state the weather with my eyes 
in full confidence of it, the wind gradually subsided. So we steered 
towards the largest of the Adaman islands, for repairing the vessel. 
Accordingly evening drew on when we just had time to step on 
shore. Not far from the beach, we fortunately found a mat bouse, 
situated on a commanding place. Here we remained till she W'as 
fit for sea again. During our leisure time we had the opportunity 
of writing our journal. On the 15th of Nov., we were summoned 
to embark again. At the time we were called the wind was blowing 
favorably; so we set sail in the forenoon and bid adieu to the island. 
Having sailed through the whole course of the said time, we were 
quite out of sight, tor the wind had been blowing for three days. 
But not long after we were driven back a few miles from land, till 
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the 18th of November, we had the city in view. So we took a pilot 
in ascending the river and before we drew anchor we were examin¬ 
ed. At 7 o’clock in the evening we all assembled to return our 
thanks to God for his good providence through the perils of the late 
passage. The next morning, after feasting our eyes for some time 
on the town, we went down to dress to go ashore, and to take our 
residence in Calcutta. Thus, this passage for India ended. Having 
spent many days in writing to our friends I was very desirous to see 
the city and to know the customs and affairs of the natives. This 
city, the residence of the British governor-general of India, is situat¬ 
ed on the Hoogly, a branch of the Ganges, which begins its source 
near the foot of the Hiinmalayas. In relating of its commerc , for 
which the city was built, great facilities have been derived from its 
situation. Such advancement in this circumstance was by no means 
by the natives, for in general they are indolent, superstitious and 
cruel. These three qualities combine to form their character. 

These people are under the influence of the priests and under the 
yoke of their castes. The latter are however to be divided into four 
principal parts. The first Bramins or priests, the second, soldiers; 
third, merchants; fourth, laborers; and the Pereas are those who 
have lost their castes. These were forbidden to intermarry, or even 
to eat or drink from the same vessel with each other. In relation 
to their characters as I have mentioned, cruelty and superstition 
lead the people to exercise the most horrible acts. One of these is 
to have the women burnt on funeral piles after the death of their 
husbands. This is done in order to expiate their sins, but recently 
the English have abolished this practice. However in some parts 
of the country they keep up this iuhuman custom. Worst of all, 
even the children are offered to the crocodiles by their mothers for 
the sake of pleasing their gods. With reference to their castes they 
have a peculiar mode of punishing those who join to some other re¬ 
ligion than their own. If any one for instance, is converted to the 
Christian religion, he is obliged to leave his parents, relations, 
castes and forfeit his property. Such is the manner in which they 
guard the people from other religions. Although this country has 
been occupied by the English many years, yet as far as we know, 
there has little or no alteration been made in many circum¬ 
stances of their mode of life. However in regard to their military 
affairs they have advanced in some degree. India is an extensive 
country, the most populous if we except China. It extends from 
the river Indus, from which the name India is derived, on the west. 
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to the Burman empire on tfie east; from the Himmalayas on the north 
to the Indian ocean on the south. So vast a country as that must 
of course have a varied surface. In the northern portion the greater 
part is a plain, watered by the spreading branches of the Ganges 
with the Indus. Between the sources of the two great rivers, lies 
an immense sandy desert the principles of which resemble those of 
Arabia and Africa. The climate of this country is within the Torrid 
Zone, but by nature, it has at the same time perpetual snow, 
lying in beds on the summits of the noble range which supplies the 
river with water. With regard to soil in many cases it is as various 
as the climate and temperature. The natives in planting the rice, 
gather two crops annually; still, many parts are left destitute of cul¬ 
ture, but if we make an exception of this, Tndia in all her looks is 
very delightful. So far as the scenery of this country has passed 
under my eyes. But considering myself too long in this country 
I designed to go to the U. States. On the evening of August 8th, 
1826, we set sail. The weather was clear and the moon, was rising 
from the eastern horizon. The favorable monsoon was sweeping 
o’er the rolling waves, which reflected the light of the moon and 
the whole hemisphere was studded with bright sparks, while in the 
waters beneath fishes of various size were s-porting. Such were the 
scenes around us and yet they were not seldom observed during 
this-passage. When we approached near the Cape of Good Hope, 
tire wind blew sidewise on the vessel, and two months had elapsed 
before we saw the United States. So our object was accomplish¬ 
ed, and in tire morning I stepped on a new land, at the city of N. 
York. This city has a commercial situation, and is built on the N. 
York island, formerly called Manhattan at the head of New York 
bay. The island on which it is situated is 15 miles long from 
north to south, and has an average breadth of a mile and a half. 
On the west side of this flourishing city, borders the river Hudson, 
which takes its source in the mountains west of lake Champlain and 
flows into the N. York bay. Near the junction of the river Mohawk 
commences the Erie canal, which extends from east to west, con¬ 
necting the towns, Utica, Rochester, Buffalo, and others, so as to 
have constant intercourse with one another in trade. Consequently 
having both the river and canal, the state has greatly flourished in 
commerce. Its boundary in the north is a part of the southeastern 
corner of Canada. On the south, Pensylvania, N. Jersey, and N. 
York bay. Lake Champlain, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
oil the eiu#t, and the N. western part, border the 'lakes Ontario 
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and Erie. So there is water on both the N. west and S. east sides. 
Such a state as this, must be rich in wealth, as well as extensive in 
commerce. Besides this, there are many more that are worth notic¬ 
ing. The whole of the U. States extends from the Atlantic ocean 
to the Rocky Mountains on the west. Its northern boundary is 
British America, on the south are Mexico and the gulf of Mexico, 
the Atlantic washes its coast on the east; and the Rocky Mountains 
are its western wall. But this country is not absolutely settled. In 
the western portion from the margin of the Mississippi and Missouri, 
wide forests are to be seen and those that live in them are savages 
and w ild beasts, but in the opposite region, on the east of the rivers, 
the country is comfortably settled by a civilized nation. The 
Americans divide their country into states and govern themselves. 
The form of government which they hold is called the republican. 

No. 5. 

Scriptures. 

The Scriptures is a term applied to the inspired writings, which are 
also called the Bible or the Book in distinction from all other books. 
The Scriptures are divided into two Testaments, one called the Old 
and the other the New Testament; because they were written in 
different periods, the former before Christ and the latter after Christ. 
The Old Testament was written mostly in the Hebrew language, 
and it was the sacred book of the Jewish church. It is divided into 
three parts, the Historical, the Poetical, and the Prophetical books. 
The Historical part contains seventeen books from Genesis to 
Esther. The Poetical part has five, from Job to Song of Solomon. 
The Prophetical books are seventeen from Isaiah to Malachi. 
The Old Testament began to be written about 1500 years before 
the New Testament. The Scriptures were w'ritten by forty-five 
writers, who had the inspiration of God. The numbers of books 
in the Old Testament is thirty-nine, and the New Testament has 
twenty-seven. They are united in one book called the Scriptures, 
because they formed a connected account of the Creation. The 
present Scriptures, which we have, were translated by command of 
James I, who appointed fifty learned men to do the service. This 
engagement was continued for three years. It was finished, and 
the Scriptures were printed in 1011. The Scriptures are most im¬ 
portant, and interesting to those w ho read them attentively. They 
reveal to us the true account of the Creation, the true God, and nil 
the duties of men. They are used in the Christian churches and 
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families, being the standard and are not altered. They are now 
printed by thousands and millions, and are scattered in almost every 
quarter of the globe. There are a great many missionaries sent out 
from Christian lands to the heathen to teach them the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and about Jesus Christ who came to the world to save sinners. 
If a person is ignorant of the Scriptures, he cannot find the true 
light which will guide him to the way of salvation. He will always 
be in the state of gloom, and not know what will become of his soul. 
VVe find that in the old times, after the Bible was published, very 
lew persons were reformed according to the instruction of the Bible. 
In the present day Christians hold the Scriptutes as the hook of life. 
The Scriptures, which were translated by Dr. Morrison, and Dr. 
Milne, are scattered through many provinces of China. Though 
the books of China are so numerous, yet no one of them gives the 
true account of the creation, nor the way of salvation. There are 
many missionaries who have their residences in many parts of this 
country, for the purpose of doing good, and circulating the Holy 
Scriptures. No religion can be true without the instruction of the 
Scriptures. For the Soripturo*, teach the way of salvation, and true 
religion will support us under the trials of this world, and prepare 
us for that which is to come Many thousands of people mistake the 
profession of a belief in the Holy Scriptures, for the practice of them, 
and are not sofnuch acquainted with real pratice as they appearance 
to be. But the Scriptures say it is required of all men that they live 
“ godly, righteously, soberly in this world.” I hope that the Scrip¬ 
tures will be openly circulated among the Chinese, for hundreds of 
millions are going inad after their dumb idols. From these con¬ 
siderations we must rank the effect of the Holy Scriptures among the 
vital interests of mankind 

No. ti. 

Notions of the Chinese in regard to a future state. 

The Chinese imagine that there are two future worlds, one is 
above the earth and the other beneath. The former is called tien , 
which signifies heaven, and the latter yin kien t which means the 
place of shades. Kach one h is a king The king of heaven is call¬ 
ed Yuh-wang or the Jen-king, who governs all the gods, and Yen-lo 
the king of the sh.ides govern Hie dead. There are several kings in 
the place of the dead, hut they do not reign at the same time, but 
first one and then another. 'Flic people also believe that these were 
formerly men of this world. The following is a romantic tale about 
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one of them, whose name is P&u-w£n-ching. He was born after 
the death of his mother. It is said, that when she had been buried 
several days in the grave, and was putrified, the child was born. So 
he was in the coffin, and fortunately some rats came in and gnawed 
into the coffin and nursed the child, and at length he was found by 
some one in consequence of his crying. Thus he was delivered out 
of the gloomy recess of the grave. When he was grown up he was 
sent to school, and he became a learned man, and finally became a 
great minister of state. It is said, that he was a monster, because 
his face was black, and he had the power to go up to heaven to hold 
intercourse with the gods, and down to the place of tlie dead to com¬ 
municate with the devils, though he could not go bodily, but only 
spiritually. Having such power the people believe that he is a king 
of the lower world. 

One of the principle notions of these people is that of the transmi¬ 
gration of souls. Those who die in infancy are soon born again, 
and sometimes as soon as a child dies its soul flies to another body 
and so is born immediately. But grown persons, or the aged who die, 
cannot transmigrate so soon as infants. They also think that the 
soul must be punished after death if men live in wickedness, but 
they do not think that they suffer the punishment of everlasting 
destruction. Moreover, they think that when they are cast into hell 
they can be delivered out of it by buying their souls. Therefore in 
rich families when the parents die, large sums of money are spent in 
making offerings to the king of the dead, for the purpose of saving 
them from punishment. Sometimes this foolish thing, w'hich they do, 
lasts several days or a week. I do not mean that only the rich families 
do such things when their relatives die, but sometimes the poor also 
spend as much as they have, or as much as they can get. They sup¬ 
pose that the dead of this future state also need food and clothing 
just as the living do. 

Every year in the fourteenth and fifteenth nights of the seventh 
month, they burn gilt paper as money, and paper as cloth and dyed 
in various colors about five inches square, and offer other things in 
the streets to the spirits of the departed, of whom they suppose that 
they who were poor in life, and now that they are dead are still poor, 
they therefore make these things for them. They also hope that these 
spirits will bless them w’ith health and fortune. In that month, they 
not only do this for the dead, but much more. In the first month, 
they make things for the joys of the new-year, and also for their gods. 
The second day of the second month is the birth day of the gods. 
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which are made of stones and placed in the streets. They worship 
them with roast pigs and eatables. They make a feast for them. The 
third month is the time of worshiping the tombs. In the fourth 
month, there is the birth-day of shay-tseih, i. e. the gods of the. land 
and of the grain ; these are also worshiped by all the officers of govern¬ 
ment ; and at the same time they worship the dead too. On the fifth 
day of the following month they worship the gods, and carry those of 
the temples to take a walk in the streets, or sometimes carry them 
from one village to another, and then put them back in their temples. 
At this time some of the people play at pulling boats about forty or 
fifty feet long and five feet wide, that are called “ dragon boats.” In 
the sixth month there is no worship, neither is there any in the tenth, 
except in the 15th night of the eighth month they worship the moon 
with fruits and cakes, which are called “ moon-cakes.” They worship 
it of course in the open air, where they can see it, or in their balconies, 
or on the tops of their houses, and after that they eat and drink there 
and some people perhaps play music also. All these they do yearly. 
Moreover, the Chinese say that the devils or evil spirits are often seen 
by them, but they cannot see their whole bodies, and that they are 
often crying along the streets or vallies. Sometimes even they hold 
intercourse with men. They say there is a way in which people really 
can hold intercourse with devils or with the dead. This they do by 
the sorceresses, of whom there are many here. If a family wants to 
restore the soul of any one to intercourse with themselves, they call a 
sorceress; and when they are going to do it, things are prepared on 
a table, such as incense, candles, or lamps, &c., and the witch sits 
on a chair with her head leaning forward on the table for a few minutes 
untill she is asleep, so that the spirit of the dead comes and leads the 
woman to tell the family all that he does in that world where he is 
gone. But when the evil spirit is gone out of her, she cannot tell 
any more, and then she wakes up. In this manner a great many 
women are deceived by it, but very few men believe it. 

According to their notions, they expect that when they die, the 
lower world is the only place for them to live in; and there they also 
think there is happiness and misery; and if they were good people in 
this life, goodness will return to them in the next. For heaven, they 
imagine, is the world only for gods, genii or spiritual beings to live in. 

However in ancient times, many people lived in solitude, with the 
hope of becoming genii, when they died, so that they might live in 
heaven. At the present time there are a great many people who hope 
to become genii, so they profess thcmelves to live in pure life, such as 
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the Budlmtic priests, and the nuns. These are unmarried in their 
whole life, and only serve their gods. The nuns do not eat any animal 
which has blood, but sometimes others do. 

Though they spend their life in doing so, alas! they are hopeless, 
and woe to them surely. Because the benignant Creator has given 
us the precious Bible, which is likened to a guide-board, which shows 
to the traveler the way which is safe and that which is dangerous. 


Art. II. Notices of China , by padre Serra , com muni rated by 
J. F. Davis , esq.y m. r. a. s. &fc. Read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society , July Mtli y 1830. 

[Some of the facts contained in these notices have already appeared in our 
pages; they are worthy however of being preserved entire. P. Serra was 
a missionary of the college of San Jose de Macao, an assistant in the Im¬ 
perial Observatory, and resided in Peking from 1804 till 1827, during which 
period some matters of great secrecy were imparted to him by one of the 
kings, his intimate friend.] 

No. I. 

Nomination of the present emperor , Tauktcang , ill 1821. 

In China the imperial dignity is not the certain inheritance of the 
prince next in succession, but of him whom the deceased monarch 
may have left named in a note, which is deposited in a casket: the 
reigning prince having the power of preferring not only the younger 
sons to the eldest (though this should be the son of the empress and 
those the children of concubines), but also his grandsons. Women 
have but little influence on this nomination in the present dynasty, 
but in some of the former they have exercised it so far as to promote 
a concubine to the dignity of empress mother, obliging the latter to 
abdication, or imprisonment. 

The present empress mother is not the parent of the reigning 
prince, though she has two sons who, at the death of their father, 
were more than twenty years of age. These are superior in personal 
appearance to the emperor, who is thin and toothless, and the youngest 
of them is tolerably well educated ; but the eldest is a drunkard. The 
second is also extremely immoral and fond of plays, for which purpose 
he entertains a number of young companions. Though the emperor, 
their father, united in his own person all the vices of these his sons. 
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lie preferred In:; present majesty for a successor, as being (he most 
virtuous. Some, however, attribute this preference to the good con¬ 
duct evinced by Taukwang in the rebellion of IS13, when with 
an nrquebuse he slew two or three of the rebels and intimidated the, 
remainder, who had already penetrated within the precincts of the 
palace, for which he obtained due eulogies from his father in the 
public decrees. 

The former empress mother, whose son now fdls the throne, having 
expired in a paroxysm of rage caused by the present empress motln r 
who was then a concubine ; the latter, on her elevation, iii-treated tb< 
prince, so far a3 to make him remain two hours prostrate, on 've 
occasion, when, according to custom, he wont in the morning to <lo 
homage. These causes have, however, proved insufficient to prevent 
Tuiikwang, since he has ascended the throne, from continuing the 
customary ceremony, at first daily, and now every five days. 

No 2. 

Successive gradation of the princes of the blood , and their 
corresponding in comes . 

The princes who arc not exempt are required to frequent the 
schools, and when they are exempt they lose all title to the crown, and 
are mad privileged reguli, or nobles of the first class, excepting the 
youngest, who is of the second. This gradation descends with all one 
degree each generation, till having descended five generations they 
are made simple princes of the house; calling themselves those of 
the yellow-girdle , which they are entitled to wear, as a distinction 
from the rest of the people, being privileged in all contentions there¬ 
with. From this degradation are excepted the eight families, and 
some others by especial favor, a3 it happened to a grandson of Kien- 
luug, to whom he granted the first grade for ten lives. 

A regulus of the first rank receives annually from the exchequer 
(besides his private establishment) 10,000 pieces, 10,000 sacks of 
rice, and 300 servants. These are taken from the three tribes or 
divisions of families who live within the district of the court, which 
is furnished with three parallel walls. They are paid by the exchequer, 
and sixty of them are graduated of the third order (there are nine 
ranks among the Chinese gentry) and one of these is steward of the 
household, appointed by the emperor, to whom he inay prefer a com¬ 
plaint against the regulus. In all, the expense to the state of a regulus 
of the first rank is 60,000 or 70,000 pieces ; of one jf the second rank, 
Half that sum ; of one of the third rank, a third part of the same : and 
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so on, down to the simple princes of the blood, who from their fifteenth 
year are allowed three pieces a-month and two sacks of rice. They 
are also allowed 100 pieces when they marry, and 120 for a funeral; 
from which they take occasion to maltreat their wives, because when 
one dies they receive the allowance for her interment, and the dowry 
of the second wife, whom they take immediately. 

The soldiery receive similar but less expensive aids, which are de¬ 
ducted from their pay. The reguli occasionally hold certain offices, 
as that of presidents of the Military Boards, but receive no otliei 
salary therefrom than what they extort by the sale of places, or inferior 
posts; by usurping the salaries of vacancies, especially in the militia, 
or dispensing with the soldiers' exercise. This remark is equally 
applicable to all the great officers (principally Tartars), who only 
receive salaries from the principal office which they fill; and when 
they are punished by stopping their salary, this is not understood 
to withhold all the pay of their principal office, if their deficiency have 
not occurred therein, but only such part of it as corresponds to the 
office in which they have been deficient. Besides the salaries, all 
officers receive certain aids, which about the court are moderate, but 
in the provinces far exceed the principal salary, and are never subject 
to fine. [“The pieces" above named are silver, each equal to $1.33, 
nearly.] 

No. 3. 

Magistracy , and administration of the court and its district. 

Chief magistracy of the court and the palace. This, like all the 
other tribunals of the court, is a board composed of a president and 
six assessors. It has jurisdiction over the whole district and super- 
intendants of the court, and also governs the three tribes, of which 
we have already spoken; the eunuchs, who amount to about 5,000; 
the servants of the court, who are estimated at the same number; 
and ten departments in the palace, which are the following:— 

First. The master of the horse and his assistants, who have charge 
of the imperial stables. 

Second. The superintendant of the ornaments, who takes care of 
the boots, harness, and hoasings. 

Third. The superintend ant of woods and forests, who looks after 
the lakes, rivers, and woods of the imperial district. 

Fourth. The keeper of the wardrobe, wlio has the care of the head¬ 
dresses and tassels. 

Fifth. The criminal judge, who tries the causes within the imperial 
district. 
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Sixth. Tire chief butler. 

Seventh. The high steward, who has charge of the imperial 
inheritances, with* 360 bailiffs wider him. 

Eighth. The superintendant of the letting of crown lands. 

Ninth. The high steward of the household, who distributes pay and 
provisions to the officers of the court. 

Tenth. The iutendant of the active presents of the emperor. 

Eleventh. The guardian* of the forty-eight deposits of passive 
presents, which office is filled by the principal eunuch, who is never 
above the fourth rank. This is an office confined within the precincts 
of the palace, because the last dynasty was displaced by the surrender 
of one, who was also intend ant of police. 

No. 4. 

Concubines and servants of the palace . 

Every third year the emperor takes a review of such of the daught¬ 
ers of Tartar officers and men of rank, as may have reached the age 
of twelve, (twenty years ago the daughters of all the Tartars living 
about the court were reviewed'), and from among these, of all whose 
families he is reputed the common father, he chooses wives or concu¬ 
bines. Those who are not chosen at the third review, become exempt. 
The servants, who amount to about 5,000, are chosen from three 
tribes; the girls of fourteen present themselves at a review taken by 
the emperor anumrlly, and those who, after the third review remain 
unchosen, are exempt. Those who have been selected are restored to 
liberty when they have reached the twenty-fifth year of their age, unless 
the emperor shall have had children by any of them, in which case 
he disposes of them as he pleases, making them illegal concubines; 
the legal, those acknowledgetf by the observatory, being only seven. 
Hence the late emperor, when congratulated by his father-in-law on 
the birth of a son (born of a servant), banished him with a nominal 
appointment. The present monarch refused to recall one of these 
servaiHs who had been expelled with public disgrace when pregnant, 
through the jealousy of a favorite concubine, but at length, being 
apprized a second time by the magistrate that she had given birth to 
a son, he ordered her to be admitted into the palace with her child. 

No. 5. 

The customs and revenue. 

The most lucrative offices, as those of the customs, are filled by 
persons selected from the three tribes within the court district, among 
which there are some families of extraordinary wealthi The Canton 
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custom-house, in particular, which is at the head of most of those in 
the country, is always governed by one of these. Hisduty is to pay 
into exchequer 1,470,000 tales, or ounces of silver, and to make three 
presents: one in the fifth moon, another on the birth-day of the em¬ 
peror, and a third at the end of the year, which amount to 800,000 
pieces in value ; consisting, principally of European articles. This 
mode of fixing the tribute is somewhat singular, it being according to 
an estimate made by the judges. These and other tributes taken into 
the account, the revenue, according to the almanack, may be estimat¬ 
ed at 150,000,000 of cruzados in specie and grain, of which latter 
10,000 boat loads of 1,100 sacks in each are taken to Peking, and the 
rest is laid up in numerous granaries in the provinces, for the main¬ 
tenance of the troops and succor of the people in the years of famine, 
which are very frequent in some parts of China. On such occasions 
the grain is distributed gratis, or sold at a small price; the emperor 
also does not exact the land-tax when the scarcity is great. As there 
are years in which some officers represent that they must lose by the 
year being bad or the revenue poor, the government takes the pre¬ 
caution of appointing, for such years, the persons who have served 
in the most productive. The officers of Chinese customs are far less 
rigorous than those of Europe, being content to receive an oral or 
written testimony as to the goods transported, without opening chests 
or bales, unless when there is cause for suspecting a contraband traffic, 
which, in the interior of China, is very rare. As to ihe taxes, they 
conform themselves strictly to the instructions of the exchequer at 
Peking, which are published with this view. 

No. 6. 

The emperor Kinking , father of the reigning prince. 

Daily, and without fail, he transacted the duties of this station ; 
gave audience early in the morning—from which no emperor excuses 
himself, unless by reason of serious illness—and, having dispatched 
the business submitted to him, he retired to play on instruments and 
sing with his comedians; after which he drank to intoxication. In 
this state the remainder of the day was passed ; and at night l»e 
proceeded with some of his players, masked, to the seraglio. And 
the fact is not unworthy of remark, that his two younger sons bear 
no resemblance to each other in face or person : the one being 
tall and thin, the other short and fat. Such was the emperor’s at¬ 
tachment to players that, when he went to offer sacrifice in the temples 
of heaven, earth, and the sun, which be did in the evening, he took 
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them with him. This, and other circumstances, being noticed by the 
celebrated syndic and minister, Sungkiun, in a memorial, his majesty 
was highly incensed, and ordered the offender to be summoned before 
him. On being asked if he was the author of this admonition, he 
firmly acknowledged that he was. He was then asked what punish¬ 
ment he deserved? and he answered, “Quartering.’* They told 
him to choose some other; whereupon he said, “ Let me be beheaded 
and on a third command, he chose to be strangled. After these three 
answers, he was told to retire; and on the following day they appointed 
him governor of 1 li (the country of the banished): thus acknowledg¬ 
ing his rectitude, though unable to bear his censure. Having been 
recalled to court, and given fresh offense by his reproofs, he was 
degraded to the ranks of the watch; but was afterwards restored to 
his dignity by the present emperor. 

No. 7. 

Of the emperor Yungching , and of the Lama priests. 

Though the succession to the throne depends on the arbitrary nomi¬ 
nation of the reigning prince, that does not always prevent usurpations. 
An instance of this was seen in the succession of Yungching to his 
father, the great Kanghi. The prince nominated by him was the 
fourth ; but this latter being in Tartary at the period of the emperor’s 
somewhat sudden demise, Yungching, who was a privileged regulus, 
entered the palace and seized the billet of nomination. Before the 
figure which he there found, he set a sign of ten , and thus made it 
appear that he, the fourteenth prince, was the one nomiuated. He 
possessed himself of the sceptre, and ordered his brother to be arrested 
aud imprisoned, in a place which is standing to this day, four leagues 
to the north of Peking, and in which it is said that he died. There 
are offices and posts held by this emperor, when regulus, which are 
said to descend to the three tribes and divisions within the district of 
the court. His palace has been converted into a pagoda, which is 
now inhabited by three hundred priests of Budha, who, within the 
capital, besides others, have three principal pagodas, into whose chiefs 
the Tartars believe that the soul of the great Lama of Tibet has passed. 
There are many pagodas of Budha to the north of Peking and through¬ 
out all Tartary, all built and maintained by the public exchequer. 
One of the above-named chiefs, who is generally son of a regulus, 
has further honors, and the revenue of a regulus of the first class; 
all the others are paid, according to their rank, from the exchequer. 
All this is done for them because they retain in subjection the Tartars 
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of the west, who consist of forty-eight principalities. Their respect 
for the priests is unaccountable, and thus it is that the latter, who go 
in June on a visitation to Tartary, on their return in October bring 
with them whatever the Tartars have of most value, especially cattle. 
It is said that the dynasty will pass to them; but the Chinese despise 
them exceedingly on account of their immorality, and of their being 
all, or nearly all, Tartars. 


Art. III. Message from the president of the United States to the 
senate , transmitting the treaty concluded between Mr. Cushing 
and Kfying. Death of Sue A man, ijji Sii Aman) 

a Chinese shot by an American in Canton. 

Wr now resume the papers relative to the death of Sue Aman. In 
negotiating with the imperial commissioner, Mr. Cushing proceeded 
on the principle that, “ all Americans in China are to be deemed 
subject only to the jurisdiction of their own government, both in 
criminal matters and in questions of civil right.” The English and 
French treaties have been negotiated on the same principal. And 
it is a principle that must be, so long as China remains as it now is, 
watchfully guarded. It was upon this principle that the case now 
before us was argued by Mr. Cushing. We subjoin nil the papers 
that we can find bearing on the subject, and leave them without 
remark. 

No. 1. 

“United States Legation, Macao, June 22, 1844 

“Sir: I think it desirable, in view of the late events at Canton, that our 
countrymen there should understand distinctly the view I entertain of their 
legal relations to the government of China and that of the United States. 

“The nations of Europe and America form a family of States, associated 
together by community of civilization and religion, by treaties, and by tli e 
law of nations. 

“ By the law of nations, as practised in Europe and America, every foreigner, 
who may happen to reside or sojourn in any country of Christendom, i9 subject 
to the municipal law of that country, and is amenable to the jurisdiction of 
its magistrates on any accusation of crime alleged to be committed by him 
within the limits of such country. Here the minister or consul cannot protect 
his countrymen. The laws of the place take their course. 

“In the intercourse between Christian States on the one hand, and Ma- 
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hommodan on the other, a different principle is assumed, namely, the ex¬ 
emption of the Christian foreigner from the jurisdiction of the local authorities^ 
and his subjection (as the necessary consequence) to the jurisdiction of the 
minister, or other authorities of his own government. 

“One or the other of these two principles is to be applied to the citizens 
of the United States in China. There is no third alternative. Either they are 
to be surrendered up to the Chinese authorities, when accused of any breach 
of law, for tria^and punishment by the magistrates of China, or (if they are 
to have protection from their country) they come under the jurisdiction of the 
appointed American officer in China. 

“ In my opinion, the rule which obtains in favor of Europeans and Ameri¬ 
cans in the Mahommedan countries of Asia, is to be applied to China. 
Americans are entitled to the protection and subject to the jurisdiction of the 
officers of their government. The right to be protected by the officers of 
their country from the local law, and the jurisdiction of the officers of their 
country over them, are inseparable facts. 

“ Accordingly I shall refuse at once all applications for the surrender of 
the party who killed Sue Aman; which refusal involves the duty of instituting 
an examination of the facts by the agency of officers of the United States. 

“Herewith I inclose [copies] of the letters of his excellency the imperial 
commissioner on the subject, and my reply. 

“ You are at liberty to show this letter and its inclosures to such of our 
countrymen at Canton as you see fit. 

“Meanwhile, I beg you to enjoin upon ail the Americans within your ju¬ 
risdiction the observance of the greatest prudence and forbearance in regard 
to the Chinese. I am, very truly, your obedient servant, 

“ P. S. Forbes, esq. C. Cushing.” 

“Consul United States, Canton.” 

No. 2. 

“Consulate of the U. S. of America, Canton, July 11, 1844. 

“The gentlemen selected by the American consul on behalf of the Ameri¬ 
cans resident in Canton, and with their consent, to render an opinion as to 
the justifiableness and necessity of the act by which, on the evening of the 
Kith of June, a Chinese was killed, on having heard the evidence plead 
before them, as to the circumstance under which it took place, are unani. 
mously of the opinion that the killing was a justifiable act of self-defense. 

S. B. Rawle ; S. VVetmore, Jr.; Isaac M. Bull; James Ryan; 

Jno. D. Sword; Geo. Basil Dixwell.” 

No. 3. 

Depositions taken before the American consul on 11 th July , 1844. 

“ N. F. Bourne sworn: on the evening previous to the row in the Ame¬ 
rican garden, I went into the British garden, somewhere about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. We were playing at skittles, when the door of the garden 
was violently pushed in by a crowd of Chinese. The gate-keeper attempted 
to put them out, but they drove him back ; at last, their numbers incrcas- 
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ing, one gentleman went forward, and pushed them back. I went towards 
him, to prevent his being improperly handled. The mob retreated to the 
open space back of the garden, and, having collected stones, threw them 
even into the gardens, so that one could not walk treading on them. We 
were without ammunition, and therefore retreated in boats to the British 
consulate. 

“The next evening a crowd collected again; but one of the gentlemen 
spoke to them, and they went away quietly. I was informed by Mr. Lay 
that the people who made the first attack were strolling players. 

“Several gentlemen, in making their escape, fell into the water. They 
followed us into the gardens, tied brickbats to the skittles, and threw them 
into the water. 

“ After we had embarked, they ran round to the point they supposed we 
should land at, and threw more brickbats. The party that attacked us 
were stranger, and not inclined to noise; they merely wanted to look on; but, 
when opposed, they became very violent On the next day at dark, in coming 
out of the gardens, I found a disturbance in the street, and the gate keepers 
cautioned me about going out I then went to Mr. Grey’s Hong to caution 
him from coming without arms, but found him coming back. I am an Eng¬ 
lishman, and a voluntary witness. N. F. Bourne.” 

u J. C. Anthon sworn: I was in the square in front, when some Chinese 
came in, and were put out by the foreigners present, and immediately after 
commenced throwing stones. They were about 25 in number. They were 
requested to go out quietly. They were near the flagstaff, and were put out 
quietly; after which, they commenced throwing bricks from the side, near 
Old China street Afterwards, their numbers very much increased. I then 
went in, and did not come out again till dark. There was much noise and 
tumult The brickbats continued to be thrown, while I was there, ten or 
fifteen minutes. The foreigners were not armed when they put them out 
of the square. After they were put out, they commenced throwing missiles 
at all standing near, hitting the doors of the factories. Their object seem¬ 
ed to be, to drive the foreigners into their factories. I was alone, and went 
in immediately, J, C. Anthon.” 

“ W. Groves sworn: the night of the 16th, had been to paint, and was 
afterwards walking in the garden, when a crowd of Chinese came in. They 
were requested to go out, but did not move quietly. They insulted us, and" 
we then followed; some few of them were struck with sticks, and they 
then commenced throwing stones. I noticed one with mud and stones. 
He commenced throwing the mud and stones at me and the party with me. 
I was covered with mud, and retreated into the factory, the stones flying 
around me. When - 1 ctune out again, the foreigners had armed themselves. 
The mob kept increasing—coining in from Hoglane and Old China street. 

44 On the evening of the 15th I was at the Chophouse, and saw the mob 
come down. They all had stones, and there was from 50 to a 100 of them 
In the American garden at the beginning, 1 should think there was from 10 
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tn c >0. There was n good deal of noise; and I saw some Pnrsces hit with 
stones. Every foreigner was stoned that made his appearance. 

“William Groves.” 

“ R. Fisher affirmed: I had written a letter detailing the circumstances of 
the row in the English garden, and in going out saw several Chinese in the 
square, and was satisfied that mischief was at hand. I was walking in the 
garden, when some Chinese came in; I did not like it. I thought better to 
drive them out at the beginning, in order to prevent riot; some were not 
disposed to go, but soon after went There was a continuous line from the 
gate to the flagstaff; they were just beginning to enter. We took our canes 
and drove them away, keeping clear of the brickbats. I saw policemen, who, 
instead of acting, reasoned with them, and then they would pass him, he 
suffering them to go in. Brickbats were thrown at Mr. Wetmore’s factory; 
I was very near being struck by one. The general idea was, that it was ne¬ 
cessary to arm. I was decidedly of opinion that it was necessary to arm; my 
own actions proved it I thought we had better get them out soon, and then 
get out ourselves. I never saw so many gather together on any previous oc¬ 
currence of the kind, and they evidently came for evil purposes. I was appre¬ 
hensive of a riot if they were allowed to proceed. I did not perceive any proper 
effort on the part of the Chinese police to prevent this riot; I think they were 
grossly careless. There were no arrests, as there should have been. Men 
with their arms full of bricks were allowed to come in, the police officers only 
talking reason, as they call it There were continuous shouts, showers of 
bricks, and then yells. It was the general impression a serious riot was about 
to ensue, and the universal cry was arm, arm. It was unsafe for a forcigcr 
to pass through the crowd ; I saw two hit with stones. I was standing in front 
of the American consulate, and was very near being hit I armed, as did all 
the others. The mob consisted of men of the very lowest order. I have 
lived in China between five and six years, at three different periods. 

“Rodney Fisher.” 

“ W. A. Lawrence sworn: my knowledge commences some time after Mr. 
Fisher left the garden. The noise brought me to the window, from the back 
of the factory, where I was reading. At that time there were few Chinese 
in front, but a disposition to gather at the sides. I saw them coming up and 
gathering together; the gate had been shut At this time, one of these 
persons was directly in front of the factory I occupy, ahead of the rest, 
evidently leading. This man was apparently very much exasperated, and 
cursing and stoning all who passed. At that time, no one could have passed 
along without perilling his life—having his brains knocked out Behind this 
man, there seemed others who were supplied with bricks from the rear; it 
was just before dark. As I stood at the window, I saw the gentlemen returning 
from the river, and made signs to them, to warn them from those people. One 
gentleman, I particularly recollect, did not observe what was taking place 
until he opened the gate of the garden, and came, out near this man. He 
then rushed for the gate of our Hong, in which lie lives, but which had been 
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locked by the coolie without my knowledge. He then made another rim, and 
got into Russell & Ca’s Hong. Stones were continually thrown at him, and 
I considered him in imminent danger. I thought it necessary to arm, and 
went down stairs to see in what condition we were for resistance. It was 
about this time, I should say, that I saw two foreigners struck with stones^ 
and one of them apparently very much injured. A short time afterward, the 
mob retired from in front of the factories. I do not know what was the cause 
of their retiring. I saw a few foreigners issue out armed.; supposed them to 
be some who had been stoned. A short time afterward, I heard a shot. I 
should have thought it imprudent to have ventured out, armed or unarmed. 
I have no doubt, that, had the mob not been checked, an attack on the factories 
would have ensued. I believe that the death of the Chinese, and the conse¬ 
quent curiosity among them on the subject, calling them away from immedi¬ 
ately before the factories, to where the act occurred, prevented an immediate 
attack. I cannot say in what manner, whether by fire or otherwise. I was 
shortly after this relieved from apprehension, their attention appearing di¬ 
verted; and it has hitherto always been the case that at night the mob has 
separated—or, rather, that, where a riot has not actually commenced, they 
have been in the habit of leaving the front of the factories afler dark. 

“W. A. Lawrence.” 

“ S. J. Hallam sworn: I was on the river on the evening of the 16th, and 
with the rest of the party was hastening in; the others were before me. 
When I got in front, the place was covered with brickbats, and 1 saw one 
man take up some of them, and throw them at the windows of the factory. 
I considered it necessary to arm, having been present during the rows of 
December 18, 1842, and having seen the same tilings going on, commencing 
in the same manner. I believe that prompt action alone saved the factories 
from burning. I considered it unsafe to pass without arms; arms were our 
only protection. I have experienced the effects of a brickbat in a previous 
row, and can testify to its dangerous qualities. S. J. Hallam.” 

“John Heard sworn: I was on the river the 16th of June. When I came 
in, I was told there was a quarrel in front, and on coming up saw 15 or 20 
foreigners standing there, part of them with arms. It was necessary for me 
to go from the factories to French Hong, where I live; several accompanied 
me, for my protection, a3 I considered it unsafe to go alone. There was a 
crowd of some 70 or 80 at the entrance of French Hong, and I apprehended 
danger to the party who accompanied me, especially on their return, as the 
mob had the opportunity of seeing them go in, and thereby of becoming ex¬ 
asperated. It was about a quarter past seven when I went to my Hong. 

“John Heard.” 

“E. A. Low sworn: I was on the river the evening of the 16th, and returned 
about six or se^cn; it was quite dark. I went with Mr. Heard to French 
Hong, as an escort. I apprehended danger to any one proceeding alone; on 
that account and others accompanied him. The rnob were silent as we went; 
returning, they showered brickbats ut u.s; several struck my hat and clothes. 
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There were from 80 to 100 Chinese. I believe the use of fire arms prevented 
them following us, and endangering our lives. Had these stones struck, they 
could easily have killed. Stones were fiying all about us in showers, all the 
mob apparently joining. I saw no respectable man amongst them. We were 
retreating home as fast as possible. We were opposite Mingqua’s, and they 
were at French Hong, following. I did not see the man Sue Aman fall; he 
must have been in the front ranks to have been killed. They were actually 
pursuing us. The shot was fired after the stones were thrown. 

“ E. A. Low.” 

“Consulate United States of America, Canton, July It, 1844. 

“I, Paul S. Forbes, consul of the United States of America, residing at 
Canton, do hereby certify that the foregoing depositions were made and 
sworn to before me, at this consulate, on the day above written. 

“In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal 
of office. Paul S. Forbes, U, S. Consul 

No. 4. 

“ Macao, July 22, 1844. 

“Sir: In conformity with the assurance which I gave to your excellency, 
in my communication of the 24th ultimo, I have caused a careful inquiry to 
be made into the circumstances attending the Heath of Sue Aman, the result 
of which 1 have now the honor to lay before your excellency. 

“ It appears by sundry depositions taken before the American consul, as 
well as by other information I have received, that the commencement of the 
affair was a wanton and unprovoked attack on the English, made by sundry 
Chinese, while the former were peaceably and quietly engaged within their 
own grounds, on the afternoon of the 15th of June. 

“ At this time the foreigners were not armed; and they were compelled, 
by the great number of brickbats and stones thrown at them, to flee from the 
garden, and take refuge in boats on the water, for the preservation of thei» 
lives. Emboldened, it would seem by their success on this occasion, the same 
or othef Chinese, on the succeeding afternoon, entered the American gar¬ 
den, and proceeded to commit acts of wanton violence and in unprovoked in¬ 
sults on the Americans. 

“ If the affair had stopped here, I shonld have considered it my duty to 
call upon your excellency, not only to inflict exemplary chastisement on the 
Chinese who committed these outrages, but, above all, to punish with the 
utmost rigor of the law the local magistrate and police officers who suffered 
these outrages to take place, without effectually interfering to repress them, 
and who have, to this day, neglected to apprehend the offenders. It is the rule 
of reason and justice, in all cases of this kind, to begin at the beginning, and 
first to punish those who are the authors and originators of any riot, affray, or 
other breach of the public peace. For it is to be observed that the foreigners, 
on this occasion, were not going out of their wav to give offense to the in¬ 
habitants, but were on their premises, when they were intruded upon and 
attacked by lawless and mischief-making Chinese. Unfortunately, however, 
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the affair did not atop here; for the Chinese continued to collect in great 
numbers, and to persist in acts of violence, while the police grossly neglected 
its duty and allowed the riot to go on, until the foreigners were placed in 
peril of their lives, individually, had every reason to suppose, from appear¬ 
ances, that a general attack of the factories, and a scene of plunder and 
conflagration, was meditated by the mob; and under these circumstances, 
while showers of brickbats and stones were pouring on the heads of the fo¬ 
reigners, one of them tirod a shot which killed Sue Aman. 

“In regard to Sue Aman, I do not know whether he was or was not one 
of the persons engaged in throwing brickbats and stones at the foreigners at 
this time; but I do know that no well disposed person will remain with a mob 
in such circumstances ; and if any person, for the gratification of idle curiosity* 
or for whatever cause, remains with a mob, aiding them by his countenance, 
or at the least swelling their number, and adding to the disorder by his 
presence, he becomes justly subject to all the consequences which may ensue* 
His death was the result of his own folly, if not of his own guilt; and I con¬ 
sider it, therefore, a secondary matter, of very little consequence, as to what 
may have been the objects and intentions of Sue Aman on that occasion ; for 
the true question is a much broader one than the individual merits of Sue 
Aman, and it is this. A subject of China was shot by a foreigner. Was that 
foreigner, on this occasion, guilty of a criminal act, either in a moral or legal 
sense ? If he was guilty of a criminal act, he should be punished, but not 
otherwise. This is the point which I desired to have investigated, and 
concerning which I have anxiously sought for information. 

“Allow me to premise, that, by the laws of the United States, homicide is 
divided into two classes, justifiable and unjustifiable. The public execu¬ 
tioner, who takes away the life of a criminal in the course of law, the soldier 
who kills an enemy in battle—each of these commits a homicide, but it is a 
justifiable homicide. So, also, it is justifiable homicide to kill a robber who 
is breaking into my house; and it is, by the laws of the U. States, justifiable 
homicide to kill a man who attacks me with weapons or with missiles en¬ 
dangering life, and under circumstances in which the homicide is on my part 
a necessary act of self-defense. The assessors called in by the American 
consul, to aid him in ascertaining the facts, have found that the killing of Sue 
Aman was (according to the principles above detailed) a justifiable act of 
self-defense. 

“I have carefully considered the evidence in the case, as reported to me 
by the consul, and I find myself compelled, by the force of the evidence 
submitted, ..o say to your excellency, that I adopt and approve the judging of 
the gentlemen who officiated Oft the occasion; for I am constrained to repeat 
to your excellency, that the mob who wantonly attacked the foreigners, and 
the police who culpably neglected their duty in the matter, arc the parties 
really to blame, and who ought to be punished, not only for the assault com¬ 
mitted on the foreigners, but for the death of Sue Aman. For that death, the 
mob and the police deserve to be held responsible, in the eyes of God and of 
man. 
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M It seems to be supposed, by the lower classes of the Chinese people, that 
they may insult the foreigners with offensive language; that they may throw 
brickbats and stones at the foreigners to the peril of life, and that the foreign¬ 
ers are bound to peacefully submit to these injuries. This supposition is a 
very erroneous one. As to the Americans, they prefer to throw themselves 
for protection on the Chinese government; they have perfect confidence in 
the magnanimity of the emperor; but if the local police neglects its duty, 
and crowds of bad men of the populace attack them, they feel it to be their 
right and their duty to themselves and the honor of their country to defend 
themselves by force, and to repel assaults by such means as they possess* 
even to the taking of life. 

“In the frankness und sincerity which has pervaded our correspondence 
thus far, I have considered myself bound to present these considerations to 
your excellency, in the utmost plainness, and stripped of all disguise. Happily, 
there is no cause to apprehend a repetition of incidents of this description. 
My countrymen rely in the firmness, good faith, and justice of your excellency- 
They remember how wisely and how well the power of imperial commis¬ 
sioner was exercised by you at a former period. They are now enjoying the 
benefit of the efficient police established by you for the temporary security 
of the foreign factories, and they will rejoice when they learn that such 
excellent regulations have been adopted for the permanent security of the 
factories, and for preventing all collisions between the Chinese people and 
♦he foreigners residing at Canton. 

“ I pray that your excellency may long continue in the tranquil and honor¬ 
able discharge of your high functions; and I am, with the greatest consi¬ 
deration, yeur obedient servant C. Cushing. 

"To his excellency Tsiyeng, &c. 

No. & 

“Tsiyeng, member of the imperial house, connected with the commissariat 
of the army, governor-general, &c., &c. 

“ On a former occasion I received the honorable envoy’s communication 
relative to the case of Sue Aman, a citizen of China, who was shot by a 
merchant of the United States; all of which I have read, and fully under¬ 
stand. In this case the merchant of the United Stntes was not acquainted 
with Sue Aman; I have also ascertained that there was no enmity between 
them, nor was there any design, originally, of causing his death ; but, having 
taken up arms with the intent to kill a man, he is rightly considered guilty. 
And if, after all, avc pass this subject by without deliberation, it will be dif¬ 
ficult to avoid insubordination on the part of the citizens of China, and their 
secretly seeking revenge, when further difficulties will arise. Now, whereas 
Hwang, the provincial treasurer, lias transmitted a communication from your 
honorable nation’s consul, (Forbes.) in which he states, respecting Sue Aman, 
that it was one •‘Daniel,’’ who, in taking up arms to attack the bandits, by 
accident caused a wound of his body, of which he (Aman) died; and that he 
has taken the offender u Daniel,’’ and delivered him over to the honorable 
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envoy, to be returned to his country, to be dealt with according to its laws; 
and that he (Hwang) has examined and ascertained that this is in accordance 
with the treaty; and, besides, by the provincial judge (Hwang) replying to 
the said consul that he examine accordingly, as behooveth me, I also reply to 
the honorable envoy, and request to trouble him to examine accordingly, and 
pray that he will favor me with an answer, in order to dispose of the case. 
With compliments, &c. 

“The foregoing communication is to Cushing, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 

“ Taukwing, 24th year, 6th month, 25th day—(8th August, 1844.) 

“Peter Parker, Joint Chinese secretary fyc? 
No. a 

“ United States Legation, Macao, June 25,1844. 

“ Sir; I have the honor to address your excellency on one other of the 
subjects of question between the two countries, which, as you are already 
informed, I omitted to embrace in the projet of treaty. 

In the month of May, 1841, the ship Morrison, belonging to Olyphant & 
Co., was lying at Whampoa. The owners were citizens of the United States, 
peaceably pursuing their commerce, without violation of the laws of China. 
On the morning of the 22d, as a bout’s crew were proceeding from Canton 
to her, they were fired upon, without cause or provocation; one of the persons 
on board, a citizen of the United States, of the name of Sherry, was killed ; 
others were wounded, and thrown into prison, and treated with extreme 
indignity and cruelty by the authorities of the province of Canton. 

“Iam not aware that the persons who committed the wanton murder of 
Sherry, and the others who wounded, imprisoned, and insulted his country¬ 
men on the same occasion, have ever been punished, or that, in any other 
way, the wrong thus done to the citizens of the United States, and through 
them to their government has ever been redressed. 

u I submit these facts to the consideration of your excellency, in the hope 
and belief that you will order the whole matter to be carefully investigated, 
and, if the murderers of Sherry can be discovered, cause them to be punished 
according to the provisions for such cases made by the laws of the empire. 

“ I have the honor to be, with the highest respect, 

“ To his excellency Tsiyeng, &c. C. Cushing.’* 

No. 7. 

u Tsiyeng high imperial commissioner , $*c., hereby communicates in reply: 

tt I have received your excellency’s communication of the 25th instant, 
which I have opened, and find as follows: “In the 21st year of the reign 
of Taukwang, in the 4th month, a boat, belonging to my nation, running 
from Canton to Whampoa, was unexpectedly fired upon, and one of my 
countrymen, mimed Sherry, was killed, and the others wounded and seized 
and imprisoned ; and request is made to have the murderer sought after and 
tried, and the criminals punished according to the laws of China,” &c. 

“Now, in the 21st year, I had not yet arrived in Kwangtung, and, at 
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present being in Macao on official business, I have not brought the records 
of my office, and have no means of examining into the matter and replying. 
It appears, however, that, in the 4th month of that year, China and England 
were at war, and that in all the region near Whampoa soldiers and officers 
were placed to guard and reconnoitre, ami that by these your countrymen 
were mistaken for Englishmen, and hilled and imprisoned. But to ascertain 
definitively by whom at that time the death was committed, and when the 
imprisoned men were liberated, will be difficult. 

“ It will be proper to wait till 1 return to Canton, when I will thoroughly 
examine the original records, and again adjudicate the whole in an equitable 
manner, which, as at first, is the reply now made. 

“Wishing every happiness and daily exaltation, this important communi¬ 
cation is sent to his excellency C. Cushing, &c. 

“Taukwang 24th year, 5th month, 14th day—(June 29, 1844.) 

“Translated by S. W. Williams.” 

No. a 

“Tsiyeng, of the imperial house, governor-general of the two Kwang 
provinces, honorary member of the Board of Imperial Advisers, ex officio 
member of the Board of General Inspection, a director of the Board of War, 
a vice guardian of the heir apparent, and minister and commissioner extra¬ 
ordinary of the Ta Tsing empire, makes this clear investigation and reply to 
the affair of a boat belonging to a United States merchant vessel being fired 
upon by cannon accidentally at Whampoa, causing the death of one Shayle, 
(Sherry,) and also the seizing and imprisoning of others, all of which is on 
record. 

“I, the Minister, when at Macao, received a communication from the 
honorable envoy, and in my first reply agreed to wait my return to the pro¬ 
vincial city, when I would clearly examine the original records and again 
attend to the subject in all its details. I have now made an investigation of 
all the records relating thereto, and find, first, that, on the 4th month of the 
21st year of Taukwang, (May, 1841,) at the commencement of war between 
China and England, some American merchants (Morss and his associates) 
took a boat, and were pulling to Whampoa, when the officers and soldiers on 
the lookout, erroneously supposing them to be Englishmen, attacked them, 
and opened upon them their thundering artillery, and seized the white men, 
Taylor, Miller, and Coolidge, and others, ten in all, and also a trunk and a 
bundle of bedding. Among these persons, three received severe wounds, and 
were conveyed to the rebel-quelling (Tartar) general, (Yih Shan,) who sent 
them to the court of the criminal judge, to be tried, clearly to ascertain whe¬ 
ther they were truly Americans, and if, upon trial, it appeared they were not 
Englishmen, to set them at liberty, and to return the original trunk and other 
articles seized, and deliver them over to the Kwangchau fu, who should 
order the hong merchants to receive and return them to their owners. 

“ Afterwards, upon the 7th or 8th month of the same year, it appears that 
Mr. Morss petitioned several times respecting his account books, which lie 
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bad not been so fortunate as to recover. Upon which, Ki, the* governor- 
general issued his edict commanding the hong merchants, llowqua and 
others, in his behalf, to make search and find them, and also directed the 
district magistrate to urge a diligent search. 

“Upon the 5th month of the 2*2d year of Taukwaug, it appears that 
commodore Kearney, of the United States, made a communication, in which 
he suited that “Mr. Mores had lost his account books, treasure, and other 
articles; also, that the ten men in the boat, by the consul Delano, had been 
made known to the cohong, who sufficiently indemnified them for the loss of 
money, which indemnity had been divided and distributed among them, &c.” 

“Again: on the Gth month of the same year, it appears that Mr. Mores 
petitioned, stating “that the Chinese officers and soldiers, at the time of 
seizing the boat, killed a young man, a countryman of his, named Sherry; 
and, also, that they speared and wounded Taylor, Miller, and several others 
who, as then, had not received the bestowment of favor, &c.” Again: gover¬ 
nor Ki issued his edict to the hong merchants to treat them with increased 
liberality. Furthermore, (he observed,) the 4th month of that year was a time 
when the soldiers in anus were involved in great confusion, and Chinese 
soldiers and people were wounded and slain, the former without number, and 
how could they have leisure to secure and protect the people and merchants 
of all nations ? It is only fit that each acquiesce in heaven’s decree. Trans¬ 
mit tilts proclamation to Mr. Mores, for ln3 full information.” 

“Shortly after, upon the 10th of the 7th month, it appears that the consul 
Delano sent up a communication translated into Chinese, in which he aet 
forth that “he had received commodore Kearney’s instructions to acquaint 
the hong merchants with this affair, and to deliberate upon and settle the 
indemnity for the money and account books ; and that they had managed the 
business properly, reckoning tint the hong merchants should indemnify hlin 
to the amount of $7,800, which they had delivered over to Mr. Mores, and 
had received his receipt” For Taylor and Miller, who were wounded, and 
Sherry, who was killed, they have not received reparation ; but, as his ex¬ 
cellency the governor remarked, in his reply, “ it was a time of war and 
confusion, when Chinese soldiers and people were wounded and slain, the 
former innumerable, and it is only lit that each acquiesce in the decree of 
heaven;” and commodore Kearney, seeing this reply was most reasonable, 
could not force men to make indemnity money. Now, £7,800 have paid in 
full indemnity for every thing, and all having been properly and clearly dis¬ 
posed of, there can be no further discussion thereof. This deliberation and 
w’inding up of the subject arc* on record. 

“I, tin* minister, have again examined the original petitions of Mr. Mores, 
which are on record, and in which he states that “ Sherry received his mor¬ 
tal wound at Whampoa.” In the statement of the honorable minister, the 
man who was killed was named Shayle, but. that he is the same person whose 
case is on record, there c.m be no doubt; the sound of the characters being 
nearly the same, this discrepnn»:y must arise from a slight mistake in the 
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translation. But in the time of the commencement of war, compared with a 
time of general peace, when there is no trouble, the affair is widely different. 
The Whampoa officers and soldiers who were on the lookout, and who took 
these Americans, apprehended them to be Englishmen, and by mistake seized, 
wounded, and injured them, and not on account of a clandestine quarrel. 
When the Chinese high officers had clearly tried them according to evidence, 
it was right they should set them at liberty, and they did so immediately: it 
was also incumbent they should make indemnity, and, accordingly to justice, 
they made restitution. As to Sherry, he being dead, there was, consequently, 
no means of making restitution. 

“ That which governor Ki, on a former occasion, clearly and distinctly com¬ 
municated to your honorable nation’s commodore Kearney, respecting this 
subject, is exceedingly reasonable, that there can be no further discussion of 
this business, which has been deliberated upon and settled. Now, after the 
lapse of several years, all the Whainpoa officers and soldiers having early 
dispersed and returned to their ranks, still more are we without the means 
of ascertaining truly who are the real persons who erroneously wounded 
Shayle, (Sherry,) causing his death; and it is right still, according to the 
original records, to consider the matter settled. 

“ [fin time of general peace, when there is no trouble, the citizens of the 
two countries mutually beat and kill each other, still it will be right to make 
investigations, and according to the treaty now cettled, each agreeably to 
the laws of his own country, to be judged clearly, and forfeit his life; and 
we cannot make a rule of the case now on record. 

“As is reasonable, I have made a clear investigation and reply. Taking 
opportunity to present my compliments, and wishing you all tranquillity, as 
requisite, I make this communication. 

“ The above communication is to Cushing, envoy extraordinary and minis¬ 
ter plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 

“Peter Parker, Joint Chinese secretary 

“Taukwang, 24th year, 6th month, 13th day—(July 27th, 1844.)” 

No. 1). 

“United States Legation, Macao, August 20, 1844. 

“The undersigned, plenipotentiary of the United States, has the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the communication addressed to him by your 
excellency on the 20th ult, making inquiry as to the result of the investigation 
in regard to the circumstances attending the death of the Chinese Sue Aman; 
as to which, it needs only refer your excellency to the letter of the under¬ 
signed of the 23d ultimo, which was then on its way to Canton. 

“ The undersigned has the honor to acknowledge further the receipt of 
your excellency’s communication of the 8th instant, in reply to the last named 
letter: and also that of the 27th ultimo, on the subject of the death of the 
American, Sherry. 

“ He takes the liberty to observe, in the first place, that the analogy, in 
certain points, between these two cases, did not escupe the attention of your 
f»xceUencv. 
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“Sheriy, it is true, was killed by Chinese soldiers in time of war; but it 
was not time of war with the United States. Neither my government nor 
its citizens had done any thing to provoke hostilities between them and the 
Chinese; and it was, in fact, as far as regards the rights and interests of the 
Amercans, a condition of complete peace. Nay, they were at that time, as 
the records of the provincial government will show, peacefully pursuing 
their affairs, under specific assurances of protection and of particular good 
will, on the part of the Chinese. 

44 But, as your excellency suggests, while China was engaged in war with 
England, it was a period of confusion, which is to have its weight in estimating 
the degree of culpability to be attributed to those soldiers who killed Sherry. 
This may well be admitted; but it is equally true that when the factories at 
Canton are attacked by rioters, and the lives of the foreign residents endan¬ 
gered thereby, a condition of quasi hostilities exists, and consequent confusion, 
which requires to be taken into account, in forming a true judgment of the 
act of killing Sue Aman. 

tt Inasmuch as Sherry was unquestionably a person wholly innocent and 
the consideration that the parties who killed this innocent man did so through 
misapprehension, is to be held a sufficient excuse for them, then, upon your 
excellency’s own view of the law of homicide, the rule of life for life does not 
apply to the case of firing at and killing the wrong person by mistake; which, 
upon the facts alleged by your excellency, is as truly the case of Sue Aman 
*s that of Sherry. 

u Your excellency adduces certain acts of Mr. Morss and of commodore 
Kearney, having relation to the general transaction of which the death of 
Sherry was a part; but the undersigned is instructed that neither Mr. Morss 
nor commodore Kearney did or could adjust this particular matter of the 
killing of Sherry. 

“Your excellency further suggests, that two or three years have now 
elapsed since this affair, while that of Sue Aman is of recent occurrence. 
As to which it need only be observed, that no lapse of time suffices, either in 
China or in the West, to withdraw a case of unpunished crime from the ani¬ 
madversion of the officers of government Both cases occurred prior to the 
signature of the treaty of Wanghia. If that treaty is to have a retroactive 
effect, and its provisions be applied to the case of Sherry, so ought they to be 
applied to the case of Sue Aman. But the undersigned had flattered himself 
that, with the conclusion of that treaty, all past grievances on either side 
would be swept away into oblivion; without which, it would be the duty of 
the American government to call up anew the fact of the injury done to its 
honor and sovereignty, by the imprisonment of the consul and other citizens 
uf the United States, under the orders of the imperial commissioner Lin. 

“Your excellency’s communication of the 8th instant brings into view 
another class of considerations, which demands the notice of the undersigned. 

“That communication assumes, notwithstanding the documents, and the 
Conclusions thereon, which the undersigned had the honor to submit on the 
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93d ultimo, that the person who killed Sue Am&n had committed a crime, for 
which he is to be punished by his government. 

“The undersigned feels called upon to repeat, therefore, that, upon a full 
investigation of this case, it has been represented to him as one of justifiable 
homicide, and not murder. 

44 And the further prosecution of this question on the part of the Chinese 
government will, of necessity, force that of the United States to recur to the 
causes of camplaint set forth in the letter of the undersigned to your excel¬ 
lency of the 22d of June last: and it will become requisite for the American 
government to make a formal demand on that of China, for the punishment 
of the rioters who attacked the flagstaff of the United States at Canton, in 
May last, as well as of the rioters who forced themselves into the factory 
grounds and attacked the foreign residents in this very affair of June. It 
would also be requisite to enter into discussion of the fact of the neglect of 
the local authorities, at and before those occurrences, to establish a proper 
police in the neighborhood, to restrain, detect, and punish evil-disposed persons 
of the populace. Nothing could be more disagreeable to the undersigned, or 
to his government, than to be constrained to call for satisfaction on these 
points. And it could not fail to be unwelcome and inconvenient to your excel¬ 
lency. You have had occasion, in more than one communication, to allude 
to the uneasy spirit and to the exigeance of the people of Canton. And yet* 
so high and so firm are the principles of justice, by which your excellency is 
guided, that if the question were pressed, you could not refuse to inflict ex¬ 
emplary punishment on the rioters and the local authorities, before expecting 
or demanding any punishment of foreigners who had become involved in 
difficulty in the act of defending their lives against this permitted violence 
of the subjects of Chino. All which must inevitably tend to aggravate, rather 
than to allay or dissipate, the dissatisfact ion at present existing among the 
people, and of course to add to the embarrassments which this untoward affair 
already occasions to your excellency. 

44 As to the communication of the consul, (Mr. Forbes,) quoted by your 
excellency, there must be some misapprehension; for the undersigned is in¬ 
formed that Mr. Forbes merely intended to state, (and this he did at the in¬ 
stance and request of deputed officers of your excellency,) that the affair, not 
the person, had been committed to the undersigned, it being under discussion 
between- the commissioners of the two governments. For, upon the informa¬ 
tion at present possessed by the undersigned, no crime has been committed, 
and of course no criminal has been delivered up to him; whether of the name 
of Daniel, or what other, of which the undersigned has no exact knowledge. 

44 Considering the cordial understanding of your excellency and himself 
on all other points, and the readiness with which so many other questions of 
much greater moment have been adjusted, the undersigned regrets that there 
is ground for future discussion between us of the case, either of Sherry or of 
Sne Aman. In each case, satisfaction is asked for a human life taken. In regard 
to this, your excellency has the advantage of being able at any time, afler a 
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short interval, to learn the pleasure of the emperor, while it requires much 
greater time to consult the president of the United States; and, by the laws 
of the United States, no question involving the life of a citizen under those 
laws can be determined ultimately, without reference to the president The 
undersigned hopes soon to have it in his power to report to his government 
the result of his mission. And, in order that these two similar and associated 
questions, of Sue Aman and of Sherry, may be disposed of (as between your 
excellency and himself) in the same spirit of harmony and regard which had 
happily attended all other questions between us, the undersigned reserves the 
final decision of this matter until he can learn the pleasure of the president 
of the United States in relation thereto; confident that, in this way, the fullest 
justice will, sooner or later, be done to the rights and reasonable expectations 
of both governments. 

“ The undersigned renews to your excellency the assurance of his most 
distinguished consideration. C. Cushing. 

“ To his excellency Tsiyeng, &c. 


Art. IV. Toleration of Roman Catholicism , by a special letter 
from their excellencies , Kiying governor-general of Kwdngtung 
and Kwdngst , and Wdng Ngantung governor of Kwdngtung, 
During this month we have teceived two communications from 
Sh&ngh&i, one from the Rt. Rev. bishop Boone, and the other from 
the Rev. Dr. Medhurst, both having reference to public documents 
touching the subject of toleration. The former is dated on the 
first instant: the bishop says, “A few days since a paper came 
into my hands which defines the religion of the Lord of heaven, to 
be the religion of those who worship God , and who venerate and make 
offerings to the cross, pictures and images; and these are the per¬ 
sons, and these only , Kiying now says, are the ones tolerated by the 
former decree. Consequently Protestants are excluded/* On good 
authority we have heard it declared, as coming directly from his 
excellency the French commissioner, M. de LagrenS, that the de¬ 
cree for toleration was designed to be universal, at least so far as to 
include Protestants as well as Roman Catholics. The authen¬ 
ticity of the decree having been denied, the editor of the Chinese Re¬ 
pository addressed a note to H. E. M. de Lagren£, on the eve of his 
departure for the north, requesting that it might be made public by 
the proper authorities. To that note no answer has as yet been 
received. The request was made on the supposition that the tolera 
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lion was universal, including both Catholics and Protestants. At 
whose instance “ the public letter from Klying** was obtained, we 
know not, nor have we seen the original, the Chinese text, of the 
intendaut's proclamation. Had we it, we would gladly publish 
the words we have marked by italics. We did believe, and we will 
still suppose,—until we know to the contrary,—that the French 
commissioner intended the act of toleration should be universal, so 
as to include Christians of every name. 

Dr. Medhurst’s letter, under date of Nov. 12th, 1845, and address¬ 
ed to the editor of the Chinese Repository, here follows. 

Dear Sir,—The subjoined proclamation has been posted up on the 
walls of Shinghdi; I have thought proper, therefore, to translate 
it for your pages. The former proclamation of the imperial com¬ 
missioner Kiying has not, it appears, been thought sufficiently ex¬ 
plicit by the Roman Catholics, and they have obtained this further 
public letter, explanatory of their religion, and defining the same. 
I need hardly observe that the description, here given, of the religion 
of the Lord of heaven necessarily excludes Protestants, as they do 
not venerate the visible cross with pictures and images, and there¬ 
fore are not included in the benefits of the proclamation issued by 
the imperial commissioner. As the English nation which first ob¬ 
tained a treaty with the Chinese, and the American people who con¬ 
cluded the second contract with this government, are both of them 
numerically and essentially Protestant, it would appear that their 
rulers and representatives should see to it, that the subjects of their 
respective states be not excluded from advantages which the repre¬ 
sentatives of a Roman Catholic nation have obtained for their fellow 
countrymen. All we want is fair play, and no favor, with equal privi¬ 
leges and universal toleration; and the interests of truth may then be 
safely left to its own force and efficacy. Humbly hoping that the 
publication of the subjoined paper may lead to the equal toleration 
of all professing Christian in their efforts to spread divine truth 
among the Chinese. I remain, 

Shanghai, Yours respectfully, W. H. Mediiurst, sen. 

Nov. 12th, 1845. 

Kung Muyun, intendant of circuit for Suchau, Sungki&ng, and 
Tftichau, makes this further proclamation . 

Whereas he has received from Pihch&rig, gove r nor-general of 
Kidngnfui, and from Wan, lieut.-governor of KiSngsu, an official 
communication, dated the 39th day of the < Q th month, acknowledg¬ 
ing the receipt of a public letter from Ktying, imperial commis- 
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sioner, and governor-genera) of the Two Kw&ng, in conjunction 
with Hw£ng, lieut.-governor of Canton, respecting the exemption 
from punishment of those subjects of the empire who profess the 
religion of the Lord of heaven, and practice virtue— 

Therefore, he extracts the following paragraph. “ ‘ Already have 
I, the imperial commissioner memorialized the throne and received 
the vermilion reply, acceding to my request; on the receipt of which 
I, the imperial commissioner, respectfully recorded it, and commu¬ 
nicated the information to the various officers under my control, 
that they might all reverently comply, as is on record. Now it ap¬ 
pears to me that the religion of the Lord of heaven mainly consists 
in exhorting to virtue and departing from vice, and thus those who 
profess this religion should make this their main concern; but on 
the former occasion we have not been sufficiently explicit, and it is 
to be feared that obstructions would arise in the management of the 
affair throughout the various provinces, and therefore we now ex¬ 
plain, that the religion of the Lord of heaven consists in periodically 
assembling for unitedly worshiping the Lord of heaven, in respecting 
and venerating the cross, with pictures and images, as well as in 
reading aloud the works of the said religion; these are customs of 
the said religion in question, and practices not in accordance with 
these cannot be considered as the religion of the Lord of heaven. 
Since now it has been granted to exempt the adherents of this reli¬ 
gion from punishment, all those who assemble for unitedly worship¬ 
ing the Lord of heaven, for respecting and venerating the cross, with 
pictures and images, for reciting the books of the said religion, 
and for explaining their doctrines and exhorting to virtue, these are 
professing the said religion and practicing virtue, and must not be 
prohibited or hindered; and wherever people set up places for vene¬ 
rating and honoring the Lord of heaven, for uniting in worship, and 
for exhorting to goodness, they may in this respect follow their own 
convenience. But it is not allowable for them to collect together 
people from distant villages, thus forming themselves into bands, and 
inciting each other to evil, all which practices are in contravention 
of the established laws of China. Should, therefore, any lawless 
fellows, borrow pretexts from the profession of religion and from 
cabals for the purpose of practicing evil; or should the adherents of 
other religions, taking advantage of the religion of heaven’s Lord 
being recently exempted from punishment, by a gracious decree of 
the emperor, think of treading in their former muddy footsteps, and 
speculate upon escaping with impunity, they will all be brought 
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under the category of borrowing pretexts from religious scruples 
with the view of practicing wickedness, and be punished for their 
offenses according to the originally existing laws. Besides there¬ 
fore that we, the imperial commissioner, and lieut.-governor, prepare 
a memorial and report to this effect, we make known to all the civil 
and military officers under our control, that they universally exa¬ 
mine, in order that they may arrange matters accordingly, and bring 
things to one common standard.* This public letter coming before 
us the governor and lieut.-governor, we have decided upon issuing 
this announcement, and hereby enjoin upon all our subordinates, 
that they thoroughly examine and act accordingly; do not disobey.** 

I the intendant, receiving the above communication, now issue 
this proclamation, to which obedience is enjoined. 

Taukwang, the 25th year, the 10th month, and 3d day. (Nov. 2.) 


Art. V. Letter to the Emperor of China from the president of 
the United States of America , written at Washijigton , 12M 
July , 1843. 

I, John Tylkr, president of the United Stales of America—which states are : 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Delaware, Maryland, Verginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Mississppi, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas,and Michigan—send 
you this letter of peace and friendship, signed by my own hand. 

I hope your health is good. China is a great empire, extending over a great 
part of the world. The Chinese are numerous. You have millions and millions 
of subjects. The twenty-six United States are as large as China, though our 
people are not so numerous The rising sun looks upon tne great mountains 
and great rivers of China. When he seta, he looks upon rivers and mountains 
equally large in the United States. Our territories extend from one great ocean 
to the other ; and on the west we are divided from your dominions only by the 
sea. Leaving the mouth of one of our great rivers, and going constantly to¬ 
wards the setting sun, we sail to Japan and to the Yellow sea. 

Now, my words are, that the governments of two such great countries should 
be at peace. It is proper, and according to the will of heaven, that they should 
respect each other, and act wisely. I therefore send to your court Caleb Cush¬ 
ing, one of the wise and learned men of this country. On his first arrival in 
China, he will inquire for your health. He has strict orders to go to your great 
city of Peking, and there to deliver this letter. He will have with him secre¬ 
taries and interpreters. 

The Chinese love to trade with our people, and to sell them tea and silk, for 
which our people pay silver, and sometimes other articles. But if the Chinese 
and the Americans will trade, there shall be rules, so that they shall not break 
your laws or our laws.—Our minister, Caleb Cushing, is authorized to make a 
treaty to regulate trade. Let it be just. Let there be no unfair advantage on 
either side. Let the people trade not only at Canton, but also at Amoy, Nmgpo, 
Shkngh&i, Fuchau, and all such other places as may offer profitable exchanges 
both to China and the United States, provided they do not break your laws 
nor our laws. We shall not take the part of evil-doers. We shall not uphold 
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them that hreak your laws. Therefore, we doubt not that you will be pleaded 
that our messenger of peace, with this letter in his hand, shall come to Peking, 
and there deliver it; and that your great officers will, by your order, make a 
treaty with him to regulate affairs of trade—so that nothing may happen to 
disturb the peace between China and America. Let the treaty be signed by 
your own imperial hand. It shall be signed by mine, by the authority of our 
great council, the Senate. 

And so may your health be good, and may peace reign. 

Written at Washington, this twelfth day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-three. Your good friend. 


Art. VI. Journal of Occurrences: religious processions; stipu¬ 
lations of the treaties with China proclaimed; Lin's cyclope¬ 
dia of geography; military fetes at Peking; commissioner 
Everett returned to the U. S. A.; Kiying's visit to Hongkong; 
missionary intelligence; increase of Indian opium . 

On the 14th inst. public honors were paid to Tien hau nidng nidng i 
her ladyship the queen of heaven. At an early hour the procession 
formed in front of her temple, near the imperial landing place. 
Handbills had been circulated some days previously, naming the 
streets—one hundred in number—through which it was to pass. 
Along these the idle vulgar of the whole city congregated, covering 
all the houses overlooking the way. The pageant consisted chiefly 
of young men. Several horses were in the train. On some 
were blooming lads; and on the others were infamous females. 
Bands of musicians and all the paraphernalia of the goddess formed 
parts of this religious parade. Festivities closed the day, not un¬ 
mixed with debaucheries and drunkenness. 

Proclamations, embodying the principal stipulations of the treaties 
with England, the United States of America, and France, dated 
Oct. 30th, and stamped with the seals of the prefect of Canton, have 
appeared during the month; and thus far have been with scarcely 
an exception, either torn down or defaced by the popilace. This 
does not look well. However, the tone of popular feeling towards 
foreigners is gradually improving. 

A copy of Lin’s cyclopedia of geography has just come into our 
hands, and we will give some account of it next month. It is a 
novel work, comprised in twenty volumes. 

The gracious military examinations in Peking have closed, and 
sixty-six competitors have been raised to the rank of kujin, “ pro¬ 
moted men.” Three of these only are from the province of Canton. 
-A rumor was current here some days ago of a serious affray between 
the military cadets of Shangtung and Kwangtung, in which, as the 
story went, more than twenty of the <Sfliftngtung men were killed. 

The hon. Mr. Everett, it is said, has returned to his country 
without having doubled the Cape of Good Hope. The time, 18 
months, specified for the exchange of treaties, terminates January 
3d, 1846. Commodore Biddle, it is said, will bring on the treaty. 

Ilis excellency Kiying left Canton early on the morning of the 
20th to visit the new colony of Hongkong. 
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The Rev. Dr. Legge and family embarked on the ’20th in the 
Duke of Portland for England from Hongkong. The Rev. Messrs. 
Smith and Hines, with their families, from the the Sandwich Is¬ 
lands; the Rev. Mr. J. T. Jones and family, from Siam; and the 
Rev. Mr. Doty and Dr. Hepburn from Amoy; with several children; 
are now in our neighborhood seeking opportunity to return to their 
native land. 

Increase of Indian opium. The following brief notice supplies, in 
part, a deficieney in our pages of information regarding the product 
of increase of Indiau opium. We learn that the moral bearings of 
this subject are likely to be agitated again soon in England. 

Opium. A friend, a correspondent in Malwa, has requested us to assist his 
statistical researches by a memorandum of the quantity and value of opium 
exported from Calcutta during the last twelve years. We annex the state¬ 
ment, and would ask him to evince his gratitude for our exertions by putting 
us in possession of the facts which he may elicit during the inquiry, and thus 
enable us to comprehend more fully than we do at present the bearings of the 
opium question. He must be aware that the opium trade is in some measure 
in a state of transition. An additional duty of 100 Rs. a chest has been 
already imposed on the Malwa opium exported through Bombay, and there is 
uo reason to conclude that the addition is final. If the western article will 
bear a greater pressure, there are no considerations to prevent its imposition. 
The appeal to the Court of Directors against the tax will fail, as a matter of 
course. Such representations have never been remarkably welcome in 
l^eadenhall Street; and arriving as this will do so soon after the recent act 
by which additional duties to the extent of thirteen lacks of rupees have laid 
on the import of British goods into India, it is not difficult to anticipate its 
fate. Our Malwa correspondent must, therefore, bear in view the two facts, 
that on the one hand the Malwa opium is likely to be saddled with fresh 
duties at no distant period; and, on the other, that the manufacture of opium 
at this presidency is to be increased it is said in the present season to about 
1500 chests ; and that the out-turn of the year will probably not fall short of 
2*1,000 chests. If opium should fetch the same price next year which it has 
done in ’45, the addition to the public revenue from increased production 
here, and increased duty in Malwa, will be about thirty-four lacks of rupees. 
Bnt, if the process of a double increase should be carried forward, and if the 
result should be, the exportation of .'10,000 chests of Behar and Benares opium 
from hence, and a corresponding reduction in the quantity exported from 
Bombay, the consequences will be seriously felt in Malwa; and it is chiefly 
'rti reference to the interests which may be affected by this mutation that we 
ask the explanation of the friend to whom We give the following schedule: 



Chests. 

Value. 

1*33-34, .. 

... 12,006, .. 

.. 1,24,03,829. 

1834-35, .. 

... 10,095, ... 

.. 1,07,95,492. 

J835-36, 

... J 4,851, ... 

.. 1,88,34,822. 

1836-37, .. 

... 12,606, ... 

.. 1,80.15,422. 

1837-38, .. 

... 19,600, ... 

.. 2,12,92,386. 

1838-39, .. 

... 18,212, ... 

.. 1,44,90,478. 

1839-40, .. 

... 18,965, ... 

79,73,980. 

1840-41, .. 

... 17,356, ... 

.. 1,13,90,313. 

1841-42, .. 

... 19,172, ... 

.. 1,40,01,281. 

1842-43, .. 

... 16,670, ... 

.. 1,72,77,532. 

1843-44, .. 

... 17,774, ... 

.. 2,33,83,054. 

1844-45, .. 

... 18,792, ... 

.. 2,43,94,392. 


"This account is drawn up from the Commercial Annual; and does not come 
down lower than the close of the official year. The entire exports from Ben¬ 
gal of the season of 1844-45 has been 2J,526 chests. Friend of India , Septem¬ 
ber tiotk, 1845. 
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Art. 1. Second war with China: causes that may lead to such 
an event; with remarks on the ways and means requisite to avoid 
hostile collision . 

War with Chinn was long predicted. To those most intimately 
acquainted with the structure and disposition of the imperial govern¬ 
ment, hostile collision long seemed inevitable. Few, however, were 
willing to hold the opinion, that it was necessary, or that it could be 
justified. It was an event which all, both Chinese and foreigners, 
equally dreaded and deprecated. War however came — it eame in¬ 
deed without the usual formality of declaration, but not unattended 
with its accustomed horrors. Solemu lessons were given, were 
written in blood, and they will be by some long remembered. Yet 
still it remains to be seen,— or at least, it requires more penetration 
than we possess—to determine, whether or not the evils which led to 
it have been so far removed or modified as to preclude the expecta¬ 
tion of its recurrence at no very distant period. Oil the 31st of this 
month the last money payment is to be made, and Chusan forthwith 
evacuated. Will both these stipulations be kept? We think they 
will. The Chinese are known to be anxious to complete the pay¬ 
ment of the twenty-one millions; and the only reason, we know of, 
for retaining Chusan is the exclusion of foreigners from the city of 
Canton. In closing the gates of this city as they do the Chinese 
are acting contrary to the spirit of all their late treaties. This conduct 
is unreasonable, foolish, childish, reprehensible, a sufficient cause 
for remonstrance, but not, we think, for retaining Chusan. 

60 
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Regarding the continued occupation of that island much has been 
said, and a good deal written of late. We quote from the papers of 
the day enough to show the bearing of public, popular opinion. And 
our first quotation shall be from the Friend of India, for September 
18th, 1845. The editor says : 

“ Perhaps some of our readers may remember that several weeks 
ago we pointed out the conveniences which Chusan presented, from 
the salubrity of its climate, its safe and capacious harbor and above 
all its geographical position, in the immediate neighborhood of the 
most wealthy and populous provinces of the Chinese empire, for the 
establishment of a British colony. We ventured to predict that 
under our auspices, it would soon become one of the largest com¬ 
mercial marts in the world, while at the same time it would enable 
us to hold the empire of China in check, and materially subserve 
the interests of peace. Soon after, we found it mentioned in the 
Hongkong Gazette that Mr. Montgomery Martin, the treasurer of 
the colony, was about to proceed to England by way of Bombay, and 
we suggested that his voyage might have reference to the Chusan 
question. We now find that the same opinion has been entertained 
by the Courier , since the arrival of Mr. Martin at Bombay. Our 
contemporary states that “ the object of his journey is to induce H. 
M. government to give up Hongkong again to the Chinese, and to 
take in lieu the island of Chusan, which it is now found is much better 
adapted for the purposes of trade, more healthy, and unquestionably 
more productive. While Hongkong is a barren rock, Chusan is 
quite the reverse, and would produce rice enough to support a very 
large population.” He also confirms our assertions regarding the 
views of the French. “ We have heard it hinted that on our eva¬ 
cuating Chusan, the French are ready and determined to take 
possession of the island, vi et armis , if there should be occasion for 
the display of force. Any such measure, however, we think would 
be sure to create a dispute between the British and French govern¬ 
ments, and we are inclined to think the latter would not risk that 
measure: they might nevertheless possess themselves of this fine is¬ 
land by purchase or negotiation, and thus quietly take that prominent 
position in China for which we* have fought, and which we must be 
prepared to maintain if any good is to come of the War in China.” 

“ Thus, it appears, that the question of acquiring Chusan, by negotia¬ 
tion or purchase, and, if necessary, to exchange for it the island of 
Hongkong is to be brought immediately under the consideration of 
the ministry. It is possible, that after the sums which have been ex- 
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pended at Hongkong, they may be unwilling to relinquish it; but, 
even as a matter of economy, it would in the long run be found ju¬ 
dicious to sacrifice the money which has been sunk upon it, if there 
be no other means of obtaining possession of the other island which 
is in every respect so much more eligible. It would even be cheap 
to indemnify the merchants for the sums which they have laid out in 
warehouses, in order to secure the removal of our commercial esta¬ 
blishments to a spot where they will enjoy such pre-eminent advanta¬ 
ges. But if we could obtain the island of Chusan without the cession 
of Hongkong, it would be more advisable to keep both, and to make 
the former our head-quarters. We hope the arguments which Mr. 
Montgomery Martin may urge in favor of the measure will find favor 
with Lord Stanley, and that Sir John Davis will be instructed to use 
every effort in his power to obtain it.” 

Our second quotation, from “the Friend of China and Hongkong 
Gazette for October 18th, 1845, is as follows: 

“ There are many rumors as to the object of Kiying’s intended visit 
to Hongkong. We cannot flatter ourselves that it is a mere visit of 
ceremony to Sir John Davis, or that it is from a desire to witness the 
improvement of Hongkong since he last saw it as the guest of his 
friend Sir Henry Pottinger. The most probable conjecture is that 
Kiying comes to negotiate, there being many important matters yet 
to settle between Great Britain and China. 

“It is evident that on the part of the Chinese the treaties formed 
with Sir Henry Pottinger have not been kept, nor do we believe there 
is any intention to abide by them except on compulsion. The British 
government (and in fact all foreign powers trading to China) have 
three specific grievances to complain of, each of which will justify 
strong measures, and we have reason to believe that, acting under posi¬ 
tive instructions from home, Sir John Davis has addressed himself to 
the government of China in terms which demand immediate atten¬ 
tion, and hence most probably the visit of Kiying, who comes to treat 
with the “ barbarians” in their own colony. 

“ The first ground of complaint is restrictions put upon foreigners at 
Canton, which are quite as great as they were before the war. The 
Chinese, under the plea.that they cannot restrain their people from 
insulting foreigners, keep them confined in small badly aired factories, 
injurious to health, ami entailing upon them a great degree of per¬ 
sonal discomfort. This is a mere continuance of the policy of the 
government, which from the first intercourse with western nations, 
has cudeavored to degratle the strangers in the eyes of their own 
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people. It is a breach of the treaty which merits every attention. 
We do not place the slightest belief in the assertion that the govern¬ 
ment of China cannot protect strangers from the aggressions of its 
subjects. A government strong enough to hold together a dominion 
so extensive as China, with a population of three hundred millions, 
cannot with truth assert their inability to protect inoffensive foreign¬ 
ers resident at five of their ports. The extract from Mr. Alcock's 
dispatch shows that, when the Chinese authorities have a will, they 
have their people under complete control and foreigners need dread 
no public outrage being committed upon them. The remonstrance to 
the authorities of Fuchau fu drew forth three proclamations which 
were extensively circulated in the city and suburbs, and foreigners 
ceased to be insulted—similar documents would have a similar effect 
in Canton. 

“ The second ground of complaiut is the obstacles thrown in the way 
of trade at Fuchau fu. From this port much was expected, and 
the extension of its commerce is so intimately connected with the 
prosperity of Hongkong that it becomes a matter of much local 
importance. Situated in one of the first tea growing districts in Chi¬ 
na, with a large population either within the walls of the provincial 
city, or resident in that rich district which is intersected by the 
numerous tributaries of the Min, Fuchau fu offers natural advant¬ 
ages for foreign commerce only exceeded by those of Canton and 
Sh&ngh&i. It has been the policy of the Chinese to throw obstacles in 
the way of trade, and until very recently the port may have been closed 
for any advantages commerce derived from it. A late remonstrance 
has had some influence upon the authorities and suddenly vessels 
that for weeks could not sell a piece of goods were enabled to dispose 
of a quantity, which shews that if unrestrained the populace of Fu¬ 
chau fu will bargain with foreigners. In addition to the desire to 
restrict foreign intercourse to as few ports as possible, and at these 
ports to circumscribe the locomotive propensities of strangers, there 
are two causes which lead to the desire of checking a direct trade 
with Fuchau fu. First, were tea brought forward and sold at the 
new port the government would lose the duties on inland transit; and 
secoud, the tea merchants in Canton will use all their influence to 
turn commerce from the new chaunel. These are not slight difficul¬ 
ties, but they may be overcome. As refers to Hongkong it is evident 
that trade with Fuchau fu will be direct with this colony. The 
river Min has n6t sufficient water for ships sufficiently large for a 
foreign voyage—at least near the city—and trade will probably be in 
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coasting vessels which receive their cargoes from the stores here and 
return with produce for transhipment. 

“ The third ground of complaint is the unfair interpretation which 
has been put on those clauses of the supplementary treaty which refer 
to the suppression of piracy. Sir Henry Pottinger, believing that the 
Chinese would act in perfect good faith, and anxious to suppress the 
numerous piracies committed by native vessels, agreed to two clauses 
of the supplementary treaty, by which no native vessel was to be ad¬ 
mitted to this harbor without a special clearance from one of the 
five ports with permission to come to Hongkong; he further agreed 
that all vessels should be boarded by a British official, and vessels 
not having the pass, should be handed over to the Kauiung authorities, 
where their fate would be certain. This part of the treaty was widely 
promulgated, and in consequence few native vessels enter without the 
chop, as the custom-house officers of the five ports take care that 
they do not get one. We believe that in no one. instance has a pass 
been granted to trading vessels wishing to visit Hongkong —they pass 
through our harbor on their passage to and from Canton or Macao, 
keeping well on the other shore, but they dare not anchor. The 
colonial government, aware of the bad faith of the Chinese on this 
point, have lately permitted vessels to come without the pass, and 
some weeks ago about a dozen junks from Canton to Formosa and 
other places made this an intermediate port to receive cargoes purchas¬ 
ed in Canton. This circumstance gave cause to some incorrect state¬ 
ments as to our local trade which we regret to see transferred to a 
paper of such a standing as the Friend of India. The truth is suf¬ 
ficiently well known here—the vessels had not port clearances for 
Hongkong, nor as we before stated, do we believe that a single in¬ 
stance is on record of a Chinese trading vessel’s having arrived with 
such a document. 

“These are the grievances to be redressed, and against them the 
Chinese can solely charge us with a breach of faith in not keeping a 
man of war at each of the ports as agreed to; but by this we are the 
sufferers. In every other particular our consuls have invariably 
shown a desire to protect Chinese interests, even at times to the injury 
of their countrymen. In demanding redress, we presume that Sir 
John Davis has been instructed to declare that failing a compliance, 
Chusan will be declared forfeit, and permanently retained as a British 
possession. Considering the value put on the Island, we apprehend 
that such a threat will not be unavailing, We would insist upon fo¬ 
reigners having access to the city of Canton, and also fo the couutry 
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in the vicinity, holding the government responsible for the actions of 
their servants, and Chusan the forfeiture if they insulted or mal-treat- 
ed any foreigners. The same with reference to Fuchau fu, also 
the removal of all restriction upon commerce, and a perfect freedom 
to be given the merchants to trade with strangers. As regards Hong¬ 
kong the restrictive clauses of the supplementary treaty require to 
be cancelled, and an edict issued in good faith , declaring that native 
boats from all parts of China have permission to visit the Colony. 

“In these demands there is nothing unreasonable, and fortunately 
we can force a compliance with them. It may be necessary to retain 
Chusan for six or twelve months, or until it is made evident that China 
is keeping the treaty in perfect faith. We are by no means blind to 
the importance of Chusan, and its value to a great naval and com¬ 
mercial country; but we trust such considerations will never induce 
Great Britain to retain it in violation of the treaty. It is true that 
the Chinese have violated that treaty, but this is not an excuse for a 
permanent possession, though it affords good ground for holding it as 
a temporary pledge. We do not think that China would cede the 
island for a pecuniary consideration; but she may possibly be induced 
to open it to foreign trade, and this the more especially that it draws 
foreigners from Ningpo. This may also be a matter for arrangement 
between the two envoys. ,, 

Our next and final quotation we make from the “China Mail” 
for the 27th of November, and we leave our readers to form their 
own opinions respecting the views and sentiments set forth in each 
of the three respective extracts. The editor of the China Mail thus 
proceeds: 

“An article lately appeared in the Friend of India, which, though 
occupying five columns of that paper, affords no very satisfactory 
answer to the question with which it starts “What is to be done 
about Chusan ?” We can hardly believe that it is from the pen of 
the editor himself, and are inclined to suspect, from its loose assump¬ 
tions and the inconclusive reasoning by which they are attempted to 
be supported, with the high coloring which pervades the whole ar¬ 
ticle, that it has been suggested, if not written by a gentleman better 
known as an author than an authority. At all events it is remarkable 
that this and other articles echoing his sentiments on the subject of 
Chusan, should have found their way into the newspapers of India 
just about the time he was himself there on his way home from China. 
We are told by a Bombay paper, quoted in a subsequent number of 
the Friend of India, that the ‘object of Mr. Mont. Martin’s journey 
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is to induce Her Majesty’s government to give up Hongkong again 
to the Chinese, and to take in lieu the Island of Chusan, which it is 
now found is much better adapted for the purposes of trade, more 
healthy, and unquestionably more productive. While this is a barren 
rock, Chusan is quite the reverse, and would produce rice enough to 
support a large population.’ This is about the coolest mode of ex¬ 
pressing a cool proposal that we remember to have met with, and one 
is puzzled whether most to admire the effrontery of the person who 
first suggested it, or the ignorance of those who coincide with him. 
But though the ex-treasurer’s opinions as to the superiority of the 
one island to the other are pretty notorious, we cannot believe that 
as a practised writer and man of the world, he would put them in this 
shape. Besides he must know the Chinese too well to suppose they 
would be deluded into the arrangement, and he is too honorable- 
minded a man to encourage the idea that we ought to compel them to 
make such a bargain, even were it for the mutual benefit of both 
parties, which we utterly deny. The large sums which have been 
expended on Hongkong, have not greatly increased its value for Chi¬ 
nese successors; and in a commercial point of view it is at best doubt¬ 
ful, as we shall immediately shew, that Chusan presents any special 
advantages for us; while as a military station it could only be main¬ 
tained at an expense which parliament would not be inclined to pay. 

" But were the place El Dorado in resources, as well as Montpelier 
in salubrity, there are higher considerations, which ought to actuate 
us in our amicable relations with a great but jealous people in the 
beginning of their intercourse with the civilised world ; and we sin¬ 
cerely trust that whatever might be the advantages of possessing Chu^ 
san, or however plausible may be the arguments upon which a claim 
to its retention could be asserted, they will not be deemed sufficient 
to compensate the certain and deserved imputation of bad faith. It 
may be no easy matter to restore a good understanding should it once 
be broken up; while it will be time enough to consider in what way 
we can fairly amend our position with the Chinese, when they again 
afford us just cause of quarrel. And in the meanwhile we have no 
earthly fear of the bugbear held out in the Indian papers, that the 
tri-colored flag or the star-spangled banner will float upon the walls 
of Tingh&i as soon as the ensign of England is removed. 

“ But the fact is, the Chinese have exhibited no desire to infringe 
the stipulations of the treaties they have made with England, and 
so far as they are concerned, it would be difficult to point to any 
compact between European nations that has been observed in the 
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same integrity. The slight impediments we have occasionally met 
with at the northern ports are not so great as might reasonably have 
been anticipated upon foreigners coming into personal contact with 
an exclusive people, who have been taught to regard other nations 
with greater contempt than the Romans did those whom they also 
styled barbarians. The blame, too, such as it is, must lie with the 
rabble, because the Chinese authorities on all occasions when well 
grounded complaints have been brought under their notice, have 
adopted prompt measures to remedy them. For proof of this we would 
refer especially to the documents which have from time to time ap¬ 
peared in our columns relative to Amoy and Fuchau fu; and if at 
the more important mart of Shinghii our commerce has been un¬ 
necessarily shackled, this, if we are rightly informed, is attributable 
to the pragmatical restrictions of our own authorities, and not to any 
measures originating with the Chinese, who seem really desirous of 
cultivating a good understanding with foreigners. As for Canton, we 
have recently endeavored to shew that if the facilities we enjoy there 
are not so great as our position at the close of the war entitled us to 
claim, they are all that were stipulated for by treaty; and if greater 
are necessary for our trade, the blame for not securing them rests 
with ourselves. 

“ From all the information we have been able to obtain, we are 
convinced that the commercial facilities of Chusan have of late been 
as greatly overrated as its character for salubrity was at one time de¬ 
cried. Immediately after the war, and previous to the opening of the 
northern ports, a considerable business was done at Chusan; but 
subsequently the trade dwindled away by degrees, until now Opium 
is almost the only article that finds a market. But indeed there can¬ 
not be said to be any market for consumption at Chusan,—the local 
wants are of the most trifling kind, and the bulk of the goods hitherto 
sold there have been conveyed clandestinely in native craft to other 
places on the coast and upon the rivers. Certain it is that at Ningpo, 
where the only attempt to establish a commercial house has been 
unsuccessful, goods bought at Chusan have been again offered by the 
native dealers. The opportunities for smuggling have hitherto given 
Chusan, as a station for foreign trade, any importance, however small, 
it can boast of; but were our continued access to it guarantied, and 
the same mode of levying duties as at the other open ports established, 
there would be no inducement to purchasers to go there for goods, 
which they could buy on the same terms at Ningpo or Sh&ngh4i. 
Chusan with all its admitted fertility, salubrious climate, and external 
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beauty, produces nothing suited to European markets. Alum and 
camphor are its chief exports, and these are not indigenous, for 
the latter is brought from Japan and Formosa, antf may more readily 
be procured—that of Japan* at Shanghai, and that of Formosa at 
Chinchew and other places on the coast. The alum is brought prin¬ 
cipally from the provinces of Fukien and Chekiang, and is obtain¬ 
able at Chusan on better terms than at the open ports, only because, 
being a smuggled article there, it is subjected to neither export nor 
import duty. It is as a smuggling station, in short, that Chusan would 
be likely ever to become of importance, whether it were formally ced¬ 
ed to us, or we were allowed to trade at it by sufferance; and it is not 
improbable that its advantages in this point of view being known, the 
opium clippers, aided by the Chinese dealers, and winked at by the 
Chinese authorities, will still contrive to carry on considerable traffic. 

“ In one respect the trade of Chusan has decreased since we took 
possession of it. Previous to the war it was the granary of the north, 
and our troops on entering the city found a large quantity of grain 
stored at Tinghai; but this branch of commerce has since been 
comparatively insignificant. Should the former order of things be 
restored, however, it may be presumed that it will revive; and were 
we suffered openly to visit the port, it is probable the grain junks 
would take off u quantity of our manufactures, in preference to going 
elsewhere to procure them. Already there are symptoms of improve¬ 
ment, for we learn that during the last six months, possibly as much 
from the immediate prospect of our evacuation, as from a growing 
confidence in our rule, the number of grain junks at Tinghai exceeds 
that of any similar period since the island came into our temporary 
possession. 

“ But is the trade of a fleet of grain junks—or the dreams of enthu¬ 
siasts—or unworthy schemes of territorial aggrandizement, to weigh 
with us in a matter affecting the national honor, which is our best 
guaranty for the continued enjoyment of the privileges we now enjoy? 
It is the reputation as encroachers we hiive earned in India which 
has been one main cause of these being so long denied, and so reluct¬ 
antly conceded. If Britain see them gradually and peaceably extend¬ 
ed, she will scrupulously keep faith with Chinese; and therefore wc 
believe the only answer that can fairly he given to the question “ What 
is to be done with Chusan •!*’ is “ Give it up !” for though now repre¬ 
sented as a paradise by those who would seek excuses for its inglo¬ 
rious retention, the fruits we should there gather would probably turn 
out nothing hut apples of Sodom, fail outside, hut rotten within/ 
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We now proceed to specify some of the causes that may lead to a 
second war with China. The stipulations — for nil indemnity of 
twenty-one millions of dollars to be paid to the British government, 
and fv>r the evacuation of Chusan, both provided for in the treaty of 
Nanking, will doubtless be kept. Possibly it may be otherwise. And 
should the last instalment be withheld, or the island of Chusan re¬ 
tained, long beyond the specified time, the 31st of this month, either 
of these may lead to hostilities. We wait with some anxiety, there¬ 
fore, to sec how these matters — the closing scenes of the first war 
with China—will be wound up. We see no reason for entertaining 
the opinion that Great Britain will seek opportunity to retain Chu¬ 
san; nor do wc believe the Chinese government will, on their own 
part, purposely allow any ground on which to raise a claim for its 
retention. 

Possibly, also, the opium question may be again agitated. In 
England it most surely will be, in its moral , if not in its political 
bearings. In China, after Lin s signal discomfiture, few will be 
found to raise their voices, where they are sure public opinion will 
be so strong against them. The “ oozing out of fine silver,” a most 
grievous matter to the imperial government, may yet revive Iliu 
Naitsz’ scheme for legalization, and the drug, as of old, become a 
legitimate source of revenue. 

Rising of the populace, much dreaded by the Chinese government, 
is not to be unheeded by foreigners. Their demolition of a part of 
the foreign factories, and their armed hosts on the heights in the 
rear of the city, in 1842, are specimens of what may again occur. 
This government is strong, and yet weak,—strong when backed by 
popular sentiment, but almost powerless when it has to act against 
the vox Large masses of the people thrown into commotion, 

and once turned unrestrained upon foreigners, the destruction of 
life and property would be dreadful. And indemnity being refused, 
on the part of the Chinese people, the treaties of perpetual peace 
would scarcely be sufiicient to preclude the presence of armed expe¬ 
ditions to secure redress from the constituted authorities. 

Ignorance on the part of Chinese statesmen — their want of cor¬ 
rect information regarding the policy of all foreign countries — is 
more to be dreaded than popular tumults. In the cabinet and coun¬ 
cils at Peking, it has been said, his imperial majesty, “ Reason 
Glory,” has not a single man that is willing to cast in his lot with 
Iviying. A strong, an irresistible tide of circumstances has demand¬ 
ed innovations; Ktying lias dared to propose them; and the good old 
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emperor has added his sanction. Thus a great experiment is being 
made; and all the empire, nay all the world, is watching its progress 
and awaiting its issue. 

Touching the ways and means requisite to avoid hostile collision 
between this government and those of other countries, we have 
space now only to specify two things — the peaceful subordination 
of the people, and the enlightenment of his majesty’s ministers. On 
these points a volume would scarcely be sufficient to exhibit the sub¬ 
ject in all the bearings and force which its high importance demands. 


Art. II. Treaty between the United States of America and the 
Chinese Td Tsing Empire , concluded and signed at Wang hid, 
July third in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and forty-four , by their excellencies Caleb Cushing and 
Kiying , in Chinese and English. 

We have much pleasure in now laying before our readers the treaty 
of W;inghi&, in both the Chinese and English languages, as approv¬ 
ed by the emperor on the one part, and by the president and the 
senate of the Uuited States on the other. As a preface to it, we 
subjoin Mr. Cushing’s own remarks, made when transmitting it to 
Washington. His note is addressed to the hon. John Nelson, &c., 
secretary of State, and is dated Macao, July 5th, 1844. 

“Sir: I have the honor to enclose you a copy of the treaty of Wdnghia, as 
signed on the 3d instant. 

“ On examining this document, you will find, in the first place, that, in the 
description of the contracting parties, the language of the stipulations, and the 
mode of execution, the style of perfect equality between the United States and 
China has been sedulously observed ; and I may add, that this has been carefully 
attended to in the Chinese as well as in the English duplicate of the treaty. 
You will perceive, in the second place, that this treaty contains many provisions 
which are not embraced either in the English treaty of Nanking, or in the 
treaty supplementary thereto, which comprehends the tariff and the commercial 
regulations. 

“First. The tariff is amended, by the reduction of the duties on some ar¬ 
ticles of American production, and by fixing, with greater precision, what goods 
are contraband, or subjects of monopoly. There is nothing in the English 
treaties to limit the power of the emperor in the exclusion of articles of import 
or export. Thus he might render all commercial privileges nugatory, by pro. 
hibitmg the exportation of tea and silk, and the importation of cotton or cotton 
fabrics; or he might obstruct the commerce in these or any other articles, ov 
making them the subjects of close monopoly, as is now the cose with salt. 
This is guarded against in the treaty of War.ghia, by making the objects of 
contraband and monopoly a matter of stipulation between the governments. 
And no modifications of the tariff" are to be made without the consent of the 
United Stales. 
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“ Second. By the English treaties, the consul is security for the payment 
of duties, and is bound to prosecute for all infractions of the revenue laws of 
China. This is to transfer to the British government the office and responsibility 
of paying duties, which involves much of regulation and of form in the prosecu¬ 
tion of trade, which experience has already shown to be inconvenient to the 
subjects as well as the government of Great Britain. All this is avoided in the 
treaty of WAnghia, by making the duties payable in cash, which is perfectly ac¬ 
ceptable to the merchant, and in accordance with the course of business in 
China. 

u Third. New provision is made in the amplest manner for the trade, from 
port to port, in China. A ship which, having touched at Canton, has there 
paid tonnage duties, apd discharged & part other cargo, may proceed with the 
residue to any other port in China, without being subject to the payment of 
tonnage duty a second time ; and goods which have been landed, and paid duty 
at one of the ports of China, may, at any time, be re-exported to any other 
port of China, without being subject to any further duty. This latter provision 
is equivalent to a warehousing system for ajl the coast of China. 

“ Fourth. Due provision is made for the recognition and personal dignity 
and security of consuls or any other officers whom the government of the 
United States may see tit to appoint for the superintendence of our trade in 
China. 

“ Fifth. In regard to the payment of duties, various provisions are inserted, 
for the convenience of our commerce, with respect to the mode of payment, 
and, among others, that merchandise may be landed from time to time, as may 
be convenient, duty being paid on the articles oply when they are landed, and 
that vessels may, within a limited time, depart, if they please, without break¬ 
ing bulk. 

44 Sink. Citizens of the United States are to have all accommodation at 
each of the five porta, not only as heretofore in the construction of dwelling 
houses and magazines, but also of churches, cemeteries, and hospitals. 

44 Seventh. Provision is made for the employment, by Americans, of persons 
to teach the languages of the empire; and the purchase of books is legalized ; 
it having been ifco custom heretofore for the Chinese government to persecute 
and oppress such of its subjects as either gave instruction or sold books to fo¬ 
reigners in China : which circumstance has been a great obstacle to the study 
of the languages of China, and the acquisition of the means of satisfactory 
intercourse with its government. 

“Eighth. AM Americans in China are to be deemed subject only to the 
jurisdiction of their own government, both in criminal matters and in questions 
of civil right. I shall have occasion hereafter to enter into these subjects some¬ 
what in detail, and to suggest to the President the expediency of recommend¬ 
ing to congress the enactment of laws in this relation, applicable not only Lo 
Americans in China, but in Turkey and elsewhere in Asia, where Americans 
(in common with Europeans) are in like manner exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the locail government. 

44 Ninth. Citizens of the United Stales in China, and every thing apper¬ 
taining to them, are placed under the special protection of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, which engage* to defend them from oil insult or injury, if the Chinese 
authorities neglect their duty in this respect, they of course become responsible 
for all consequences, on complaint being made to the government of the United 
States. In part execution of this, and other corresponding provisions of the 
treaty, particular arrangements are in train, for the further security of citizens 
of the United States residing in Canton, of which a report will be made to you 
in due time. 

“Tenth.. The vessels of the United States are to come and go freely be¬ 
tween the ports of China, and those of any other country with which China 
may happen to he at war, in full security, not only for the ship, but for all 
description of merchandise —tJve neutrality of our flag, and every thing it 
covers, being especially guarantied. 

44 Eleventh . Provision is made for the protection arul jelief of vessels 

stranded on the coast of China or driven by any sort of vit major into wbai- 
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ever port of China; and also for the restitution of property taken by pirates in 
the seas of China. 

41 Ttce/fth. Equality in correspondence between civil or military and naval 
officers of the United States and those of China is stipulated, as also the 
observance of all courtesy and respect in the correspondence between indivi¬ 
dual citizens of the United States and officers of the Chinese government. 

44 Thirteenth. No presents are to be demanded of either government by the 
other. The usage among Asiatic States of giving and receiving presents bus 
been the source of great inconvenience to the United States in those cases 
even where it has been a mere matter of courtesy. But as the receipt of pre¬ 
sents by the Chinese government has always hitherto been assumed by the 
latter as an act of tribute on the part of the government making such presents, 
it seemed to be still more desirable to abolish the practice at once by a pro¬ 
vision of the treaty. 

'* Fourteenth. Ships of war of the United States and their commauders are 
at all times to be courteously received in the ports of China. It seemed to me 
that such a provision would secure to our ships of war all such access to the 
ports of China os may be needful, either for their own relief or for the protec¬ 
tion of the merchant ships and citizens of the United States; while it would 
be inconvenient to go so far ns the English have done, and engage to keep 
a ship of war at all times in each of the five ports of China. 

44 Fifteenth. Heretofore, no government (except Russia) has held direct 
communication with the court of China. At the present time, even the 
British government does not held correspondence with the court of Peking. 
I insisted upon and obtained n provision for communication between the two 
governments. The article of the treaty does not specify to ichom communi¬ 
cations from the United States shall be addressed, it being left to the direction 
of the American government to elect whom it will address, not excepting the 
emperor. Upon this point I shall make to you a separate communication, 
with reference as well to its importance as for the purpose of indicating the 
parties at court whom it will be most convenient for the secretary of state to 
address, when occasion shall arise. 

44 Sixteenth. In regard to opium, which is not directly mentioned in the 
English treaties, it is provided by the treaty of Wanghia, that citizens of the 
United States engaged in this or any other contraband trade shall receive no 
protection from the American government, nor shall the flag of the United 
States be abusively employed by other nations, as a cover for the violation of 
the laws of China. Upon this point, also, 1 shall have occasion to address to 
yon a separate dispatch. 

44 1 have thus, in a brief manner, “says the hon. Mr. Cushing,” indicated some 
of the peculiar provisions of this treaty. Many of them are new and important. 
Some of the English newspapers have commented rather boastfully upon the 
fact that the English arms had opened the ports of China to other nations, and 
at the same time have, with flippant ignorance, ridiculed the idea of a mission 
from the United States, to do that which (it was said) had been already wholly 
done by England. I ascribe all possible honor to the ability displayed by Sir 
Henry Pottinger in China, and to the success which attended his negotiations ; 
and I recognise the debt of gratitude which the United States and all other 
nations owe to England, for what she has accomplished in China. From all 
this much benefit has accrued to the United States. But, in return, the treaty 
of Wanghia, in the new provisions it makes, confers a great benefit on the 
commerce of the British empire ; for the supplementary English treaty stipulat¬ 
es that any new privileges conceded by China to other nations shall be enjoy¬ 
ed also by England, and there is a similar provision in the treaty of Wanghia, 
and thus, whatever progress either government makes in opening this vast 
empire to the influence of foreign commerce, is for the common good of each 
other and of all Christendom. The detuils of the tariff are not yet completed, 
and some incidental questions remain to be arranged. I shall dispose of these 
matters as soon as possible, in order to transmit the treaty, and all the corres¬ 
pondence, and various other particulars of the negotiation, in season, if possible, 
fo be laid before Uu* Senate at the opening of the next session of congress. 
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The United States of America and the Ta Tsing empire, desiring 
to establish firm, lasting and sincere friendship between the two nations, 
have resolved to fix, in a manner clear and positive, by means of a Treaty 
or general convention of peace, amity and commerce, the rules which shall 
in future be mutually observed in the intercourse of their respective coun¬ 
tries: for which most desirable object, the president of the United States 
has conferred full powere on their commissioner Caleb Cushing, envoy ex¬ 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to China, and 
the august sovereign of the Ta Tsing Empire, on his minister and commis¬ 
sioner extraordinary Kiying, of the Imperial House, a vice-guardian of the 
heir apparent, governor-general of the Two Kw&ng, and superintendent 
general of the trade and foreign intercourse at the five ports. And the said 
commissioners, after having exchanged their said full powere, and duly 
considered the premises, have agreed to the following articles. 
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Art. I. There shall be a perfect, permanent anti universal peace, and a 
sincere and cordial amity between the United States of America on the one 
part, and the Ta Tsing Empire, on the other part, and between their people 
respectively without exception of persons or places. 

Art. [I. Citizens of the United States resorting to China, for the purposes 
of commerce will pay the duties of import and export prescribed in the Tariff 
which is fixed by and made a part of this Treaty. They shall in no case be 
subject to other or higher duties than are or shall be required of the people 
of any other nation whatever. Fees and charges of every sort are wholly 
abolished, and officers of the revenue who may be guilty of exaction shall be 
punished according to the laws of China. If the Chinese government desire 
to modify in any respect the said Tariff, such modifications shall be made only 
in consultation with consuls or other functionaries thereto duly authorized 
in behalf of the United States, and with consent thereof. And if additional 
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advantages or privileges of whatever description be conceded hereafter by 
China to any other nation, the United States and the citizens thereof shall be 
entitled thereupon to a complete, eqaal and impartial participation in the same. 

Art. III. The citizens of the United States are permitted to frequent the 
five ports of Kwangchau, Amoy, Fhchau, Ningpo and Shanghai, and to 
reside with their families, and trade there, and to proceed at pleasure, with 
their vessels and mercliandise to or from any foreign port, and from either of 
the said five ports to any other of them. But said vessels shall not unlawfully 
enter the other ports of China, nor carry on a clandestine and fraudulent trade 
along the coasts thereof. And any vessel, belonging to a citizen of the 
United States, which violates this provision shall with her cargo be subject 
to confiscation to the Chinese government 

Art. IV. For the superintendence and regulation of the concerns of citi¬ 
zens of the Untied States doing business at the said five ports, the govern¬ 
ment of the United States may appoint consuls, or other officers at the same, 
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who shall be duly recognized as such by the officers of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, and shall hold official intercourse and correspondence with the latter, 
either personal or in writing, as occasion may require on terms of 
and reciprocal respect If disrespectfully treated or aggrieved in any w iy 
by the local authorities, the said officers on the one hand shall have the 
right to make representation of the same to the superior officers of the Chi¬ 
nese government, who will see that full inquiry and strict justice be had in 
the premises, and on the other hand, the said consuls will carefully avoid 
all acts of unnecessary offense to or collision with the officers and people 
of China. 

Art. V. At each of the said five ports, citizens of the United States, law¬ 
fully engaged in commerce sh ill be permitted to import from their own or 
any other ports into China, and sell there, and purchase therein and export to 
their own or any other ports all manner of merchandise, of w hich the importa. 
tion or exportation is not prohibited hy this Treaty, pay ing the duties there- 
VOL. XIV. NO. XII. 71 
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on, which are prescribed by the Tariff hereinbefore established, and no other 
charges whatsoever. 

Art. VI. Whenever any merchant vessel belonging to the United States 
shall enter either of the said five ports for trade, her papers shall be lodged 
with the consul, or person charged with affairs, who will report the same to 
the commissioner of customs, and tonnage duty shall be paid on said vessel 
at the rate of five mace per ton, if she be over one hundred and fifty tons 
burden, and one mace per ton, if she be of the burden of one hundred and 
fifty tons, or under, according to the amount of her tonnage as specified in 
the register ; said payment to be in full of the former charges of measurement 
and other fees, which are wholly abolished. And if any vessel, which having 
anchored at one of the said ports, and there paid tbnnage duty, shall have 
occasion to go to any other of the said ports to complete the disposal of her 
cargo, the consul or person charged with affairs, will report the same to the 
commissioner of customs, who, on the departure of the said vessekshall note 
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in the port clearance that the tonnage duties have been paid, and report the 
same to the other custom-houses: in which case, on entering another port, 
the said vessel shall only pay duty there on her cargo, but shall not be sub¬ 
ject to the payment of tonnage duty a second time. 

Art. VII. No tonnage duty shall be required on boats belonging to 
citizens of the United States, employed in the conveyance of passengers, 
baggage, letters, and articles of provision or others not subject to duly, to 
or from any of the five ports. All cargo boats, however, conveying mer¬ 
chandise subject to duty, shall pay the regular tonnage duty of one mace 
per ton, provided they belong to citizens of the United States, but not if 
hired by them from subjects of China. 

Art. VIII. Citizens of the United States for their vessels bound in, shall 
be allowed to engage pilots who will report said vessels at the passes, and 
take them into port; and when the lawful duties have all been paid, they 
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may engage pilots to leave ]>ort. It shall be lawful for them to hire at 
pleasure servants, compradores, linguists and writers, and passage or cargo 
boats, and to employ laborers, seamen and persons for whatever necessary 
service, for a reasonable compensation to be agreed on by the parties, or 
settled by application to the consular officer of their own government with¬ 
out interference on the part of the locul officers of the Chinese government 
Art. IX. Whenever merchant vessels belonging to the United States 
shall have entered port, the superintendent of customs will, if he see fit, ap¬ 
point custom-house officers to guard said vessels, who may live on board the 
ship or their own boats at their couvenience; hut provisions for the subsist¬ 
ence of said officers shall be made by the superintendent of customs, and 
they shall not he entitled to any allowance from the vessel or owner thereof 
and they shall be subject to suitable punishment for any exaction practised 
by them in violation of this regulation 
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Art. X. Whenever a merchant vessel belonging to the United States 
shall cast anchor in either of the said ports, the supercargo, master or con¬ 
signee will, within forty-eight hours, deposit the ship papers in the hands of 
the consul, or person charged with affairs of the United States, who will 
cause to be communicated to the superintendent of customs a true report of 
the name and tonnage of such vessel, the names of her men, and of the 
cargo on board, which being done, the superintendent will give a permit for 
the discharge of her cargo. And the master, supercargo, or consignee, if he 
proceed to discharge the cargo without such permit, shall incur a fine of five 
hundred dollars, and the goods so discharged without permit shall be subject 
to forfeiture to the Chinese government But if the master of any vessel 
in port desire to discharge a part only of the cargo, it shall be lawful for 
him to do so, paying duty on such part only, and to proceed with the re¬ 
mainder to any other ports. Or if the master so desire, he may within 
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forty-eight hoars after the arrival of tlio vessel, but not later, decide to 
depart without breaking bulk; in which case he will not be subject to pay 
tonnage or other duties or charges, until, on his arrival at another port, he 
shall proceed to discharge cargo, when he will pay the duties on vessel and 
cargo according to law. And the tonnage duties shall be held due after 
the expiration of said forty-eight hours. 

Art. XI. The superintendent of customs in order to the collection of the 
proper duties, will, on application made to him through the consul appoint 
suitable officers, who shall proceed, in the presence of the captain, super¬ 
cargo or consignee, to make a just and fair examination of all goods in the 
act of being discharged for importation, or laden for exportation, on board 
any merchant vessel of the United States. And if dispute occur in regard 
to the value of goods subject to ad valorem duty, or in regard to the amount 
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ol tire and tlie same cannot be satisfactorily arranged by the parties; life 
question may within twenty-four hours, and not afterwards, be referred to' 
the said consul to adjust with the superintendent of customs. 

Art XII Sets of standard balances and also weights and measures duly 
prepared, stamped and sealed according to the standard of the cuMom-houie 
of Canton, shall be delivered by the superintendent of customsto the consrfls 
of each of the five ports, to secure uniformity and prevent contusion lit the 

measure and weight of merchandise. ...... ... 

Art XIU The tonnage duty on vessels belonging to citizens of the 
United" States shall be paid on their being admitted to entry. Duties o! import 
shall be paid on tire discharge of the goods, and duties of export on the lading 
of the same. When all such duties shall have been paid, and not before, the 

supemitende.it of customs shall give a port clearance, and the consul shall 
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return the ship’s papers, so that she may depart on her voyage. The duties 
shall be paid to the shroffs authorized by the Chinese government to receive 
the same in its behalf. Duties payable by merchants of the United States 
shall be received either in sycee silver or in foreign money, at the rate of 
exchange as ascertained by the regulations now in force. And imported 
goods, on their resale or transit in any part of the empire shall be subject to 
the imposition of no higher duty than they are accustomed to pay at the date 
of this Treaty. 

Art. XIV. No goods on board any merchant vessel of the United States 
in port, are to be transhipped to another vessel, unless there be particular 
occasion therefor, in which case the occasion shall be certified by the consul 
to the superintendent of customs, who may appoint officers to examine into 
facts, and permit the transhipment. And if any goods be transhipped 
without such application, inquiry and permit, they shall be subject to be for¬ 
feited to the Chinese government 

Art. XV. The former limitation of the trade of foreign nations to 
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certain persons appointed at Canton by the government, and commonly called 
hong merchants, having been abolished, citizens of the United States, 
engaged in the purchase or sale of goods of import or export, are permitted 
to trade with any and all subjects of China without distinction, they shall not 
be subject to any new limitations nor impeded in their business by monopolies 
or other injurious rertrictions. 

Art. XVI. The Chinese government will not hold itself responsible 
for any debts which may happen to be due from subjects of China to citizens 
of the United States, or for frauds committed by them; but citizens of the 
United States may seek redress in law; and on suitable representation being 
made to the Chinese local authorities through the consul, they will cause 
due examination in the premises, and take all proper steps to compel satisfac¬ 
tion. But in case the debtor be dead or without property, or have absconded 
the creditor cannot be indemnified according to the old system of the cohong 
so called. And if citizens of the United States be indebted to subjects o£ 
vol. xiv. So . xn. /2 
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China, the latter may seek redress in the same way through the consul, but 
without any responsibility for the debt on the part of the United States. 

Art. XVII. Citizens of the United States residing or sojourning at any 
of the ports open to foreign commerce shall enjoy all proper accommodation 
in obtaining houses and places of business or in hiring sites from the inhabi¬ 
tants on which to construct houses and places of business and also hospitals, 
churches and cemeteries. The local authorities of the two governments shall 
select in concert the sites for the foregoing objects, having due regard to the 
feelings of the people in the location thereof; and parties interested will fix 
the rent by mutual agreement, the proprietors on the one hand, not demand¬ 
ing any exorbitant price, nor the merchants on the other unreasonably 
insisting on particular spots, but each conducting with justice and moderation. 
And any desecration of said cemeteries by subjects of China shall be severely 
punished according to law. At the places of anchorage of the United States, 
the citizens of the United States, merchants, seamen or others sojourning 
there, may pass and repass in the immediate neighborhood, but they shall 
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not at their pleasure make excursions into the country among the villages 
at large, nor shall they repair to public marts for the purpose of disposing of 
goods unlawfuiry, and in fraud of the revenue. And in order to the preserva¬ 
tion of the public peace, the local officers of government, at each of the fivo 
ports shall in concert with the consuls, define the limits beyond which it shall 
not be lawful for citizens of the United States to go. 

Art. XVIII. It shall be lawful for the officers or citizens of the United 
States to employ scholars and people of any port of China without distinction 
of persons to teach any of the languages of the empire, and to assist in liter¬ 
ary labors; and the persons so employed shall not for that cause be subject 
to any injury on the part either of the government or of individuals, and it 
shall in like manner be lawful for citizens of the United States to parchase 
all manner of books in China. 

Art. XIX. All citizens of the United States in China peaceably attending to 
their affairs being placed on a common footing of amity and good will with sub- 
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jecta of China, shall receive and enjoy for themselves, and every thing apper¬ 
taining to them, the special protection of the local authorities of government, 
who shall defend them from all insult or injury of any sort on the part of the 
Chinese. If their dwellings or property be threatened or attacked by mobs, in¬ 
cendiaries orotber violent and lawless persons, the local officers on requisition 
of the consul will immediately dispatch a military force to disperse the riot¬ 
ers, and will apprehend the guilty individuals and punish them to Jhe utmost 
rigor of the law. 

Art. XX. Citizens of the United States who may have imported mer¬ 
chandise iBto any of the free ports of China, and paid the duty thereon, if they 
desire to re-export tire same in part or in whole to any other of the said ports, 
shall be entitled to make application through their consul, to the superinten¬ 
dent of customs, who, in order to prevent fraud, on the revenue, shall cause 
examination to be made by suitable officers to see that the duties paid on such 
goods as are entered on the custom-house hooks, correspond with the repre¬ 
sentation made, and that the goods remain with their original marks unchang¬ 
ed, and shall then make a memorandum in the port clearance of the goods and 
the amount of duties paid on the same and deliver tire same to the merchant. 
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and shall also certify the facts to the officers of customs of the other ports; 
all which being done, on the arrival in port of the vessel in which the goods 
are laden, and every thing being found on examination there to correspond, 
she shall be permitted to break bulk and land the said goods, without being 
subject to the payment of any additional duty thereon. But if on such ex¬ 
amination, the superintendent of customs shall detect any fraud on the revenue 
in the case, then the goods shall be subject to forfeiture and confiscation io 
the Chinese government 

Art. XXL Subjects of China who may be guilty of any criminal act 
towards citizens of the United States shall be arrested and punished by the 
Chinese authorities according to the laws of China. And citizens of the 
United States who may commit any crime in China, shall be subject to be 
tried and punished only by the consul or other public functionary of the 
United States thereto authorized according to the laws of the United States. 
And in order to the prevention of all controversy and disaffection, justice shall 
be equitably and impartially administered on both sides. 

Art. XXII. Relations of peace and amity between the Unied States and 
China being established by this treaty, and the vessels of the United States 
being admitted to trade, freely to and from the five ports of China open to fo- 
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reign commence, it is further agreed, that in case at any time hereafter China 
should be at war with any foreign nation whatever, and should for that cause 
exclude such nation from entering her ports, still the vessels of the United 
States shall not the less continue to pursue their commerce in freedom and 
security, and to transport goods to and from the ports of the belligerent ports, 
full respect being paid to the neutrality of the flag of the United States: 
provided that the said flag shall not protect vessels engaged in the trans¬ 
portation of officers or soldiers in the enemy’s service, nor shall said flog be 
fraudulently Ubed to enable the enemy’s ships with their cargoes to enter the 
ports of China: but all such vessels so offending shall be subject to forfeiture 
and confiscation to the Chinese government. 

Art. XXIII. The consuls of the United States at each of the five ports 
open to foreign trade, shall make annually to the respective governors-generul 
thereof, a detailed report of the number of vessels belonging to the United 
States which have entered and left said ports during the year, and of the 
amount and value of goods imported or exported in said vessels, for transmis¬ 
sion to and inspection of the Board of Revenue. 
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Art. XXIV. If citizens of the United States have special occasion to 
address any communication to the Chinese local officets of government, they 
shall submit the same to their consul or other officer to determine if the lan¬ 
guage be proper and respectful, and the matter just and right, in which event, 
he shall transmit the same to the appropriate authorities for their consideration 
and action in the premises In like manner, if subjects of China have special 
occasion to address the consul of the United States, they shall submit the 
communication to local authorities of their own government, to determine if 
the language be respectful and proper, and the matter just and right: in which 
case the said authorities will transmit the same to the consul or other officer 
for his consideration and action in the premises. And if controversies arise 
between citizens of the United States and subjects of China, which cannot 
be amicably settled otherwise, the same shall be examined and decided con¬ 
formably to justice and equity by the public officers of the two nations acting 
in conjunction. 

Art. XXV. All questions in regard to rights whether of property or per¬ 
son, arising between citizens of the United States in China shall be subject 
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to the jurisdiction and regulated by (lie authorities of their own government 
And all controversies occurring in China between citizens of the United 
States and the subjects of any other government shall be regulated by the 
treaties existing between the United States and such governments respective¬ 
ly without interference on the part of China. 

Art. XXVI. Merchant vessels of the United States being in the waters 
of the five ports of China open to foreign commerce, will be under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the officers of their own government, who with the masters and owners 
thereof will manage the same without control on the part of China. For 
injuries done to the citizens or the commerce of the United States by any 
foreign power, the Chinese government will not hold itself bound to make 
reparation. But if the merchant vessels of the United States while within 
the waters over which the Chinese government exercises jurisdiction, be 
plundered by robbers or pirates, then the Chinese local authorities civil and 
military, on receiving information thereof will arrest the said robbers or 
pirates, and punish them according to law, and will cause all the property 
which can be recovered, to be placed in the hands of the nearest consul, or 
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other officer of the United States to be by him restored to the true owner. 
But if by reason of the extent of territory and numerous population of China, 
it shall in any case happen that the robbers cannot be apprehended, and the 
property only in part recovered, then the law will take its course in regard 
to the local authorities, buf the Chinese government will not make indemnity 
for the goods lost 

Art. XXVII. If any vessel of the United States shall be wrecked or 
stranded on the coast of China, and be subjected to plunder or other damage 
the proper officers of government on receiving information of the fact will 
immediately adopt measures for their relief and security, and the persons on 
board shall receive friendly treatment and be enabled to repair at once to 
the most convemerit of the five ports and enjoy all facilities for obtaining 
supplies of provisions and water. And if a vessel shall be forced in whatever 
way to take refuge in any port other than one of the five ports, then’in like 
foamier the persons on board shall ueceivc friendly treatment, and the means 
of safety aiid sccuiity. 
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Art. XXVIIT. Citizens of the United States, their vessels and property 
shall not be subject to any embargo; nor shall they be seized or forcibly de¬ 
tained for any pretence of the public service, but they shall be suffered to 

prosecute their commerce in quiet, and without molestation or embarrassment 
Art. XXIX. The local authorities of the Chinese government will cause 
to be apprehended all mutineers or deserters from on board the vessels of the 
United States in China, and will deliver them up to the consuls or other of¬ 
ficers for punishment And if criminals, subjects of China, take refuge in 
the houses or on board the vessels of citizens of the United States, they shall 
not be harbored or concealed, but shall be delivered up to justice, on due 
rcqmsition by the Chinese local officers, addressed to those of the United 
States. The merchants, seamen and other citizens of the United States shall 
be under the superintendence of the appropriate officers of their government 
If individuals of either nation commit acts of violence and disorder, use arms 
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to the injury of others, or create disturbances, endangering life, the officers 
of the two governments will exert themselves to enforce order, and to main¬ 
tain the public peace by doing impartial justice in the premises. 

Art. XXX. The superior authorities of the United States and of China, 
in corresponding together shall do so on terms of equality, and in the form of 
mutual communication (chau humi). The consuls and the local officers, civil 
and military in corresponding together, shall likewise employ the style and 
form of mutual communication (chau humi); when inferior officers of the one 
government address superior officers of the other, they shall do so in the style 
and form of memorial (shin chin). Private individuals in addressing superior 
officers shall employ the style of petition (pin ching). In no case shall any 
terms or style be suffered which shall be offensive or disrespectful to either 
party. And it is agreed that no presents under any pretext or form whatever 
shall ever be demanded of the United States by China, or of China by the 
United States. 

Art. XXXU Communications from the government of the United States 
to the court of China shall be transmitted through the medium of the imperial 
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commissioner charged with the superintendence of the concerns of foreign 
nations with China, or through the governor-general of the Liang Kwang, 
that of Min and Cheh, or that of the Liang Kiang. 

Art. XXXII. Whenever ships of war of the United States, in cruising 
for the protection of the commerce of their country, shall arrive at any of the 
ports of China, the commanders of said ships, and the superior local authorities 
of government shall hold intercourse together in terms of equality and cour¬ 
tesy in token of the friendly relations of their respective nations. And the 
said ships of war shall enjoy all suitable facilities on the part of the Chinese 
government in the purchase of provisions, procuring water and making repairs 
if occasiou requires. 

Art. XXXIJI. Citizens of the United States yho shall attempt to trade 
clandestinely with such of the ports of China as are not open to foreign com¬ 
merce, or who shall trade in opium or any other contraband article of mer- 
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chandise, shall be subject to be dealt with by the Chinese government, without 
being entitled to any countenance or protection from that of the United 
Stales; and the United States will take measures to prevent their flag from 
being abused by the subjects of other nations as a cover for the violation of 
the laws of the empire. 

Art. XXXIV. When the present convention shall have been definitively 
concluded it shall be obligatory on both powers, and its provisions shall not 
be altered without grave cause ; but, inasmuch as the circumstances of the 
several ports of China open to foreign commerce are different, experience 
may shew that inconsiderable modifications are requisite in those parts which 
relate to commerce and navigation; in which case the two government will 
at the expiration of twelve years from the date of the said convention treat 
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amicably concerning the same, by the means of suitable persons appointed 
to conduct such negotiation. And when ratified, this treaty shall be faithfully 
observed in all its parts by the United States and China, and by every citizen 
and subject of each. And no individual state of the United States can appoint 
or send a minister to China to call in question the provisions of the same. 

The present treaty of peace, amity and commerce shall be ratified 
and approved by the president of the United States by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate thereof, and by the august sovereign of the Ta 
Tsing Empire, and the ratifications shall be exchanged within eighteen 
months from the date of the signature thereof, or sooner if possible. 
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In faith whereof we the respective plenipotentiaries of the United Sthtes of 
America, and of the Ta Tsing Empire as aforesaid have signed and sealed 
these presents. Done at Wanghia this third day of July in the year of our 
Lord Jesus Christ one thousand eight hundred and forty-four, and of Tau- 
kwang the twenty fourth year, fifth month and eighteenth day. 
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Art. Ill .. An excursion to the city of Suchau , made in the autumn 
of 1845 by Isidore Hcddc commcrical delag ate , attached to the 
French Legation. Communicated for the Repository. 

[Besides the subjoined, kindly communicated for our pnges, we have been 
able to learn some other particulars regarding Mr. Hedde’s visit VVc 
understand that he visited the dyeing houses, where he inspected the pro¬ 
cesses of forming some of their choicest colors, and the substances from 
which they are obtained,— among others the j^xi hung luod, Hibicus 

rosa sinensis, which comes, we are told, from the province of Sz’chuen. It is 
noticed in Medhurst’s dictionary os a * wild saffronperhaps the plant 

referred to may be the Kuingnun kuh hiod , the Chrysan¬ 

themum, or China aster. Our best thanks are offered to the friend who has 
so obligingly furnished us with these notices, and we hope Mr. Hedde will 
not fad to give the world a full account of all he saw while in the “ter¬ 
restrial paradise.”] 

Suchau is situated in lat. 31° 2T 25" N.; long, 4' 0° 25" E. of 
Peking. It has been compared by the French missionaries to 
Venice, with this difference, that Suchau is two days distant from 
the sea, being accessible only by small inland water, communications. 
It is the second city of the province of Kiingsu, and residence of a 
governor who acts by himself, subordinate only to the governor 
resident at Nanking. Its situation in the midst of large channels of 
water is beautiful; the country all around is very pleasant; its climate 
is delightful, and it is said by many to be the most populous city of 
the empire. From Shanghai the way to it is through a continual 
range of villages and cities. Not an inch of ground is left uncul¬ 
tivated, and crops succeed each other the year round. 

The adjacent country is flat, and except some few hills of a blue 
lime-stone, the soil is of a rich alluvial character. Cotton, silk, rice, 
wheat, rye barley and vegetables, are common productions. The 
intercommunication is carried on by means of rivers, canals and 
ponds surrounded by the most flourishing vegetation. There may 
be seen the large mulberry with notched leaf, the red leaved tallow 
tree, the long black bamboo and green wMlow intermingled with the 
large lobated leaf, of the paper tree, the dark green tall cypress, 
the pine, and the wide spreading banian tree. At short intervals 
may be seen, for purposes of irrigation, machines moved by men or 
buffaloes; granite sluices are also sometimes observed constructed for 
the same purpose. All the channels are full of small boats, lighters, 
junks, 6l c., coming up and down, some of them f!il! of fruits and 
flowers and various other products. 
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Suchau in like HAngchau not only a town of Urge commerce and 
great silk manufactures, but a place of diversion and pleasure. 
“Above,” say the Chinese, “ is paradise, below are S6 and H&ng.” 
They add, “ To l.o happy on earth, one must be born in Suchau, 
live in Canton, and die iti LiAuchau.”* In fact, Sfichau has a high 
reputation throughout China, fur the magnificence of its ancient and 
new marble buildings, the elegance of iu tombs, the multitude of its 
granite bridges and artificial canals, the picturesque scenery of its 
waters, streets, gardens and quays, the politeness of its inhabitants, 
and especially for the beauty of the female sex. 

It is said that the city contains a “ million of inhabitants,” and 
that there are other millions in its vicinity. Indeed there are several 
towns included in one, comprising what is called Suchau. First 
the city proper, inclosed with high walls which are about ten miles 
in circumference. Second, the suburbs, which are four distinct towns* 
especially one iu the west part, which is about ten miles in length 
and nearly the s me in breadth, and is separated from the city 

proper by the great imperial canal,. Third, the population reai- 
ding on the water which is very numerous. 

This-interesting city has never yet been fully described. Several 
missionaries have visited it, but have said little about it. Lord 
Macartney passed through it, but only gave a few notices of iu elegant 
bridges, the culture and manufacture of silk, the manners and cos¬ 
tume of the people. M any, and among them the courageous Mr, For¬ 
tune, have attempted to enter the city, but without success. Mr. Isidore 
Hedde, an attach^ of the French mission, who has been sent out to 
make researches regarding mulberries, silkworms and the manufacture 
of silks, has been more fortunate. He went to Suchau re a Chinese dress 
and traversed the city and suburbs in various directions without being 
recognised or troubled. He visited several monuments, the mint where 
Sycee is stamped, the great hall for examination of the literati, a 
cloister where young girls are educated in reading, singing and dress- 
ing, for the pleasure of the higher classes, and two Urge establish¬ 
ments for the weaving of imperial cloths. Having entered by the 
eastern gate, he passed out through the famous western gate, and visited 
there the most interestingpart of Sfichau, the focus of Chinese industry. 
Here are innumerable fabrics of iron, ivory, gold, silver, wood, bone 

* Those boro in Suchnu are remarkable for personal beauty; those who 
J've in Canton enjoy the ncheat luxuries of life; and those who die in Liiu- 
chau (Kiangsi) easily obtain superior coibns, from the excellont forest-Ueea 
which are there abundant. 
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horn, glass, earth, paper, ma cotton and silk. He saw here silk 
looms of all descriptions, in cloth, ribbons, tapestry, and embroi¬ 
dery, some even in boats. He saw a singularly woven figured silk, 
peculiar to Suchau, which is called Itch sz' in forming 

which, are the several processes of weaving, painting, embroidery 
and sewing, exhibiting figures of men, flowers, gardens, dz,c. 

Some Englishmen have surnamed Suchau the London of eastern 
China, but on account of its industry in the silk manufacture, it 
would better be named by Frenchmen, the Lyons of China. 

Mr Hcddc proceeded till he came to the Tiger A~ose hill and 
ascended the pagoda, whence he had a general view of the town, 
the fortifications, the great imperial canal, the rivers, streams and 
pools which intersect the city, the numerous temples and govern¬ 
ment offices, the innumerable streets, the intermingled terraces and 
parterres, and the confused blending of fields and gardens. At the 
foot of the hill are the most beautiful shops of every description. 

From Suchau Mr. Hedde passed along the imperial canal, saw 
elegant boats conducted by young girls richly dressed and having 
their heads decked with gold and flowers. He often met large 
junks loaded with the imperial revenues. He passed through the 
Wukiang district, one of the richest in silk, bordering on the 
famous silk department of Ki^shing and the greatly celebrated 
Huchau. He saw the fields of mulberry trees, observed the mode 
of cultivation and made inquiries respecting the seeding, planting 
and grafting of those interesting trees. He stopped at different es¬ 
tablishments, remarked the ingenious apparatus for avoiding double 
cocoons, the simple process for reeling the fine white silk named 
ts'ih It , ^ ?f! > and the seven cocoon thread, well known all over 
the world. He noticed the difference between it and the coarse 
kind ta tsan , J||, large worm silk, and especially the imper¬ 

fectly known kind yuen hwd f |gj ^ or the garden flower silk. 

Mr. Hedde has brought silk worm seeds, mulberry tree, ma plants,* 
drawings and pictures, apparatus and looms, from his laborious 
though short excursion, and will make them known in his own 
country. He intends, if permitted, to publish a full account of his 
different excursions in Shuntf, a Canton silk district, in Ch.lngchau 
a department of Fukien, noted for its silk manufactures, and in other 

* MA improperly named grasscloth, is a web of fibres of Urtica nivea, 

different from the Canton ?»£, which is usually made of the Cannabis saliva, 
and from the Tientsin ma, which is, according to Or. Abel, the Sid a tilua folia. 
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regions, and to give translations of different Chinese works on mulberry 
trees, the rearing of silkworms and the weaving of silk. He will make 
known the generous concurrence he met with, especially from the 
Italian and American missionaries, in his various enterprises, where 
religion and industry seem to have joined for mutual aid, here 
amongst the assemblies of native Christians, there in the official resi¬ 
dence; every where amongst the crowded, noisy and talkative people 
of China. Mr. Hedde’s relation will be of course very interesting 
to every foreigner and a sure guide to future travelers. 

L. B. O. 


Art. IV. A communication from the imperial commissioner Kiying , 
addressed to Mr. Forbes , the U. S. A. consul , giving full tolera¬ 
tion to the religion of the Lord of heaven , or Christianity as 
made known by the missionaries of the Roman catholic church. 
The accompanying Chinese document, it will be seen, has been 
elicited by the French minister, II. E. Lagren6,—to whom belongs 
the honor of securing for Christianity the late act of toleration. In 
China Christianity has never been prohibited under any other form 
than that in which it has been taught by the missionaries of the 
Roman Catholic church, who have designated it Tien Chu Kidu> 
“ the Religion of heaven's Lord.” The French minister has acted 
a noble and generous part. We wish, however, and many others 
will wish, that he had been more explicit, and in addition to the 
phrase “ Religion of heaven’s Lord,” designated Christianity, as all 
protestant Christians in China will do, war* Ytsu Kitw, 
the “Religion of Jesus.” Kiying in soliciting an expression of the 
imperial will, and the emperor in granting this act of toleration, 
have both, we doubt not, wished to place all nations and all religions 
on a perfect equality; and this too we arc sut^ the French minister 
both wished and intended. It will be seen, however, by a careful 
perusal of the paper given on page 190, and the two subsequent 
documents, (one in our last on page 532 and the one which follows,) 
that the act of toleration is, after all, restricted to what is designated 
the Tien Chd Kidu. With this many will be dissatisfied.. Wo 
shall be glad to learn the opinions of any of our readers on this 
subject. 
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Kitino of the imperial bouse, governor-general of Kwingtung and 
Kw&ngsf, a director of the Board of War, a vice high chancellor 
vice guardian of the heir apparent, minister and commissioner ex¬ 
traordinary of the T& Tskig Empire, makes this communication. 

A dispatch has been received from the French commissioner La- 
gren6, in which the following appears: “Formerly, in requesting 
that a memorial might be laid before the throne for removing the 
prohibitions against the religion of the Lord of heaven, it was my 
original design that all persous, professing this religion and acting well 
should alike share the imperial favor, and that the great western 
nations should all as one be held blameless in the practice thereof. 
The religious customs referred to, on a previous occasion, were 
those of my own natiou; yet if persons of other nations did not 
entirely conform to these, still there was to be no distinction, no 
obstruction,—thus showing great magnanimity.” 

Now I find that, in the first place, when the regulations for free 
trade were agreed upon, there was an article allowing the erection 
of churches at the five ports. This same privilege was to extend to 
mil nations; there were to be no distinctions. 

Subsequently the commissioner Lagren6 requested that the Chi¬ 
nese, who acting well practiced this religion, should equally be held 
blameless. Accordingly l made a representation of the case to the 
throne, by memorial, and received the imperial consent thereto. 

After this, however, local magistrates having made improper 
seizures, taking and destroying crosses, pictures, and images, further 
deliberations were held, and it was agreed that these [crosses, &c.,] 
might be reverenced. Originally I did not know that there were, 
among the nations, these differences in their religious practices. 

Now with regard to the religion of the Lord of heaven—no matter 
whether the crosses, pictures, and images be reverenced or be not re¬ 
verenced, all, who acting well, practice it, ought to be held blameless. 

All the great western nations being placed on an equal footing, 
only let them acting well practice their religion, and China will in 
no way prohibit or impede their so doing. Whether their customs 
be alike or unlike, certainly it is right that there should be no 
distinction and no obstruction. 

As it behooves me, I make this communication. On its reaching 
1 he said consul, he will easily comprehend it. 

The foregoing communication is addressed to Mr. Forbes, consul 
^of the United States of America. [Canton,] December 2*2d, 1845. 
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Art. V. Journal of Occurrences: U. S. A. Squadron , commodore 
Diddle; exchange of treaties; stipulations of the Nanking treaty 
not completed; reference to Peking; French mission; Commis¬ 
sioner Lin; Mr. Fortune; Castle Huntley; a junk run down ; 
Horshurgh light-house; health of Hongkong; close of the year. 

Commodore James Biddle arrived with his suite in Canton on Sa¬ 
turday the 28th instant, having left the Columbus at achor below 
Chuenpi. He was the bearer of the ratified copy of the Treaty of 
W&nghift, having been charged with it by the hon. Mr. Everett, who 
by ill health was compelled to return after having reached South 
America. The commodore, will act as commissioner in place of 
Mr. Everett, till he can learn the pleasure of his government. The 
Vincennes is daily expected. 

List of the officers in the U. S. S. Columbus. James Biddle, commodore; 
Thomas W. Wyman, captain; Thomas O. Selfridgc, commander; Stephen 
Johnston, Percival Drayton, Henry French, and James H. Strong, lieu¬ 
tenants; Madison Rush, acting master; Benajah Ticknor, fleet surgeon; C. 
F. B. Guillou, passed assistant surgeon; D. L. Bryan, and J. D. Wall, assis¬ 
tant surgeons; Rev. J. W. Newton, chttplain; Edward T. Dunn, purser; H. B. 
Tyler, captain of marines; N. S. Waldron, first lieutenant of marines; John 
C. Cash, second lieutenant of marines; E. St Clair Clarke, commodore's sec.; 
Mordecai Yarnell, professor of mathematics; J. M. Wainwriglit, D. M. Fair¬ 
fax, and A. J. Drake, passed midshipmen; William D. Whiting, Geo. M. Dib¬ 
ble, N. H. Van Zandt, Stephen B. Luce, Gustavus Harrison, H. A. Colborne, 
E. W. Henry, E. A. Selden, J. B. Stewart, D. A. McDermot, Byrd W. Ste¬ 
venson, Jonathan Young, Charles K. Graham, and W. W. Low, midshijmien; 
Robert Harris, captain's clerk : J. L. Keller, commander's clerk ; William II. 

Needles, purser's clerk; V. R. Hall, boatswain; - Rodman, sail-nmker; 

Jonas Dibble, carpenter. 

Today, Wednesday, December 31st, ratified copies of the Treaty 
concluded at Wangbi.i, July 3d, 1S44, by their excellencies Caleb 
Cushing and Klying, were exchanged at Pwantang, Puntong , a 
country seat of Pwan Sz’shing. The exchange took place at 3 
o’clock p. m. There were present on the part of the Chinese, their 
excellencies Kiying, Hwfmg Ngnntung, Chau Changing and Pwan 
Sz’shing—the same persons who took part in negotiating the treaty— 
with Liu Tsin, the chifu, prefect or mayor of the city of Canton, and 
a large a retinue of inferior officers; on the part of the II. S. A. were 
present, commodore Biddle, officers from the Columbus, the U. S. A. 
consul P. S. Forbes esq., the Rev. Drs. Parker and Bridgman—the 
former being secretary and C-itiese interpreter to the Legation—w ith 
several other gentlemen residents at Canton. After the parties had 
passed the compliments usual when meeting on such occasions, the 
two copies of the treaty which had been ratified—one by the emperor 
at Peking and the other at Washington by the president and the 
senate—were brought forward, and the Chinese carefully compared 
one with the other, and being found to agree, they were exchanged 
in due form, commodore Biddle, acting commissioner, presenting 
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that from Washington to Kiting, who in his turn delivered tlint from 
Peking, the whole party standing. Four copies of a certificate of 
the exchange, previously prepared in Chinese and English, were then 
signed and sealed by the commissioners, and two retained by the 
one, and two by the other. This closed the business of the day. 

Kiying, who for some days past had been suffering from ill health, 
now requested Dr. Parker, who had prescribed for his excellency se¬ 
veral days previously, to examine his pulse and his lungs, the latter 
was done by the stethescope. His excellency was evidently far from 
being well; but as on all f rmer occasions, when we have seen him, 
his bearing was remarkably dignified and easy. Of the two, it is 
not easy to say which is the ablest and most accomplished, Kiying 
or Hwang. Neither would suffer by comparison with the highest 
statesmen that can be found in any of the western courts or cabinets. 

At about 5 o’clock the party sat down to dinner—one of those 
rich entertainments that have been so often described by visitors. 
It was in good style, every way well suited to the occasion. 

The stipulations of the treaty of Nanking , it is now evident , will 
not be fulfilled — ; n two particulars at least: the last installment , 
$2,000,000, will nof be paid on the 3l.sf of December 1845, and 
consequently Chusan will not (for the present) be given back to the 
Chinese. How long matters will remain in this state, time will show. 

Reference to Peking , we hear, has recently been made by Ki¬ 
ying, and, we suppose, with special reference to these matters, and 
the non-opening of the gates of Canton. It is said that large num¬ 
bers of gentry were recently assembled in Canton, and the question 
of opening the gates discussed by them, then in communication with 
the imperial commissioner; and that all arguments and all remon¬ 
strances notwithstanding, they would not consent to having the gales 
opened, but on the contrary declared they would allow the populace 
to maltreat any and all foreigntrs who might presume to enter 
the provincial city. We pray that there may be no rash acts com¬ 
mitted by either party, and that every cause of war may be early 
and carefully avoided. If need be, let embassies go to Peking, and 
ministers plenipotentiary reside there, for the preservation of perpe¬ 
tual peace. 

The French mission, having secured the objects for whrch it 
came to China, is about to return to France. It is said that 
his excellency M. T. Lagren6 and lady will proceed by the way of 
India and Egypt. Rear-admiral Cecille remains in China. 

Commissioner Lin , it will be seen, by (he following extract, is 
still alive, and ere this probably on his way to Peking, from his 
place of banishment in III. 
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From a recent number of the Hongkong Register we make the 
following extract. We should like to see many persons like Mr 
Fortune in China. They hare here a rich field for research. 

M Bota ni sts and Looses of natural history, both here and at home will be 
happy to hear that our enterprising countryman Robert Fortune, esq., has 
completed his researches in China, and that he has been eminently successftil. 
We believe that during the last two years and a half be has sent to the Hor¬ 
ticultural Society of London about seventy glased cases full of living plants, 
besides a large collection of dried specimens both of plants and apimus. The 
north of China has been the most productive field as regards new and valuable 

S lants; and Mr. Fortune hopes that many of them will be hardy enough to 
ear the rigour of our English winters out of d ^ors. He has had the graUfica- 
tion, before leaving China, to learn that a good many of the cases have strived 
safely and that comparatively few plants have perished on the long voyage. 
The Horticultural Society with their uaual liberality are already distributing 
Mr. Fortune's first importations all over the country. He now takes home 
with him, in the John Cooper, 18 cases of live plants,'and judging from some 
drawings taken from them when in flower they will form a most valuable 
acquisition to our Florists at home, more particularly in the species of Mou- 
tans, Nep Rosea, and Azaleas. 

**Mr. Fortune expresses much gratitude to his countrymen in China from 
whom he haa experienced uniform kindness and encouragement in his pursuits. 
We are happy to inform his friends at a distance that, though his health was 
slightly shaken during this last summer he leaven this in renewed vigour. We 
have no fear but that nis reception at home will be most cordial, and that the 
8ociety in whose employment he has undergone so much labour and exposure 
will mark their approbation of his exertions. An account of his personal 
advedfdrss aid observations among the natives in districts which few if any 
Eoropeans have penetrated will be most in (erecting and we tope will soon bo 
supplied to the world.” 

The Castle Huntley was lout on the Paracels Oct 27th; captain 
McIntyre with bis officers and a part of the crew reached Hainan on 
the 29th; and, on the 12th instant they arrived in Canton, having 
been well treated by the Chinese. The “Pluto” was dispatched 
from Hongkong on the 22d to look for the remainder of the crew. 

A Chinese junk was run down by & foreign vessel, off Chyenpf, 
on the night of the 25th ult So reports the China Mail, but does 
not give us the particulars not even the name of the vessel! 

Our attention bas been called to the Uortburgh Monument, by a 
letter from Singapore of the 8th instant, just received. We shall 
return to this subject in a future number. 

Hongkong, we are happy to hear, is now coming to be regarded 
as possessing a healthy climate. We rejoice at this, and wish ail 
prosperity to the colony, 

As the year 1845 closes, ihe prospects of China are on the whole 
fair. September 4th the emperor was pleased to issue a decree, 
remitting all debts due to government from the people, contracted 
on or before the 20th year of his reign. This was done :n conse¬ 
quence of his mother’s having reached her uoentutk year, and such 
a gracious act it was well judged would “gladden the hearts of all 
people. Peace, so far as we know, rcigus throughout all the domi¬ 
nions of hi* imperial majesty. 
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